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PREFACE. 


The  design  of  this  volume  ia  to  give  information 
about  a  portion  of  the  world  of  which  verj  little  ia 
trulj  known.  There  is  no  want  of  knowledge  of  the 
facts  which  led  to  the  first  discoveiy  of  Western  Af- 
rica, the  manifold  efforts  that  have  been  made  to  plant 
European  colonies  along  her  shores,  the  scenes  of  vio- 
lence that  have  been  enacted  there  in  connection  witJi 
the  foreign  skve-trade,  or  the  persevering  efforts  that 
have  been  made  to  put  an  end  to  it ;  but  beyond  these 
general  facta  veiy  little  is  known,  even  at  the  pres- 
ent day,  of  the  actual  state  of  tlie  country.  The  inte- 
rior life  of  the  people^  their  moral,  social^  ci\il,  and 
religious  condition,  as  well  as  their  peculiar  notions 
and  customs,  have  always  been  a  sealed  book  to  the 
rest  of  the  world.  There  has  been  no  lack  of  books 
on  Africa,  but  most  of  them  have  been  confined,  in 
the  information  they  ^ve,  to  single  and  isolated  dis- 
tricts, or  been  written  by  transient  \^sitors,  who  could 
see  nothing  but  the  surface  of  things*  Little  or  no 
reliance  could  be  placed  on  any  information  derived 
from  AiHcans  who  were  brought  to  this  coimtry  in 
former  years  as  slaves.  They  had  no  knowledge  of 
the  country,  except  of  the  particular  district  in  which 
they  w^re  brought  up.  Besides,  it  was  so  long  aft- 
er they  wefe  brought  to  America  before   they   ac- 
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quired  gufficient  knowledge  of  the  English  language 
to  impart  what  information  they  had,  that  all  the 
freshness  of  their  earlj  recollections  had  passed  firom 
their  minds,  or  were  m  ruined  up  with  the  bewilder- 
ing associations  of  their  new  homes j  that  they  could 
not  give  any  reliable  account  of  their  native  land. 

The  writer  has  spent  between  eighteen  and  twenty 
years  in  the  country.  He  haa  had  opportunity  to  visit 
eveiy  place  of  importance  along  the  sea-coast,  and  has 
made  esrtended  excursioiis  in  many  of  the  maritime 
districts.  He  has  studied  and  reduced  to  writuig 
two  of  the  leading  languages  of  the  country,  and  has 
enjoyed,  iti  these  yarious  ways,  more  than  ordinary 
advantages  for  making  liimself  acquainted  with  the 
actual  condition  of  the  people-  He  claims  for  his 
book  the  merit  of  being  a  faitliful  and  unpretending 
record  of  African  society. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  work  the  writer  has  had 
to  consult  books  on  what  relates  to  the  early  discovery 
of  the  country,  and  of  such  portions  of  it  as  he  has 
not  had  opportunity  to  visit  in  person.  The  principal 
authors  that  have  been  examined  are  Barbot,  Murray, 
Mungo  Park,  Walker,  Fox,  Bandinal,  Heeren,  and 
some  other  writers*  The  chapter  on  the  histoiy  of 
Ashantt  has  been  condensed  from  Beacham's  book  on 
the  Gold  Coast  and  Ashanti.  What  pertains  to  De- 
homi  is  drawn  from  Lieutenant  Forbes's  work  on  that 
country,  Duncan's  Travels,  and  Freeman's  Journal  of 
a  Visit  to  Dehomi*  But  the  great  body  of  the  book 
18  the  result  of  the  writer's  own  observationa  and 
knowledge,  and  it  is  presented  to  the  public  as  such. 
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AfHca. — Its  ancient  K&ccs. — Attempts  iJi&de  to  cmmmnavigate  the 
Continent  of  Africa  by  the  i'hoeiiitiand. — Sataspes*  ^  Eudoxus. — 
Haiuio's  Voyage  along  the  Soa-coAst^'^Earlj  Settlemaut  of  W<^t- 
em  Africa  by  the  Negro  Race, 

In  the  earlier  ages  of  the  world  the  coBtinent  of  Africa 
was  inhabited  by  three  distinct  aboriginal  racea,  all  of  whom 
iire  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  and  recog- 
Bized  there  as  the  descendants  of  Ham,  the  eon  of  Koah, 

The  first  and  most  pronniient  of  these  were  the  aaeient 
Egyptian  Sy  who  are  regarded  as  the  descendants  of  Mzraim, 
the  second  son  of  Ham,  Their  hislorj  i^  well  know^n,  and 
it  is  no  part  of  the  plaa  of  the  present  work  to  give  even  a 
fikettili  of  it. 

The  second  fiiraily  was  known  to  Greek  and  Eoraao  his- 
torians aa  the  Libyan  race.  They  are  supposed  to  be  the 
descendants  in  part  of  one  branch  of  the  family  of  Mizraim, 
and  in  part  from  Phtit,  the  third  son  of  Ham.  Whether 
these  two  branches  formed  a  mixed  race,  or  were  interspersed 
as  separate  tamilics  over  the  same  r^on  of  country,  is  not 
eertainly  known.  Tbey  occupied  all  the  conn  try  between 
the  northern  borders  of  the  Great  Desert  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea.  In  this  famUy  were  included  the  Numidians, 
MauritaniatLS,  and  other  names  equally  famiHsr  in  Greek 
and  Roman  history*     The  only  descendants  of  this  onee  nii- 
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merous  and  powerfiil  people  are  the  mod^n  Berbers^  who 
are  to  be  found  in  many  parta  of  the  Barbaiy  States,  bu.t 
their  chief  place  of  residence  is  along  the  northern  slopes  of 
Mount  Atlas, 

The  third  family  was  knoivn  to  Greek  and  Roman  hh- 
todans  as  the  Ethiopian  or  Black  race.  Tliese  are  spoken 
of  as  the  descendants  of  Gush,  the  eldest  son  of  Ham.  The 
terms  Cush  and  Ethiopia  are  interchangeably  used  in  the 
historical  parts  of  the  Old  Testament  for  the  same  people, 
Oao  of  these  terms  is  of  Hebrew  origin,  and  is  indicative  of 
the  origin  or  parent^e  of  the  people ;  while  the  other  is 
Greek,  and  is  descriptive  of  their  physical  character*  This 
term  was  applied  both  to  Asiatic  and  African  races. 

The  chief  locality  of  the  AJHcan  branch  of  the  Ethiopian 
family  was  on  the  Upper  Nile,  and  in  what  is  no'w  known 
as  Nubia  and  Abyssinia.  Biit  they  were  scattered  indefi- 
nitely over  the  whole  of  the  central  and  southern  parts  of  the 
continent  J  so  far  as  those  regions  were  kno'vvTi  to  the  ancients^ 
From  thia  family  have  imdoubtedly  descended  the  modem 
African  or  Negro  race.  From  the  account  which  Herodo- 
tus and  other  ancient  historians  give  of  the  habits  and  phjrs- 
ical  character  of  the  ancient  Ethiopian  stocky  they  do  not 
differ  essentially  from  the  modern  African  race — a  people 
who  are  now  spread  over  two-thirds  of  the  whole  continent, 
and  are  vastly  more  numerous  than  they  ever  were  in  any 
previous  period  of  their  bistorj^ 

But  however  correctly  informed  the  ancients  were  in  rela- 
tion to  the  inhabitants  of  Africa  they  had  no  just  ideas 
either  of  the  shape  or  the  size  of  the  continent  itself  They 
were  aware  that  it  w^as  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  water,  ex- 
cept at  the  narrow  Isthmus  of  Suez ;  but  they  had  no  prop- 
er eonception  of  its  full  size,  or  of  its  great  extension  toward 
the  south.  They  were  not  indifferent,  however,  to  the  solution 
of  its  geographical  outlines*  They  were  as  curious  to  ascer- 
tain lis  external  form  as  modem  nations  have  been  to  ascer- 
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tain  its  internal  geography.  Various  attempts  were  made  at 
different  times  to  settle  this  difficult  problem  bj  circumiiavi- 
gating  the  continent-  Herodotms  records  one  which  there  is 
the  strongest  reason  to  believe  actually  achieved  this  great 
object*  According  to  his  account  certain  Phcenician  naviga^ 
tors,  under  the  direction  of  Pharaoh  NechOj  king  of  Egypt, 
performed  this  voyage  about  six  hundred  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  The  narrative  of  this  extraordinaiy  exploit  is 
vmy  meagre  and  unsatiaftictory,  but  one  or  two  faets  are  in- 
cidentally introduced  into  it,  short  as  it  is,  which  go  very 
far  to  establish  its  credibility,  ^*  The  Phcenidans,''  he  says, 
"setting  sail  from  the  Eed  Sea,  made  their  way  into  the 
Southern  Sea*  When  autumn  approached,  they  drew  their 
vessels  to  land,  sowed  a  crop,  waited  till  it  was  grown,  reaped 
itj  and  put  to  sea>  Having  spent  two  years  in  this  manner, 
in  the  third  year  they  reached  the  Pillars  of  Ilercijles,  and 
returned  to  Egypt,  reporting  what  does  not  find  belief  with 
me,  but  may  perhaps  with  some  other  persons,  for  they  said 
in  passing  Africa  they  had  the  sun  to  the  right,  r  e^,  to  the 
north  of  them.     In  tliis  way  Libya  w^as  lirst  discovered/* 

Much  has  been  written  both  in  favor  and  against  the  truth 
of  this  narrative*  To  the  candid  reader,  however,  while  there 
is  nothing  incredible  or  marvelous  in  the  narrative  itself,  there 
are  several  facts  which  render  it  at  leajat  very  probable.  The 
length  of  time  assigned  to  the  voyage,  allowing  five  or  six 
months*  detention  for  raising  a  crop  of  grain,  is  about  what 
we  would  expect  it  to  be,  when  we  consider  the  distance  they 
would  have  to  sail,  and  the  rude  state  of  navigation  in  that 
age  of  the  world*  But  the  strongest  corroboration  is  to  be 
found  in  the  very  fact  which  caused  the  faithful  historian 
himself  to  question  its  correctness.  He  had  no  idea  of  the 
astronomical  phenomenon  that  would  necessarily  have  pre- 
sented itself  to  these  navigators,  when  they  got  to  the  south 
of  the  equator.  And,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  scarcely  possible 
that  these  adventurers  could  have  conceived  the  idea  of  see- 
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lug  the  stm  to  the  north  of  them,  if  it  h£ui  aot  been  the  re^ 
suit  of  actual  observatioD^ 

Several  other  attempts  were  made  to  circmoiiayigate  the 
continent  of  Africa*  One  of  these  was  by  a  PerBian  noble- 
msny  of  the  name  of  Sataspea^  who  was  condemned  by  Xerx- 
es to  be  impaled,  but  had  his  sentence  commuted  to  the  task 
of  sailing  around  the  continent  of  Africa.  He  passed  out  be- 
tween the  Pillars  of  Hercules^  but  was  so  much  terrified  by 
the  open  sw^ell  of  the  Atlantic  that  he  put  back  and  returned 
home^  and  ultimately  suffered  the  penalty  that  had  been  de- 
nounced against  him. 

Another  trial  was  made  to  accomplish  the  same  ohject  by 
Eudoius,  a  native  of  Cizicus*  He  also  passed  oat  between 
the  pillars  J  and  followed  the  coast  to  the  southward,  until  he 
fell  in  with  natives  who  he  fancied  spoke  the  same  language 
which  he  had  heard  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  continent. 
If  this  were  really  true,  he  must  have  extended  his  voyage 
beyond  the  Gulf  of  Benin  5  for  no  one  lan^a^e  is  known  to 
extend  across  the  continent  at  any  point  north  of  this.  His 
provisions  failed  him  here,  wberever  the  place  may  have  been, 
and  he  was  compelled  to  return  to  the  Mediterranean- 

But  the  most  interesting  enterprise  of  which  we  have  any 
reliable  information,  and  the  only  one  which  throws  any  light 
upon  the  remote  history  of  Western  A^ca,  was  undertaken 
by  the  Carthaginians,  under  the  direction  of  Hanno,  a  dis- 
tinguished generalj  and,  as  is  generally  supposed,  between  five 
and  six  liundred  years  before  the  Christian  era.  Among  all 
the  great  nations  of  antiquity  the  Carthaginians  were  the 
most  distinguished  for  their  commercial  enterprises.  Their 
ships  frequented  almost  every  port  in  the  McditeiTanean,  and 
sometimes  they  found  then*  way  even  to  the  barbarous  shore 
of  England  and  Ireland,  They  planted  colonies  in  all  parts 
of  Northern  Africa,  had  highways  for  commerce  with  Egj^pt 
and  Ethiopia^  and  they  are  known  to  have  had  commercial  in- 
tercourse with  people  living  south  of  the  Grreat  Desert.    Hav- 
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ing  carried  their  enterprises  into  Eili  these  regions,  thej  next 
determined  upon  exploring  and  Bettling  the  western  shores  of 
Africa.  For  this  purpose  an  expedition  was  fitted  out,  con- 
sisting of  sixty  ships  of  fifty  oai's  each,  and  30,000  persona 
of  both  sexes,  with  nmple  provisions,  and  every  thing  neces^ 
msj  for  m  great  an  undertaking.  The  object  of  the  expedi- 
tion was  tliree-fold ;  l■^^*,  to  explore  the  country,  found  colo- 
nies, and  promote  commercial  speculations. 

The  expedition  having  cleared  the  Pillars  of  Hercules, 
sailed  two  days  along  the  coast  and  founded  their  first  colo- 
ny, which  they  called  Thymatirum*  A  short  distance  be- 
yond this  J  at  a  promontory  called  Holceis,  they  erected  a  tem- 
ple to  Neptnne,  and  proceeded  on  their  yoytige,  A  short 
distance  farther  on  they  came  to  a  beautiful  lake,  the  edges 
of  which  were  bordered  with  large  recdSj  and  here  they  found 
elephants  and  other  wild  beiists  in  great  abundance*  A  day's 
sail  from  this  place  brought  them  to  another  lake,  where  they 
founded  ^ve  small  colonies  near  to  eat^li  other.  The  next 
Important  point  in  their  voyage — but  we  are  not  informed 
how  long  they  were  in  reaching  it  —  was  the  great  Eiver 
Liius,  on  the  hanks  of  which  they  found  a  pastoral  people 
whom  they  caJled  Lixita^.  They  seemed  to  be  a  mild  and 
quiet  people,  and  treated  the  Carthaginians  with  much  kind- 
ness* In  the  same  re^on  they  found  Ethiopians  of  a  much 
le^s  hostpi  table  character.  They  were  also  told  that  there 
were  Trogloditoe  dwelling  in  the  mountains,  where  the  Lixus 
took  its  rise,  who  were  fleeter  than  horaes.  Having  procured 
LixitEB  as  iuterpreterSj  they  continued  their  voyage  three  dayi 
farther,  and  came  to  a  lax^e  bay,  where  they  founded  a  dty 
and  called  it  Cerne,  Here  they  judged  themselves  to  have 
saile4  m  far  irom  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  as  it  was  trom  that 
place  to  Carthage*  This  statement  corroborates  the  general 
opinion  that  this  ancient  Ceme  is  the  same  as  the  modern 
Aiguin,  which  is  situated  about  20^  north  latitude,  and  about 
two  hundred  and  forty  miles  north  of  the  Senegal  River, 
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The  neitt  place  thej  made  was  a  large  kke,  which  they 
entered  by  sailing  through  a  small  creek  called  Chretes-  In 
this  they  found  three  islands,  all  larger  than  the  island  of 
Ceme.  One  day*3  sail  brought  them  to  the  extremity  of  a 
bay  overhung  ■with  mountains,  which  were  inliabited  by  sav- 
ages clothed  with  the  skins  of  "wild  beasts,  and  who  prevented 
their  landing  by  pelting  them  with  stones.  The  next  point 
in  their  voyjige  was  a  large  imd  broad  river  infested  with 
crocodiles  and  aea-horses,  and  from  this  place  they  made  their 
way  back  to  Ceme, 

♦After  recruiting,  they  resnmed  their  voyage  and  sailed  along 
the  shores  for  twelve  successive  days.  The  inhabitants  along 
this  region  were  Ethiopians,  whose  language  the  Lixitoe  in- 
terpreters did  not  understand*  They  always  fled  at  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Carthaginians,  and  it  was  impossible  to  have 
any  intercourse  with  them.  Having  held  on  their  way  two 
days  farther,  they  came  to  an  immense  opening  in  the  fiea 
(probably  a  large  bay),  on  either  side  of  which  they  saw  fires 
at  night  rising  at  intervals  in  all  directions*  Having  replen- 
ished their  stock  of  water  herCj  they  continued  their  voyage 
five  days  farther ,  and  arrived  at  a  large  bay  which  their  in- 
terpreters said  w*as  called  the  Western  Horn.  In  this  bay 
they  found  a  large  island,  in  the  centre  of  which  was  a  salt 
lake  with  a  small  island  in  it.  When  they  went  ashore  in 
the  daytime  they  saw  no  inhabitants,  but  at  night  they  saw 
fires  in  eveiy  direction,  and  heard  a  confused  noise  of  pipes, 
cymbals,  dmms^  and  shouts,  and  being  greatly  frightened, 
their  diviners  advised  them  to  leave  the  place  as  speedily  as 
possible.  The  farther  they  went,  however,  the  deeper  they 
plunged  into  mystery.  They  soon  found  themselves  abreast 
of  a  country  hlaKing  with  fires,  streams  of  which  seemed  to 
be  pouring  from  the  mountain  tops  into  the  very  sea.  Hav- 
ing proceeded  four  days  farther,  they  came  to  a  country  which 
seemed  to  be  in  a  universal  blaze  at  night,  and  at  one  point 
the  fire  seemed  to  blaze  up  to  the  very  stars,  which  they  were 
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tcpld  wa^  the  chariot  of  the  gods*  Three  days  more  brought 
them  to  another  bay  called  the  Southern  Horn*  Id  this  hay 
was  a  lat^e  island  filled  with  savage  inhabitants,  the  greater 
part  of  whom  were  women.  Their  bodies  were  haiiy,  and 
their  interpreters  called  them  Gmllm,  They  attempted  to 
seize  some  of  the  men^  but  they  escaped  out  of  their  hands 
to  the  rocky  precipices,  and  defended  themaelves  with  stones* 
They  secured  three  of  the  females^  but  found  them  so  un- 
manageable that  they  put  them  to  death  and  preserved  their 
skins. 

Here  their  voyage  terminated,  Thexr  provisions  became 
so  low  that  they  were  compelled  to  retrace  their  steps. 

To  what  point  on  the  coast  this  voyage  extended  it  is  al- 
most impossible  to  ascertain.  Different  writers  have  come  to 
conclusions  widely  at  variance  with  each  other.  M,  Gosse- 
lin  contends  that  it  did  not  extend  beyond  the  Eiver  Nun,  on 
the  frontiers  of  the  Morocco  coast.  Major  Rennellj  on  the 
other  hand,  fixes  its  tcrniination  to  th^  northwani  of  Sierra 
Leone^  and  supposes  the  island  of  the  GoriUre  to  be  the  island 
of  Sherbro,  Bougainville  traces  these  adventurers  to  the 
Gulf  of  Benin-  This  immense  discrepancy  shows  that  there 
must  be  very  few  data  in  the  narrative  itself  upon  which  to 
build  an  opinion ,  or  that  one  or  more  of  these  geographers 
must  have  used  their  materials  very  un skillfully. 

There  are  facts  in  the  narrative,  however,  that  furnish  the 
basis  for  conclusions  which  may  be  regarded  as  at  least  an 
approximation  to  the  truth.  These  voyagei-s  when  they  ar- 
rived at  Ceniej  concluded  that  they  had  sailed  as  far  from 
the  Pillars  of  Hercules  as  it  was  from  that  to  Carthage. 
This  reckoning  would  place  Ceme  somewhere  not  far  from 
the  modem  Arguirij  which  is  20^  north  latitude.  From  this 
point  the  number  of  days  of  direct  sailing  was  twenty-four. 
Allowing  them  to  have  sailed  forty  miles  a  day,  they  would 
have  reached  Cape  Mount,  near  Sherbro,  which  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  reckoning  of  Major  Eennell,  and  no  doubt  is 
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much  nearer  the  trutb  than  the  concluaions  of  either  of  the 
other  twOi 

The  description  they  give  of  the  different  localities  they 
visited  is  so  vague  and  indefinite,  that  it  affi>rd3  little  or  no 
aid  in  determiidng  what  poiuta  they  actually  referred  to* 
The  confused  noise  of  drums  and  shouts  which  fell  upon 
their  ears  at  night,  and  the  fires  which  blamed  up  in  every 
direction  around  tbenij  is  a  remarkable  feature  in  their  joui^ 
nal,  and  goes  farther  to  confirm  its  truthfulness  than  any 
thing  else.  If  due  allowance  is  made  for  their  supei^titioug 
notions  and  excited  imaginations,  they  saw  and  heard  nothing 
but  what  is  perfectly  familiar  to  every  one  who  visits  that 
country  at  the  present  day*  These  Carthaginians  happened 
Uy  be  running  along  the  coast  at  the  season  of  the  year  when 
the  natives  of  the  country  were  preparing  to  plant  their 
farms ;  and  this  is  always  done  by  cutting  down 'the  under- 
growth and  grass,  and  setting  fire  to  it  when  it  becomes  per- 
fectly dry  and  combustible.  This  is  generally  done  at  night ; 
and  if  the  farm  happens* to  be  on  the  summit  of  a  hill  or  on 
the  precipitous  sides  of  a  high  mountain,  the  flames  might 
well  seem  to  blaze  up  to  tlie  stars.  The  confused  noises  of 
drams  and  shouts  were  but  the  accompaniments  of  their  even- 
ing dances,  and  would  not  fall  less  strangely  upon  the  ear  of  a 
visitor  at  the  prei»ent  day^  provided  he  had  no  knowledge  of 
the  intent  of  it,  than  it  did  upon  the  ancient  Carthaginians, 

The  contest  they  had  with  the  OoriUjR  is  uidikc  any  thing 
that  would  he  Ukely  to  take  plac^  now;  and  we  scarcely 
know  what  interpretation  to  put  upon  this  part  of  their  story. 
It  IB  possible,  however^  that  the  Chimpanzee  tribe  may  have 
been  much  more  numerous  two  thousand  years  ago  than  they 
are  at  present,  and  shut  upj  as  they  may  have  been,  on  a  con- 
tracted island,  they  may  have  become  fierce^  and  made  a  more 
vigorous  defense  than  they  would  now  on  the  main  land, 
where  they  have  immense  forests  to  which  they  could  retreat 
from  their  human  pursuers. 
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It  is  an  interesting  historical  fact  that  the  Negro  race  had 
reached  the  western  frontiers  of  the  African  continent  more 
than  two  thousand  years  ago,  and  that  they  were  then  dis- 
tinguiflhed  not  only  by  the  same  physital  charactenRtics,  bnt 
by  many  of  the  eustoins  and  habits  that  have  been  continuetl, 
with  little  change^  even  dowTi  to  the  present  time*  What 
revolutions  may  have  taken  place  in  their  moral^  social,  and 
civil  condition  dming  the  long  interval  which  elapsed  be- 
tween the  period  of  the  visit  of  the  Cartbaginians  and  the 
modem  Portuguese  discoverers,  it  is  impossible  to  conjecture. 
Among  themselves  there  are  no  historical  records ;  and  even 
their  traditionary  stories  do  not  eittend  over  more  than  one 
or  two  centuries,  ajid  are  always  miaced  up  with  so  much  of 
the  fabulous  J  that  they  can  not  be  received  without  great 
abatement.  That  tins  people  should  have  been  preserved  for 
so  long  a  periotl,  in  constantly  iiicre-asiing  numbers,  and  that 
in  the  face  and  deapite  of  the  most  adyer^e  inflneneesj  while 
other  race©,  who  were  placed  in  circumstances  much  more 
favorable  for  the  perpetuation  of  their  nationality,  have 
passed  away  from  the  earth  or  dwindled  down  to  a  handful 
of  modem  descendants,  is  one  of  those  mysterious  providences 
that  admits  of  no  ratiooal  solution,  unless  it  be  that  they 
have  been  preserved  for  some  important  future  destiny. 
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CHAPTER  IL 

G«oe»(diy  of  Western  AfricaL, — The  three  pnncipttl  DrvimmiB, — Kftt- 
ttfsl  Steneiy-^Iis  Bipora, — Lafoon^  ^  Seaaons.^Wmda. — Its  la- 
luibltanis  of  Sette^^bla,  Nortbem  Gmnea,  and  Southern  Goinea. 
— General  Character  aitd  Cosditicm  of  the  People. 

Westehn  Afbica^  in  the  tnodern  and  general  aeoeptatioii 
of  the  term  J  is  that  portion  of  the  continent  lying  along  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  between  the  sauthern  borders  of  the  Greai 
Desert,  in  16'>  noith  latitude*  and  the  Portuguese  proTinoa 
of  Benguela,  in  about  the  same  decree  of  muih  latitude^  and 
Toriea  in  nidth  from  two  hundred  to  throe  hundred  and  fif- 
tj  mile^^  Ii  heatB  about  the  same  geographical  relation  to 
the  continent  of  Africa  that  what  iure  here  <^ed  the  Atlan- 
He  Stiiea  do  to  Nonh  America. 

The  great  chain  of  ujonniains  which  stretches  Bcmm  the  en* 
,  lire  coniinent^ — &om  the  Straits  of  Babel*3laiideb,  on  the  east, 
|to  the  Gulf  of  Benin,  on  the  west — and  known  as  the  Jebet-«t- 
Komri,  or  Uountainfl  of  the  Moon,  about  two  hundi^d  tniles 
faeCbre  it  reaches  Its  westan  tarntnaijon  sends  olf  two  gtuM 
Wfom  m  o|}fiot9te  dmc£xm&^*  One  of  these  ifmrs.  or  tMimaa^ 
wmam  m  a  nwthwesterly  directioiu  keipiiig  aeufy  pmaSM  to 
tlie  iea-ooast^  and  not  more  tiian  two  liiiiidE«d  mahs  ^tftwnt,^ 
until  il  wmchm  ibt  laiitude  of  Stara  Leone,  where  it  makes  aa 
wmmtaam  xweep  into  the  intenoe,  Indliiiiog  tio  ^e  northeaot^ 

intil  it  reac^eB  and  »  kfil  ill  the  ttnds  of  the  C^«il  DesaV 
«ft  <be iktamem of  KV«n or a^ lumired uOes from  theses^ 
tfom^    Tliia  dtain  is  nm  than  tvo  tbcNv^  nils  ki^ 
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boundnry  of  the  northern  half  of  Western  Africa^  and  sepa- 
rates it  from  the  great  kingdom jt  of  Soudanj  or  Central  North- 
ern Africa* 

The  other  cliain  separates  itself  from  the  main  range  neai^ 
er  to  the  sea-coast,  and  for  the  iirst  htmdred  miles  keeps  in 
eight  of  itj  after  which  it  bears  ofl'  in  a  southejisterly  direo 
tioHj  until  it  gets  to  the  distance  of  two  hundred  and  hfty 
mlles^  and  then  resumes  a  pjLraUel  line  to  the  sea-coast,  until 
it  reaches  the  latitude  of  Benguela,  where  it  terminates*  This 
chain  is  between  ten  and  twelve  hundred  miles  long,  aiid  was 
called  by  the  early  Portuguese  naTigators  the  "Sierra  del 
Crystal."  It  forms  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  southern  half 
of  Western  Afnca,  and  separates  it  from  the  unexplored  re- 
i^ons  of  Central  Southern  AlHca. 

Those  portions  of  the  continent  lying  along  the  Atlantic, 
to  the  north  and  the  south  of  what  are  regarded  as  the  prop- 
er boundaries  of  Western  Africa,  are  respectively  iiBsigned  to 
what  is  better  known  as  North  and  South  Africa.* 

Western  Africa  may  be  divided,  according  to  the  charac- 
ter of  its  population,  into  three  grand  divisions*  The  first 
of  these  is  Senegumbia,  which  extends  from  the  southern  bor- 
ders of  the  Great  Desert  to  Cape  Yerga,  in  10^  north  lati- 
tude, a  point  nearly  equidistant  from  Sierra  Leone  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Kio  Grande,  and  extends  interiorward  to  the 
distance  of  seven  hundred  miles. 

The  second  division,  knowTi  as  Upper,  or  Northern  Cxuinea, 
Bartends  from  Cape  Verga  to  the  Kameruns  Moun tains,  in 
the  Gulf  of  Benin,  a  distance,  coastwise,  of  more  than  fifteen 
hundred  miles,  but  not  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
wide. 

The  third  division  is  Icnown  as  Southern  Guinea,  aome- 
timea  eaUed  **  Southern  Ethiopia,"  and  extends  from  the 

*  The  whole  tcngth  of  this  portion  of  the  eontincut  of  Africa^  foUow^ 
f  jug  ihe  wiadtii^  course  of  the  seii-coast,  is  something  like  4000  mile^, 
Bind  has  &a  area  something  more  than  1,000,000  $qu«j-e  miles. 
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Kamemns  Afountaii^  in  4^  north  lattoide,  to  Bengcela,  m 
about  16°  south  latitude. 

The  physical  aspect  of  the  country,  as  img;ht  be  mferred 
from  its  immense  extent,  is  not  only  very  Tsried,  but  pre- 
aonts  some  of  tlie  richest  and  most  exuberant  natural  scen- 
ery to  be  found  any  where  in  the  woi^d.  Some  portions  of 
Sen(^^ambi%  as  also  certain  districts  in  Northern  Guinea,  are 
fiat  and  monotonous,  but  these  are  exoefitiOQs  to  the  general 
features  of  the  counttj* 

In  the  vicinity  of  Sierra  Leone^  Cape  Mount,  and  Cape 
JSesmrBdOj  the  eye  rests  upon  bold  head^lands  and  high 
promontories  enveloped  in  the  richest  tropicjil  verdure. 

In  the  region  of  Cape  Palmas  tliere  are  extended  plains, 
somewhat  undulating,  that  are  beaut ilted  with  iihnost  every 
variety  of  the  pahu  and  palmetto.  On  the  Drewiu  coast  the 
country  rises  to  high  table-land  of  the  richest  asjject,  and  of 
immense  extent.  The  Gold  Coaat  presents  hills  4\nd  dale^  of 
ahnoat  every  conceivable  form  and  variety;  and  as  ti^  ap- 
pfoach  the  equatorial  regions,  e^iccially  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Fisrnantlo  Fo  and  the  Kamernns*  mount  am  scenery  pre- 
sents itself  of  exceeding  beanly  aud  surpassing  magniHeence. 

The  four  great  rivens  of  Western  Afi-ica,  taking  them  in 
their  geograpldcal  order,  are  thti  S««iegal  and  Gambia  of 
SGnegHml«a,  the  Niger  of  Nortliem  Guin^  and  the  Kongo 
of  SouthejTu  Guinecu 

Tlio  Snnegal  takes  it»  nm  in  th<i  chain  of  mountiuns  which 
forms  the  dividing  liiin  ln4wtHHi  Senegtmibia  and  the  north- 
ern kingilnmn  of  Soudaiu  and  atli^r  inirsuing  its  course  along 
tbo  NanrhiM'u  hord^irN  of  tlir  ttauvt  Desert  for  the  distance  of 
sontothihj^  like  HoO  or  lOUO  udlos,  it  discharges  itself  into  the 
ocean  In  alumt  1(1^'  north  hUitude.  It  has  but  a  moderate 
draught  of  watw  at  it**  oiitkt,  and  can  admit,  therefore,  only 
the  smaller  ohim  uf  veeaels,  but  for  such  it  is  navigable  to  the 
diatimce  of  six  or  seven  hundred  miles. 

The  Grambia  takes  its  rise  near  Timbo,  the  capital  of  Futa- 
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JalloQ,  at  not  more  tban  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  a 
direct  iine  from  the  sea-coast.  Its  course  ia  meandering,  and 
its  whole  length  is  not  less  than  eight  hundred  miles*  It 
has  a  much  greater  depth  of  water  at  its  mouth  than  the 
Sen^al,  and  is  navigable  for  vesseb  of  ordinaiy  tonnage  for 
^  Beveral  hundred  miles. 

The  Niger,  or  Quorra,  is  the  great  river  of  Western  and 
Central  Africa.  It  takes  its  rise  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Kong  MountainSj  and  at  no  great  di stance  from  the  sourcea 
of  the  Senegal  and  Gambia.  After  an  immense  sweep,  first  in 
a  north^^isterly  and  then  in  a  southwesterly  direetiouj  it  dis' 
charges  itself  into  the  Gulf  of  Benin  hy  eight  or  ten  diiferent 
mouths.  Its  whole  length  is  scarcely  less  than  two  thousand 
mileSj  and  were  it  not  for  the  rapids  at  Broussa,  it  would  ho 
navigable  for  as  great  a  distance  as  almost  any  other  river  in 
the  world.  About  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  the  sea- 
coast,  and  just  before  it  forces  its  way  through  the  Kong 
Mountains,  it  receives  the  Tchadda,  a  stream  in  size  equal  to 
itself,  and  perhaps  not  less  in  length,  from  the  southwest. 

The  Kongo  takes  its  rise  on  the  south  side  of  the  Jebel-el- 
Komri,  and  about  the  middle  of  the  continent.  Its  general 
course  is  southwest,  and  its  whole  length  is  not  less  than  one 
thousand  or  twelve  hundred  miles.  It  forces  its  way  throngh 
the  Sierra  del  Crj^stal  Mountainaj  and  discharges  itself  into 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  in  about  C^  south  latitude,  and  thus  di- 
vides Southern  Guinea  into  two  nearly  equal  halves.  It  is 
navigable  to  the  distance  of  sever^  hundred  milesj  and  is  one 
of  the  finest  rivers  in  the  world. 

The  rivers  of  the  second  class  are  Rio  Grande  of  Sene- 
gambia ;  the  Sierra  Leone,  St,  Paul  or  MeasuradOj  Kavali, 
St.  Andrews,  Cape  Lahu,  Basam,  Asainij  the  Yolta  and 
Lagos  of  Northern  Guinea ;  and  the  Kameruns,  the  Ga* 
bun,  Nazareth,  Am  brie,  and  Kozanza,  of  Lower  or  Southern 
Guinea*  None  of  these  rivers  are  more  than  two  or  three 
hunted  miles  long,  and  they  all  take  their  rise  in  the  great 
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range  of  mountains  which  forms  the  eastern  boundaries  of 
Western  Airica*  Those  in  the  Gulf  of  Benin,  and  in  South- 
ern Guiiicaj  are  generally  veiy  wide  at  their  mouths^  and 
form  excellent  harbors  for  shipping,  bnt  none  of  them  are 
navigable  to  a  greater  distance  than  one  hundred  miles. 

Western  Afriea  Is  singularly  deficient  in  bays  and  harbors 
for  shipping,  GoreCj  Gambia,  and  Sierra  LeonCj  have  exeel- 
lent  harborg,  and  furnish  every  facility  for  eommerctal  enter- 
prise* But  l>etween  the  tet  mentioned  place  and  the  rivers 
in  the  Gulf  of  Benin — a  distance  coastwise  of  something  like 
fifteen  hundi'ed  miles — there  is  not  a  single  bay,  harbor,  es* 
tuary,  or  indentation  of  any  kind,  where  a  vessel  of  any 
considerable  si^e  can  bo  shielded  from  storms  and  the  heavy 
swella  of  the  open  ocean.  Ships  have  to  ride  at  anchor  in 
the  open  sea,  and  at  most  places  one  or  two  miles  fi-om  the 
land;  while  the  lading  and  unlading  must  be  effected  by 
boatSj  and  often  through  the  heaviest  and  most  dangerous 
Burf*  This  must  always  be  a  serious  impediment  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  commercial  resources  of  Northern  Guinea. 
From  the  Gull*  of  Benin  southward  almost  every  river  of 
any  size  forms  an  estuary  or  bay  at  its  mouth,  and  aftbrds 
safe  anchorage  for  vessels  of  the  largest  size,  among  which 
may  be  mentioned.  Old  Kalabar^  KamerunSj  the  Bay  of  Co- 
risco,  the  Gabun,  the  Bay  of  Kabinda,  the  Kongo  Riverj  and 
Loando  St*  Pauls. 

There  is  another  feature  of  the  sea-coast  region  that  should 
not  be  overlooked.  In  consequence  of  the  exposed  condition 
of  the  sea-coast  to  the  heavy  swells  from  the  open  ocean j  the 
rivers  and  smaller  streams  are  frequently  obstmcted,  and 
form  for  themselves  backwaters  or  lagoons.  These  lagoons 
are  separated  from  the  ocean  only  by  a  narrow  bank  of  sand, 
which  is  thrown  up  by  the  outer  swell.  They  are  sometimes 
two  or  three  hundred  miles  long,  but  generally  have  only  a 
few  feet  depth  of  water,  and  are  seldom  more  than  a  quarter 
or  half  mile  wide.     One  of  these  lagoons  extends  nearly  the 
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wtolfi  length  of  the  Ivoiy  CoaM  ;  anotlier  along  the  greater 
part  of  the  Slave  Coast  i  and  a  third  from  Cape  Lopeis  to 
Mayumba.  They  famish  great  facihtics  of  intercoui*se  and 
commerce  to  the  miuitime  tribes,  but  are  too  shallow  for  or- 
^inarj  shipping.  In  the  rainy  season,  when  they  bccomo 
swollen  to  an  unusual  degree,  tiiey  force  a  passage  through 
the  embankment  of  sand  wliich  separates  them  from  the  sea, 
but  as  soon  as  the  water  reaches  the  level  of  the  sea,  the 
breach  is  filled  bj  the  sand  thrown  up  by  the  outer  swell, 
and  the  water  soon  rigesi  again  to  its  usual  height, 

A  belt  of  the  densest  wood  imd  jungle  of  a  hundred  Jniles 
wide  extends  along  the  whole  length  of  Western  Africa,  and 
IS  uo  doubt  the  chief  cause  of  the  sickness  which  prevails  in 
this  region^  Wliere  the  land  has  never  been  cultivated^  for^ 
est  tre<ss  of  giant  size  may  be  seen  in  every  direction*  At 
some  points  they  arc  the  only  landmarks  by  which  mar  in  era 
can  identify  the  situation  of  some  very  important  native  vil- 
lages. When  these  natural  forests  are  once  cut  down,  the 
land  is  soon  covered  by  a  jungle  of  undergrowtb,  which  is 
almost  impenetrable  for  man  or  beast  Beyond  this  belt  of 
wood  and  jungle  the  country  is  more  open,  the  air  is  drier 
and  freer  from  miasma,  and  the  climate  decidedly  healthier, 
both  for  natives  of  the  country  and  foreigners* 

The  cMmate  along  the  sea- coast  is  by  no  means  oppressively 
warm.  The  alternate  land  and  sea  breezes,  wliieh  prevail 
during  three -fourths  of  the  day,  moderate  the  temperature, 
and  render  the  climate  rather  pleasant  than  otherwise.  The 
general  range  of  temperature  ia  between  70^  and  90°,  sel- 
dom below  the  former  or  higher  than  the  latter.  The  land 
wind  usually  commences  blowing  about  1  o'clock  a.m«j  and 
continues  until  10  a^m.  The  sea-breeze  commences  about 
12  M,,  and  blows  w^ithout  intermission  until  about  midnight. 
The  interval  between  the  cessation  of  the  land  and  the  com^ 
mencement  of  the  sea  breeze,  is  usually  the  wannest  and  most 
oppressive  part  of  the  day.    The  land-breeze  is  usually  cool. 
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damp,  and  disagreeabty  chillj.  The  scarbreeze,  on  the  con* 
traiy,  is  cool  and  refreshing* 

Tbe  only  seasons  recognized  in  the  countiy  are  the  dry 
and  rainy.  The  distinctions  of  suramer  and  winter,  as  also 
spring  and  autumn,  are  unknown. 

The  rains  follow  the  sun,  and  are  always  most  abundant 
where  it  is  vertical.  The  consequence  is  that  the  rains  pre- 
vail at  different  places  at  different  times.  In  Senegarobia,  for 
exairiple,  the  rainy  months  are  from  May  to  September,  which 
are  the  dry  months  at  the  equator. 

Another  fact^  accounted  for  on  tbe  same  principle,  is,  that 
at  the  tropics,  where  the  sun  is  vertical  only  once  a  year, 
there  is  only  one  dry  a.nd  one  rainy  season,  but  both  of  a 
longer  period ;  whereas  at  the  equator  the  sun  is  vertical 
twice  a  year,  and  the  consequence  is,  that  there  are  two  dry 
and  two  rainy  reasons,  but  of  shorter  duration. 

Another  difference  is^  that  tbe  rain  falls  in  very  heavy 
showers  near  the  equator,  and  mostly  at  night,  while  near 
the  tropics  it  rains  const^intly  for  weeks  and  months  in  suc- 
ceasion.  Toward  the  breaking  up  of  the  rainy  season,  torna- 
does prevail  on  all  parts  of  the  coast,  but,  like  the  seasons,  they 
prevail  at  different  places  at  different  times.  Tbey  occur 
every  four  or  five  days,  blow  with  violence  for  the  time,  but 
seldom  last  more  than  one  or  two  hours  s  and  they  generally 
come  in  the  afternoon,  after  an  unusually  sultry  day<  Some- 
times  they  come  from  tbe  land,  and  then  again  from  the  sea. 
The  cloud,  when  first  noticed,  is  seldom  larger  than  a  "man's 
hand,"  and  is  accompanied  by  quick  and  faint  flashes  of  hght- 
ning.  It  spreads  rapidly,  becomes  dark  and  lowering,  and 
the  lightning  and  thunder  become  louder  and  more  vivid. 
The  cloud  gradually  forms  an  arch  as  it  rises  up  and  extends 
itself  along  the  horizonj  the  pendent  ends  of  which  are  rag- 
ged, and  in  the  course  of  an  hour  from  its  first  appearance  it 
begins  to  advance  with  almost  visible  rapidity.  The  sea  wind 
is  lulled,  the  heavens  become  darkened,  and  there  is  an  air 
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of  Bolemn  silence^  which  seems  to  he  felt  alike  by  muD  and 
beast*  IlTrom  land,  its  approach  is  seen  in  the  violent  agita- 
tion of  distant  tree$^  the  smoke  of  the  faUing  rain,  and  the 
whirling  of  diy  leaves  as  in  a  whirlwind-  Tli^  first  sensation 
is  that  of  a  gentle  breeze,  then  quick  and  successive  gusts, 
which  increase  in  violence  until  every  tree  around  jou  begins 
to  creak  and  bend  and  wave  before  its  tremendous  power* 
When  it  has  reached  its  acme  of  violence,  it  declines  veiy 
nearly  as  rapidly  as  it  commenced.  Sometimes  after  it  has 
blown  entirely  over,  it  sets  back  in  tbe  opposite  direction  and 
blows  veiy  nearly  as  long  and  as  violently  as  at  first,  Ves- 
seb  seldom  suffer  any  harm  from  these  tornadoes,  if  the  cap- 
tain is  on  his  guard.  Wlien  it  is  seen  coming  itp,  all  sails 
aro  taken  in  except  enough  to  steer  by,  and  i*emain  so  until 
the  fury  of  Ihe  wind  has  passed  by,  when  they  may  gradually 
be  raised  again,  and  tlie  vessel  then  Hies  before  tbe  tornado 
in  perfect  Siifety*  The  air  is  always  cooled  and  purified  by 
these  tornadoes^  and  persons  always  feel  relieTed  by  tUe  in- 
vigorating air  which  succeeds. 

The  Ilaj-mattan  wind,  as  it  is  called,  |H^vaila  at  certain 
seasons  in  Senegambia  and  Xorthern  Guinea^  but  is  seldom 
felt  in  any  part  of  Southern  Guinea.  This  wind  comes  from 
tbe  Great  Desert,  and  prevails  in  the  months  of  December, 
JanuEiry,  mid  February,  blowing  three  or  four  days  in  buc- 
ces^on.  It  is  felt  by  vessels  to  the  distanee  of  three  or  four 
hundred  miles  from  the  sea-coa^t*  It  is  always  attended 
by  a  dry,  hazy  atmosphere,  and  almost  every  thing,  animate 
and  inanimate,  feels  its  influence.  Door  and  window-shut- 
ters and  wooden  furniture  are  cracked  and  split  hj  the  dry- 
ness which  it  occasions.  Veneering  is  detached  frnm  furni- 
ture, the  covers  of  books  are  twisted  and  bent  backward, 
and  the  lips  and  tands  become  chapped  as  in  very  cold 
weather. 

During  the  prevalence  of  this  wind  the  sails  of  ships  be- 
come discolored,  and  tbe  fine  dust  which  collects  upon  them 
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becomes  so  thick  that  yovt  may  write  yotir  name  upon  them. 
Formerly  it  was  thought  that  this  dust  was  blown  from  the 
Great  Desert,  hat  Lientenaot  Matiry  traces  it  from  South 
Aineriea*  The  air  is  pleasant  and  bracing  for  Europeans, 
but  the  natives  of  the  country  find  it  Tery  disagreeable,  and 
have  to  resort  to  the  use  of  all  the  covering  for  their  bodies 
that  thcj  can  get  during  its  prevalence. 

The  inhabitants  of  Western  Africa  may  be  arranged  into 
three  great  families,  corresponding  to  the  geographical  divi- 
eions  of  the  country  already  mentioned.  Indeed,  these  divi- 
Bions  are  themselves  based  upon  this  arrangement  of  the 
leading  familieju  of  men,  more  than  upon  any  natural  or  geo- 
graphical outlines. 

These  fannliea  all  belong  to  one  race,  known  as  the  Negro 
or  African  race;  but  among  themselves  there  are  marked 
and  essential  differences,  ivhjch  will  not  be  overlookctl  by 
those  who  would  form  a  correct  idea  of  the  true  state  of  the 
country. 

In  Senegambia  there  are  three  leading  families,  known  as 
the  Jalofs,  the  Mandingoes,  and  the  Fulahs,  By  many  it  is 
doubted  whether  either  of  these  are  pure  Negroes*  The 
Fulahs  show^  the  strongest  marks  of  being  a  mixed  race. 
These  families  are  farther  distinguished  from  the  inhabitants 
of  Northern  and  Southern  Guinea  by  professing  the  Moham- 
medan faith  J  while  the  other  two  are  essentially  pagan. 

The  inhabitants  of  Northern  GQinea  are  known  as  the 
Nigritian  tamilyj  from  their  supposed  descent  from  the  great 
Negro  families  living  in  the  Yalley  of  the  Niger.  Those  of 
them  found  in  Northern  Guinea  may  be  subdivided  into  six 
or  seven  separate  familieB,  of  whom  we  shall  give  a  fuller  ac- 
count when  we  come  to  write  more  particularly  of  that  por- 
tion of  the  country.  In  complexion^  features^  and  other  phys- 
ical characteristics,  there  is  mnch  more  uniformity  among  the 
inhabitants  of  Northern  Guinea  than  among  those  of  either 
of  tbe  other  two  general  divisions ;  and  this  may  be  attribn- 
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tad. to  the  fact  that  this  family,  though  spread  over  a  vast  ex- 
tent of  countiyj  from  east  to  west,  is  neverthelesfl  comprised 
in  onlj  a  vei'y  few  degrees  of  latitadej  while  the  other  two 
extend  over  a  much  greater  number  of  degrees  of  latitude, 
and  consequently  have  a  much  greater  variety  of  clmiate. 

The  inhabitants  of  Southern  Guinea  are  known  as  the 
Ethiopian  or  Nilotic  family,  from  their  supposed  descent 
from  the  ancient  nations  of  the  Nile.  They  are  spread  over 
the  whole  of  the  southern  half  of  the  continent  of  Africa, 
from  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  are  supposed  to  be  an  entirely  diflerent  race  from  the 
great  Nigritian  stock,  occupying  all  the  country  between  the 
same  mountains  on  the  north  and  the  southern  borders  of  the 
Great  Desert.  They  differ  in  many  respects  from  the  hihab- 
itants  of  Upper  Guinea.  They  are  not  so  robust  or  energetic 
as  the  Nigritian  race.  Their  forms  are  more  slcnderj  their 
features  are  better,  and  they  are  characterized  by  more 
shrewdness  and  pliancy  of  character. 

There  are  no  extended  political  organisations  any  where 
in  Western  Africa,  with  the  exception  of  the  Fulshs  in  Bene- 
gambiaj  aod  the  kingdoms  of  Ashanti  and  Dehomi,  in  North* 
ern  Guinea^  and  neitlier  of  these  are  larger  or  more  power- 
ful than  the  second-rate  kingdoms  of  Europe*  As  a  general 
thingj  the  people  live  together  in  small  independent  commu- 
nities, varying  in  population  from  one  or  two  to  twenty  or 
thirty  thousand.  The  form  of  government  every  where  is 
nominal  monarchy,  but,  when  closely  scrutinized,  it  shows 
much  more  of  the  popular  or  patriarchal  element  than  of 
the  monarchic. 

The  inhabitants  of  Western  Alrica,  though  preatly  debased 
by  the  multifarious  forms  of  heathenism  found  among  themH* 
are  not,  never t bless,  to  be  ranked  among  the  lowest  order  of 
the  human  race.  Compared  with  the  civilized  nations  of 
tlie  earth,  their  deficiencies  are  palpable  enough ;  but  com- 
pared with  other  uncultivated  races  of  men»  they  would  oc- 
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cupj  at  least  a  very  respectable  medium.  In  their  native 
country,  and  that  portion  of  it  which  we  have  under  consid- 
eration, they  have  fixed  habitations ;  they  cultivate  the  soil 
for  the  means  of  subsistence ;  have  herds  of  domestic  ani- 
mals ;  show  as  much  foresight  as  almost  any  other  people,  in 
providing  for  their  future  wants ;  have  made  very  consider- 
able proficiency  in  most  of  the  mechanic  arts,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  they  evince  not  only  a  decided  taste,  but  an  equal 
aptitude  for  commercial  pursuits.  They  have  no  written  lit- 
erature, and  no  system  of  education,  with  the  exception  of 
those  who  have  been  brought  under  the  influence  of  Moham- 
medanism ;  but  they  have  almost  any  amount  of  unwritten 
lote,  in  the  form  of  fables,  allegories,  traditionary  stories,  and 
proverbial  sayings,  in  which  are  displayed  no  small  share 
of  close  observation,  lively  imagination,  and  extraordinary 
shrewdness  of  character. 

Among  the  various  branches  of  this  wide  and  extended 
family  there  is  great  diversity  of  character,  habits,  social  con- 
dition, superstitious  notions,  which  we  shaU  describe  more 
fully  when  we  come  to  speak  of  them  separately.  Before 
taking  up  these  points  we  must  give  some  account  of  the  first 
intercourse  established  between  this  people  and  the  civilized 
nations  of  Europe,  and  show  what  has  been  the  influence  of 
the  latter  upon  the  general  character  of  the  former. 
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CHAPTER  in. 

POHTUGUESE  DISCOVEIUES  IN  ^''ESTEEN  AFKICA, 

Causes  which  originated  thesfi  Discoveries. — Prince  Henry. — First  And 
Second  ExpedidoD.  —  Gunwales  Qaldezar  doablea  Cape  Bojador. — 
First  Slaves  broaght  from  Africa  to  FortxjgaJ.**The  Disco  very  and 
Settlement  of  ArgQin,^Nevv  impulse  f^ven  to  these  Discoveries* — 
Death  of  Prince  Henry. — Erectiqo  of  the  Fort  at  Ehmnfi. — Discov- 
ejy  of  Fernando  POj  Kongo,  and  other  pbces  in  Southern  Gnineii, 
— Cs[>e  of  Good  Hope  doubled  by  Yasco  de  Gama, — Three  Objects 
aimed  at  by  the  Portuguese  in  these  Researclies :  Commerciid  Gabs, 
Propagation  of  the  CathoUc  EeUgion,  and  the  Search  after  ^*Prea- 
ter  John," — Parti eipation  m  the  Slave-trade. ^Decline  of  Portu- 
guese Inflnence  in  Western  Africa, 

It  is  well  known  that  the  maritime  enterprises  of  tlie  fif- 
teenth and  sixteenth  centurieSj  which  led  to  the  disco verj'  of 
America  and  the  passage  to  the  East  Indies  by  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  had  their  origin  with  the  Portuguese. 

A  variety  of  circumstances  conspired,  during  the  fourteenth 
century,  to  awaken  a  spirit  of  commercial  enterprise  and  mar- 
itime discovery  among  the  nations  of  Europe.  The  success 
which  had  attended  the  commercial  speculations  of  the  Gen* 
oese  and  Venetian  merchants^  the  discovery  of  the  Canary 
Islands  by  the  Spaniards,  and  the  invention  of  the  mariner's 
compass  more  than  either  perhaps,  had  contributed  to  awaken 
and  foster  this  spirit. 

It  is  somewhat  singular,  however,  that  the  Portuguese, 
who  were  at  the  time  the  we^cst  and  the  feeblest  of  the 
nations  of  Europe,  should  have  been  destined,  nevertheless, 
to  be  leaders  in  a  series  of  the  most  brilliant  discoveries  re- 
corded in  the  history  of  the  world*  The  geographical  posi- 
tion of  their  country,  and  the  frequent  wars  in  which  they 
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were  engaged  with  the  Moors  of  Northan  Airica,  nndoiabt- 
edij  suggested  the  idea  of  making  disco veriea  along  the  west- 
ern shores  of  AlHca.  Whether  thej  had  any  knowledge  of 
the  discoveries  of  the  Carthaginians  in  the  same  r^on,  pre- 
Tious  to  the  Chnstian  era,  is  not  kno^ii^ 

Prince  Heniy^  the  tMrd  son  of  John  I.  of  Portugal,  was 
undoubtedly  the  originator,  and,  for  a  long  term  of  years,  the 
chief  director  of  all  the  discoveries  that  were  made  in  We^ 
ern  Africa.  During  the  war  which  he  maintmned  so  valop- 
ously  against  the  Moors,  he  gained  a  great  deal  of  valuable 
information  about  the  country  generally,  and  conceived  the 
idea  of  reaching  the  East  Indies  by  sailing  around  the  con-^ 
tinent  of  Africa. 

In  order  to  carry  out  and  facilitate  this  plan  he  took  up 
his  abode  near  Cape  St.  Vincent,  one  of  the  most  southerly 
ports  of  Portugal,  that  he  might  have  the  hist  view  of  his 
departing  ships,  and  catch  the  first  sight  of  them  on  their  re- 
turn from  their  periloue  vojages.  He  was  only  twenty-one 
years  of  age  at  the  lime,  and  he  devoted  the  whole  of  his  fu- 
ture life  to  this  one  great  object. 

Up  to  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century  none  of  th^ 
Portuguese  ships  had  ever  passed  Cape  Nun,  on  the  coast  of 
Morocco ;  and,  indeed,  the  name  itself  implied  either  that  it 
was  impassable,  or  had  never  been  passed. 

About  the  year  1415  two  small  vessels  were  dispatched 
by  the  prince,  which  went  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  be» 
yond  this  cape ;  hut  as  they  approached  Cape  Eojador,  thej 
were  so  much  fiightened  by  the  open  swell  of  the  ocean  which 
met  them  here,  that  they  put  about  their  ships,  and  returned 
home  with  all  possible  speed. 

This  expedition,  though  it  amounted  to  nothing  of  import- 
ance in  itself,  served,  nevertheless,  to  inspire  courage  in  oth- 
ers, and  it  was  not  long  before  another  was  fitted  out  for  the 
purpose  of  following  up  the  undertaking.  This  second  ex- 
pedition, in  attempting  to  double  Cape  Bojador,  was  driven 
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aut  to  sea  by  a  heavy  gaJe,  and  tlie  party,  when  they  sup- 
posed themselves  on  the  pomt  of  being  lost,  discovered  Porto 
Sao  to,  otte  of  the  Madeira  Islands,  This  led  to  reni^wed  re^ 
searches  in  the  same  directiotij  and  the  year  following  Ma- 
deira itself  was  discovered.  The  first  colony  was  planted 
here  in  1420,  and  the  vine  and  the  sugar-cane,  whieh  have 
flourished  so  wonderfully,  WTre  introduced  at  that  time. 

In  1433  Gilianez  succeeded  in  doubling  Cape  Bojador, 
which  waa  regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest  exploits  of  the 
age,  and  awakened  in  Portugal  a  feeling  of  interest  almost 
as  strong  as  the  discovery  of  America  afterward  did. 

Soon  after  this  Gonzales  Baldeza  extended  his  voyage  one 
hundred  and  sixty  miles  beyond  Cape  Bojador,  and  brought 
home  with  him  a  valuable  cai^o  of  seal-skins,  which  he  pre- 
sented to  Prince  Henry,  This  was  the  first  cargo  of  any 
Mad  that  w^as  ever  taken  from  the  western  coast  of  Africa 
to  Europe,  and  it  not  only  awakened  a  lively  interest  in  the 
community  at  large,  hut  gave  a  new  impulse  to  commercial 
enterprise. 

In  1442  Gonzales  retnmed  from  a  second  voyage  of  two 
years  and  a  half,  and  brought  with  him  this  time  ten  slaves, 
and  some  gold  dust.  This  was  the  first  gold,  and  these  w^ere 
the  first  sliives  that  were  ever  taken  from  the  western  shores 
of  Africa,  and  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  the  beginning 
of  that  inhuman  traffic  in  men,  which  has  continued  with 
little  or  no  interruption  for  more  than  four  centuries.  We 
are  not  informed  hy  what  means  the  slaves  w^ere  obtained, 
but  probably  they  were  kidnapped,  for  this  was  the  invaria- 
ble practice  of  those  who  follow^ed  up  this  iniquitous  traffic. 
The  slaves  were  presented  by  Prince  Heniy  to  Pope  Slartin 
Y.,  who  thereupon  conferred  upon  Portiagal  the  right  of  pos- 
session and  sovereignty  over  all  the  country  that  might  be 
discovered  between  Cape  Bojador  and  the  East  Indies.  In 
accepting  these  slaves  the  Pope  gave  his  sanction  to  the  in- 
iquitous transaction  by  which  they  were  taken ;  hut  it  would 
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be  difficult  to  say  whether  he  wai  guilty  of  greater  injustice 

in  conferring  upon  Portugal  territory  over  which  he  had  no 
jurisdiction,  and  which  as  yet  had  been  but  partially  discoy- 
ered,  or  inhumanity  in  consigning  the  whole  African  race  to 
perpetual  servitude. 

The  year  after  this  another  Fortuguese  mariner,  of  the 
name  of  Tri&tan  Nunez,  passed  Cape  Blanco  in  21^  north  lati- 
tude, and  discovered  the  island  of  Arguin,  which  is  supposed 
to  be  the  ancient  Cerne  of  the  Carthaginians,  Kear  this 
island  he  ejiptured  some  native  boats  and  made  their  crews 
slaves,  fourteen  persons  in  all,  and  took  them  to  Portugal* 

In  1446  another  adventurer,  of  the  name  of  Diniz  Fer- 
nandez j  discovered  Cape  Yerdj  and  the  year  following  X.anc- 
elot  entered  the  Senegal.  About  the  same  time  Tristan 
Nunez  pushed  his  disco veries  as  far  as  the  Eio  Grande  and 
the  Xunez.  Here  he  lost  his  life  in  an  attempt  to  kidnap 
some  of  the  natives  of  the  country,  and  enjojs  the  unenvi- 
able reputation  of  having  conferred  his  name  upon  one  of 
these  rivers  by  this  act  of  lawless  violence. 

In  1M8  Alpbonso  succeeded  to  the  Portuguese  crown,  and 
conferred  upon  his  nephew,  Prince  Henryj  the  control  of  all 
the  country  between  Cape  Bojador  and  India,  and  the  fifth 
part  of  ail  the  gains  of  the  African  trade,  and  this  right  he 
continued  to  enjoy  till  the  end  of  his  hfe. 

The  success  which  attended  the  later  expeditions  to  Africa 
gave  a  new  impulse  to  commeree,  and  a  company  was  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  trade  between  Portugal  and 
Africa  in  slaves  and  gold  dust.  Lan^aroti,  GiHanez,  and 
other  friends  of  Prince  Henry,  were  the  leading  men  of  this 
company,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  prince  himself  had  a 
fuU  share  in  it.  The  first  expedition  dispatched  by  this  com- 
pany consisted  of  a  fleet  of  six  small  vessels*  They  remained 
on  the  coast  but  a  short  time,  and  returned  to  Portugal  with 
a  cargo  of  two  hundred  slaves  whom  they  bad  captured* 

It  is  said  that  Prince  Henry,  though  interested  in  the  slave 
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trade,  was  heartily  opposed  to  the  lawl^s  proceedings  of  hii 
countiymenj  and  enacted  severe  laws  against  all  kidnapping. 
He  not  oulj  enacted  these  laws,  but  dispatched  CadamoS' 
t<^  a  man  of  renowned  humanity,  to  the  coast,  for  the  donble 
purpose  of  procuring  him  a  cargo  of  slaves  and  gold  dust, 
aud  enforcing  the  laws  he  had  enacted  against  these  iniqui- 
tous proceedings  of  his  countrj-'men. 

It  is  a  mistaken  notion  that  the  African  filave-trade  had 
its  origin  in  connection  with  the  discovery  of  America. 
Even  at  this  early  period,  when  as  yet  America  had  not 
heen  discovered,  and  when  the  trade  was  exclusively  in  the 
hands  of  the  Portugnese,  it  is  estimated  that  the  numher  of 
slaves  annually  taken  to  Portugal  could  not  have  been  less 
than  seven  or  eight  hundred. 

In  1461  the  Portuguese  erected  a  fort  at  Arguin^  the  first 
point  on  the  coast  which  they  attempted  to  forttfyj  and  this, 
for  a  great  many  years  ailerward^  continued  to  he  the  head- 
quarters and  central  point  of  all  their  commercial  enterprises 
on  this  part  of  the  coast.  About  this  time  also  the  Cape  da 
Terd  Islands  were  added  to  the  list  of  their  diacoTeries- 

In  1463  Prince  Heorj^,  the  origin ator^  and  for  nearly  fifty 
years  the  main  supporter,  of  all  these  enterprises,  died,  and 
the  work  of  eanyiug  them  on  fell  into  other  hands.  It  is  a 
remarkable  circumstance,  and  one  that  strikingly  illustrates 
the  character  of  the  age,  that  these  discoveries,  though  foK 
lowed  up  with  the  utmost  zeal  and  ener^  for  fifty  years, 
had  not  reached  beyond  Sierra  Leone  at  the  death  of  the 
prince,  scarcely  a  fifth  of  the  distance  between  Portugal  and 
India- 
After  the  death  of  Henry,  Alphonso  w^as  too  much  en- 
grossed with  domestic  cares  to  give  much  attention  to  Airi- 
cmi  discoveries-  He  committed  the  work  to  the  hands  of 
Fernando  Gomez  for  the  terra  of  fiYQ  years,  with  the  under- 
standing that  he  should  extend  these  discoveries  in  that  time 
five  hundred  miles^  or  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  miles  annu- 
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ally-  Gomes^  proved  liimseLf  worthy  of  this  high  and  hon- 
orable trust. 

In  1471  Juan  de  Santarera  and  Pedro  Escobar  readied 
Elmina,  on  the  Gold  Coaat^  imd  from  tbo  abundance  of  gold 
which  thej  found  there  ^  they  gave  the  place  the  name  of 
**  Oro  de  la  Mna."  In  the  same  year,  but  we  are  not  informed 
whether  by  the  same  persons^  the  islands  of  St.  Thomas^ 
Prince9s  and  Annabonj  in  the  Gulf  of  Beninj  were  all  dis- 
covered. Tlie  year  following,  Fernando  Po  discovered  the 
island  of  Fernando  Po,  and,  on  account  of  the  beauty  and 
einberance  of  its  natural  Bcenery,  he  gave  it  the  name  of 
*^  II ha  Fermo&a ;"  but  having  died  himself  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  J  the  island  has  ever  borne  tbe  name  of  its  discoverer. 
In  the  same  year  Cape  St,  Catherine,  situated  in  1|^  south, 
latitude,  was  reach etJ,  and  this  was  the  extent  of  the  discov- 
eries made  in  the  life  of  Alphonao. 

In  1481  John  H.  ascended  the  throne  of  Portugidj  and  one 
of  the  first  acts  of  his  adminiiitration  was  signalized  by  the 
erection  of  a  large  and  magnificent  fort  and  castle  at  Elmina. 
This  fort  J  though  it  has  long  since  passed  into  other  hands, 
was  one  of  the  finest  and  strongest  that  was  ever  erected  on 
the  coast  of  Africa.  About  this  time  the  Pope  renewedly  con- 
ferred upon  the  King  of  Portugal  all  the  country  between  Port- 
ugal and  India,  and  w^th  it  the  title  of  "Lord  of  Guinea,"  of 
which  the  successive  sovereigns  of  Portugal  have  always  been 
proud,  and  have  scarcely  abandoned  even  at  the  present  day. 

Three  years  subsequent  to  the  erection  of  the  fort  at  El- 
mina  another  discovery  was  made  by  the  Portuguese  naviga- 
tors, which,  it  w^as  thought  at  the  time,  eclipsed  all  their  pre- 
vious ones.  This  was  nothing  leas  than  the  discovery  of  the 
Kiver  Kongo  and  a  great  Negro  kingdom,  of  the  same  name, 
along  i  ts  sou  tl  i  em  shores.  This  di scoveiy  was  made  b j  Di  ego 
Cam  in  the  year  1484.  Wben  he  entered  this  noble  nverj 
he  was  so  much  impressed  with  the  broad  expanse  of  its  wa- 
ters, and  with  the  exaggerated  reports  which  be  received  of 
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the  wealth  and  the  resotirtes  of  the  kingdom  of  Kongo,  that  he 
sailed  a  way  in  great  haste  to  report  the  discovery  at  honie^ 
taking  with  blm  Beveral  of  the  natives  of  the  country,  and 
leaving  several  of  his  own  crew  behmd,  but  without  giving 
himself  tictie  to  verify  the  truth  Z£  what  he  had  Lea3pdj  or  as- 
certain the  real  value  of  the  discovery  he  had  made.  The 
representations  which  Cam  and  his  associates  made  of  this 
discovery  on  their  arrival  in  Fortuga!,  a^vakened  the  most 
enthusiastic  interest,  and  the  attention  of  the  nation  from 
that  moment  was  directed  almost  entirely  to  the  one  great 
object  of  securing  this  invaluable  acquisition  to  the  Fortu- 
guesej  aad  taming  its  great  resources  to  the  speediest  and 
best  possible  account.  Cam  was  allow^ed  to  remain  at  home 
but  a  siiort  time.  On  his  second  expedition,  he  took  with 
him  the  natives  whom  he  had  brought  from  the  country,  and 
was  loaded  with  presents  for  the  king  and  th<^  diiefs  of 
Kongo.  This  time  he  had  an  interview  with  the  king,  and 
entered  into  negotiations  of  the  most  friendly  and  cordial 
kind.  Other  expeditions  were  fitted  outj  large  numbers  of 
niissioiiaries  were  sent  oM  to  convert  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country  to  the  Christian  faith,  and  no  means  were  spared  to 
hind  this  country  to  the  Portuguese  interest.  But  as  we 
propose  to  give  a  more  full  account  of  the  Portaguese  op* 
erations  in  this  part  of  Africa  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this 
work,  we  will  not  enter  into  farther  details  at  present* 

King  John  II.  died  in  1497 j  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Emanuel,  who  evinced  quite  as  much  zcbI  as  any  of  his 
predecessors  in  pusliing  forward  these  wonderful  discoveries. 
About  this  time  the  renowned  Vasco  de  Gama  doubled  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope^  and  after  touching  successively  at  Fort 
Natal,  MozambiquCj  and  Melinda,  stretched  across  to  India, 
and  planted  the  Portuguese  standard  on  the  southern  shores 
of  Asia. 

Thus  in  less  than  a  century  from  the  time  when  these  ad- 
ventures were  commencedj  the  Fortuguesa  had  cireumnavi- 
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gated  the  continent  of  Afiica^  had  taken  possession  of  all  the 
important  points  both  on  her  western  and  eastern  shores,  and 
had  Jirmly  iDtrenched  themselves  In  India,  while  as  yet  all 
the  great  nations  of  Europo  were  indulging  in  the  most  pro* 
found  indifference  to  all  the^  wonderful  e^cploits. 

The  attention  of  the  nation *wa3  divided,  oi'  course,  hy  these 
new  and  splendid  additions  to  their  territorial  possessions; 
and  yet  we  do  not  see  that  Western  Africa  shared  any  less 
attention  than  when  it  was  their  only  foreign  possession. 
Before  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  they  had  erected 
forta  at  Arguin  and  Elmina,  had  established  trading  fac- 
tories at  Senegal,  at  Gambia,  at  Kio  Grande,  on  the  Gold 
Coast,  in  tlie  Gulf  of  Benin,  on  the  Kongo  River,  and  had 
planted  colonies  at  Madeira^  at  the  Cape  de  Yerd  islands,  and 
on  the  island  of  St.  TJiomas. 

In  the  prosecution  of  these  discoveries  the  Portuguese 
seem  to  have  been  influenced  hy  three  separate  motives.  The 
first  and  most  influential  was  undoubtedly  commercial  gain  ; 
the  second  was  the  desire  to  propagate  the  Christian  faith; 
and  the  third  was  the  hope  of  discovering  the  renowned  and 
somewhat  mysterious  **  Prester  John/' 

During  the  greater  part  of  the  sixteenth  centnTy  the  Por- 
tuguese were  left  in  the  quiet  and  nndisturbed  possession  of 
all  the  territory  they  claimed.  They  had  opportunity  to 
prosecute  these  different  objects  which  have  just  been  men- 
tioned, and  they  were  not  idle.  They  spared  no  pains  nor 
expense  in  strengthening  and  fortifying  the  various  settle- 
ments which  they  formed* 

During  the  earlier  part  of  the  century  they  made  them- 
selves masters  of  all  the  cotmtry  on  the  Senegal,  the  Gambia, 
the  Rio  Grande,  the  Benin,  the  whole  of  the  kingdom  of 
Kongo,  and,  if  we  may  rely  upon  the  statements  of  later 
French  writers,  they  made  themselves  masters  of  the  Mng- 
dom  of  Eambouk,  and  for  a  time  had  the  entire  control  of 
all  the  gold  region  in  that  part  of  Senegambia. 
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Toward  tbe  close  of  the  centuij  the  Province  of  Angola, 
ill  Southern  GuineHj  was  added  to  their  other  acquisitions. 
Here  they  planted  a  colony  wliich  has  continued  in  their 
possession  ever  since,  and  has  always  been  one  of  the  most 
important  they  have  had  on  the  coast. 

From  most  of  the  points  juat  mentioned  they  extended 
their  commercial  operations  to  a  great  distance  in  the  inte- 
rior, formed  treaties  of  amity  and  commerce  with  all  the 
petty  chiefs  of  the  country^  and  from  some  of  these  points  on 
the  sea-coast  they  protected  their  commerce  by  chains  of 
forts,  especially  in  the  Kongo  and  Angola  provinces^  to  the 
distance  of  three  or  four  hundred  miles  in  the  interior. 

Nor  did  they  show  less  zeal  in  propagating  the  Catholic  re^ 
ligioo  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  country.  Missionaries  of 
every  order  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  jmd  in  large  numbers, 
were  sent  out  to  convert  the  natives  to  the  Christian  religion. 
Missions  were  established  on  the  Senegal,  on  the  Gold  Coast, 
at  Benin,  on  the  islands  of  Princes  and  St*  Thomas  in  the 
Kongo,  and  at  Angola,  Those  established  in  Senegambia,  on 
the  Gold  Coastj  and  at  the  Benin,  were  not  of  very  long  con- 
tinuance, and  led  to  no  very  important  results.  But  those 
in  Kongo  and  Angola,  as  also  those  on  the  islands,  were 
kept  up  for  more  than  two  centuries,  and,  for  the  most  of 
the  timcj  on  the  largest  and  most  extensive  scale.  Churches, 
cathedrals,  monasteries,  and  colleges,  were  erected  in  great 
numbers ;  and  one  who  surveys  the  ruins  of  these  once  beau- 
tiful buildings,  especially  those  to  be  seen  at  the  present  day 
at  St.  Thomas  and  Princes,  c-an  not  refrain  from  wondering 
where  Portugal  got  the  resoureea  for  carrying  on  Buch  ex- 
pensive enterprises. 

Nor  were  they  less  zealous  or  persevering  in  the  search 
after  the  renowned  Pr ester  John.  This  somewhat  mysteri- 
ous character,  of  whom  the  Portuguese  had  heard,  WJts  sup- 
posed to  be  at  the  head  of  a  great  Christian  nation  in  Asia, 
ea  it  was  supposed  at  first,  but  afterward  was  thought  to  be 
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in  Africa*  Not  ftDding  him  any  where  along  the  sea-coast 
of  Western  Africa,  emhassi^  were  sent  into  the  interior  from 
Argiain,  wp  the  Senegal ;  from  El  mi  u  a,  and  from  Benin ;  but 
the  laTariahle  report  was  that  they  discovered  none  but  Mo- 
hammedan nations*  At  Benin  they  heard  of  a  great  king  in 
the  heart  of  the  country,  who,  it  was  thought,  answered  to 
the  individual  for  whom  they  were  in  search,  Hepeated  ef- 
forts were  made  to  effect  some  communication  with  him  from 
the  Gulf  of  Benin ;  hut  failing  in  these,  they  consoled  them- 
Belvea  with  the  hope  that  he  would  be  more  accessible  from 
the  eastern  coast.  The  person  of  whom  they  heard  at  Ben- 
iUj  at  it  is  now  generally  suppogedj  was  the  Sultan  of  Kano. 

Unfortunately  for  humanity  the  attention  of  Portugal  was 
soon  diverted  from  these  useful  and  comparatively  harmless 
pursuits  to  others  that  have  not  only  undermined  her  own 
strength,  hut  liave  inflicted  the  bcjivieat  curse  upon  that  na- 
tion whom  she  had  the  honor  of  introducing  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  civilized  world.  From  the  very  beginning  of 
their  discoveries  along  the  coast  of  Africa  they  manifested  a 
strange  and  unnatural  propensity  to  kidnap  and  enslave  the 
natives  of  the  countiy.  As  Europe,  however^  did  not  offer 
a  very  extensive  market  for  this  kind  of  merchandise j  they 
were  not  tempted  at  first  to  engage  very  extensively  in  it. 
The  discovery  of  America  toward  the  dose  of  the  fifteenth 
centuryj  and  the  annexation  of  Brazil  to  the  Portuguese 
crown,  opened  an  immense  field  for  this  kind  of  speculation, 
and  the  Portuguese  traders  plunged  into  it  without  let  or 
hindrance.  They  were  the  first  of  aJl  the  nations  of  Europe 
to  engage  in  this  inhuman  traf&c,  and  the  last^  aa  all  the 
world  knows^  to  ahandon  it* 

It  was  soon  ascertained  that  the  aborigines  of  the  West 
Indies  were  utterly  incapable  of  performing  the  kind  of  labor 
and  drudgery  which  their  new  master  expected  of  them* 
The  idea  was  suggestedj  in  consequence,  that  the  hardier  na- 
tives of  Africa  would  answer  the  purpose  better,  and  the 
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Portuguese  traders  were  not  slow  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
advantages  of  this  suggest  ion.  It  is  said  that  a,  few  African 
slaves  were  taken  to  the  Island  of  St  Dotningo  from  Portu- 
gal as  early  as  1503 ;  and  it  h  'well  known  that  Ferdinand 
granted  fonnal  leave  to  take  them  there  a  few  years  after- 
ward. In  1517  Charles  V*  authorised  a  Flemish  merchant 
to  take  four  thousand  African  slaves  to  the  four  islands  of 
St*DomingOj  Porto  Rico,  Cuba,  and  Jamaica,  In  virtue  of 
a  bull  of  the  Pope,  a  slave-market  was  opened  in  Lisbon ; 
and  as  early  as  1537,  it  is  said  that  not  lesa  than  ten  or 
twelve  thousand  slaves  were  brought  to  this  place^^and  trans- 
ported from  thence  to  the  West  Indies.  This  was  denomin- 
ated the  '*  carrying  trade  ;'■  and  we  need  scarcely  remind  the 
reader  that  from  the  time  it  w^as  fii'St  set  in  motion  up  to  the 
present  hour,  it  has  been  the  object  of  engrossing  attention 
to  the  Portuguese  nation.  And  ^-ith  this,  too,  may  he  dated 
the  commencement  of  her  owti  downfall 

If  we  can  not  hut  admire  the  energy  and  courage  they  dis- 
played in  bringing  to  the  knowledge  of  the  civilized  world 
countries  which  were  not  known  to  exist,  equally  impossible 
would  it  he  not  to  execrate  the  meanness  which  could  induce 
them  to  sacrifice  the  inhabitants  of  those  countries  to  the 
cupidity  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  instead  of  fostering  and 
protecting  them.  But  we  shall  not  trace  their  downward 
steps,  mueh  less  attempt  to  portray  the  endless  miseries  that 
have  thereby  been  inflicted  upon  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
Africa.  Those  ivho  pretend  to  say  that  the  African  slave- 
trade  has  not  been  an  immense  injury j  have  veiy  little  con- 
ception either  of  the  nature  or  tbe  e^ctent  of  the  evils  that 
have  been  endured  by  this  ill-fated  continent.  God  may, 
and  no  doubt  will,  overrule  and  convert  it  to  good,  but  man 
must  ever  stand  convicted  of  having  inflicted  upon  that  un- 
happy people  the  greatest  calamity  in  his  power. 

From  the  time  Portugal  sold  herself  to  this  iniquitous 
business,  she  ceased  to  feel  any  interest  in  her  local  estab- 
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lishineiits  in  Africa  (except  bo  far  as  these  could  be  made 
Bub&ervient  to  this  one  buainess),  and  her  mission arj*^  opera- 
tions were  earned  on  afterward  chic%  by  ItalianSj  and  others 
not  iEnmei*sed  in  this  iniquitous  trafliiCi 

The  Portuguese  have  continued  to  exert  a  kind  of  influ- 
ence  on  many  parts  of  the  coastj  where  they  liave  continued 
to  carry  on  the  slave-trade,  particularly  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  Rio  Pongas,  at  the  GalHiiaa,  at  Popo,  Lagoa,  Cape 
Lopez,  Loango,  Kongo,  Angola,  and  Benguela;  but  tbey 
have  no  actual  possessions  on  the  main  landj  at  the  present 
day,  except  the  two  last  mentioned  provinces.  The  Cape  de 
Verd  island&j  and  the  islands  of  St.  Thomas  and  Princes,  in 
the  Gulf  of  Benin,  are  still  in  their  possemon,  but  of  little 
real  value  to  the  nation.  They  were  deprived  of  all  their 
po^essions  on  the  G-old  Coast  by  the  Dutch j  in  the  seven- 
teenth  century;  while  those  on  the  Senegal  and  Gambia 
were  allowed  to  fall  into  decay  from  pure  neglect. 

The  largest  and  most  important  of  tbeir  present  posses* 
sions  is  that  of  Loando  St.  Paul,  the  capital  of  Angola.  Here 
there  is  a  popuiation  of  several  hundred  whiteSj  as  many  thou- 
sand miilattoes,  and  a  large  native  African  population ,  but 
greatly  drained  and  enfeebled  by  tlie  slave -trade.  The  isl- 
ands of  St.  Thomas  and  Princes,  and  especially  the  former, 
might  have  been  made  the  garden  of  Africa.  They  were 
highly  cultivated  at  one  timej  and  were  really  of  gi^eat  value 
to  the  Portuguese  crown.  B«t  of  late  years  they  have  yielded 
little  else  than  comparatively  small  quantities  of  coffee  and 
cocoa,  and  have  greatly  declined  from  their  former  prosperity- 

The  population  of  St.  Thomas  m  generally  estimated  at 
from  ten  thousand  to  twelve  thousand,  of  whom  a  handred 
or  more  are  whites,  one  or  two  thousand  of  mixed  blood j  and 
the  remainder  blacks,  of  whom  four-fifths,  perhaps,  are  slaves. 
The  population  of  Princes  is  something  more  than  half  that 
of  St,  Thomas,  and  of  about  the  same  proportion  of  the  dif- 
ferent hues  of  color. 
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CHilPTEE  rV. 

EAm.Y  ENTEBPBISES  OP  THE  ENGLISH,  FBENCH,  AND  DUTCH  IN 
WESTEE^  AFRICA, 

The  IndiffcieDcef  at  Bi^i,  of  cither  European  Nations  at  the  E^loits 
of  the  Portuguese. — Cuptaiti  lliora^is  Wyndhaia  the  first  Engtkh 
Trader  on  the  Coast.^OplJosition  on  the  psivt  of  the  Portuguese* 
— Second  English  Expedition:  its  disastrous  Termination,— John 
Lok* — William  Towrsbnj  and  his  Engagement  with  a  Portuguese 
Eleet^Secoud  Engagement. — First  Participation  of  the  English  in 
the  Slave-'trade. — African  Companj  chartered  bj  Queen  Elizabeth* 
— Seeond  Company  Lhartqred  by  King  James  L— Successive  EK]>e- 
ditiona  iient  out  to  ex])lore  the  Gamlua. — ITie  Prench  embark  in  the 
Trade  of  Africa. — Discovery  of  America  lea^  to  an  Extension  of 
the  Sln%'e-tr!uie* — Commercial  Companies  chartered  by  the  English, 
Dutch,  and  French  aliout  the  Kame  time. — The  Dutch  take  away 
the  Portuguese  Settkmeutit|  and  attempt  to  dri\-e  all  other  Nations 
from  the  Coast. — War  bct^veen  England  and  Holland.^Great  Im- 
pulse given  to  the  Foreign  Slave-trade.^ Canises  which  led  to  a  par- 
tial Dechne  of  ihe  Slave-trade. — The  English  propose  to  repair  In- 
juries. 

For  a  long  time  the  English,  French,  and  other  nations 
of  Europe  were  indifferent  to  the  commercia!  enterprises  car- 
ried on,  with  so  much  spirit  and  enthusiasm,  by  the  Portu- 
guese, The  rich  cargoes  of  gold,  however,  which  b^an  to 
be  brought  to  Portugal  from  Africa,  toward  the  close  of  the 
fifteenth  and  the  b^inniiig  of  the  sixteenth  centuries,  imparted 
a  new  aspect  to  the  subject^  and  acted  with  talis  manic  power 
upon  the  cupidity  of  the  commercial  world.  There  were  not 
wanting  enterprising  merchants,  both  in  England  and  France j 
who  would  gladly  have  shared  in  these  rich  spoils,  but  were 
restrained  for  a  long  time  by  the  bull  of  the  Pope,  which 
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conferred  upon  Porttigal  the  excluHive  riglit  to  the  treasures 
Whicli  she  had  discovered. 

It  was  not  longj  however,  before  the  love  of  gain  prevailed 
over  all  religious  scruples.  It  is  related  that  two  English- 
men^ John  Tintam  and  William  Fabian,  fitted  out  an  expe- 
dition to  trade  to  Africa  as  early  as  14:81,  but  were  re* 
strained  from  canying  out  their  purpose  in  consequence  of 
an  embassy  sent  from  John  II.  to  Edward,  king  of  Englaud, 
warning  him  against  the  proceedings  of  his  sutgecls,  and  re- 
minding him  that  AlHca  was  exclusively  a  Portuguese  posses^ 
Bion,  both  by  right  of  discovery  and  in  virtue  of  the  Papal  bull. 

The  first  English  vessel  which  is  known  to  have  gone  to 
the  coast  of  Africa  was  one  fitted  out  and  commanded  by 
Captain  Thomas  Wyndham,  about  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  Previous  to  her  sailing  it  was  reported  that 
she  was  destined  to  the  Barhary  States^  but  instead  of  going 
there,  she  found  her  way  to  the  coast  of  Morocco,  Ho  made 
a  second  voyage  the  following  year;  and  the  first  point  of 
land  made  this  time  w^as  the  River  CestoSj  on  the  Grain 
Coast,  Hei'c  he  might  have  loaded  his  ship  with  Malaguetta 
pepper ;  but  he  continued  hia  voyage  to  the  Gold  Coast,  pro- 
cured one  hundred  and  i\fiy  pounds'  weight  of  gold  dust,  and 
returned  with  it  to  England^ 

He  fell  in  with  no  Portuguese  on  either  of  these  voyages ; 
but  the  London  merchants  were  duly  warned,  that  if  any  of 
their  people  were  taken  on  the  coast  of  Africa  they  would  be 
treated  as  pirates.  But  Enghsh  enterprise  and  English  thirst 
for  go!d  had  now  been  thoroughly  aroused,  and  it  required 
something  more  than  more  threats  to  keep  them  out  of  this 
golden  harvesti 

An  expedition  of  two  "  goodly  ships"  and  one  hundred  and 
forty  men  wm  fitted  out  in  1553  by  a  company  of  London 
merchants,  and  placed  under  the  joint  command  of  Captain 
Wyndham  and  a  Portuguese  by  the  name  of  Pinteado.  The 
latter  once  stood  high  with  his  own  sovereign  j  and  had  been 
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in  several  of  the  expeditions  to  Africa,  but  had  fallen  into 
disgrace  with  hb  royal  master,  and  had  been  expelled  from 
his  native  land. 

On  account  of  his  knowledge  of  the  coast  and  the  Portu- 
gueae  operations  there,  it  was  thought  he  would  be  doubly 
valuable  to  this  expedition.  The  party  had  scarcely  put  to 
sea,  however,  when  a  misunderstanding  arose  between  the 
leaders,  which  led  to  the  moat  disastrous  consequences* 

Wyndham  seems  to  have  been  a  very  haughty  and  over- 
bearing maUj  and  not  only  treated  his  associate  with  the 
most  marked  contempt,  but  enconraged  the  crew  to  manifest 
the  same  disrespect  toward  him.  It  became  a  fixed  principle 
with  the  English  commander,  from  the  beginning  of  the  quar* 
rel,  always  to  act  in  direct  opposition  to  any  advice  that 
Pinteado  might  give. 

This  expedition^  as  the  former  had  done^  touched  at  Rio 
Cestoa;  thej  did  not  remain  long  here,  however,  but  sped 
their  way  to  the  "golden  land.**  Here  they  found  the  gold- 
trEide  very  brisk,  and  they  might,  in  a  very  short  time,  have 
disposed  of  all  their  cargo  in  exchange  for  it.  But  Wynd- 
ham, in  opposition  to  the  earnest  remonstrance  of  his  asso 
ciate^  determined  to  sail  as  far  as  Benin,  and  see  what  could 
be  ejected  in  the  way  of  trade  at  that  place.  This  proved 
a  most  di&astrons  measure. 

By  a  series  of  mistakes,  and  by  the  needless  exposure  of 
himself  and  hia  crew  in'  this  river,  one  of  the  most  unhealthy 
places  on  tlie  coast,  the  fever  was  contracted,  and  among  its 
first  victims  was  Wyndham  himself,  and  very  soon  after 
Pinteado,  The  expedition,  after  a  short  stay  in  this  most 
unhealthy  place,  was  so  much  reduced  by  sickness  and  death, 
that  the  survivors  were  compelled  to  sink  one  of  their  ships, 
and  of  one  hundred  and  forty  men  who  left  England  only 
about  forty  returned. 

This  disastrous  termination  of  the  expedition,  caused,  as  it 
undoubtedly  was^  by  mismanagement,  did  not  produce  the 
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dighteKt  discouragiemeiit  among  the  merchaiats  of  London 
who  started  the  enterprise. 

The  year -following  another  was  fitted  out  on  a  larger 
Bcalej  and  placed  under  the  direction  of  John  Lok,  Thia  ex- 
pedition touched  successivclj  at  Madeira,  Tencnffej  Barhas, 
and  at  Eiver  CestoSj  where  thej  commenced  their  trading 
operations.  Alter  an  absence  of  several  months  they  re^ 
turned  to  England  with  a  cargo  of  four  hundred  pounds  of 
gold  dust  J  two  hundred  and  fifty  elephants'  teeth,  and  thirty- 
six  butts  of  G-uinea  pepper, 

William  TowtsoUj  an  Englishman  of  great  daring  and 
courage  J  who,  though  possessed  of  some  generous  traits,  was, 
nevertheless  J  little  else  than  a  freehooter,  made  a  voyage  to 
the  coast  of  Africa  in  1555,  having  two  ships  under  his  com- 
mand. He  had  proceeded  but  a  short  way  on  his  voyage 
when  he  fell  in  with  a  Portuguese  caravelj  which  he  captured, 
and  might  have  destroyed.  But  being  touched  with  sympa* 
thy  for  his  captives,  he  purchased  from  them  such  articles  of 
provision  as  he  needed,  and  allowed  them  to  proceed  on  their 
voyage. 

He  reached  the  Gold  Coast  in  safety,  and  commenced  his 
trading  operations  with  the  natives  at  Don  John's  town,  a 
few  miles  to  the  west  of  Elmina,  but  was  attacked  and  driven 
away  by  the  Portuguese.  He  passed  to  the  opposite  Bide  of 
the  fortress  of  ELrainaj  and  renewed  his  trading  operations 
■vvdth  the  natives?,  in  sights  and  almost  within  reach  of  their 
guns.  He  was  not  long  in  completing  his  cargo  of  gold  and 
ivotjj  and  returned  to  England. 

The  year  following  he  made  a  second  voyage,  having  under 
his  command  two  ships  and  a  pinnace.  When  near  the 
Hiver  Ceatos,  three  sail  were  descried  at  a  distance,  and  as 
they  were  supposed  to  be  Portuguese,  orders  were  given  to 
clear  the  ships  and  prepare  for  action.  They  proved,  how- 
ever, to  be  French  vessels^  and  Towrson,  though  not  pleased 
to  meet  these  new  competitors  in  trade,  accepted  their  propo- 
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dtioD,  nevertheless,  to  unite  tbeiF  forci;,  on  the  ground  thai 
the  Portuguese  would  he  regarded  and  treated  as  a  common 
enemj  i  and  it  was  not  long  before  thoy  were  called  upon  to 
act  in  mutual  defeoee.  The  combined  fleet  was  attacked  by 
five  Portuguese  men-of-war,  and  a  sharp  engagement  ensued, , 
but  without  anjr  veiy  decisive  results  to  either  party.  The 
brunt  of  the  battle  fell  upon  thc^sbip  couimanded  by  Towr&on 
himself,  for  it  aeems  that  he  was  not  vigorously  sustained 
either  by  his  own  consort  or  the  French  vessels.  The  pin- 
nace was  so  much  damaged  in  the  action  that  they  were  com- 
pelled to  sink  it.  On  rejoining  his  companione  of  the  other 
English  sh!p;^  he  was  assured  that  they  had  prayed  most 
earnestly  for  his  success,  but  in  consequence  of  the  unwieldy 
nature  of  their  ship  they  were  utterly  unable  to  render  him 
any  effective  assistance, 

The  conduct  of  the  French  was  still  more  suspicious,  but 
upon  examination  Towrson  felt  perfectly  satisfied  that  their 
ships  were  totally  unfit  to  have  rendered  any  important  aid. 

The  Portuguese  iliaappearcd  after  the  engagement 5  and  the 
party  were  allowed  to  complete  their  cai^oes  without  farther 
molestation.  The  English  vessels  soon  procured  their  usual 
cargoes  of  gold  and  ivory,  and  set  out  on  their  return  voyage. 
As  they  passed  Elmina  they  saw  the  vessels  with  which  they 
had  the  rencounter  riding  at  anchor  before  the  walls  of  the 
fort,  but  no  disposition  was  manifested,  on  their  part^  to  re- 
new hostilities.  Soon  after  a  fieet  of  tall  sail  came  in  sights 
which  proved  to  be  a  fresh  sq_uadron  from  Portugal.  These 
gave  chase  to  the  Englishmen,  but  were  unable  to  come  up 
with  them.  Oiie  of  them  outsailed  the  othersj  and  Towrson 
at  one  time  determined  to  turn  back  and  give  battle  j  but  no 
signals  that  he  could  make  to  his  consort  ships  would  indnoe 
them  to  come  to  Ms  assistance,  IVTien  near  the  Island  of  St. 
Michael  he  fell  in  with  a  French  vessel  of  war,  which  made 
preparations  to  attack  him  as  soon  as  they  saw  his  crippled 
state*     He  was  met,  however,  with  so  warm  a  reception  thai 
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he  was  glad  to  draw  off,  and  let  the  Euglith  vessels  proceed 
on  their  voyage- 

The  perils  and  haitlsfaips  encountered  in  this  voyage  did 
not  discourage  either  Towrson  or  his  employers,  and  an- 
other expedition  was  fitted  out  the  followiiag  year-  He  had 
not  proceeded  far  on  this  voyage  when  he  fell  in  tvith  two 
Dantzic  huUcs,  which  he  captured  and  plundered  on  the 
ground  that  they  had  French  property.  He  is  said,  how- 
over,  to  have  felt  so  much  pity  for  the  men  he  had  in  his 
power,  that  he  restored  them  almost  every  thing  he  had  at 
first  taken,  and  allowed  them  to  proeeed.  He  had  seareely 
reached  the  coast  when  he  encountered  a  Portuguese  squad- 
ron of  five  vessels  of  warj  with  whom  he  maintained  a  long 
and  hard -fought  battlej  but  without  any  very  decisive  results 
to  either  party*  Ho  had  sen-rcely  repaired  damages  when  he 
was  hrought  into  im  engagement  with  a  French  squadronj 
and  after  a  protracted  struggle  he  succeeded  in  capturing  one 
of  their  vessels^  called  the  MidlHj  on  board  of  which  he  found 
eighty  pounds  of  gold  dnat.  After  having  rid  himself  of  these 
European  enemies,  he  proceeded  to  trade  with  the  natives  on 
the  Gold  Coast,  tn  this,  however  he  wa^  greatly  chagrined 
fmd  disappointed.  The  natives,  either  through  Fortnguese 
instigation,  or  on  acfiount  of  some  injury  previously  inflicted 
upon  them  by  the  Englisli,  refused  to  have  any  intercourse 
with  him.  This  go  irritated  Towrson  tliat  he  bnmed  their 
t^wns,  both  at  Monro  and  Clmma^ — a  measure,  as  some  one 
remarksj  not  at  all  calculated  to  promote  English  intetestg 
on  that  part  of  the  coast.  . 

Up  to  this  period  the  English  had  refrained  from  all  par- 
ticipation in  the  slave-tratle ;  and  there  is  abundant  reason 
to  believe  that  the  nation  at  large  were  utterly  averse  to  this 
iniiiuitoiis  proceeding,  and  were  not  a  little  scandalised  at 
the  shameless  conduct  of  the  Portuguese  in  this  matter.  Sir 
John  Hawkins,  however,  having  been  itiformed  that  '*  negroes 
were  good  raerchandiao  in  Hiapaniola,  and  that  scares  of  them 
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roight  easily  be  obtained  in  Guinea,"  fitted  out  an  expedition 
of  three  ships  for  the  purpose  of  engaging  in  this  traffic.  On 
his  first  voyage  he  procured  three  liundred  slaves,  whom  he 
took  to  Hispanfola  and  soldj  and  returned  with  the  proceeds 
to  England,  This  act  was  regarded  by  bia  countrjTiien  as 
little  else  tban  piracy.  Queen  Elizabeth,  it  is  saidj  was  par* 
tieularly  indignant  at  his  conduct,  and  reprimanded  him  in 
the  severest  terms.  The  offender  expressed  sorrow  for  wimt 
he  had  done,  and  promised  never  to  do  the  like  again.  His 
penitence,  however,  was  not  very  deep,  and  bis  promises  of 
amendment  were  goon  forgotten-  In  1564  be  made  a  sec- 
ond voyage^  and  in  15G8  a  third,  which  terminated  quite  as 
disBBtrously  a3  he  had  been  forewarned  by  his  queen  that  It 
would. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  ^sixteenth  century  the  general  trade 
of  Africa  had  become  so  extensive  that  it  had  engaged  the 
attention  both  of  the  goTernment  and  the  commercial  public, 
A  patent  was  gx-anted  by  Queen  Elizabeth  to  Lords  Leicea* 
ter  and  Warwick,  in  1585,  to  trade  to  the  Barbary  States 
for  the  term  of  twelve  years.  Three  years  after  she  grant- 
ed another  to  a  second  company,  to  trade  to  the  Senegal  and 
the  Gambia,  for  the  term  of  ten  years;  and  this  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  first  instance  in  which  the  Engbsh  government 
ever  invaded  the  e^cclusive  rights  of  the  Portuguese  to  the 
trade  of  Africa.  Portugal  herself,  at  this  time,  had  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  Spain,  and  all  her  possessions  in  Africa, 
India,  and  America,  of  course,  experienced  the  same  fate. 

Under  the  directioti  of  the  last  mentioned  company  three 
voyages  were  made  to  the  country,  one  in  1589,  another  m 
1590,  and  a  third  in  1591,  The  last  was  conducted  by  Eicli- 
ard  Reynolds  and  Thomas  Dassel,  who  afterward  published  an 
interesting  account  of  their  voyage.  On  their  an-ival  at  the 
Senegal  J  they  found  that  the  Portuguese  had  already  been  ex- 
pelled from  the  country  by  the  natives ;  but  at  the  Gambia 
there  still  remained  a  large  number  of  thenoj  who  were  not  a 
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little  atmoyed  by  the  arrival  of  the  Engliehi  and  laid  a  plan 
for  destroying  the  whole  party,  but  it  was  discovered  and 
frustrated.  They  found  also  that* the  French  had  been  trad- 
ing at  these  two  rivers  for  the  term  of  thirty  or  more  years. 
They  procured  a  valuable  cargo  of  hides,  gunij  ivory,  grains, 
ambergris,  oetrich  feathers,  and  gold  dust,  and  returned  to 
England. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  eeventeenth  century  a  veij 
general  desire  hiid  been  awakened  in  England  to  explore  the 
interior  of  Africa,  with  the  view  of  reaching  the  valuable 
gold  tninea  that  had  been  described  hy  Leo  Africanus  and 
EdrisL 

Thnbuctoo  was  i^ep  resented  as  the  great  central  mart  around 
which  revolved  all  the  commerce  of  the  interior,  and  it  was 
supposed  that  the  Gambia  would  afibrd  the  easiest  and  most 
direct  means  of  access  to  it  from  the  western  coai&U 

A  company  was  chartered  by  James  I.,  in  1G18,  to  trade 
to  Africa,  the  chief  and  immediate  object  of  which  was  to 
establish  a  line  of  forts  along  the  banks  of  the  Gambia,  that 
might  ultimately  be  extended  to  Timbuctoo.  The  iirst  expe- 
dition fitted  out  by  this  company  was  placed  under  the  com- 
mand of  George  Thomson^  He  was  instructed  to  ascend  the 
river  with  his  vessel  as  far  as  it  was  navigable,  and  was  then 
to  leave  it  in  charge  of  a  part  of  the  crew,  and  with  the  re- 
mainder he  was  to  take  his  boats  and  ascend  the  river  as 
much  farther  as  it  was  beatable. 

According  to  instructions^  lie  ascended  the  river  as  far  as 
Kassan,  where  he  left  his  vessel  and  proceeded  in  his  boats. 

He  had  not  been  absent  long,  however,  when  he  board 
that  his  vessel  had  been  captured  by  the  Portuguese  and  the 
crew  put  to  death.  He  received  this  intelligence  without  be- 
ing in  the  slightest  degree  disjcouraged,  bnt,  on  the  other  hand, 
managed  to  get  a  letter  to  his  employers  in  London j  urging 
them  not  to  abandon  the  undertaking. 

No  sooner  were  his  employers  informed  of  the  fate  of  this 
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"expedition  than  they  fitted  out  another  veflsel  and  sent  it  to 
tbo  relief  of  the  captain*  But  this  vessel  arrived  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  river  at  a  most  unfavorable  season  of  the  year, 
and  almost  the  whole  party  were  taken  off  by  disease.  Thom- 
80n  communicated  information  of  this  Beeond  disaster,  but  at 
the  same  time  urged  his  employers  in  the  most  earnest  terms 
to  persevere  in  the  enterprise,  holding  forth  prospects  of 
tlie  moat  brilliant  success.  A  third  expedition,  fitted  out  on 
a  larger  and  more  expensive  scale  tban  either  of  the  pi*©* 
vious  oueSj  was  placed  under  the  direction  of  Captain  Hi  ch- 
ard JohsoUj  B>  mau  worthy  in  ail  respects  of  the  important 
task  assigned  him,  lie  sailed  from  England  in  October, 
1620,  and  arrived  at  the  Gambia  in  February  following, 
and  was  not  a  little  grieved^  on  his  arrival  at  the  Gambia, 
to  hear  of  the  death  of  Thomsouj  whom  Le  expected  to 
have  been  of  great  service  \n  big  contemplated  exploration. 
He  traveled  over  pretty  much  the  same  ground  that  Thom- 
son had,  and  soon  after  his  return  to  England  published  an 
interesting  account  of  his  journey.  The  information  be  gave 
of  the  country  was  valuable,  hut  as  a  commercial  Bpecula- 
tion  the  enterprise  was  a  complete  failure.  The  amount  of 
trade  in  gold  and  other  products  of  the  country  was  not  suf- 
ficient to  defray  the  expense  of  the  line  of  fortification  whicli 
they  at  first  proposed  to  estabhsh,  and  the  enterprise  was  en- 
tirely abandoned. 

Up  to  this  period,  it  is  believed  that  the  English,  with  the 
single  exception  of  the  case  of  Sir  John  Hawkins,  had  ab- 
stained from  all  participation  in  the  slave-trade,  and  it  is 
well  known  that  the  common  sentiment  of  the  nation  at  that 
time  was  strongly  opposed  to  this  practiee.  But  we  shall 
have  a  different  story  to  relate  when  we  resume  our  account 
of  their  operations  in  Africa* 

There  is  reason  to  suppose  that  the  French  embarked  in 
the  African  trade  and  very  nearly  at  the  same  time  as  the 
English.     We  have  no  knowledge  of  their  earlier  voyages. 
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however  J  except  such  mformation  as  we  find  scattered  over 
the  journals  of  the  English  traders  to  that  coast  in  the  six- 
teenth centmy. 

The  first  French  vessels  that  ever  visited  the  coastj  it  is 
probable,  were  those  encountered  by  Towrson  in  1556 ;  and 
this  f^rees  with  the  statement  of  Kejnolds,  who  visited  the 
Gambia  in  1591,  that  he  found,  od  his  arrival  at  Senegam- 
bia,  that  the  French  had  been  trading  there  thirty  or  thirtj'- 
five  years.* 

Yery  httle  is  known  of  the  operations  of  the  French  on 
the  coast  from  the  period  just  mentioned  until  lC26j  except 
that,  while  the  English  were  pushing  their  researches  along 
the  hanks  of  the  Gambia,  ■with  the  hope  of  reaching  the  rich 
gold  mines  of  the  interiorj  the  French  ware  equally  active  in 

•  A  French  writer,  of  the  name  of  VIDand  de  BeJfons,  accordiiig  to 
Labatj  clftima  for  the  French  the  honor  of  having  been  the  first  ex- 
plorers of  the  coast  of  Africa.  He  stfttes  that  u  company  of  adventur- 
ers from  Dieppe  sailod  to  tho  coast  of  Guinea  as  early  as  the  year  134G, 
and  formed  commercial  colonies  at  Cape  Verd,  at  Itio  Fresno,  on  the 
Grain  Coaat,  and  erected  a  castle  at  Elmina  in  1363,  jast  a  century 
previous  to  the  period  when  the  Portuguese  laid  the  foundation  of 
theirs  at  that  place.  The  writer  farther  affirms  that  they  gave  French 
names  to  all  these  places*  Rio  Fresco  was  known  as  the  "Bay  of 
France;'^  *^ Petit  Dieppe"  was  the  name  of  a  settlement  formed  at  the 
mouth  of  the  St.  John's,  near  Biisa ;  *'  Sestro  Paris"  to  the  place  on 
the  Grain  Coast  now  known  as  Grand  8estros,  It  is  farther  affipned 
that  largo  quantities  of  ivory  and  pepper  were  imported  into  Franco 
fmm  these  jilaces ;  hut  in  consequence  of  European  wars  ahout  that 
time  these  settlements  were  abandoned^  and  allowed  to  fall  into  decay, 
nearly  a  hundred  ye^rs  before  the  Portuguese  entered  on  their  career 
of  discoveTj, 

This  ajooount  of  French  discovery  in  Africa  is  not  sustained  by  any 
CDntenjporaneous  writers,  either  French  or  Portuguese.  The  natives 
of  Afriea  have  no  traditionary  knowledge  of  any  such  visitOTs  to  their 
country;  and  what  discredits  the  pretension  stiU  more  is,  that  Azem- 
buja,  the  man  sent  out  hy  tho  Portuguese  government  to  build  the 
castle  at  Elmina,  found  no  traces  whatever  of  any  fort  or  eaatlo  at  that 
place. 


extending  theirs  along  the  banks  of  the  Senegal,  and  undouht- 
edlj  with  the  same  object. 

We  have  no  knowledge  of  any  Dutch  vessel  having  visited 
the  coast  of  Africa  until  about  the  close  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  It  is  some  what  singular  thatj  just  about  the  time 
when  they  succeeded  in  extricating  themselves  from  the  yoke 
of  Spain,  the  Portuguese  should  have  fallen  into  the  same 
hands.  This  not  only  gave  the  Dutch  an  opportnmty  to  in* 
dulge  their  thirst  for  commcrdal  enterprise^  but  gave  them 
an  opportunity  to  retaliate  upon  thek  former  oppressors,  by 
making  reprisals  of  the  Portuguese  foreign  possessions^  which 
were  now  regarded  as  belonging  to  Spain.  One  Dutch  ves- 
sel is  known  to  have  made  a  voyage  to  the  coast  in  1595, 
In  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  they  engaged  in 
the  trade  of  the  country  much  more  energetically  and  ex- 
tensively than  either  the  French  or  English,  Gorcc  was 
purchased  from  the  king  of  the  country,  and  various  other 
points  on  the  coast  were  occupied  by  them,  with  the  view  of 
engrossing  as  much  of  the  trade  of  the  country  as  possible,  if 
not  with  the  view  of  seiising  aU  the  settlements  that  bad  been 
formed  on  the  coast,  and  expelling  all  other  European  nations. 

Up  to  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  trade 
in  slaves  was  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  Portuguese. 
The  English,  French,  and  Dutch,  as  yet,  had  uothiug  to  do 
with  it.  But  all  of  these  nations  were  now  acquiring  colo- 
nial possessions  in  America ;  and  it  was  not  long  before  they 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Portuguese  and  Spaniards  bad 
adopted  the  true  policy  of  rendering  their  West  India  planta- 
tions valuable,  by  the  introduction  of  African  slaves,  Th^ 
found  little  or  no  difficulty  in  quieting  the  public  conscience,  by 
placing  a  phasis  of  humanity  upon  the  iniquitous  proceeding. 
The  aborigines  of  Africa  were  living  in  the  midst  of  the  dai-k* 
est  heathenism,  and  it  would  be  an  act  of  humamty  to  trans- 
fer them  to  a  different  soil,  where  they  might  participate  in 
the  blessings  of  the  GospcL     No  sooner  did  the  matter  as- 
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aume  this  aspect^  than  the  energies  of  all  three  of  thefte 
nation^^  like  pent-up  waters,  burst  forthj  and  not  onlj  del- 
uged Africa  with  the  most  frightful  calamities,  but  had  nigh 
swept  away  it^  entire  population* 

Commerdal  companiea  were  chartered  in  Holland j  En- 
gland, and  France,  about  the  same  time,  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  on  this  trade.  The  r^hts  and  immunities  conferred 
upon  tliese  companies  by  their  respecti%^e  govemments  were 
on  the  broadest  scale,  and  almost  without  limitation^  They 
were  utterly  incompatible  with  the  rights  of  each  other,  and 
led^  as  we  shall  see  presently,  to  the  mo^t  disgraceful  squab- 
bles among  themselvea,  and  unfortunately  the  shores  of 
Africa  became  the  theatre  of  these  most  Yiolenl  strifes* 

The  Dutch  led  the  way  in  this  career  of  iniquity.  The 
States  General,  in  1021,  granted  a  eharter  to  a  company 
cBWod  the  '"West  India  Company/*  and  conferred  upon  them 
tlie  exclusive  right  to  all  the  country  which  they  could  con- 
quer between  the  tropic  of  Cancer  and  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope*  Wluiicver  powers  the  government  may  haVe  m^nt 
lo  conier  by  this  grant,  it  soon  became  evident  that  the  com- 
pany themselves  construed  it  in  its  broadest  sense;  and  they 
st*t  ihem^elvcs  to  work,  not  only  to  possess  as  much  of  the 
country  as  they  could,  but  to  expel  iiU  oth^  Europeans  from 
the  eotxsU 

Five  rears  subsequently  a  siinilitr  company  was  chartered 
by  the  I'Vench  gOTemmcnt.  for  the  same  purpose,  and  mth 
pdwere  (^  equal  extent.  The  ^rsi  English  company  that  was 
formed  for  the  purport*  of  carrying  on  the  slave-trade  received 
tt^  diarh  r  tr^m\  t  hurlcs  U  leu  yeats  subsequent  to  that  of 
the  Butch,  juid  fiv^  wilisequent  lo  that  of  the  FtwcK 

As  the  Dutch  cwHpwiy  was  ll>e  tii^t  oi^awUod  io  point 
«f  ume,  so  It  wa»  ahpo  the  ftm  in  ihe  hmmo^  enei^  ^ith 
which  It  rushed  uit«»  this  new  species  of  traffic  Indeed,  it 
ms^  lo  hate  Um  tlie  determination  of  aU  those  fanpioyed 
by  the  c^iHiny  to  m  up  lo  tH  wy  l®^^'  of  Uteir  eharter 
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irrespective  of  the  natural  rights  of  the  abongiDes^  on  iho  erne 
hand,  and  of  European  claims  on  the  oilier. 

Previous  to  the  incorporation  of  this  com  pan j,  the  Dutch 
had  purchased  the  island  of  Goree  from  the  king  of  Cape  Verd, 
and  had  also  ■wrested  fix>m  the  Portuguese  sevend  of  their 
moat  valuahle  possessions  on  thb  part  of  the  coast.  These 
were  transferred  to  the  companj,  and  they  determined  to 
follow  up  these  conquests  and  deprive  the  PortugneBe  of  all 
their  Africui^  possesiiiions.  These  possessions  were  coveted 
partly  on  acconnt  of  their  intrinsic  value,  but  morej  undoubt- 
ed ly^  for  the  facihties  they  furnished  in  carrying  on  the  slave- 
trade.  They  found  the  Portuguese  in  the  most  favorable 
condition  for  the  aceomphshment  of  tbeij'  lawless  purposes. 
Their  possessiona  were  nominally  the  property  of  the  Span- 
ish government^  and  this  gave  the  Dutch  a  sufiftcient  pretext 
for  seizing  them,  in  rctaliatioo  of  the  wrongs  tbey  themselves 
had  sufiered  at  the  hands  of  that  government 

Having  dispossessed  the  Portuguese  of  all  their  settlementfi 
and  factories  in  Senegambio,  they  next  turned  their  attention 
to  those  on  tlie  Gold  Coast,  which  were  much  more  valuahloy 
but  \vere  better  fortiiied  than  those  which  had  already  fallen 
into  their  hands.  They  erected  a  fort  at  Mouree^  and  estab- 
lished trading  factories  at  a  good  many  points  on  the  Gold 
Coast,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  those  that  the  Portuguese 
had  sustained  for  many  years.  This  was  done  with  the 
view  of  intrenching  themselves  thoroughly  in  the  countryj 
and  gaining  over  the  natives  to  their  interest  before  they 
commenced  hostilities  against  tho  Portuguese.  They  found, 
however,  that  they  could  dispense  with  these  preliminarieSj 
and  it  was  not  long  before  they  commenced  operations.  In 
1637,  Ehnina,  the  strongest  and  most  valuable  of  all  the  Por- 
tuguese possessions  on  tliis  port  of  the  coast,  was  stormed  and 
learned,  not,  however,  without  a  valorous  resistance  on  the 
part  of  its  legitimate  owners.  Six  years  after  they  seized 
Axim  and  the  factories  at  Cora,  Aldea  del  Tuerto,  and  Com- 
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m^do.  Soon  after,  they  wrested  the  islimde  of  8t  ThomBus 
^ind  Princes,  in  the  GuLf  of  Benin,  out  of  their  hands,  and 

took  possession  of  all  their  settlements  in  the  region  of  Kon- 
go and  Angola.  Having  mastered  all  the  Portuguese  settle- 
ments in  the  country,  they  continued  to  strengthen  them- 
Belves  still  farther  by  ereeting  forts  and  factories  at  Butrij 
Samiij  Corso,  and  Cormentjn. 

Soon  after  the  completion  of  these  conquests  by  the  Dutch, 
the  Portuguese  emancipated  themselves  from  the  Spanish 
yoke.  But  J  In  order  to  have  their  independence  acknowl- 
edged by  the  States  General,  they  renounced  all  claim  to  their 
former  possessions  on  the  Gold  Coast  tuid  Senf^arabia ;  but 
the  Islands  in  the  Golf  of  Benin,  and  all  their  possessions  iis 
Southern  Guinea,  were  restored  to  them. 

The  Dutch,  emboldened  by  their  anccess  against  the  Port- 
uguei^ej  next  set  to  work  to  expel  the  English  from  the  Gold 
Coast.  This,  however,  they  found  to  l>e  a  dillicult  task*  The 
company *s  affitirs,  in  consequence  of  the  disturbed  state  of 
matters  at  home,  had  been  greatly  neglected,  and  all  their 
possessions  would  easily  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
Dutch  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  timely  arrival  of  Admiral 
Homes,  He  not  only  repelled  the  aggressions  of  the  Dutch^ 
hut  took  away  from  them  some  of  their  most  valuable  settle- 
ments. 

As  soon  as  intelligence  of  this  reached  Holland,  Admiral 
Euj-ler  was  sent  out  with  a  large  naval  force  with  the  view 
of  meeting  Homes  and  retrieving  their  losses.  Homes,  how- 
ever, had  left  the  coast  before  the  arrival  of  the  Dutch  ad- 
miral^ who  succeeded  in  recapturing  most  of  the  settlements 
that  had  been  taken  by  him*  These  squabbles  on  the 

coast  of  Africa  led  to  a  formal  declaration  of  war  between 
England  and  Holland,  at  the  close  of  which,  in  1667,  the 
English  company  were  left  in  the  possession  of  a  single  fort 
at  Cape  Coast.  The  resources  of  the  English  company  were 
so  much  reduced  at  the  same  time  that  they  were  compelled 
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to  auirender  their  charter  to  the  govermnent.  In  167:2  a 
new  company  was  chartered,  under  the  name  of  the  **  KojaJ 
African  Company'*  of  Engl  and,  with  ample  powers  to  foster 
and  protect  the  African  trade,  Thej  entered  upon  the  per^ 
formancc  of  their  duties  with  no  want  of  energy,  Thej  en- 
larged the  fort  at  Cape  Coast,  rebuilt  one  that  hatl  been  de- 
molished at  Anamaboe,  and  built  new  ones  at  AJira,  Dixcove, 
Winnebah,  Succondee,  and  Commendoi  several  of  which  were 
ia  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  others  that  were  held  by 
the  Dutch.  By  these  vigorous  nieasures  the  English  com- 
pany placed  themselvea  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  Dutch, 
while  the  Portuguese,  the  original  discoverers  and  owners  of 
the  couutijj  were  entirely  driven  away  from  this  part  of  the 
coast. 

After  the  settlement  of  these  quarrela  the  Dutch  and  En- 
lish  companies  vied  with  each  other  in  the  energy  and  activ- 
ity with  which  they  carried  on  the  African  trade.  The  En- 
glish company  did  not  confine  themselvea  to  the  Gold  Coast 
alone-,  but  acquired  a  footing  in  various  other  piarts  of  the 
counti7,  and  soon  became  very  exteBSively  engaged  both  in 
the  slave- trade  and  in  other  branches  of  commerce.  They 
imported  large  numbers  of  slaves  into  the  British  West  In- 
dies, and  were  able,  it  is  said,  to  trust  planters  to  the  amount 
sometimes  of  X  100,000.  At  the  same  time  they  imported 
large  qaantities  of  ivory,  beeswax,  red-wood,  and  gold  dust, 
into  England. 

Kor  were  the  Dutch  less  active.     Toward  the  dose  of  the 

venteenth  century  they  formed  a  settlement  on  the  Island 
^f  Corisco,  on  the  south  coast,  with  the  view  of  extending 
their  trading  operations  to  that  part  of  the  coast ;  at  the  same 
time  they  imported  large  numbers  of  slaves  to  their  West  In- 
dia possessions,  and  had  a  share,  also,  of  the  trade  in  ivory 
nnd  gold  dust. 

During  the  long  contest  between  the  Dutch  and  the  En- 
glish for  the  mastery  on  the  Gold  Coast,  the  French  com-^ 
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pan  J  were  ^^uietly  piirsuiug  their  commercial  enterprises  on 
be  Senegal,  and  other  parts  of  Senegambia.     They  formed  a 
ettlement  near  the  mouth  of  the  ScDegal  in  1G26,  called  St. 
^XouiBj  -which  hm  continued  to  be  the  head-qtiarters  of  aU  theh* 
commercial  operations  on  that  part  of  the  coast  from  that  to 
the  present  time.     This  company  not  only  supplied  all  the 
slaves  that  were  needed  in  their  o^ti  West  India  settlement?^ 
hut  were  extensively  engaged  in  the  "  carrying  trade"  for  the 
Spanish  government*     Indeed,  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
I  seventeenth  century  this  trade  was  almost  entirely  engrossed 
[by  the  French.     Thig  first  company,  however,  soon  became 
I  insolvent,  and  a  secondj  thii'd,  tmd  fomth  were  chartered  in 
l  rapid  succession,  the  last  of  which  managed  to  keep  afloat 
some  fifteen  or  twenty  years.     They  practiced  the  same  kind 
of  aggression  upon  tlie  Dutch  possessions,  on  this  part  of  the 
coast,  that  the  Duleh  had  previously  practiced  upon  the  Port- 
ngueae.     Arguin  and  Goree  were  botli  seized  by  this  com- 
pany, and  have  continued  in  their  Lands  ever  since*     To- 
ward the  end  of  the  centmy  they  and  the  English  became 
involved  in  the  same  kind  of  difficulties  that  the  Eaglish  and 
Dutch  had  on  the  Gold  Coast,  and  with  not  very  unlike  re- 
sults.    In  1692  the  English  seized  the  French  settlements!, 
both  at  Goree  and  St,  LouiSj  but  they  were  retaken  the  year 
•  foUowing,  and  the  English  settlement  at  Gambia  was  de- 
stroyed, by  way  of  retaliation.      It  was  rebuilt j  but  taken 
and  retaken  three  times  in  three  successive  yeai-s,  and  for  a 
long  time  afterward  continued  in  a  neglected  and  dilapidated 
condition. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century  these  rival 
companies  were  at  peace  with  each  other,  and  their  affairs 
were  in  a  ilourisliing  condition.  At  this  time,  according  to 
Barbot,  tl)e  Eoyal  Airican  Company  of  En^and  had  as  many 
as  fifteen  forts  and  trading  factor! ea  on  different  ports  of  the 
ooaat,  vk.f  one  at  Gambia,  another  at  Shcrbro,  and  twelve  or 
fonrteen  on  the  Gold  Coast.     The  affairs  of  the  Dutch  com- 
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panj  were  in  equally  as  prosperoua  a  cjotidition.  They  were 
utider  the  direction  of  a  man  of  the  name  of  Bosmanj  who 
is  not  more  distinguished  for  the  energ}^  and  ethcieney  with 
which  he  condncted  the  affairs  of  tho  Dutch  company  than 
as  the  author  of  a  most  interesting  book  on  the  Gold  Coast. 
Under  his  direction  the  company  not  only  supplied  their 
own  American  colonies  with  slaves,  but  furnished  as  many 
aa  eight  thousand  annually  to  the  Bpanish  gnvemTOent.  Ho 
estimates  the  amount  of  gold  exported  from  the  Gold  Coast 
at  the  same  period  at  eight  hundred  marks  per  annum,  which 
McQueen,  in  his  GeograpHcal  Survey  of  Africa,  estimates  at 
£3,4063275 ;  of  whichj  he  aaySj  the  Dutch  got  the  larg^t 
share. 

Other  ohjectfij  howeverj  began  to  engross  the  attention  of 
the  Dutch,  and  they  gradually  withdrew  from  the  African 
trade,  and  allowed  most  of  their  settlements  to  tkll  into  de- 
cay* At  the  present  time  they  have  ordy  three  fortg,  which 
are  kept  in  good  condition  j  one  at  Elmina,  another  at  Akra, 
and  a  third  at  Axim* 

The  French  Company  carried  on  their  operations  with  as 
much  energy  as  either  the  English  or  Dutch  had  done, 
Sieur  Bnie  was  appointed  Director-general  of  the  French 
company  in  1697,  and  be  managed  their  affaire  with  quite 
as  much  energy  and  wisdom  as  Bosman  did  those  of  the 
Dutch.  He  not  only  placed  their  trading  estabhshments 
near  the  mouth  of  the  river  upon  a  broad  and  flourishing 
footing,  but  Eiseended  the  river,  in  person,  to  the  distance  of 
six  or  eight  hundred]  miles,  and  established  a  fort  in  the  Gal- 
lam  country,  which  hsLH  continuetl  the  centre  of  their  com- 
mercial operations  in  that  r^on  to  the  present  day.  While 
engaged  in  superintending  the  erection  of  the  fort  here,  he 
learned  that  the  gold  mines  which  supplied  all  the  gold  dust 
that  had  been  purchased  on  the  Senegal  and  Gambia  were 
situated  in  the  mountainous  country  of  Bambonk ;  that  the 
Portuguese  had  been  in  possesion  of  them  for  a  time,  but, 
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in  consaquenee  of  their  oppressive  measures  toward  the  na- 
tives^ they  bad  been  expelled  from  the  country.  Bnie  did 
every  thing  he  couM  to  induce  the  French  government  to 
conqueT  the  country,  and  lay  hold  of  these  rich  mines.  He 
volunteered  to  undertake  the  conquest j  if  the  government 
would  only  furnish  him  with  twelve  hundred  troops  and  the 
rieceseary  munitions  of  war.  But  the  government  prudently 
<leeliiaed  the  enterprise.  Brue  continued  in  the  service  of 
the  company  twenty  yearSj  and  contributed  nmch  not  only 
to  retrieve  their  affairs,  hut  was  the  instrument  in  develop- 
ing a  large  amount  of  commerce  in  the  natural  products  of 
the  country,  especially  in  the  gum-arahiCj  which  has  ever  since 
continued  to  he  an  important  article  of  commerce. 

The  only  attempt j  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge,  that 
the  French  ever  made  to  acquire  a  footing  on  the  Grold  Coast, 
was  about  the  year  1700,  At  that  time  they  erected  a  small 
fort  at  the  Asaini  Eiver.  The  Dutch  tried  to  defeat  the  un- 
dertaking by  exciting  the  natives  of  the  country  to  cut  them 
off  i  but  in  this  they  were  unsuccesefuL  They  did  not,  how- 
ever, keep  possession  of  this  place  for  any  considerable  time- 
It  was  found  to  be  unsuitable  for  extcnfiive  commercial  oper- 
ations ;  and  as  the  natives  of  the  country  manifested  an  un- 
willingness to  trade  with  them,  it  was  abandoned. 

For  many  yeaj^s  the  French  company  had  aU  the  ^'  carry- 
ing trade''  for  Spain,  But  their  contract  expired  in  1T13  ■ 
and  from  that  time  their  attention  was  turned  to  supplying 
their  own  colonies  with  slaves,  and  to  commerce  in  the  nat- 
ural products  of  the  country.  At  a  later  period  their  at- 
tention was  directed  to  the  exploration  of  the  interior,  in 
the  hope  of  developing  a  larger  trade  in  the  natural  prod* 
ucts  of  the  country.  Between  the  years  1730-1774,  ex- 
plorations were  successively  made  by  Messrs.  Levens,  Belays, 
Legrandj  aud  David,  the  results  of  whose  discoveries  and 
adventures  are  brought  together  by  Goldberry.  The  same 
region  of  country  was  visited  by  AdamsoUj  the  celebrated 
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botanist,  and  although  he  did  not  penetrate  so  far  into  the 
interior  as  Sieur  Brue,  and  some  others*  he  has  furnished 
more  valuable  information  about  the  botany  and  the  natural 
history  of  Senegamhia  than  any  other  traveler  that  has  vis- 
ited that  region  of  eountry.  In  the  year  1785  Sauguier  vis- 
ited the  same  regionj  and  afterward  published  an  account  of 
his  travels,  but  added  nothiug  of  consequence  to  the  previous 
knowledge  of  the  country. 

During  the  war  of  the  EevolutioUj  England  seized  all  the 
French  settlements  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  but  they  were  re- 
stored at  the  peace  of  1815. 

Duri«g  the  greater  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  England 
was  the  chief  actor  in  that  traffic  in  men  which  she  now  de- 
nounces 50  bitterly,  and  has  expended  so  much  to  suppress. 
The  contract  for  supplying  the  Spanish  colonies  with  slaves 
was  transferred  from  the  French  to  the  English  company. 
An  agreement  was  formed  between  the  Spanish  government 
and  this  company,  well  known  as  the  ^^Assiento  contract," 
by  which  the  company  was  to  have  the  exclusive  right  of 
supplying  the  Spanish  colonies  with  slaves  for  the  term  of 
thirty  years.  During  this  period  they  bound  tbemselves  to 
famish  one  hundred  aod  forty- tour  thou  sand,  or  about  four 
thousand  eight  hundred  annually.  They  were  at  liberty  to 
import  as  many  more  as  they  could  dispose  of;  but  they  were 
bound  by  contract  to  furnish  not  less  than  this  specified  num- 
ber. They  bound  themselves,  lieflides,  to  pay  the  king  of 
Spain  two  hundred  thousand  crowns,  and  thirty- three  and  a 
half  crowns  on  every  slave  imported  into  the  country*  They 
were,  moreover,  required  to  pay  the  kings  of  Spain  and  En- 
gland each  one  quarter  share  of  all  their  profits.  These  terma 
were  sufficiently  stringent,  but  did  not  prevent  the  company 
from  entering  into  it. 

It  can  readily  be  seen  that  this  trade  became  the  engross- 
ing business  of  the  Eoyal  African  Compfmy,  It  is  estimated 
by  Bandinel,  who  had  the  beat  means  of  investigating  the 
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iiubject,  that  the  number  of  slaves  taken  irom  the  coast  of 
Africa  by  this  company  between  the  years  1713  and  1733 
was  15,000  annually  J  or  300^000  in  allj  about  one  half  of 
whom  were  taken  to  the  Spanbhj  aod  the  remainder  to  the 
English  coloniea  in  America.  Between  1733  and  1753  the 
average  number  C3cported  annually  was  about  20,000,  or 
400,000  in  the  term  of  twenty  years. 

But  notwithstanding  this  yery  large  business,  the  company 
l>ecame  involved  in  debt,  and  had  to  apply  to  Parliament  for 
aid*  But  even  with  the  aid  which  Parliament  granted  from 
time  to  time,  they  could  not  keep  their  business  aJloat,  and 
were  compelled  to  surrender  their  charter  into  the  hands  of 
government. 

Another  company  vras  chartered  in  1749,  but  without  any 
of  the  exclusive  rights  which  had  been  enjoyed  by  the  previ- 
ous one.  They  were  to  have  the  control  of  all  the  forts  and 
other  property  belonging  to  the  Eoyal  African  Company,  but 
were  not  to  interfere  in  any  w^ay  with  private  tidventurers 
who  might  engage  in  the  trade.  This  opened  a  wide  door 
for  this  ti-affic  in  man,  and  Edwards  estimates  the  number  of 
slaves  taken  from  the  coast  in  English  vessels  at  about  41,000 
annually*  M'Pherson  estimates  the  number  taken  from  Af- 
rica in  I768j  through  all  sources j  at  97,000,  of  w'hom  the  En- 
glish transported  60,000,  the  French  23j000,  and  the  Dutch 
and  Portuguese  the  remainder- 

From  1700  to  1770  the  trade  of  England  began  to  decline, 
and  no  doubt  in  consequence  of  the  difficulties  that  had  arisen 
between  her  and  her  Korth  American  coloniea*  The  affairs 
of  the  company  became  embarrassed,  and  they  were  compelled 
in  turn  to  surrender  tlieir  charter  into  the  hands  of  govern- 
ment. 

The  slave-trade,  though  checked  during  the  war  between 
Great  Britain  and  her  North  American  colonies,  yvm  revived 
afterward,  and  carried  on  by  various  parties,  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent than  ever  before.     Bandincl  states  that  the  number  ex- 
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ported  from  the  coast  in  1798  was  not  lees  than  lOOjOOO ; 
of  whom  SOjOOO  were  taken  by  the  English,  25,000  by  the 
Portuguese,  and  15,000  by  the  Americans.  These  were  tlie 
evil  days  of  Africa,  but  the  evil  had  i^eachcd  its  highest  point. 
A  feeling  of  indigniition  had  an  sen  both  in  Great  Britain 
and  in  the  United  States  against  this  iniquitous  business,  and 
public  sentiment  has  tended  in  the  op|>OBite  directionj  with 
more  or  leas  vigor,  ever  since. 

The  English  have  undoubtedlj'  led  the  way  in  opposing 
and  crushing  this  wicked  practice.  How  mucli  the  British 
mind  was  afiecled  hy  a  change  of  interest  in  the  matter,  it  is 
impossible  to  say.  Those  wlio  were  the  movers  of  this  op- 
posing tide  of  feeling  were  undoubtedly  men  of  the  most  hu- 
mane character.  To  ascribe  any  other  motives  than  those  of 
the  purest  humanity  and  benevolence,  would  be  manifest  in- 
justice. But  how  far  they  would  have  succeeded  in  giving 
a  different  direction  to  public  scntimeni;,  if  their  interest  had 
not  set  in  the  same  direction,  would  admit  of  a  doubt 

When,  how^ever,  public  opinion  had  been  thoroughly 
aroused  to  the  injustice  and  inhumanity  of  the  practice,  a 
very  general  desire  was  awakened  in  the  British  mind  to  re- 
pair the  injuries  that  had  been  inflicted  on  that  ill-fated  con- 
tinent, and  thb  feeling  has  continued  with  unabated  interest 
to  the  present  momenta 

One  of  the  first  signs  of  a  returning  sense  of  justice  and 
hiunanity  was  shown  in  the  formation  of  the  Africim  Associ- 
ation in  1788.  This  association  was  formed  of  ninety  per- 
sons of  wealth  jmd  intelligence,  among  whom  was  Joseph 
Banter  one  of  its  most  active  and  efficient  membersp  "llie 
object  of  this  association  was  to  send  men  of  enterprise  to  ex- 
plore the  country,  with  the  view  of  acquiring  knowledge  of 
the  character  of  the  people  and  the  best  means  of  introducing 
civilization  anaong  them.  Under  the  auspices  of  this  associ- 
ation, Ledyard,  Lucas,  Houghton,  Mungo  Park^  Houseman, 
Nicholson,  Bu  charts  and  others,  were  sent  forth  to  diifei-ent 
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parte  of  the  contiiicut,  bat  as  their  joonials  are  befiore  die 
world,  we  need  not  introdooe  them  here. 

The  ertaWirfimfnt  of  the  cokmjaiisiem  Leone  about  the 
flame  time,  and  the  stationing  of  a  squadron  on  the  coast  finr 
the  purpose  of  eappreamg  the  slave-trade,  are  fivther  ex* 
presrioDS  oi  the  same  feeting  in  the  ooontiy. 


CHAPTEK  V. 

BENEGAILBIA. 

Ito  Geographical  OutUnea.—Two  Great  Riverp,  Senegal  and  Unmbia. — 
Jalofa;  ihcir  CounnT^  Manners,  Iteligion^  etc.— Mandingoes ;  iheir 
CnstomSj  etc.— Fnlahe :  th*jir  Cijaracitr  and  Eelatioo  to  the  African 
Baceii, 

The  name  of  Senegatubia  is  given  to  that  portion  of  West- 
em  Airiea  which  is  watered  bj  tlie  two  great  rivers  of  Sen- 
egal and  Gambia.  It  e^ctendB  &oni  the  southern  borders  of 
the  Great  Desert  to  Cape  Verga,  in  10'^  north  latitude^  and 
interiorward  to  the  distance  of  six  or  seven  hundred  miles. 
The  face  of  the  conntiy,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  bold 
headlands  along  the  sean^oast,  is  generally  flat  and  monoto- 
nou6,  and  presents  much  lesa  varietj  of  natural  scenery  than 
either  of  the  two  Guineas* 

The  Sen^al,  which  forms  the  northern  boundary  of  Sene- 
gambia,  is  one  of  the  finest  rivers  of  Western  Africa.  It 
takes  its  rise  in  the  KoBg  Moun tains,  not  far  from  the  source 
of  the  Niger,  and  after  running  a  nearly  due  west  course 
along  the  southern  borders  of  the  Desert,  to  the  distance 
of  eight  or  nine  hundred  mikSj  empties  into  the  Atlantic 
between  16^^  and  17°  of  north  latitude.  The  draught  of 
water  at  the  mouth  of  this  otherwise  noble  river  is  not  more 
ibaa  ten  or  twelve  feet,  so  that  none  but  the  smaller  sixed 
vessels  can  enter  it;  but  for  these  it  is  navigable  to  the  dis- 
tance of  foiir  or  fire  hundred  miles.  The  country  along  the 
banks  of  the  river,  beyond  the  immediate  sea-coast  region,  is 
represented  as  exceedingly  beautifuL  Jannequin  and  other 
French  travelers  speak  in  glowing  terms  of  the  rich  verdure 
along  its  banks,  the  m^^festic  beauty  of  the  forest  trees,  and 
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tbe  dense  and  impenetrable  jungle  which  met  their  view  as 
they  voyaged  up  the  river.  Adam*^n,  the  celebrated  natural- 
ist and  botaniitj  found  the  country  amazingly  rich  in  objects 
of  natural  history  and  botany.  He  has  given  an  interesting 
n^eotmt  of  the  gigantic  Boaba,  found  along  the  baoki  of  the 
Senegal,  and  un equaled  in  size  by  any  tree  in  the  world. 

The  Senegal  is  under  the  entire  control  of  tbe  French. 
They  have  two  settlements  on  the  river.  Tbe  one  near  its 
mouth  is  called  St-  TjOuib,  and  is  the  largest  and  most  import- 
ant they  have  on  any  part  of  the  coaBt.  The  other  settlement 
is  called  the  St.  Joseph,  in  the  Qallam  country,  nearly  five 
hundred  miles  from  the  aea^coast.  The  Senegal  is  valuable 
to  tbe  French  chiefly  for  the  gum-arabic  which  it  yields  in 
large  quantity.  Besides  this  it  exports  hides,  ostrich  feath- 
ers,  and  gold  dusL 

^  Tbe  Gambia  is  also  a  noble  river j  and  takes  its  rise  in  the 
sam.e  range  of  mountain  a  with  the  Niger,  but  from  the  op- 
posite side.  It  is  twelve  or  fourteen  miles  wide  at  its  mouth, 
and  is  six  hundred  miles  long,  according  to  Malte  Brun,  but 
eight  hundred,  sccerding  to  Fox  and  others.  It  is  navigable 
for  the  largest  class  of  vessels  to  the  distance  of  thirty-five 
or  forty  miles,  and  for  ordinary  merchant  vessels,  to  M*Car- 
thy*s  Island,  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  the  sea- 
coast. 

There  are  a  number  of  fine  islands  in  this  river :  one  near 
its  mouth,  called  St.  Mary's,  where  tbe  English  have  their 
chief  settlement,  and  another  called  McCarthy's  Island,  where 
there  is  another  English  settlement,  but  not  so  large  or  im- 
portant aa  the  one  at  St.  Marj^'s.  The  French >  also,  have  a 
small  trading  settlement  on  this  river,  but  of  little  real  value 
to  their  African  commerce. 

To  the  distance  of  one  hundred  and  fifly  miles  from  tbe 
sea-coast  the  banks  of  the  Gambia  are  lined  with  the  well- 
known  mangrove-tree,  which  imparts  to  it  a  monotonous  and 
sombre  aspect.      Beyond  this  the  country  becomes  broken, 
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and  preeeats  mucli  gi'eatcr  variety  of  natural  scenery.  Triiv- 
elers  Bpeak  of  the  t^  and  graceful  palm,  the  giant  monkey 
hread-tree,  the  stately  mahogany  which  grace  its  hanks,  and 
in  some  places  present  quite  an  imposing  and  picturesque 
scenery.  They  also  speak  of  birds  of  the  richest  plumage, 
monkeys  of  many  species  and  of  almost  countless  numbers, 
and  the  beautiful  antelope  that  may  be  seen  grazing  along  its 
hanks. 

The  Rio  Grande  is  another  river  of  some  commercial  im- 
portance j  but  not  more  than  half  the  length  of  the  Gambia. 
At  its  month  it  forms  a  large  estuary,  in  which  there  are  a 
number  of  islands^  known  as  the  Bi sagos  Islands,  Tliey  were 
very  valuable  at  one  time  for  the  fiiciUties  they  afibrded  for 
carrying  on  the  foreign  slave-trade. 

The  principal  native  tribes  found  in  Senegambia  are  the 
Jalofs,  the  Mandingoes,  and  the  Fulahs, 

The  Jalofs  occupy  most  of  the  delta  formed  by  the  Gam- 
bia and  the  Senegal,  They  occupy  four  provinces  or  king- 
doms, but  have  one  stiprome  chief,  whom  they  denominate 
Barbi-Yalofj  the  emperor  of  the  Jalofs,  His  residence  is  at 
a  place  called  ITikarkor,  somewhat  central  to  the  four  de- 
pendent kingdoms. 

The  four  provinces  or  kingdoms  subject  to  his  jurisdic- 
tion are  C^jor,  which  formerly  indnded  Cape  Verd  and  the 
island  of  Goree ;  Sin,  a  small  state  to  the  south  of  Cajor ; 
8alem,  situated  on  the  northern  borders  of  the  Gambia,  the 
capital  of  whicli  is  Calion ;  and  Brenkj  which  includes  the 
residonce  of  the  emperor.  The  interior  of  their  country  has 
not  been  much  visited  by  Europeans,  but  is  said  to  abound 
in  provisions,  cattle,  and  poultry. 

By  some  travelers  the  Jalofs  are  said  to  be  the  handsom- 
est negroes  in  Africa.  They  have  woolly  hair,  thick  lips, 
and  a  glossy  black  complexion,  but  with  tall  and  graceful 
fonns.  Goldberry  describes  them  as  mild,  hospitable,  gener- 
ous, and  truBtworthy ;  and  of  their  women  be  says,  they  are 
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liandBome,  and  as  attractive  ba  black  females  can  be.  Tba 
Jalois  call  themaelTea  Mobammedons^  and,  if  a  punctiliotis 
obaervance  of  tbe  ritea  of  this  religion  entitle  them  to  tbe 
appellatioHj  tbey  are  undoubtedly  wbat  tticy  represent  them- 
ael?ea.  But,  like  most  otber  A^can  tribes  tbat  have  em- 
braced the  Mobainmedan  faitb,  they  have  done  so  without 
abandon] ng  anjr  of  tbe  rites  of  paganism,  so  tbat  their  pres- 
ent faith  ia  a  complete  medley  of  Mobammedaniam  and  pa^ 
ganism. 

It  is  difficult  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  their  popula- 
tion. Make  Bmn  estimates  tbe  population  of  the  single 
province  of  Salem  at  tbi'ee  hundred  thouBand,  and  Walker 
estimates  the  whole  population  at  one  million*  The  govern- 
ment is  despotic ;  but  the  power  of  life  and  death  which  tbe 
emperor  exercises  is  limited  to  tbe  punishment  of  a  few  acts, 
which  it  is  no  hardship  for  any  one  to  abstain  from,  and 
which  can  add  nothing  to  tbe  authority  of  the  emperor  him- 
self, eicept  tbat  it  may  contribute  to  keep  np  a  supersti- 
tiona  regard  for  his  character  which,  he  wishes  to  promote* 
As  examples  of  this,  no  one  except  those  belonging  to  tbe 
royal  family  can  sleep  under  a  certain  kind  of  musquito-net 
without  e^cposing  himself  to  tbe  penalty  of  being  sold  as  a 
slave*  No  one  may  appear  in  tbe  presence  of  the  emperor 
without  prostrating  bimsclfj  a  custom  which  is  no  hardship 
to  those  who  have  practiced  it  all  their  lives*  Notwith- 
standing this,  tbe  Jalofs  are  said  to  be  a  proud  people.  They 
boast  of  their  antiquity  and  their  superiority  over  other  Af- 
rican families^  and  will  not  intermarry  with  them.  Between 
them  and  their  neighbors  the  Mandingoes  there  has  always 
existed  the  strongest  antipathy. 

Among  tbe  Jalofs  there  is  said  to  be  a  species  of  caste 
quite  as  marked  aa  that  of  India.  Besides  the  nobles^  who 
are  called  tbe  "good  Jalofs,"  there  are  four  other  ranks  or 
castes ;  the  tugj  or  smiths ;  tbe  oitdm^  who  are  tanners  and 
sandal-makers ;  tbe  maitli  who  are  fishermen ;  and  the  ffae- 
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well  J  who  are  inusidans  or  kirds.  The  '*  good  Jalofs*'  will 
not  intenuany  T\4th  •duy  of  the  otlier  castes* 

The  gaeweU  are  not  permitted  to  live  within  the  walls  of 
their  towns,  to  keep  cattle,  or  drink  gweet  milkj  and  are  re- 
fused inteimcnt,  on  the  allegation  that  nothing  wiU  grow 
where  one  of  their  cast©  has  been  buried.  Still,  their 
services  are  often  brought  into  requisition  hy  the  nobles,  oi' 
**good  Jalofe,"  who  pay  them  hberallj  for  chanting  the 
praises  of  tlieir  ancestors  on  great  public  occasions.  Be- 
sides the  castes  above  mentioned  there  is  another  class,  called 
Saoobies,  who  are  said  to  he  much  like  the  European  gipsiee 
in  their  customs^  maimers,  and  general  character. 

Certain  portions  of  the  Jiilof  people  have  never  been  in- 
dneed  to  embrace  the  Mohammedan  religion,  but  have  re- 
mained steady  adherents  of  paganism.  These^  as  in  almost 
every  other  portion  of  pagan  Africa,  believe  in  one  Supreme 
Being,  who,  they  suppose,  ia  too  far  removed,  or  is  tc»o  indif- 
ferent to  feel  much  concern  in  the  affairs  of  men^ — that,  by 
some  means  or  other,  tbe  government  of  the  world  has  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  subordinate  spirits,  some  of  whom  are  good 
and  some  evil ;  and  t!ie  only  rehgious  worship  in  which  they 
ever  engage  is  dii^eted  to  these  spirits,  the  object  of  wliich  is 
to  conciliate  tbeir  favor  or  ward  off  their  displeasure. 

Fetich  ism,  which  consists  in  wearing  cliinms,  anmlet«!,  or 
,  |rr%m,  as  they  are  called  in  the  pfu*lance  of  the  country,  is 
miivergally  practiced  by  the  Jalofs,  whether  pa^an  or  Mo- 
hammedan. The  beUef  in  witchcraft  is  equally  prevalent 
among  them  as  in  other  portions  of  the  country,  and  the 
same  ordeals  are  resorted  to  to  detect  those  who  practice  it ; 
but  we  shall  treat  of  this  custom  in  a  separate  portion  of 
this  work. 

The  Jalo^  are  said  to  bo  veiy  simple  in  their  modes  of 
Hving,  Their  houses  are  small,  and,  for  the  most  part,  of  a 
conical  shape.  Every  man,  however,  of  respectability  al- 
ways has  two  houses — one  in  which  he  sits  and  sleeps^  and 
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tbe  otber  in  which  bis  cooking  is  done.  The  dress,  both  of 
men  and  womenj  coneiets  of  two  squai^  dolbsj  one  of  which 
is  worn  around  the  waist,  and  the  other  is  thrown  over  the 
siioulders.  Thej  manufacture  cloth  of  a  better  texlnre  and 
of  a  broader  web  than  most  of  the  other  tribeis  of  the  coun- 
try. Their  ehief  article  of  food  is  a  dish  called  kushus^  made 
of  pounded  maize  or  millet j  and  milk. 

JalofB  are  to  be  met  with  at  the  St.  Lonis  on  the  Senegal, 
at  Goree,  and  at  most  of  the  European  forts  and  trading  fac- 
tories on  the  Gambia ;  but  they  have  httle  or  no  commercial 
intercourse  with  foreigners  eiccept  through  the  agents  of  these 
&ctories.  Tliey  have  none  of  the  wandering  babits  either  of 
the  Mandingoes  or  the  Fulahsj  and  perhaps  but  little  of  their 
commercial  enterprise. 

The  Mandingoes  arc  more  extensively  known  to  the  civil- 
ised world  than  the  Jalof*^  Tliey  range  oyer  a  vastly  greater 
extent  of  country,  and  are  more  intelligent  and  enterprising 
than  any  other  people  in  Central  or  "Western  Airiea.  Their 
principal  settlement  is  Handing^  or  Jaltdiondaj  as  it  is  some- 
times c^led,  situated  not  far  from  the  source  of  the  Kiger, 
and  about  six  hundred  miles  eastward  from  the  sea-coast. 
They  have  extended  themsalvea  over  the  kingdoms  of  liam- 
boukj  Banihara,  and  Wuli,  and  in  smaller  or  larger  groups 
over  all  the  country  between  Jalakonda  and  the  sea-coa^t. 
They  may  he  found  In  small  eommunities  around  all  the 
European  settlements  on  the  Gambia,  at  Sierra  Leone,  and 
as  far  south  as  Cape  Messurado,  They  are  to  be  met  with 
on  tlio  upper  waters  of  the  Senegal,  and  Captain  I^aing  says 
they  may  be  found  as  far  as  Tangiera^  but  this  we  apprehend 
is  a  mistake- 
Taken  altogether  they  are  perhaps  the  most  civilized,  in- 
fluential, and  enterprising  of  all  the  tribes  of  Western  Africa. 
Those  of  them  I  have  met  with  at  Sierra  Leone,  Monrovia, 
and  other  places  on  the  coast,  have  very  black  complexions, 
but  not  glossy  like  that  of  the  Jalofs ;  of  tall  and  slender 
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forms,  wool! J  hair,  but  with  tiiinn<?r  lips  and  kaa  flattened 
noses  thau  most  of  the  AiHcan  tribes*  Their  dress  consi&ia 
of  a  tltrec-corncred  cotton  cap  of  their  own  make,  a  pair  of 
short  Turkish  trowserSj  over  ■which  is  Avom  a  sort  of  blouse, 
or  a  large  square  cloth,  and  sandak.  The  men  ahvivvs  carry 
a  short  sabre  in  a  leather  case  suspended  from  the  left  shoul- 
der, and  a  small  leather  bag  or  pouch  in  front,  in  which  arc 
scraps  of  paper  with  Arabic  written  on  them,  and  are  re- 
garded aa  charms  or  amulets  to  protect  them  from  hann. 
They  seem  to  be  naturally  taciturn^  but  when  accosted  in  a 
i-espectful  mannen  they  can  easily  be  drawn  into  conversa- 
tion, and  can  give  more  information  about  the  interior  of  the 
country  than  any  other  people  to  ho  found  along  the  sea- 
coastp 

They  are  Mohammedans,  but,  like  the  Jalofs,  retain  their 
pagan  rites  at  the  same  time.  They  are  more  zealous  in 
propagating  the  Mohammedan  faith,  however,  than  the  Ja- 
lofs.  Many  of  them  read  and  write  the  Arabic  T\ith  e^se 
and  elegance,  and  they  establish  schools  wherever  they  go 
ibr  the  purpose  of  teaching  the  Arabic  language  and  incul- 
cating the  principles  of  the  Koran, 

The  T^Titer  remembers  to  have  met  one  of  these  teachers 
some  years  ago  near  Cape  Mount j  where  his  pupil b  were  tak- 
ing their  first  lessons  by  making  Arahie  characters  in  the 
sand.  When  thej  locate  temporarily  in  the  neighborhood 
of  a  European  settlement^  they  employ  themselves  In  making 
sandals,  bridles,  whips,  sheaths,  and  various  other  articles, 
out  of  leather  of  their  own  manufacture,  and  these  they 
hawk  about  the  streets-  They  arc  also  extensively  engaged 
in  manufacttiring  amulets^  which  consist  of  scraps  of  Ai-abic 
writing  sewed  up  in  small  leattier  pouches,  which  they  sell 
lo  the  pagan  negroes  at  very  higli  prices.  The  Mandingoe.^ 
have  distinctions  or  ranks  in  society  as  well  as  the  Jalofs, 
but  not  in  the  same  order.  According  to  Laingj  the  priests 
or  teachers  of  the  Koran  stand  next  to  the  king ;  the  chiefs 
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ronio  iioxt  to  tho  prioHts,  and  aflter  them  the  artisans,  of 
wUidi  there  aro  mn'Onil  grades.  Next  to  the  artisans  come 
dt'jMnident  froDincn ;  next,  domestic  slaves  who  have  been 
Ixini  in  the  country ;  and  afler  them  such  sLavte  as  have 
\Hwti  tukiiii  in  war,  or  have  been  made  such  for  crimes.  The 
priiiHtH  and  urtiMann  may  travel  in  any  part  of  the  country, 
twm  in  timrrt  of  war,  without  molestation.  By  the  pagan 
niitiouH  i\ii*y  are  regarded  as  sacred  persons,  and  they  spare 
IK)  [>iiiiiH  to  keep  up  this  superstitious  r^ard  for  their  own 
clumuMoiu  J'lU'k  siunika  of  tho  Mandingoes  as  "a  very  gen- 
tltt  riuHs  choorful  in  their  disposition,  inquisitive,  credulous, 
Hiniplo-lituirtoil,  antl  fond  of  flattery."  He  speaks  of  having 
(^x)>t)rioiK*cd  much  kindness  from  them  in  times  of  sickness 
1111(1  diHtri^BH,  and  tho  groat  praise  which  he  lias  bestowed  on 
iJin  women  for  their  natural  kindness  is  so  well  known  as  to 
have  l)ecomo  a  proverb. 

Some  of  their  social  customs  are  very  singular.  The  au- 
thority of  the  husband  over  his  wife  or  wives  is  absolute, 
but  seldom  exercised  with  severity  or  harshness.  If  a  mar- 
ried woman  is  suspected  of  being  unfaithful  to  her  husband, 
tho  aid  of  Mumho  Jumho  is  put  in  requisition.  This  myste- 
rious personage,  so  frightful  to  the  whole  race  of  AMcan 
matrons,  is  a  strong,  athletic  man,  disguised  in  dry  plantain 
leaves,  and  bearing  a  rod  in  his  hand,  which  he  uses  on 
proper  occasions  with  the  most  unsparing  severity.  When 
invoked  by  an  injured  husband,  he  appears  about  the  out- 
skirts of  the  village  at  dusk,  and  commences  all  sorts  of 
pantomimes.  After  supper  he  ventures  to  the  town  hall, 
where  he  commences  his  antics,  and  every  grown  person, 
male  or  female,  must  be  present,  or  subject  themselves  to 
the  suspicion  of  having  been  kept  away  by  a  guilty  con- 
science. The  performance  is  kept  up  until  midnight,  when 
Mumbo  suddenly  springs  with  the  agility  of  the  tiger  upon 
the  offender,  and  chastises  her  most  soundly,  amidst  the 
shouts  and  laughter  of  the  multitude,  in  which  the  other  wo- 
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men  join  more  heartily  than  any  body  else,  with  the  view, 
no  doubt,  of  raising  themselves  above  the  suspicion  of  such 
infidelity. 

Park  epeaks  of  tlie  strong  attachment  which  the  Mandin- 
goes  always  manifest  for  their  mother?,  and  mentions,  as  an 
illustration  of  the  fact,  a  proverbial  saying  that  is  in  every 
man's  mouth,  "Strike  mcj  hut  don't  curse  my  mother." 
This  feehng  is  not  peculiar  to  the  MandingoeSj  but  is  equal- 
ly charatfteriatic  of  all  the  native  tribes  of  Africa,  An  Af- 
rican every  where  wUl  resent  any  thing  said  s^in^t  liis 
mother,  howxver  trivial,  much  quicker  than  any  personal 
insult ;  and  if  thure  is  any  cause,  according  to  his  notions  of 
honor  and  duty,  that  would  justify  him  in  shedding  the 
blood  of  his  fellows-man,  or  laying  down  his  own  life,  it 
would  be  in  defense  of  the  honor  of  hiF^  mother.  This  strong 
feeling,  so  cbaracteristic  of  the  African  race,  probably  grows 
out  of  the  institution  of  polygamy,  biid  as  this  instifution  is 
in  itself  The  afliections  of  the  father  m'^  necessarily  divided 
among  the  different  branches  of  his  household,  while  those 
of  the  children  ar«  concentrated  more  particularly  on  the 
mother,  who  not  only  provides  for  them,  but  must  defend 
them  in  the  litigations  which  constantly  occur  in  families 
conetituted.  on  such  prindples. 

Park  says  that  mothers  avail  themselves  of  this  state  of 
things  to  train  their  children  to  speak  the  truth,  and  that 
there  is  nothing  of  which  a  Mandingo  mother  feels  so  proud 
as  to  be  able  to  say  that  her  son  never  utters  falsehood. 
This  statement,  however,  ia  so  much  at  variance  with  what 
has  been  obser^'ed  in  all  other  parts  of  Africa,  that  its  cor- 
rectness may  well  be  tloubted.  It  is  possible  those  of  whom 
he  speaks  may  he  trained  so  as  not  to  deceive  their  own 
mothers,  hat  beyond  this,  it  is  questionable  whether  a  single 
individual  could  be  found  in  the  conn  try  j  whether  Moham- 
m^iau  or  pagan,  who  had  any  spedal  regard  for  the  truth; 
and  if  Park  had  scrutinized  the  matter  more  closely,  or  re- 
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mained  longer  among  these  pLOplCj  he  would  probably  have 
Iconic  to  a  veiy  diflerent  conclueion. 

The  chiltlrcn  of  the  Mandingoes  arc  regularlj^  educatedj  but 
the  extent  of  their  education  consists  in  learning  to  read  and 
^VTite  a  few  passages  from  the  Koran ,  and  to  recite  prayers. 
They  are  appi'enticcd  to  the  Marabooa  for  the  temi  of  three 
or  four  yearS)  during  wliich  time  they  are  required  to  per- 
forin certain  menial  duties,  and  the  parents  in  the  mean  time 
must  make  the  teacher  occamonal  presciits.  If  the  parent  is 
wealthy  he  can  redeem  his  son  from  the  Maraboo  at  the  close 
of  his  studies  only  by  paying  a  slave  or  an  equivalent 

Among  the  Mandingoes,  aa  in  almost  all  African  tribcB, 
old  age  is  greatly  venerated,  and  in  Bicknesa  they  arc  always 
treated  with  marked  kindness  and  attention.  Their  funeral 
cei-emonies  are  always  attended  with  loud  lamentation.  Tlie 
grave  is  made  in  the  floor  of  the  liouse  where  the  individual 
has  lived  J  or  under  the  shade  of  some  favorite  tree,  and  t!ie 
place  is  always  indicated  by  a  rag  attached  to  a  pole  and  set 
up  near  the  spot. 

The  Man  dingoes  are  governed  by  petty  chiefs;  but  all 
matters  of  importance  are  discussed  and  settled  by  a  general 
council  in  the  palaver  house ,  wliere  any  man  may  appear  and 
defend  his  own  cause;  and  there  is  no  place  in  the  world 
where  greater  latitude  and  freedom  of  speech  is  enjoyed  than 
in  these  general  councils. 

The  Fulahs  (Foulahs)  are  much  the  largest  and  most 
powerful  of  the  three  gi*eat  families  of  Senegambia.  They 
occupy  three  large  districts  in  this  part  of  Africaj  vu.^ 
Futa-Torro,  near  the  Senegal,  Futa-Bondu,  and  Futa-Jal- 
Ion,  the  capital  of  which  is  Timbu,  to  tlie  northeast  of 
Sierra  XiCone.  They  are  not  confined  to  this  district,  how- 
ever, but  have  extended  themselves  into  Soudan,  and  made 
themselves  masters  of  several  negro  kingdoms  on  the  I^iger. 
In  the  interior  regions  of  Africa  they  are  of  mucli  lighter 
complexion  than  those  of  the  maritime  counti'V,  au(l  are 
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known  by  the  name  of  Fellatahi^.  Philologist!*,  however, 
T\'ho  have  studied  their  character  and  language^  pronoiinfe 
them  to  be  the  same  family ;  and  the  diyersitj  of  complexion 
is  nothing  more  than  >vhat  h  socti  in  other  Atrican  families 
where  tliej  have  been  as  widely  scattered  as  these  arCp  Even 
in  the  dlffcrei^t  djstricU  of  Seneg^unbia  there  in  no*  little 
divergence  trom  a  common  staudard  of  eompkxion.  Thoso 
living  neur  the  Senegal  ai'o  the  darkeet,  and  in  etatinre  and 
general  form  are  not  oniike  the  Mandingoes  of  the  same 
region.  Those  of  Futa-tTailon  differ  very  materially  from 
the  ordinary  negro  races,  and  can  scarcely  be  classed  in  the 
same  family.  Their  complexion  is  a  browniah  blacky  with 
liair  sod  and  cyrly,  foreheads  g<>^3  ^P^  tlun,  and  their  noses 
any  thing  liut  flat.  In  stature  they  are  of  the  medium  &ize, 
limh*  delicati^  but  well- for med,  and  in  gait  graceful  and  in- 
dependent, Tlie  Fellataha  are  still  lighter,  and  in  this  re- 
spect bear  a  mueli  closer  resemblance  to  the  Moors  of  tlio 
Great  Desert  than  to  the  Fulalis  of  Senegambia, 

The  Fulahs  have  a  tradition  that  they  are  the  descendants 
of  Phut,  the  son  of  Kara.  But  whether  this  tradition  be  true 
or  not,  it  is  a  singular  fact  that  they  have  preiixed  this  name 
to  almost  every  district  of  any  extent  which  they  have  ever 
occupied^  as  may  Ijo  seeti  by  reference  to  those  in  Senegambia. 
Whether  they  have  any  meims  of  verifying  this  tradition,  or 
through  what  branches  of  the  AiHcan  family  they  trace  their 
descent,  does  not  appear 

By  some  who  have  investigated  the  s  abject  j  it  is  supposed 
that  they  are  a  mixed  race ;  but  whether  the  elements  are 
Kegro  and  Arab,  or  Negro  and  Berber,  is  a  mooted  questiooj 
and  not  likely  to  be  settled  very  soon. 

The  Fulalis,  like  t!ie  Man  din  goes,  are  Mohammedans,  and 
they  show  no  less  zeal  in  propagating  the  principles  of  their 
religion  wherever  tliey  go*  Many  of  them  have  a  good 
knowledge  of  the  Arabic,  and  have  a  remarkable  acquaint- 
ance willi  the  doctrines  and  priueiplet*  of  the  Koran.      In 
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some  districts  they  follow  a  notBudic  life,  and  iii  others  thej 
enltivatQ  the  soil  for  the  means  of  subsistence* 

They  can  accommoilate  themselves  to  alinoj^t  any  circum- 
stances, and  are  really  industrious  and  enterprising*  Tray- 
elers  who  have  visited  them  in  the  different  districts  in  which 
they  live,  give  very  different  accounts  of  their  disposition  and 
social  habits ;  and  there  is  as  much  diversity  in  their  sociiil 
character  and  habits  as  in  their  physical  elmract eristics. 

Major  Gray  speaks  of  them  as  having  a  '*  high  degree  of 
cunningj  dnpUcity,  aelfishue^B,  and  avarice,  to  gratify  which 
they  ai'e  i^estrained  neither  by  fear  nor  shame." 

Goldberry,  who  was  better  acfjuainted  with  those  in  Fiita- 
TorrOjSays,  "The  legitimate  Fulalis  are  very  fine  men,  robust 
and  couTugeous ;  they  have  strong  minds,  and  are  reserved 
and  prudent  i  they  are  intelligent  und  industrious,  but,  from 
their  habitual  commercje  with  the  Moors  of  Zahara^  they  have 
become  savage  and  cruel." 

Muago  Park  says  of  those  of  Futa-Bondu,  **  They  are 
naturally  of  a  mild  and  gentle  disposition^  but  the  nn char- 
itable maxima  of  the  Koran  have  made  them  less  hospi table 
to  strangerSj  and  more  reserved  in  their  behavior  than  the 
Mandingoes." 

Winterbottom,  who  traveled  among  them  toward  the  close 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  speaks  of  them  as  peculiarly  court- 
eous and  gentle. 

The  Fwlahs  have  never  participated  in  the  foreign  slavo- 
tradcj  except  in  a  few  cases  criminals  have  been  di^iposed  of 
in  this  way  instead  of  being  put  to  death •  In  other  cases 
individnals  of  them  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  kidnappers, 
and  in  this  way  were  brought  to  this  country,  or  taken  to  the 
West  Indies.  One  remarkable  case  of  this  kind  was  that  of 
Ben  Job  Solomon,  who  was  brought  to  Maryland  by  Captain 
Pyke,  but  was  ransomed  by  Oglethorpe,  and  sent  back  to  his 
own  country  J  after  having  received  a  good  education  in  En- 
gland.    Another  notable  case  was  that  of  Abdul  Bahaliman, 
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who  was  ransomed  and  sent  to  Liberia  in  1838,  after  having 
been  a  slave  in  the  United  States  for  more  than  forty  years. 
There  is  another  still  living  in  Wilmington,  North  Carolina, 
by  the  name  of  Moro,  now  eighty-five  years  of  age.  He  has 
had  opportmiity  to  return  to  his  country,  but  has  always 
been  averse  to  returning.  He  was  expelled  from  his  own 
countiy  for  crime,  but  found  the  Saviour  here,  and  loves  the 
country  where  he  has  found  so  inestimable  a  treasure. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

NORTHERN  GUINEA. 

Its  Geograpical  Outlines  and  Divisions. — Inhabited  by  the  Nigritian 
Race. — The  Face  of  the  Country. — Names  given  to  different  Por- 
tions of  it. — ^Want  of  Harbors. — Form  of  Government. 

Northern  Guinea*  is  the  largest  of  the  three  principal 
divisions  of  Western  Africa.  It  extends  from  Cape  Verga, 
10^  north  latitude,  to  the  Kameruns  Mountains,  in  the  Gulf 
of  Benin,  and  lies  entirely  between  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on 
one  side,  and  the  Kong  Mountains  on  the  other.  It  does  not 
extend  over  more  than  five  or  six  degrees  of  latitude,  but  its 
whole  length  is  more  than  fifteen  hundred  miles.  The  At- 
lantic forms  its  southern  and  westeru  boundary,  while  the 
Kong  Mountains  bound  it  on  the  north  and  east,  and  sepa- 
rate it  from  the  great  kingdoms  of  Soudan,  or  Central  North- 
ern Africa.     It  has  an  area  of  something  like  half  a  million 

*  The  term  Guinea  is  not  known  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  country, 
except  so  far  as  they  have  borrowed  it  from  Europeans.  According 
to  Barbot,  it  is  derived  from  Genahoa,  the  name  of  a  province  to  the 
north  of  Senegal,  and  being  the  first  district  inhabited  by  the  Negro  or 
Ethiopian  race  discovered  by  the  Portuguese,  the  name  was  indefin- 
itely applied  to  all  the  country  inhabited  by  this  people,  and  was  thus 
extended  over  more  than  four-fifths  of  the  whole  coast.  It  was  after- 
ward applied,  in  a  more  restricted  sense,  to  the  Gold  Coast,  on  account 
of  its  furnishing  for  a  time  a  larger  number  of  slates  for  the  foreign 
market  than  all  other  parts  of  the  country  together. 
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of  square  miles,  and  a  population  that  has  been  varioudy 
estimated  from  eight  to  twelve  millions. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  country  belong  to  what  is  known 
as  the  Nigritian  branch  of  the  African  race,  and  are  so  call- 
ed from  their  having  descended  from  the  great  families  of  the 
valley  of  the  Niger.  They  are  distinguished  from  the  inhab- 
itants of  Senegambia  not  only  in  professing  the  pagan,  in- 
stead of  Mohammedan  religion,  but  in  possessing  more  of  the 
physical  characteristics  of  the  true  negro.  They  are  inferior, 
also,  in  civilization.  They  differ  again  from  the  inhabitants 
of  Southern  Guinea,  who  are  known  as  the  Ethiopian  fam- 
ily, and  are  so  called  from  their  supposed  descent  from  the 
ancient  nations  of  the  Nile — not  so  much  in  complexion, 
features,  and  other  physical  characteristics,  as  in  their  men- 
tal character,  their  customs  and  manners,  their  religious  no- 
tions, and  their  social  arrangements,  all  of  which  indicate  a 
radical  difference  between  these  two  great  branches  of  the 
African  race. 

During  the  period  which  immediately  followed  the  first 
discovery  of  the  country  by  the  Portuguese,  names  were 
given  to  different  portions  of  Northern  Guinea  according  to 
the  articles  of  produce  which  were  exported  in  the  largest 
quantities.  Since  then  commerce  has  undergone  many 
changes,  and  these  terms  would  not  be  as  applicable  now  as 
they  were  formerly.  But  as  they  indicated  the  geographical 
outline  of  the  country  inhabited  by  different  tribes  and  fam- 
ilies, as  well  as  their  commerce,  these  distinctions  are  still 
proper,  and  may  be  used  with  great  convenience.  The  first 
of  these,  following  their  geographical  order,  is  the  coast  of 
Sierra  Leone,  which  extends  from  Cape  Verga  to  Cape 
Mount ;  second,  the  Grain  Coast,  or,  as  it  is  more  modernly 
termed,  the  Liberian  Coast,  extends  from  Cape  Mount  to 
the  Bay  of  St.  Andrew's,*  and  was  so  caUed  on  account  of  the 

*  Most  geographers  make  the  Grain  Coast  to  extend  only  to  Grewe, 
ten  miles  ea«t  of  Cape  Palmas.    But  all  the  inhabitante  between  Cape 
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"  Malaguette  pepper,"  or  "  Guinea  grains,^*  which  was  ex- 
ported trom  this  district.  The  Ivory  Coast,  extending  from 
Sl  Andrew*  s  to  the  ABaini  BiveTj  is  the  third  division.  The 
Gold  Coast  extends  from  the  Asaini  to  the  Biver  Volta,  and 
includeSj  besides  the  Fantis,  and  other  small  tribes  along  the 
sea-coasts  t^^  more  powerful  kingdom  of  Ashaoti*.  The  Slave 
Ci^tBt  extends  from  the  Volta  to  Cape  Lagos,  and  includes 
the  Fopos,  BadagrianSj  and  other  small  tribes  along  the  sea- 
eoa^t,  and  the  great  military  despotism  of  Dehomi,  in  the 
interior.  The  Coast  of  Benin  includes  the  delta  of  the 
Niger  on  the  sea-coast,  and  the  kingdom  of  Yoruba  in  the 
interior,  which  has  become  well  known,  of  late  years,  for 
the  missionary  achievements  of  Abeokuta  and  neighboring 
places. 

The  European  and  American  settlement^  which  are  to  be 
found  on  this  part  of  the  coast  at  the  present  day,  are  the 
I3ritish  colony  at  8ien*a  Leone ;  the  Liberian  settlements  on 
the  Grmn  Coast ;  one  small  French  settlement  at  Grand  Bag^ 
8atn,  and  another  at  Asaini,  on  the  Ivory  Coast ;  the  British 
forts  at  Dix  Cove,  at  Cape  Coast,  at  Anamabo,  and  Akra ; 
and  the  Dutch  forts  at  Aximc,  at  Bntre,  at  Elmina,  and 
Akra,  on  the  Gold  Coast ;  two  am  all  posts  recently  established 
at  Badagry  and  Lagos  by  the  Eiigiishs  on  the  Slave  Coast; 
and  a  small  English  settlement  on  the  Island  of  Fernando 
Po,  near  the  Coast  of  Benin,*  As  we  shall  give  a  n^ore  de- 
tailed account  of  these  settlements  in  a  subsequent  part  of 
thie  work,  we  pass  them  by  for  the  present  without  fiirther 
notice. 

The  coast  of  Northern  Guinea  presents  great  variety  of 
natural  scenery,  and  is  every  where  characterized  by  the 

Pahnafl  and  St.  Andrew's  belong  to  the  great  Km  orMena  familj,  be- 
tween Cape  Measnmdo  and  Cape  Falmas  ;  and  their  countiyj  therefore, 
ahoald  lie  included  Iti  the  same  geographical  dl^iBion. 

*  Feraando  Fo  belongs  to  the  Spanish  govcmnientj  hut  the  En- 
glish Dccnpy  it,  and  u&&  it  for  important  cotmnorcml  purpo&G«. 
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ricliest  and  most  exubemnt  vegetation,  A  stranger  feels  al- 
most oppressed  hj  the  rich  and  den?e  verdure  which  crowds 
wpoo  his  TiEiion  from  every  Bpot  upon  which  the  eye  rests, 
and  he  can  scarcely  realize  that  a  country  can  be  tenanted 
by  human  beings,  where  there  is  eo  much  that  is  primitive 
in  appearance  and  unbroken  in  its  general  outlines- 

Sierra  Leone,  Cape  JMount,  and  Cape  Messurado  are  bold 
headlands  or  promontories,  which  never  fail  to  make  a  strong 
impression  on  the  minds  of  those  who  have  not  been  accus- 
tomed to  the  exuberant  rielmess  of  tropical  scenery.  Between 
Cape  Messurado  and  Cape  Palmas  the  &ce  of  the  country  is 
in  ore  regular,  presenting  to  the  yoyager  one  uniform  line  of 
dark  verdure,  with  here  and  there  a  giant  forest  tree  rising 
the  ordinary  level  of  vegetation,  and  serving  the  mar- 
'  as  a  landmark  to  some  native  village,  which  be  could 
^tiot  otherwise  find. 

On  nearer  approach  to  Cape  Palmas,  the  country  becomes 
higher,  is  more  open,  and  gives  indubitable  signs  of  a  larger 
population  and  a  higher  state  of  cultivation.  Native  villtige^ 
may  bo  seen  dotting  the  broad  fields  which  stretch  back  from 
the  fiea-board,  on  the  sides  and  summits  of  high  hills,  and  in 
BtiU  greater  numbers  along  the  very  maigin  of  the  water. 
Not  infrequently  they  co%^er  some  projecting  cape,  and  may 
be  seen  at  great  distance  from  sea. 

Tlie  coast  of  Dre%vin,  to  the  east  of  Cape  Palmas^  rises  up 
abruptly  from  the  water's  edge,  and  forme  high  table-land  of 
vast  extent,  and  of  the  very  richest  aspect.  The  first  im- 
pression that  would  be  made  upon  the  mind  of  the  voyager 
is,  that  it  must  be  totally  uninhabited ;  but  the  multitudes 
of  healthy,  robust  natives  who  come  pouring  forth  in  their 
canoes  from  the  little  recesses  in  the  sides  of  the  hills  to  meet 
and  welcome  the  ti-ading  ship,  give  a  much  higher  idea  of 
the  population  and  resources  of  the  country,  than  would  be 
inferred  from  the  scanty  signs  of  human  habitations  seen 
from  the  deck  of  the  ship.     Fmm  8t,  Andrew^s  to  Cape 


ApoUoBia  the  coast  is  low  aiid  kvelj  and  presents  veiy  lit- 
tJe  to  interest  the  eye,  except  the  rich  and  extensive  groves 
of  cocoa-nuts,  wliich  completely  embower  aiid  almost  con- 
ceal from  view  the  l»i]ge  native  viUages  scattered  along  the 
beach. 

The  Gold  Coast  presents  every  variety  of  bill  and  dale, 
covei'ed  with  the  richest  greensward,  and  adorned  with  al- 
most every  variety  of  the  palm  and  palmetto.  But  tlie 
marinerj  as  he  approaches  the  equatoritil  regions,  is  greatly 
impressed  by  the  rich,  varied,  and  unsurpassed  magnifieeoce 
of  the  mountains  of  St.  Thomas,  Fernando  Po,  and  the 
Ivaraernri?.  This  whole  line  of  coast  is  sadly  deficient  in 
haysj  harbors,  and  navigable  rivers.  Between  Sierra  Leone 
and  the  Gulf  of  Benin  there  is  not  a  single  harbor  or  in- 
dentation of  any  kind  large  enough  to  shelter  vessels  from 
the  open  swell  of  the  ocean.  The  rivers  too,  though  numcfr^ 
ous^  are  not  largo  enough  to  be  navigated.     They  have  their 

I'rise  in  the  Kong  Moiintains;  and  as  these  are  nowhere 
more  than  two  hundred  or  two  hundnid  and  fifty  miles  from 
the  sea-coastj  these  rivers  are  little  else  than  mountain 
streams.  Tliis  must  ever  prove  a  serious  hindrance  to  the 
development  of  the   commercial   resources  of  the  countiy. 

'  In  consequence  of  the  want  of  these  channels  of  communica* 
tion  with  the  interior,  the  maritime  tribes  have  little  or  no 
knowledge  of  the  interior  nations ;  and  no  produce  is  brought 
to  the  eea-coast  except  in  canoes  and  upon  the  heads  and 
shoulders  of  men.  Their  commercial  operations  are  still 
farther  embarrassed  by  the  difficulty  of  conveying  produce 
through  the  surf  to  vessels,  which  seldom  itnchor  at  less  than 
a  mile  from  the  shoi-e*  The  surf  is  often  very  heavy,  and 
at  most  places  can  be  crossed  only  by  canoes,  and  not  by 
these  always  without  risk  of  life  and  property. 

The  inhabitants  of  Northern  Guinea  are  notalJ  to  be  placed 
on  one  common  leveh  They  possess  many  traits  of  charac- 
ter in  common,  and,  compared  with  the  civi listed  nations  of 
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the  worlds  there  are  noDe  of  ikem  timt  €an  dmio  &  higher 
grade  than  that  of  a  barharous  or  semi^vilized  pM>ple. 
AmoQg  themselveSj  howeverj  there  are  important  differenees., 

which  are  not  to  be  overlooked  in  the  sketch  of  the  country 
which  we  are  giving.  Between  Sierra  Leone  and  Cape  La- 
hu  —  a  distance  of  seven  or  eight  hundred  miles — there  is 
no  very  marked  or  essential  difference  in  their  general  char- 
ajcter  or  condition*  Tbej  live  in  circular  huts  with  peaked 
Toofs^  not  weU  lighted  or  ventilated,  hut  strongly  built^  and 
quite  suffident  to  protect  them  alike  from  the  overpower- 
ing heat  of  the  day^  and  the  chilly  damps  of  night*  They 
wear  no  clothing  except  a  loose  cloth  around  their  bodies^ 
and  this,  with  a  lai^e  proportion  of  the  populationj  is 
Bcarcely  suflicient  for  the  purposes  of  decency,  They  are 
nctive  and  industriouB,  and  are  becoming  every  year  more 
€3:tensively  engaged  both  in  agriculture  and  commerce.  On 
the  Gold  and  Slave  Coasts  a  different  and  higher  grade  of 
civilization  prevails.  Here  the  houses  are  constructed  with 
clay  wall%  of  quadrangular  form,  and  frequently  two  and  three 
stories  high,  and,  when  whitewashed,  which  is  not  uncom- 
mon, present  quite  an  air  of  civilization*  They  wear  more 
clothing,  cultivate  the  soil  more  extensively,  aod  have  a 
greater  variety  of  mechanic  arts.  Physically,  however,  the 
great  Fanti  nations  are  inferior  to  the  Rru  family. 

There  are  no  extended  governments  in  any  part  of  North- 
em  Guineaj  with  the  exception  of  the  military  despotisms  of 
Ashanti  and  Dehomij  and  these  are  not  larger  than  the  sec- 
ond or  thii'd  rate  kingdoms  of  Europe.  The  people,  as  a  gen- 
eral thing,  hve  in  small  independent  comninnities,  varyiog  in 
population  from  one  or  two  to  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand. 
The  form  of  government  every  where  is  monarchy,  but  in 
reality  has  much  more  of  the  popular  and  patriarchal  than  of 
the  monarchic  element  There  are  two  mts  of  influences  con- 
stantly operating  upon  the  social  and  political  condition  of  the 
countiy.    The  tendency  of  one  is  to  unite  the  people  into 
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lai^e  and  powerful  bodieSj  and  the  other  to  break  them  up 
into  innumersble  petty  elans,  witbout  power  or  influents 
Motives  of  self-deieuse,  the  reputation  of  being  a  great  and 
powerful  people,  the  desire  for  plunder  and  agression  would 
lead  to  the  former  of  these  results ;  while  the  want  of  mu- 
tual respect  and  conHdence  in  the  honesty  and  capacity  of 
each  other,  the  aggressions  upon  the  property  and  rights  of 
individuals  by  despots  or  lawless  mobs,  one  or  the  other  of 
which  is  sure  to  luise  in  every  largo  community ;  the  want 
of  moral  restraints,  without  which  no  protective  laws  are  of 
avail ;  the  petty  ambitioo  wMch  is  ielt  by  mdividuals  to  be 
at  the  head  of  a  community ;  the  fear  of  witchcraft,  and  va- 
rious other  motives  operate  to  disintegrale  the  massesy  and 
fonn  them  into  innumerable  small  independent  principah- 
ties-  The  latter  of  these  classes  of  motives  have  preponderated 
for  a  long  time,  and  have  brought  about  the  present  state  of 
tluBga 

We  propose  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  inhabitants  of 
each  of  the  principal  districts  of  Northern  Guinea^  but  will 
dwell  mainly  upon  the  Kru  or  Mena,  and  the  Fanti  or 
Ashanti  familieg,  whioli  may  be  regai-deil  as  repi-esenting 
the  whole.  In  treating  of  these  two  leading  families^  we 
shall  give  a  more  full  and  detailed  account  of  many  things 
that  have  been  little  more  than  mentioned  in  this  introduc- 
tory chapter. 
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eiEBKA  LEONE  COAST. 

The  Tim  an  19, — Siisas.^ — Vey.B. — The  Invention  of  written  System  by 
tbe  Veys. — Other  smullcr  Tribes  on  the  bieiTs  Leone  Coiiat. 

The  tLi'ee  leading  families  on  tbe  coast  of  Sierra  Leone 
are  the  TimuniB,  the  Susus,  and  the  Yeys»  The  fitBt  of  these 
eurrouud  tho  British  colony  of  Sierra  Leone  on  all  sides.  The 
Susns  have  their  principal  settlements  near  the  head-watei3 
of  the  liio  l^ongas,  and  are  at  some  distance  frona  the  sea- 
coast.  Tho  Veys  occupy  all  the  country  about  the  Gallinas 
and  Cape  Mount,  and  extend  back  into  the  country  to  the 
distance  of  fifty  or  a  hundred  iliiles.  In  a  social^  civilj  and 
physical  point  of  view,  there  are  no  ymy  marked  differences 
in  these  families  ;  but  in  oi'der  to  carry  out  our  plan,  a  brief 
sketch  of  each  will  be  given* 

Timank, — According  to  Major  Laingj  the  countiy  occu- 
pied by  this  family  is  ninety-five  miles  in  length  and  fifty  in 
breadth.  It  is  divided  into  four  districts,  each  of  which  is 
governed  by  a  chief,  who  styles  himself  a  king.  Formerly 
they  occupied  a  district  of  country  much  farthei'  in  the  inte- 
rior, but  some  years  ago  forced  their  way  to  the  sea-eoast, 
and  took  possession  of  the  country  which  once  belonged  to 
the  Bullom  people^  Major  Laing  gpeaks  of  them  in  any 
other  than  flattering  terms*  He  says ;  "  They  are  depraved, 
licentious,  indolent,  and  avaricious/'  But  this  is  no  more 
than  might  be  said  of  every  heathen  tribe  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  Wherever  the  restraints  of  the  Gospel  are  wanting, 
indolencCj  avarice,  and  licentiousness  are  invariable  charac- 
teristics of  fallen  man.  Their  excessive  knavery,  of  which 
he  speaks,  may  be  ascribed,  in  part,  to  their  participation  in 
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tbe  fordgn  slave-trade,  which  has  nevtr  l^letl  lo  iiuintri  n 
deeper  tinge  of  wickedness  to  th^  chafMter  of  nil  tUuae  who 
have  been  drawn  into  it. 

They  cultivate  the  soil  lo  some  e^ent,  linvo  *tn*iil  htuxi* 
of  domestic  animalsi  mid  are  eogagetl  to  a  gronter  or  Icsa  ex- 
tent m  burter  wiili  the  Engiiah  eoloubts  of  Sierra  Ia^uo* 
The  J  msiy  l>e  seen  iii  large  numbers  about  tlie  siivcla  of  Free-^ 
towii}  wearing  a  large  square  cotton  cloth  thrown  amuud 
iheir  per^>DS<  They  ai'e  strong  and  healthy  in  apjK*aninot% 
but  have  a  much  less  intellet'tuai  cast  of  eouiitenmifu  Ihun  iho 
Mandingoe^  and  Fuluhs,  who  may  also  lie  seen  in  the  eauni 
place»  Like  all  other  pjigiin  trllwa  in  Africii,  I  hey  nn^  niueh 
addicted  to  the  use  of  fetieJiea,  worship  evil  spirit.^,  admin- 
ister the  red-wood  ordeal,  and  have  secret  societi en ;  but  m 
we  propose  to  treat  of  all  those  in  another  potHiou  of  tho 
work  J  we  pass  them  for  the  present. 

^u^ws.— Tlie  SnsuB  are  a  hu^er  and  more  powerful  faniily 
than  theXimaiiis,  but  they  are  farther  olf  from  Sierra  l^one, 
and  are  not  so  well  known  to  the  European  rcsidentrt.  Their 
country  is  near  the  head-waters  of  tho  Rio  iVnii^aw,  muh  ae* 
cording  to  Hart  wig,  an  agent  of  the  Chmrh  Mihhionary  So- 
ciety, who  visited  that  i-cgion*  Hrst  in  IBn;^,  atui  ugain  in  tha 
year  following,  ia  about  one  hundred  KnglisU  uiilos  in  cir- 
eumference, 

A  krge  portion  of  the  Susus  have  embram^tl  tlin  Aluliani- 
medan  laithj  but  without  laying  nside  any  ot  ilie  eKHcnLiul 
characteristics  of  paganism*  Their  country  in  Inlly,  but  in- 
terspersed with  swamps,  in  which  they  cultivate  hjrge  quan- 
tities of  rice.  The  soil  h  said  to  be  good.  Yimis,  cns^sava, 
ground-nuts,  Indian  corn,  and  other  vegetable  pro^lurlK  nre 
raised  in  large  quantities,  a  coneidorablo  portion  of  which, 
especially  the  two  last  mentioned  articleft,  lind  tlusir  wnj  Iti 
the  Sierra  Ijeono  market*  At  certain  worisonw  tltey  njaim- 
facture  salt,  and  exchange  it  with  the  Mandinf,'04?ji  for  gold, 
ivory,  and  bec^wiLx.  which  in   again  bai-terod  for  KngU**h 
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merchaBdise,  with  which  thej  piircbase  slaves.  They  are 
exceedingly  ambitious  of  having  domestic  slaves ;  and  it  ii* 
said  to  be  no  uncoDimon  thing  for  a  single  individual  to  own 
as  many  as  a  thousand^  and  this  raises  the  master  at  once  to 
the  rank  of  a  prince.  Slaves  are  regarded  in  a  voiy  different 
light  hensj  as  in  most  other  parts  of  Africay  from  what  they 
are  in  civilized  countries.  I'hey  are  never  subjected  to  any 
thing  like  steady,  or  hard  laborj  and  are  regarded  more  in 
the  hght  of  dependents  than  slaves.  Polygamy  prevails  here 
also,  as  it  does  in  almost  every  other  portion  of  the  continent 
of  Africa. 

The  Susus  are  said  to  be  more  industrious  than  the  Man- 
dingoes.  Their  religions  notions  are  not  essentially  different 
firom  other  pagan  communities,  ITiey  acknowledge  one  Su- 
preme Being,  but  all  their  religious  worship  is  directed  to 
evil  spirits.  Tliey  make  a  distinction,  however,  between 
these  evil  spirits,  one  class  of  whom  are  regarded  in  the  light 
of  the  demonia^  and  the  other  diabohij  a  distinction  which 
many  of  the  other  tribes  of  Africa  do  not  make. 

They  are  represented  as  a  kind-hearted  and  hospitable 
people,  but  exceedingly  fond  of  strong  diink,  and  are  greatly 
addicted  to  intemperance.  Efforts  were  made  to  introduce 
the  Gospel  among  them  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, by  the  agents  of  the  Church  IVIissionary  Society,  but 
without  any  important  results. 

All  of  these  tribes  in  the  vicinity  of  Sierra  Leone  will 
soon  be  brought  under  the  influence  of  Mohammedanism,  if 
more  vigorous  efforts  are  not  made  to  impart  to  them  the 
hght  of  the  Gospel.  The  Mandingoes  are  zealous  promoters 
of  the  Mohammedan  faith,  and  they  spare  no  pains  to  bring 
the  pagan  races  over  to  the  same  belief.  The  missionary  so- 
cieties have  loog  been  engaged  in  promoting  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation in  Sierra  Leone,  and  it  is  hoped  that  they  vriU  be  en- 
abled before  long  to  scatter  their  agents  in  every  direction 
among  these  tribes. 
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the  foreign  slave-trade,  which  has  neTrer  ^Ued  to  iiBpart  ti 
deeper  tinge  of  wickedness  to  the  cbaracter  of  all  those  wlio 
have  been  drawn  into  it. 

They  cultivate  the  soil  to  some  extent,  have  small  herds 
of  domestic  animals,  and  are  eng^ip^ed  to  a  greater  or  less  ex- 
tent in  barter  \viib  tite  English  eoloiiists  of  Sierra  Leona 
They  may  be  seen  in  large  numbers  about  the  itreeta  oi'  Free- 
town, wearing  a  large  sc|(tare  cotton  cloth  thrown  aronnd 
their  pereons.  Tliey  are  strong  and  healthy  in  appeaninee, 
bnt  have  a  much  less  intellectual  cast  of  countenance  than  the 
Mandingoes  and  Fulahs,  wlio  may  also  l»o  seen  in  the  same 
place.  Like  all  other  pagan  tribes  in  Airica,  they  arc  much 
addicted  to  the  use  of  fetiches,  worship  evil  epiritsj  admin- 
ister the  red-wood  ordeal,  and  have  secret  societies ;  but  as 
we  propose  to  treat  of  all  thene  in  another  portion  of  the 
work,  we  pass  them  for  the  present. 

i!imtis^ — ^'I'he  Susus  are  a  lai^cr  and  more  powerfnl  family 
than  the  Timanis,  but  they  are  I'arther  oft'  from  Sieixa  Leone, 
and  are  not  so  well  known  to  the  European  residents^  Their 
country  is  near  the  head- waters  of  the  Rio  Ponga^,  and,  ac- 
cording to  liar  twig,  an  agent  of  the  Church  Mis^sionary  So- 
ciety, who  visited  that  region,  tir^l  in  1805,  and  again  in  the 
year  foUowingj  is  about  one  hundred  English  miles  in  cir- 
cumference* 

A  large  portion  of  the  Sums  have  embraced  the  Moham- 
medan laith,  but  without  laying  aside  any  of  the  e^cntial 
characteristica  of  paganism.  Their  country  is  hilly,  bat  in- 
terspersed with  swamps,  in  which  they  cultivate  large  (|nan- 
tities  of  rice.  The  soil  is  said  to  be  good-  Yams,  cassava, 
^x>und-nutSj  Indian  corn,  and  other  vegetable  products  are 
raised  in  large  quantities,  a  considerable  portion  of  which, 
especially  the  two  last  mentioned  articles,  find  their  way  to 
the  Sierra  Leone  market.  At  certain  seasons  they  manu- 
facture salt  J  and  exchange  it  -with  the  Itlan  dingoes  for  goldj 
ivory,  and  beeswax,  which  is   again  bartered  for  English 
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habitants  of  this  region  of  countiy,  and  Lave  no  clothing  ex- 
cept a  broad  squai'e  doth  thrown  over  tlieir  bodies,  covering 
one  arm  and  slioulderj  and  leading  the  other  exposed.  In 
itttturc  they  ai-e  about  the  ordinary  height,  of  slender  but 
graceful  figures,  with  very  dark  complexions^  but  large  and 
well-fonned  heada*  They  are  mild,  and  indisposed  to  war^ 
}>ut  like  all  other  native  tribes  who  have  been  extensively 
engaged  in  the  slave'trade,  are  characterized  by  insincerity 
and  cunning,  antl  have  jill  the  lower  propensities  of  human 
nature  dinprnporlionahly  developed* 

The  invention  of  this  new  system  of  writing  undoubted- 
ly fonnH  a  marked  period  In  their  national  hi  story ,  and  we 
lament  that  no  greater  cffort^i  iu*e  made  to  diffuse  the  bless^ 
ing  of  the  Christian  religion  thmugh  this  ehsuinel,  which  has 
hmn  opened  up  in  so  remarkable  a  manner.  At  an  early 
period  in  the  history  of  the  colony  of  Liberiaj  a  school  was 
forraed  among  this  people  by  Lott  Carey,  but  was  discontin- 
ued after  his  death* 

The  whole  tribe  have  recently  been  brought  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  Liberia,  and  it  is  hoped  that  by  the  joint  in- 
tiuencc  of  the  misaionaries  imd  Chiistian  emigrants  from  this 
country,  they  may  he  brought  within  the  Christian  fold,  and 
jmrtake  of  all  the  rich  blessings  of  the  GkjspeL 

Besides  these  three  leading  families j  there  are  several  other 
ftmaller  ones  which  should  be  noticed  in  order  to  make  this 
sketch  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Sierra  Leone  coast  complete. 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  Bissagoes,  the  Balloms, 
the  Dcyft,  and  the  Gola  people.  The  two  former  are  to  be 
found  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Sierra  Ijcone.  But 
for  some  causes  with  which  we  are  not  fully  act^uaintcd, 
they  have  been  greatly  diminished,  and  have  lost  their  influ- 
ence and  power  as  leadings  tribes,  IS'ot  unlike  this  has  been 
the  fate  of  the  Deys  and  the  Golas.  The  Deya  onco  occupied 
all  the  country  around  Cape  Messurado,  and  according  to  the 
represientations  of  Ashmuii  and  others,  they  were  not  only 
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numerous,  but  were  formidable  in  arms,  and  more  than  once 
came  very  near  exterminating  the  colony  of  Liberia.  But 
they  have  passed  away ;  what  has  become  of  ibhem  is  not 
easy  to  say.  Some  of  them  have  undoubtedly  been  destroyed 
in  their  wars  with  the  colonists ;  others  have  been  crowded 
back  upon  the  interior  tribes,  who  received  and  treated  them 
as  enemies.  Many  of  them  were  captured  and  sold  to  the 
slave  &ctories,  which  were  continued  in  actiye' operation,  al- 
most in  sight  of  Monrovia,  for  many  years  after  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  colony  at  that  place.  The  friends  and  di- 
rectors of  the  colonization  enterprise,  and  especially  the  gov- 
ernments of  Liberia  and  Sierra  Leone,  ought  to  see  to  it  that 
the  rights  and  the  interests  of  the  native  tribes  are  effectually 
protected ;  otherwise  the  same  results  will  follow  here  which 
have  almost  invariably  attended  the  juxtaposition  of  civilized 
and  uncivilized  men  elsewhere. 

The  country  of  the  Golas  lies  to  the  east  of  Monrovia,  and 
at  the  distance  of  a  hundred  miles  or  more  from  the  sea-coast. 
They  are  not  numerous,  are  less  powerful  than  they  were 
twenty  years  ago,  and  the  only  circumstance  which  has  given 
them  any  notoriety  is  that  their  chief.  Boatswain,  took  part 
with  the  American  colony  when  it  was  very  defenseless,  and 
protected  it  from  the  violence  of  the  Deys  and  other  tribes 
who  had  conspired  to  effect  its  ruin.  Boatswain  had  him- 
self served  several  years  on  board  of  an  English  man-of-war 
when  a  lad,  and  had  learned  to  speak  the  English  language 
with  ease.  This  gave  him  great  influence  with  his  own  coun- 
trymen, and  enabled  him  to  protect  the  colonists  at  a  time 
of  great  extrenuty.  Since  his  death,  which  occurred  twelve 
or  fifteen  years  ago,  his  people  have  become  greatly  dimin- 
ished. 
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CHAPTER  m. 

GRAIN   COAST. 

Original  Inhabitants. — ^The  Physical  Character  of  the  Countiy. — ^Dif- 
ferent Families. — Peculiar  Customs. — Style  of  Building. — Agricul- 
ture. 

By  most  of  the  early  geographers,  as  was  mentioned  in  a 
preceding  chapter,  the  Grain  Coast  has  been  described  as  ex- 
tending from  Cape  Messurado  to  Grewe,  a  point  on  the  sea- 
coast,  ten  miles  east  of  Cape  Palmas.  But  if  regard  be  had 
to  the  distribution  of  the  inhabitants,  the  boundary  should 
be  extended  to  St.  Andrew's,  about  one  hundred  and  twenty 
miles  east  of  this  point. 

Of  late  years  this  part  of  the  country  has  become  better 
known  as  the  liberian  or  Kru  Coast.  The  inhabitants,  though 
differing  from  each  other  in  some  minor  points,  belong,  nev- 
ertheless, to  one  general  family.  They  were  known  two  hun- 
dred years  ago  as  the  Mena  or  Manou  family,  and  were  said 
to  be  imited  under  one  general  government,  the  chief  or  king 
of  whom  was  called  Mandou ;  but  whether  this  was  the  name 
of  one  distinguished  individual  or  the  general  term  for  king 
is  not  known.  It  is  said  they  emigrated  to  this  part  of  the 
coast  from  a  region  to  the. northeast  of  Sierra  Leone,  and 
it  is  possible  they  may  have  been  driven  in  this  direction 
by  some  of  the  more  powerful  nations  of  Soudan.  The  pres- 
ent inhabitants  recognize  the  term  Mena  as  applicable  to 
themselves  as  a  people,  but  they  have  no  traditionary  knowl- 
edge of  the  feet  that  the  whole  country  was  once  united  un- 
der one  general  govemmwit. 

More  recently  they  have  become  known  as  the.  Era  peo* 
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pie.  What  the  origin  of  this  name  is,  is  not  certainly  known,* 
It  IS  not  used  among  tliem selves,  except  as  borrowed  from 
Europeans,  and  for  many  years  it  wa&  applied  to  the  inhab- 
itants of  tbe  Kru  count ly  proper,  a  district  of  twenty  or 
thirty  miles  in  length,  and  about  roidway  from  Cape  Mes* 
aurado  and  Cape  Falmas.  But  of  late  years  it  has  been  ap- 
plied indiscriminately  to  all  the  inhabit  an  ta  of  this  region  of 
country. 

The  voyager  along  the  coai?t  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  stmtk 
with  the  change  in  the  general  aspect  of  things  when  he 
reaches  the  Grain  Coast,  e especially  if  the  first  point  of  con- 
tact should  l>e  to  the  eastward  of  Easa.  On  the  previous 
part  of  his  voyage,  he  has  sailed  along  a  portion  of  the  coast 
that. is  characterized  by  deep  bays  and  high  promontories; 
and  interiorward  bis  eye  has  ranged  over  extensive  districts 
of  level  countiy  intersected  by  high  ranges  of  mountaina^ 
Tbe  only  intercoursie  he  has  had  with  the  aboriginal  inhab- 
itants has  been  at  the  European  settlements  of  Senegal, 
Goreej  Gambia,  and  Bierra  Leone,  and  with  the  colored 
emigrants  from  the  United  States  at  Cape  Messurado.  At 
all  of  these  places  he  has  wilneseed  strange  and  incongruous 
sights — the  ilowing  together,  as  it  were,  of  the  waters  of  civ- 
ilization and  barbarism <  Tbe  white  man  (rendered  whiter 
still  by  the  fever  of  Africa)  and  the  African  of  the  diu'kest 
hue  are  seen  in  constant  intercourse;  the  civilized  African, 
with  an  intelligent  couiUcQancc  and  clean  attire,  transacting 
bueiness  with  a  sable  brother  from  the  ''  bush,"  who  has  not 
clothing  enough  to  hide  his  nakedness  i  the  stately  European 
dwelling  surroiraded  on  all  sides  by  grass-covered  huts ;  the 
sound  of  strange  and  unintelligible  languages,  and  various 
other  things,  all  of  whi<'h  are  well  calculated  to  make  a  strong 
impression  upon  his  mind.     Stiil  there  is  enough  to  remind 

♦  This  tsTin  may  havo  been  horpcmed  from  th©  term  CaroW,  which 
waa  ftppli£5(]  by  the  curly  geographeta  to  one  large  tribe  oa  this  part 
of  th©  eoesL 
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him  that  he  is  not  yet  eotirelj  hejond  the  pale  of  ci¥ili2&- 
IJon,  But  cm  hiB  airiTal  oa  the  Km  Coa^t^  he  &els  thjit  ha 
has  struck  the  veiy  heart  of  barbarism  itself 

The  face  of  the  countij,  though  chafacleiized  hy  no  verf 
bold  features,  is  neTertheleaa  wery  varied,  Bnd  preaents  great 
variety  of  natural  scenery.  In  ^me  plae^  it  spreads  out 
into  extended  plains  dotted  here  and  there  with  dumps  of 
pahu^  and  pahnettos,  and  at  other  points  beecmies  broken^ 
and  presents  hUls  and  valleys  of  great  variety  and  beauty. 
The  picture  becomes  more  imposing  by  the  great  number  of 
native  villages  wLicli  h^iu  ta  reveal  themselves  in  er^cy  di- 
rection. Nor  is  the  voyager  long  left  iu  doubt  by  whom  they 
are  t^ianted^  Long  before  the  ship  has  reached  her  andior- 
age  she  is  thronged  mth  eanoes,  and  her  decks  are  croivded 
with  natives  irho  have  clambered  up  her  sides  from  every 
possible  point  Hie^e  are  the  Krumen,  and  the  b^udfol 
countiy  before  you  is  theirs.  If  the  stranger  is  surprised  at 
their  scanty  covering  and  other  induhi  table  tokens  of  savage 
elate,  he  is  stUl  more  so  by  their  hale,  healthy,  and  robnet 
Sanies ;  their  cheer^l  and  animated  countenances ;  and  the 
manly  and  independent  bearing  which  m  evinced  m  all  their 
actions*  There  is  not  a  more  singular  and  interesting  rao& 
of  men  any  where  on  the  continent  of  Africa,  and  as  the 
writer  has  spent  seven  years  among  them,  and  made  himself 
acquainted  with  their  languagie,  he  wiU  feel  justified  in  giv* 
ing  a  moi^  minute  account  of  their  character,  habits,  and 
customs,  than  has  been  given  of  other  tribes  and  ikmilies  that 
have  been  brought  under  consideration, 

The  inhabitanta  of  the  Grain  Coast  may  properly  be  ^- 
vided  into  six  distinct  families,  all  belonging  to  one  common 
etock,  but  diflfering  from  each  other  in  many  minor  points. 

The  first  of  th^e  are  the  Basa  people,  who  are  to  be  found 
about  the  mouth  of  the  St.  John's  Eiver,  and  along  its  banks 
to  the  distance  of  forty  or  fifty  miles.  In  consequence  of  be- 
ing contiguous  to  the  tribes  of  Messnrado  and  Sierra  Leone, 
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the  J  haye  adopted  the  rite  of  drcutncision,  and  some  other 
customs,  which  would  seem  to  ally  them  more  closely  to 
these  than  to  the  great  Km  family  to  the  east  of  them* 
Their  langiiageT  however^  has  strong  affinities  for  the  Krit 
dialect,  and  they  belong,  lieyond  all  doubt,  to  the  Mena. 

Tiie  Fishmen — so  called  from  their  habits  of  fishing — ^arc 
the  next  in  geographical  order.  They  extend  along  the  coast 
from  the  St.  John's  to  the  Kni  country  proper*  Some  of  the 
settlements  to  tlie  east  of  the  Kru  eountry  have  also  been  des- 
ignated by  this  name.  They  do  not  differ  materially  fii'om  the 
Kru  people  proper,  except  that  they  are  poorer,  and  liave 
much  less  knowledgo  of  the  customs  of  civilized  life*  Some 
portions  of  the  Fishmen,  especially  those  m  the  vicinity  of 
Kew  Ccstos,  were  much  engaged  in  the  foreign  slave-trade 
until  within  a  few  years  past,  and  in  t!ds  wny  have  acquired 
many  refinements  in  vice  whirh  are  unknown  to  those  who 
have  never  participated  in  tfiis  ruinous  and  self-destroying 
practice-  They  have  receititly  been  involved  in  war  with  the 
liberians^  and,  it  is  saidj  they  displayed  any  thing  but  a  want 
of  courage^ 

The  Kru  people  proper  occupy  a  district  of  country  to  the 
^eastward  of  the  American  settlement  at  Sinou,  of  twenty-five 
or  thirty  miles  square*  Their  principal  settlements  on  the 
sea-board  are  Setira  Kt'u^  Kru  SeUra^  Nana  Kru,  and  Kwf/ 
Willie^s  Town,  each  of  which  contains  a  population  of  sev- 
eral thoasands.  They  were  the  first  of  all  the  inhahitante 
ctf  the  Grain  Coast  to  engage  as  laborers  on  board  of  ships. 
Of  Ifttc  years  they  may  be  found,  in  greater  or  less  numbers, 
at  almost  every  European  settlement  on  the  coast;  and 
sometimes  they  find  their  way^  as  sailors,  to  London,  Liver- 
pool, New  York,  and  other  foreign  ports.  Three-fourths  of 
the,  male  population  of  the  Kru  country  speak  imp^ect, 
but  intelligihle  English,  and  they  have  more  knowledge  of 
the  customs  and  habits  of  civilized  man  than  any  other  people 
in  Western  Africa,     Of  late  years  they  have  abandoned,  in 
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sonie  measure,  the  circular  huta  which  prevalL  every  where 
die  on  tUia  part  of  tha  coafit,  and  now  build  qu^rangular 
houses^  that  are  nibed  on  posts  several  feet  alxrve  the  ground. 
A  vaiietj  of  articles  of  furniture,  of  Europoan  or  American 
manufacture,  may  also  be  seen  in  almost  all  of  their  housea^ 
T^nfortimatelyj  howeverj  their  moral  and  social  itnprovement 
haa  not  kept  pace  with  these  signs  of  e^ttemal  improvement. 
It  is  eaff^  for  them  to  aflbct  a  much  higher  standard  of  civil- 
ization  and  refinement  than  tbej  possessj  and  a  transient  oh- 
t^erver  is  veiy  liable  to  foim  a  much  more  faTorable  opinion 
of  them  than  their  true  character  wonld  justify. 

The  Grebo  people,  iiving  on  either  aide  of  Cape  Falmas, 
if  we  include  among  them  the  Grand  Scstros  people,  to  whom 
they  are  closely  related  both  by  blood  and  language,  are  the 
largest  of  all  the  families  on  this  part  of  the  coast.  Their 
intercourse  with  the  American  settlement  at  Cape  Palm  as, 
the  instructions  which  their  children  have  been  receiving  in 
the  mission  schools  of  late  years,  and  their  participation  in 
the  service  of  foreign  ships,  have  placed  tbem  on  a  footing 
rjf  equality,  in  point  of  general  intelligencej  mth  the  Kru 
people  propen  They  are  poorer^  however,  and  do  not  con- 
form as  readily  to  the  habits  of  civilized  life  as  might  be  et- 
I>ected< 

The  Eeribi  and  St*  Andrew's  people,  to  the  eastward  of 
Capo  Palniaa,  do  not  differ  essentially  fi*om  each  other^  but 
Rome  what  from  the  Grebo  people  and  other  tinbes  to  the 
west  of  Cape  Palmas.  In  former  years  they  had  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  exceedingly  savage,  and  foreigners  could  not 
trade  with  them  without  being  constantly  on  their  guard 
against  treacherous  outbreaks.  Of  late  years  they  have  es- 
tablished a  better  reputation,  and  their  country  is  becoming 
quite  important  for  its  trade  in  cam-T?vood,  palm-oil,  rice, 
an<Plive  stock.  The  natives  of  St,  Andrew's  and  Drewin 
are  men  of  the  largest  and  most  athletic  frames  of  any  to  be 
found  on  the  coast     Their  complexion  is  of  the  darkest  hue, 
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and  the  habit  of  filing  their  teeth  gives  them  quite  the  air  of 
saTages.  Their  country  has  the  appearance  of  health  and 
the  greatest  fertility ;  and  when  its  resources  are  more  fully 
developed,  it  will  probably  become  one  of  the  richest  districts 
in  Africa. 

This  whole  race,  whom  we  shall  denominate  the  Kru  pec- 
pie,  have  less  general  intelligence  than  the  Fulahs  and  Man- 
dingoes  of  Sen^ambia,  and  less  wealth  and  fewer  arts  than 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Gold  Coast,  but  they  are  men  of  no- 
bler physical  forms  and  more  real  energy  of  character  than 
either.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  better  specimens  of  mus- 
cular development,  men  of  more  manly  and  independent  car- 
riage or  more  real  grace  of  manner,  any  where  in  the  world. 
No  one  ever  comes  in  contact  with  them,  for  the  first  time, 
without  being  struck  with  their  open,  frank  countenances, 
their  robust  and  well-proportioned  forms,  and  their  inde- 
pendent bearing,  even  when  they  have  but  the  scantiest  cov- 
ering for  their  bodies.  Their  complexion  varies  from  the 
darkest  shade  of  the  negro  to  that  of  the  true  mulatto. 
Their  features  are  comparatively  regular ;  and,  though  par- 
taking of  all  the  characteristics  of  the  true  negro,  they  are  by 
nto  means  strongly  marked  in  their  general  outline  or  devel- 
opment. The  most  marked  deficiency  is  in  the  formation  of 
ihdr  heads,  which  are  narrow  and  peaked,  and  do  not  indi- 
cate a  very  high  order  of  intellectual  endowment.  Experi- 
ence, however,  has  shown  that  they  are  as  capable  of  intel- 
lectual improvement  as  any  other  race  of  men. 

Of  late  years  they  have  become  the  coolies  of  Western  Africa. 
There  are  comparatively  few  of  them  who  do  not  now  servo 
an  apprenticeship  of  several  years  on  board  of  foreign  vessels, 
and  thus  acquire  some  knowledge  of  the  habits  of  civilized 
life,  as  well  as  a  smattering  of  the  English  language.  They 
are  taken  on  board  of  ships,  fi-om  twelve  to  twenty  years  of 
age,  by  their  parents  or  other  connections,  and  engage  to 
serve  as  long  as  the  vessel  remains  on  the  coast,  which  may 
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\m  fttftn  ihrNi  in  ^^bt«im  months,  or  eren  longor*  A  part 
iff  Mm  WAjb;«Mi — i^hU'h  mltknn  trxceedn  two  dollars  per  month — 
ti«  pnU^  Ui  ihn  fnthur  in  lulvanco.  Thin  u  all  that  is  secured 
Ui  itm  (MnWy  v4mnwii\otin  In  <'.aso  of  his  death,  or  in  case  he 
U  iph'  <m  Ntfnd  oili«ir  fmrt  of  the  coast,  for  what  he  receives 
tfi  ptkympui  tki  A  (liMtaticn  from  home  is  sure  to  be  stolen  or 
fi(((mn4l(>t'(>(l.  y^Ui^n  thn  vossol  has  completed  her  trade,  the 
Krutni'M  Arn  plnc^d  on  Injard  of  some  other  vessel  going  to 
ih(^  Km  ()oi4i>ti|  If  ihc^ro  i«hould  happen  to  be  one,  and  if  none, 
\\\i?y  iit*(4  ptU  nshoro  At  tho  ilrst  convenient  place,  and  they 
tttufili  uhlli  for  thpmsolvw*  as  best  thoy  can.  Very  frequently 
ih()y  t^tubArk  on  a  iin<H)nd,  third,  or  fourtli  vojrage,  and  are 
thtm  kt^pl  Afttmt  (Vu*  ihtVo  or  four  years  together.  It  is  not 
\\(\^\\  IhAi  (Imy  OAii  kw\>  thoir  oiurnings,  whidi  usually  con- 
Hint  wt  \}K\\{\n\  oluthis  K\ui^  ouUassot,  otc«,  without  loss,  in 
\\\p^^  ImhM^til  (\\mt  i^htp  to  slilp  \  and  not  infrequently  they 
^i  \\KW\\^  AtWr  Ah  AbiK>ii<^  of  Uiit«  or  four  years,  with  scaro^ 
l^  At^  Ami\v  M\\\i\thi^'  (H^j^-^omi'l.imos  with  scaroely  any  thing 
Al  aIU  tf  h<^  U  w^i  d\>wn  tm  s^ioro  any  where  more  than  fif> 
1^^^  tsr  Iwt^Al^r  ^hU^  fl^^  hb  native  home,  he  is  sure  to  Iv^ 
|\(^asI^vhI  \M1'  Att  \\p  \\»f^  \\\  r^aliAlion  for  &ome  aggresioa  of 
IW  M^l  \^i\  Ui«  (^rl  ^Mf  hfe»  K^wn  p<raplo^  Should  he  neafih 
lv\s^^\<^  twNV^^x^^  XKilh  A  Iax||^  «hvdk  K^goods^  he  me^s  wid^  a 
^MHS(4  Wj^urt>r  Ai¥il  ^M»^  r^^^MM  <!«i  tb«  put  of  his. 
t^^^  AUN'  l^t^  ^iK^  Ai^  ;f«Nrti(4i,  And  hts  «ars  «n  : 

^!Kv4vv  *C>NVNii¥l^   tv>  iW   AAJK^HMli.  trf  ■fcffvhwwiw  lie  ll» 

^1  trK4«r4ii^  >«T$^  ^6«th«r  <d^>i^  >i»*  ^mir;v>  >iM<dior&  iiiidk«K  and 
^A/«<T9^ft!^  ts  )i^  ^  vhi'  |«m;fW!eic  <^  4rei&^  :dit  ^Mxtt^;.  vor  jtf 
^iilf^ftNiltnMtNfr  ^  ^  iimiM' <K||iAt«  jnmdnidi  ate  &iiiifar  ^Mne  ^ 
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oonmion  Int-erest.  This  is  seldom  ever  dono  without  a  bois- 
terous quarrol,  and  not  infi'equcntlj  leads  to  a  Aght  or  two 
before  the  matter  is  fuUj  settled.  If  the  adventurer  secureis 
for  himself  one  or  two  handsome  cloths  and  a  blue  cap,  a 
cotton  haadkerebief  or  two  for  Ms  mother  or  favorite  sister, 
he  has  all  lie  wants.  The  rest,  except  a  few  artideB  appro^ 
priated  by  individual  raemberSj  goes  into  a  sort  of  common 
stock,  which  can  not  be  disposed  of  for  any  piulieular  pur* 
pose  without  the  consent  of  the  leading  members  of  the  fam- 
ily. The  young  man  who  has  accumulated  this  money  re- 
ceives a  wife,  whom  the  family  negotiates  for  immediately^ 
if  it  has  not  already  been  done ;  and  be  feels  that  be  has 
taken  the  Jirst  step  toward  a  standing  of  respectability  among 
bis  countrymen.  In  the  course  of  a  few  months  be  is  pi^ 
pared -for  another  voyage ;  and  returns  home  again  after  an- 
other round  of  similar  adventures,  and  perhaps  with  about 
the  same  resultSj  and  is  rewarded  with  a  second  wife.  This 
may  be  kept  up  until  he  is  forty-iive  or  fifty  years  of  age, 
when  he  settles  down  permanently  at  home  in  the  midst  of 
his  wives,  and  is  ever  after  regarded  as  one  of  the  fortu- 
nate men  of  biB  a^e.  He  not  only  has  the  wi^^es  be  has 
earned  by  honest  labor,  hut  he  may  by  this  time  have  in- 
herited as  many  more  by  the  death  of  a  brother  or  uncle; 
and  has  the  prospect — the  highest  ambition  of  an  African — 
of  leaving  behind  him,  when  he  dies^  many  wives  and  a  great 
name. 

The  style  of  building  is  pretty  nearly  uniform  throughout 
the  Kru  country.  Their  houses  are  little  else  than  circular 
huts,  with  peaked  roofa,  varying  from  twelve  to  thirty  feet 
in  diameter,  and  from  twelve  to  twenty  in  height.  The  body 
of  tlie  house  is  seldom  more  than  Hyq  or  six  feet  high,  over 
which  the  peaked  roof  is  fitted  on  like  a  cap,  the  edges  of 
which  extend  several  feet  beyond  the  waUSy  and  thug  protect 
the  body  of  the  house  from  the  sun  and  rain.  The  lower 
part  of  the  house,  which  is  nsually  a  single  room,  is  used  for 
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the  tlir©e-fold  purpose  of  a  kitchen,  parlor,  and  sleepmg- 
room.  In  some  of  the  larger  and  more  genteel  hooften  a 
email  room  is  partitioned  off  for  a  sleeping-apartinent.  The 
at  tie,  or  tipper  part  of  ihe  house,  is  used  as  a  granaiy.  Thej^ 
have  no  cliimnejT?*  Fires  nre  made  on  the  ^oor,  and  the 
?rooke  passes  througli  the  thatched  roof  as  it  best  can.  The 
floors  are  made  of  claj,  raised  ten  or  twelve  incites  aboTe 
the  surface  of  the  grotmcl,  and  are  so  thoroughlj  beafen 
down  as  to  be  fdmosit  ur  hanl  as  maaon-work.  Sometimes 
they  are  paved,  especially  near  the  door-way,  witlv  palm- 
nut8j  which  acquire  in  the  course  of  time  almost  a  metal- 
lic InstrCi  Their  furniture  h  very  simple.  A  few  enrthen 
pots  of  their  own  manu&cturej  in  which  th^  keep  their 
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drinking  water;  a  few  iron  pots,  a  few  wooden  bowls,  a  half 
doz^i  plates,  and  one  or  two  wash-basins  suspended  aroand 
the  walls,  more  for  ornament  than  for  use ;  one  or  two  mats 
to  sleep  on,  and  a  block  of  wood  for  a  pillow ;  a  few  low  wooden 
stools^  and  perhaps  one  or  two  pine  chests  to  serve  as  ward- 
robes, constitute  the  entire  furniture  of  the  generality  of 
their  houses.  In  a  few  of  the  houses  of  the  wealthier  classes 
there  is  usually  a  greater  display  of  plates,  wash-basins,  and 
pine  chests.  The  houses  are  huddled  together  without  or- 
der or  arrangement,  and  so  closely,  that  the  projection  of 
one  roof  frequently  overlaps  the  other.  The  size  of  their 
villages  is  variable.  Some  do  not  cover  more  than  an  acre 
of  ground,  and  others  ten  or.  twelve,  and  number  from  forty 
or  fifty  to  a  thousand  or  fifteen  hundred  houses  to  the  village. 
In  the  centre  of  every  village  there  is  always  a  large  house, 
of  a  square  or  oblong  form,  called  the  "  Palaver  House," 
where  the  people  meet,  from  time  to  time,  to  discuss  all  mat- 
ters of  public  interest. 

The  natives  of  the  Kru  country  cultivate  the  soil  to  some 
considerable  extent.  Their  farms  are  generally  two  or  three 
miles  distant  frt)m  the  villages,  and  are  made  at  this  dis- 
tance to  keep  them  out  of  the  reach  of  their  cattle  and  other 
domestic  animals.  The  chief  articles  of  agricultural  produce 
are  rice  and  cassava.  Nearer  to  the  villages  they  have  in- 
closed gardens,  in  which  they  raise  small  quantities  of  plant- 
ains, bananas,  com,  peas,  beans,  and  a  few  other  vegetables. 
The  staple  articles  of  food,  however,  are  rice  and  the  cassava 
root.  The  latter  is  raised  entirely  for  their  own  consumption, 
and  is  taken  from  the  ground  as  it  is  wanted  for  immediate  use. 
Bice  is  raised  both  for  their  own  use  and  exportation.  The 
mode  of  cultivating  the  rice  is  very  simple.  A  piece  of  fresh 
land  is  selected,  and,  about  one  month  or  six  weeks  before  the 
commencement  of  the  periodical  rains,  the  trees,  underbrush, 
and  gras6  are  cut  down,  and  permitted  to  remain  on  the 
ground  until  they  become  perfectly  dry.     At  the  first  intima- 
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laOD  of  m  eoming  shower,  fire  is  set  to  tbis  tupermciimbent 
mass  of  dried  reget&tioo,  and  in  tlie  course  of  one  or  two  hours 
e¥i^  thi^  except  a  few  of  the  larger  irunk^  b  redu^^ed  to 
ashes,  presendiig  the  appearance  of  a  fall  of  mo  w.  Tlie  groutMl 
m  scarcdj  allowed  to  cool  before  the  seed  k  depodted  m  the 
soO,  which  is  doDC  by  simply  scratching  the  sarface  of  the 
gFoimd  with  a  little  iron  in^trumen^  and  depositing  the  seed 
without  coTeting  it  np.  It  grouts  immediatelj  afti!r  the 
first  shower  of  rain,  and  growE  go  lapidlj  that  it  ordinarilj 
needs  very  little  weeding.  IVLen  it  is  necessaij  to  remove 
the  giSiSB,  it  is  always  polled  out  with  the  hand  As  soon 
aa  the  rice  begins  to  head  it  is  assailed  by  myriads  of  rice^ 
birdS;  and  must  be  guarded  with  the  utmost  mrc  for  several 
weeks,  or  it  would  be  completely  destroyed.  This  is  done 
by  stationing  boys  in  different  parts  of  the  fiddj  who  keep  up 
a  constant  screaming,  throw  stones,  shake  dry  bushes^  beat 
old  brass  pans,  and  employ  every  thing  they  can  think  of  to 
frighten  away  these  pertinacious  intrud^^  Sometimes  ihey 
have  a  kind  of  net^work  of  cords  es:tending  over  the  fidd^  bj 
which  they  can  shake  dry  bushes  or  little  bells  at  a  dozen  or 
more  points. 

In  four  months  &om  the  time  of  planting  the  rice  is  ready  to 
be  harvested.  The  only  reaping  instrument  used  is  a  small 
blade,  not  larger  than  that  of  a  pocket-knife,  with  which  they 
cut  ^ch  head  of  rice  separately.  It  is  tied  up  in  anug,  n^t 
bundles,  of  about  a  hundred  pounds,  and  carried  home  on 
their  heads.  It  is  a  singular  and  veiy  pleasant  ^ht  to  aee 
a  long  train  of  one  or  two  hundred  men  trotting  home^  single 
iile,  with  these  large  bundles  of  rice  on  their  heads,  scream- 
ing and  shouting  as  they  go.  The  party  always  become 
highly  excited,  and  are  on  a  full  run  by  the  time  they  reach 
the  village,  screaming  and  yelling  at  the  very  top  of  their 
votoe&  The  rice  is  suspended  to  the  rafters  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  bouse,  and  is  not  taken  down  until  it  is  ready  to 
be  used.     The  smoke  which  is  constantly  passing  through 
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the  roof  keeps  it  perfectly  dry,  and  protects  it  from  insects. 
The  chaff  is  removed  in  a  small  wooden  mortar,  and  this  is 
always  the  work  of  the  women. 

The  "  cassava"  is  a  farinaceous  root  that  is  cultivated  in 
the  West  Indies  and  South  America  as  well  as  in  Africa, 
and  as  an  article  of  food  is  more  valuable  than  either  the 
yam  or  sweet  potato.  It  is  the  root  of  a  shrub  the  leaves 
of  which  resemble  somewhat  those  of  the  cotton  plant,  but 
are  more  elongated,  have  a  smoother  surface,  and  are  of  a 
deeper  green.  K  left  to  grow  several  years,  it  attains  to  the 
height  and  size  of  the  peach-tree,  but  the  root  loses  its  bulb- 
ous shape,  acquires  a  fibrous  texture,  and  is  no  longer  fit  for 
use.  The  Portuguese  make  a  coarse  kind  of  £mna  from  it, 
which  is  prepared  in  various  ways  for  use. 

There  are  several  species  of  this  plant,  one  of  which  is 
poisonous,  and  can  not  be  used  without  having  been  soaked 
in  fresh  water  for  a  week  or  ten  days.  That  found  on  the 
£ru  coast  is  perfectly  harmless,  and  may  be  used  even  in  a 
raw  state  without  danger.  When  boiled  or  roasted,  the  taste 
is  not  unlike  the  bread-fruit.  The  root  has  a  rough,  dark- 
brown  peeling,  but  when  this  is  removed  it  is  a  pure  white. 
The  mode  of  cultivating  is  more  simple  than  even  that  of 
rice.  The  stem  is  broken  into  pieces  of  six  or  eight  inches, 
and  laid  on  the  ground  without  being  covered.  They  soon 
l>e^n  to  send  down  roots,  and  a  new  stock  shoots  upward 
and  grows  very  rapidly. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

GRAIN  COAST. 

Polygamj.  —  Its  Influence  upon  Society. — Marriage  Belation :  how 
formed. — ^Parental  Belation. — Attachment  of  Children  tb  their  Moth- 
ers.— Why  the  Enimen  have  never  participated  in  the  Slave-trade. 

PoLYGAHT  is  a  favorite  institution  here  as  it  is  in  eveiy 
other  part  of  Africa.  In  their  estimation  it  lies  at  the  very 
foundation  of  all  social  order,  and  society  would  scarcely 
be  worth  preserving  without  it.  The  highest  acpiration  to 
which  an  African  ever  rises,  is  to  have  a  large  number  of 
wives.  His  happiness,  his  reputation,  his  influence,  his  po- 
sition in  sodety,  all  depend  upon  this.  The  consequence  is, 
that  the  so-called  wives  are  little  better  than  slaves.  They 
have  no  other  purpose  in  life  than  to  administer  to  the 
wants  and  gratify  the  passions  of  their  lords,  who  are  mas- 
ters and  owners  rather  than  husbands.  It  is  not  a  little 
singular,  however,  that  the  females  upon  whom  the  burden 
of  this  degrading  institution  mainly  rests,  are  quite  as  much 
interested  in  its  continuance  as  the  men  themselves.  A  wo- 
man would  infinitely  prefer  to  be  one  of  a  dxaea  wives  of  a 
respectable  man,  than  to  be  the  sole  jrepresentative  of  a  man 
who  had  not  force  of  character  to  raise  himself  above  the 
one-woman  level.  That  such  a  state  of  feeling  should  exist 
in  the  mind  of  a  heathen  woman  is  not  surprising.  She  has 
never  seen  any  other  state  of  society ;  nor  has  she  bad  any 
moral  or  intellectual  training  that  would  render  such  a  posi- 
tion revolting  to  her  better  feelings.  On  the  contraiy,  such 
is  the  degradation  of  her  moral  character,  that  she  would 
greatly  prefer  the  wider  margin  of  licentious  indulgence  that 
she  would  enjoy  as  one  of  a  docoi  wives,  than  the  closer  in- 
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spection  to  which  she  woiUd  be  fsabjected  as  the  onlj  wtib 
of  ber  houseboM. 

The  wife  is  always  pur^ha^ed ;  and  as  this  is  done,  in  the 
greftl  majority  of  cases,  when  she  is  but  a  child,  her  wishes, 
as  a  malt^r  of  cotir^,  are  never  consulted  in  this  most  im- 
portant  affair  of  her  whole  life.  The  first  OTertiire  must  be 
made  to  the  mother.  Her  oonsent  19  to  be  woti  by  snmU 
pr^deata,  stidi  as  beads,  platei^  dried  tisb,  or  a  few  leaTes  of 
tohaooob  When  this  is  accomplished  the  way  is  prepocvd  for 
opening  negotiations  ^vith  the  father  and  his  famUy,  who  are 
the  real  owners  of  the  child.  The  main  question  to  be  setUeil, 
and  indeed  the  only  one  about  which  there  ib  much  negotia- 
tion, Is  whether  the  applicant  as  able  to  pay  the  dowry,  and 
will  be  likely  to  do  so  without  giving  much  trotible^  The 
character  of  the  man,  his  position  in  society^  his  family  con- 
nections^ or  circumstances  in  life,  are  seldom  taken  into  the 
accounts  The  price  of  a  wife  is  usually  three  cows,  a  goat 
or  a  sheep,  and  a  few  articles  of  crockeiy-ware  or  br»s3  rod% 
the  whole  of  which  wonhl  scfurcely  es:cced  twenty  doilaxs* 
The  goat  and  the  smaller  articles  go  to  the  mo  therms  family^ 
and  the  cows  belong  to  the  family  of  the  father,  which  pass 
out  of  their  hantls  without  ranch  delay  in  pajTuent  for  a  wife 
for  some  other  member  of  the  family.  Bullocks  may  be  seen 
paaaing  from  village  to  village^  almost  every  day,  in  tulfill- 
ment  of  the^  matrimonial  arrangements.  Jt  is  a  very  incon- 
venient medinm  of  exchange^  but  the  only  one  they  have,  and 
habit  of  long  standing  has  reconciled  them  to  it.  If  a  man 
pays  down  the  whole  dowry  at  the  time,  he  may  take  the 
cliild  home  at  once,  and  place  her  under  the  care  of  his  head 
wife  or  some  favoiite  sister.  If  he  is  not  able  to  do  this,  she 
remains  with  her  own  mother  until  the  payment  is  com- 
pleted, which  may  not  be  until  slio  has  attained  to  woman- 
hood. In  cases,  however,  where  the  negotiation  has  been 
completed,  the  husband-expectant  places  a  string  of  beads  on 
the  neck  of  the  child  as  evidence  of  her  betrothment. 
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The  wmnan  Is  alw^s  boT^ined  B.way  for  life.  If  her  hus- 
band  (Ues,  ahe  beeomes  the  wife  of  a  brother  or  iome  other 
coDnection,  and  is  coo^dered  Just  as  transferable  as  aDj  oth- 
er propertr-  Iti  cajse  there  ^ould  be  a  niimb^  of  daimact^ 
aome  regard  would  probably  be  had  to  her  pT^ferenees ;  but 
shiB  ^woold  not  be  allowed  to  di^ngage  heiself  altogether  from 
the  family,  A  Christian  mind  can  ^:arcelj  realise  bow  such 
regulations  could  be  endured  eTen  hr  a  heathen  people.  But 
sach  13  their  insensibility  and  deep  d^radatioiki  that  even 
theee  ttnnatnjal  reqiiisdtioDi^  are  not  regarded  as  a  special 
hardship-  If  a  woraan  is  maltreat^  by  her  hnsband,  she 
may  run  away  and  go  hwi^k  to  her  famllyj  where  she  may  be 
retained ;  but  in  all  such  cases  they  must  restore  in^ce  as 
much  as  tbey  receired  for  ht^  in  the  first  instance,  and  hence 
it  h  the  policy  of  the  family  to  discountenance  all  such  elope* 
meats.  If  tlic  husband  is  convicted  of  treating  her  mynstly 
or  enielly  be  may  he  mtiktecl,  and  b©  brought  under  engage* 
ment  for  better  conduct  in  future.  A  woman  is  always  ex- 
pected to  retain  a  stronger  attachment  to  her  blood  relations 
than  to  her  husband  and  his  connections ;  and  in  case  of 
hostilities  with  the  town  to  which  she  belongs,  she  is  watched 
very  narrowly ^  and  not  infi^quently  dies  to  her  father's  fam- 
ily and  remains  there  until  the  strife  is  OTer,  Her  children, 
on  the  other  hand,  however  strong  their  attachment  to  their 
mother,  are  expected  to  be  more  closely  identi6ed  with  the 
father's  tban  the  mother's  family. 

A  man  of  reapectabili ty  is  always  expected  to  provide  a 
geparate  house  for  each  one  of  his  wives.  The  bouses  of  the 
Fame  man  are  always  contiguous  to  each  other,  and  not  in- 
frequently are  surrounded  by  a  palisade  fence  to  separate 
them  from  the  other  houses  of  the  village.  Each  woman  is 
mistress  of  her  own  hou^hold,  and  is  not  liable  to  be  inter- 
fered with  by  any  of  her  co- wives.  She  provides  for  herself, 
her  children,  and  entertains  her  husband  as  often  as  he  fa- 
vors her  with  his  company.     If  he  has  a  large  number  of 
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wives  he  can  bestow  but  a  moderate  portion  of  his  time  upon 

mij  one.  If  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  watch  hjs  wives,  tUey 
ia  turn  are  Dot  ic?s  jealoiia  of  any  superabundant  attentions 
that  he  might  confer  upon  any  one  of  their  own  number. 
The  chief  business  of  his  domestic  life  is  to  adjust  these  pet- 
ty jealousies,  and,  to  a  stiM  greater  extent,  the  qnaiTcls  and 
atrifea  which  are  hourly  spnnging  up  among  the  children  of 
the  different  branches  of  the  same  household.  To  meet  all 
these  ca&es  aright  requires  more  than  JoVs  patience  and 
Solomon's  wisdom.  One  would  think  that  such  annoyances 
would  cure  tlicm  of  their  love  of  poly  gamy »  hut  such  is  not 
the  case.  Habit  has  inored  tbem  to  this  kind  of  endurance, 
and  they  see,  or  fancy  they  eoej  much  more  serious  difficul- 
ties connected  ivith  the  habits  of  civilized  life.  "What  is  a 
maa  to  do  in  ca-^  of  the  sickness  or  absence  of  his  wife^  if 
he  lias  only  onel  who  are  to  provide  for  bis  guests?  what  is 
he  to  do  in  case  his  only  wife  is  angiy  or  out  of  buraor  with 
him?  These  and  si  mi  Jar  difticullics  spring  up  in  his  mind 
w*henever  the  subject  is  mentioned,  and  such  is  their  magni- 
tude in  his  eyes,  that  he  would  submit  to  ten  times  as  many 
annoyances  ratlier  than  give  up  this  favorite  practice,  or  ex- 
pose himself  to  the  hazards  of  a  different  system.  Nothing 
short  of  Christianity  can  ever  reconcile  them  to  any  change 
in  their  habits  in  tliis  respect ;  and  until  they  are  brought 
nnder  its  power,  we  can  expect  to  see  very  little  improve^ 
ment  in  their  social  condition. 

One  of  the  most  revolting  facts  connected  with  the  mar- 
riage relation  is  that  the  husbiind,  in  case  of  the  death  of  a 
wiie,  is  not  infrequently  suspected  of  having  been  the  cause 
of  it*  The  charge  of  witchcraft  is  almost  invariably  preferred 
against  him  or  some  of  his  connections,  and  he  seldom  es- 
capes without  paying  a  pretty  large  fine.  Unnatural  as  tliis 
practice  ise,  it  ii  not  without  its  uses  in  a  com m unity  where 
moral  restraints  are  unknown*  The  apprehension  of  being 
lined^  and  consequently  branded  as  a  cruel  man,  restrains 
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him  from  abusing  his  wife  when  no  other  motive  would ^  and 
makes  him  use  every  means  to  preserve  her  life  as  long  as 
possible. 

The  Afiican  race  are  not  entirelj  without  natural  affec- 
tion, HeatheDism  and  the  slave-trade  haye  done  much  to 
destroy  this  feeling,  but  they  have  not  eradicated  it  from 
fbcir  hearts*  It  stiU  remains  there,  and  can  never  be  en- 
tirely uprooted.  Nothing  but  the  genial  influence  of  Chris- 
tianity is  wanting  to  develop  this  and  other  elements  of  ex- 
cellence in  the  Afiucan  race,  and  make  them  one  of  the  moet 
amiahle  and  affectionate  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth* 
Among  the  Krn  people  this  trait  of  character  shines  forth 
amidst  all  the  absurdities  and  unnatural  restraints  to  whicbj 
in  their  heathenish  darkness,  they  have  subjected  themselv^. 
It  shows  itself  in  every  relation  of  life  to  greater  advantage 
than  that  of  the  marriage  connection,  which,  in  reality,  is 
little  else  than  that  of  master  and  slave.  The  parental  rela- 
tion is  very  strong.  Men  of  lai^e  and  robust  frames^  whose 
countenances  indicate  any  thing  but  the  milder  graces  of  hu- 
manity, may  be  seen  bearing  about  in  their  coarse,  brawny 
arms,  tender  infants,  and  bestowing  upon  them  the  most  lav- 
ish expressions  of  overflowing  affection*  Brothers  and  sis- 
ters are  bound  together  by  the  strongest  cords  of  natural  af- 
fection. Hut  the  strongest  of  alt  the  natural  ties  are  those 
between  the  mother  and  her  cliildreu.  Whatever  other  esti- 
mate we  may  form  of  the  African,  we  may  not  doubt  Mb 
love  for  his  motljer.  Her  name,  whether  dead  or  ahve,  is 
always  on  his  lips  and  in  his  heart.  She  is  the  first  being 
he  thinks  of  when  awaking  from  his  slumliers,  and  the  last 
he  remembers  when  closing  his  ^es  in  sleep.  To  her  he 
confides  secrets  which  he  would  reveal  to  no  other  human 
being  on  the  face  of  the  earth*  He  cares  for  no  one  else  in 
times  of  sickness.  She  alone  must  prepare  his  food,  admin- 
ister Ids  medicines,  perform  his  ablutions,  and  spread  his 
mat  for  him.     He  flies  to  her  in  the  hour  of  distress;  for  he 
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well  knows,  if  all  the  rest  of  tbe  world  turn  Bgainit  him, 
she  will  be  ateaiJiast  in  her  love,  whether  be  is  right  or  wrong. 

If  there  is  anj  cause  that  justiftcB  a  man  in  ustQg  violence 
toward  one  ot*  his  feDow^menj  it  would  be  to  resent  an  insult 
ofiered  to  his  mother.  More  fights  are  occasioned  among 
bojs  by  hearing  something  said  in  disparagement  of  their 
mothersj  than  by  all  other  causes  together.  It  is  a  common 
saying  among  thera^  if  a  man*&  mother  and  hia  ^fe  are  both 
on  the  point  of  being  drowned,  and  he  can  save  only  one  of 
them,  he  must  sa^^e  his  mother,  and  for  the  avowed  reason, 
if  the  wife  is  lost  he  may  marry  another,  but  he  could  never 
iind  a  second  mother^ 

This  strong  and  characteristic  love  for  the  mother  is  great* 
ly  strengthened  by  the  peculiar  state  of  society  existing  among 
^hem.  The  attention  and  the  affections  of  the  ^ther  are 
necessarily  divided  among  several  familiea  of  childi'en.  He 
is  called  upon  to  act  as  umpire  in  the  little  fcud»  that  are 
eonstantly  aiising  among  the  children  of  the  diiferent  moth- 
ers of  the  same  household,  and  in  eveiy  ca^e  must  decide 
against  one  or  both  of  the  parties.  They  hear  charges  of 
partiality  preferred  against  the  father  by  their  mothers,  and 
bi  many  cases  they  are  induced  to  question  whether  their 
fathers  feel  any  interest  in  them  at  alL  Any  feelings  of  filial 
affection  which  they  may  have  for  their  fathers  are  generally 
developed  at  a  more  advanced  period  of  life,  when  they  can 
appreciate  their  position  betterj  and  when,  in  their  inter- 
course with  out-door  society,  they  have  more  frequent  need 
of  the  father's  than  the  mother's  intei-vention. 

The  mother,  on  the  other  hand,  secures  the  earliest  bud- 
dings of  the  child's  aflfection*  She  provides  for  all  his  wants, 
is  his  constant  companion  and  protector,  and  in  all  his  petty 
pquabbles  with  other  children  she  is  always  his  friend  and 
partisan. 

Nothing  like  steady  or  ^stematic  government  is  mam- 
tuined  over  ebildren  by  either  parent.     They  grow  up,  for 
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tbe  moat  parts  without  anj  restraints  except  those  imposed 
by  the  necessities  of  society.  A  truant  boy  is  afraid  of  his 
parents  only  when  they  are  uuder  the  iniuence  of  angry  feel- 
ings. If  he  c»n  escape  in  the  moment  of  passion,  he  is  sure 
to  go  clear,  for  they  never  punish  except  under  such  circum- 
stances. 

Various  kinds  of  expedients  are  employed  to  keep  children 
in  due  suhj<^tion.  Hobgoblin  stories  are  detailed  to  them  in 
the  most  frightful  colors,  Charmsj  or  fetiches,  are  bound 
avound  their  neckSj  and  they  arc  made  to  believe  that  they 
will  inflict  immediate  death  for  every  trespass.  One  of  the 
most  common  and  terrible  kinds  of  punishment  indicted  upon 
disobedient  boys  is  to  rub  red  pepper  in  their  eyes.  Their 
screams  and  yells  under  the  operation  are  savage  beyond  de- 
!5cription,  and  it  is  a  wonder  that  their  sight  is  not  entirely 
destroyed.  I  have  never  kno'ftTij  however,  a  case  where  any 
pennanent  injury  was  inflicted  in  this  way*  Adult  offenders 
are  sometimes  subjected  to  a  stiU  sevei'er  punishment.  They 
are  made  fast  in  the  roof  of  tbe  house  and  thoroughly  smoked 
with  pepper.  The  lungs,  in  this  case,  are  the  chief  seat  of 
distress,  and  violent  coughing  and  sneering  is  continued  until 
the  strength  of  the  man  ia  well-nigh  exhausted.  I  have  never 
heard  of  a  case  of  death,  however,  produced  by  this  torture ; 
but  it  is  probable  that  serious  iujury  is  iniicted  in  many 
cases,  though  not  obvious  at  the  time. 

The  Kru  people,  with  the  exception  of  those  about  Basa, 
have  never  been  engaged  in  the  foreign  slave-trade;  nor  is 
there  any  domestic  slavery  among  them,  except  to  a  very 
limited  extent.  How  they  came  to  escape  the  blighting  ef- 
fects of  this  pernicious  traffic,  it  is  not  easy  to  understand. 
They  were  as  much  exposed  to  the  temptation  of  participa- 
ting in  it  as  any  other  people  on  the  sea-coast.  But  they 
never  engaged  in  it  to  any  considerable  extent.  It  has  b€«n 
alleged  that  they  were  so  serviceable  to  vessels  trading  on 
the  coast,  in  the  character  of  laborers,  that  it  was  by  com- 
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mon  consent  of  foreigners  that  thej  were  not  to  be  sold 
as  slaves.  But  this  is  no  solution  of  the  matter,  llierc 
may  have  been  a  few  foreigners  whose  interest  would  have 
led  them  to  this  line  of  policy;  but  there  were  multitudes 
of  others  who  went  there  that  had  no  other  interest  in  the 
country  beyond  the  procuring  of  slaves,  and  there  were  no 
Africans  that  would  have  been  more  marketable  abroad 
tiian  the  Krumen  themselves.  It  is  much  more  probable  - 
that  the  sturdy,  independent  character  of  the  people  them- 
selves made  this  traffic  impossible.  But  while  they  had  no 
disposition  to  see  this  business  carried  on  in  their  own  coun- 
try, they  had  no  scruples  about  engaging  as  laborers  on 
board  of  ships  that  were  employed  in  it.  The  marks  which 
they  wear  on  their  faces,  shoulders,  and  arms,  were  intended 
to  designate  themselves  as  freemen,  and  this^  no  doubt,  has 
prevented  them,  in  many  cases,  from  being  made  slaves  in 
foreign  ports.  ,.    -    .  -        (  . 
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CHAPTER  V. 

GRAIN  COAST. 

/Products  of  the  Countiy .-^Palm-oil :  how  mamifactiired. — Cun-wood. 
Malaguette  Pepper. — ^Articles  of  Food,  and  the  Mode  of  pr^Muring 
it — Domestic  Habits  of  the  Kru  Women.— Their  Dress. — Orna- 
ments. 

The  principal  articles  of  commerce  on  this  part  of  the 
coast  are  palm-oil,  cam-wood,  Malaguette  pepper,  ot  Guinea 
grains,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  rice,  and  small  quantities 
of  ivory.  Palm-oil  is  the  most  important  of  these,  and  is 
increasing  in  quantity  every  year.  Twenty-five '  or  thirty 
years  ago,  where  scarcely  a  gallon  was  produced  £oar  sale, 
now  hundreds  of  tons  are  annually  exported,  and  the  ct^Mr 
bilities  of  the  soil  for  its  production  has  scarcely  any  limit. 
The  oil  when  fresh  is  of  a  transparent  orange  color,  and  is 
extensively  used  in  this  country,  and  in  England  and  France, 
in  the  manufacture  of  the  finer  kinds  of  soap,  in  candles  of 
an  excellent  quality,  by  the  apothecary  for  various  purposes, 
and  on  the  more  delicate  parts  of  steam  machinery.  The 
palm-tree  yields  a  large  number  of  burs  in  clusters;  each, 
bur  is  filled  vnth  small  oval  nuts,  black  when  unripe,  bat 
of  a  beautiful  red  when  ready  to  be  gathered.  Hie  nut 
proper  is  inclosed  in  a  pulp,  from  which  the  oil  is  expressed 
in  the  most  simple  maimer.  The  nuts  being  boiled  and 
bruised  in  a  mortar,  are  thrown  in  a  trou^  of  dean  water, 
and  stirred  for  some  time,  when  the  oil  rising  to  the  sor&oe 
is  skimmed  off,  and  placed  in  earthen  jars  for  use.  Tbe 
kernel,  being  very  hard,  is  seldom  used  by  the  natives,  except 
inseasonsof  great  scarcity  of  food.  A  machine  has  been  in- 
vented in  one  of  the  £urc^pean  settlements  fijr  cmafai^g  it^ 
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and  an  oil  of  fine  qnalitj^  and  in  large  quantitieai  h&3  been 
produced.  Frenchmen  use  it  in  making  thetr  best  pomatum* 
TLis,  then^  promises  to  be  one  of  the  largest  branches  of 
trade  in  the  worliL  as  the  ti-ee  grows  without  cultivation, 
and  yields  frtiit  for  iiftj  years  or  more.  The  tree  itself,  a 
beautiful  growth,  with  its  tuft  of  fringe-like  leaves,  ta  a  strik- 
ing feature  in  A&ican  scenery,  extending,  as  it  does,  over  a 
belt  of  a  hundred  miles^  atong  the  whole  coast  ^om  Senegal 
to  Bengtiela- 

Cam-wood  produces  a  beautiful  blood-red  dje.  This  tree 
is  not  found  &o  e:£tensivelj  as  the  palm,  and  is  conllned  to 
certatn  localities,  not  being  seen  in  large  quantitiee  near  the 
sea-coast-  The  wood  is  brought  to  Monrovia  and  Basa^  and 
is  sometimes  purchased  at  Butre  and  8t«  Andrew^  g^  but  not 
often  at  the  intermediate  places*  It  is  valued  in  the  Ameri- 
can market  at  from  $50  to  S85  per  ton* 

Rice  is  not  often  taken  to  foreign  ports,  but  is  much 
used  on  board  ships  of  aU  nations  for  Krumen  and  otb- 
erSj  and  maj  be  couEadered  the  at  aft'  of  life  in  all  the 
European  and  American  settlements.  Its  growth  is  con- 
fined to  the  country  lying  between  the  Gambia  and  St 
Andrew' a. 

The  Mala^ette  pepper,  or  Guinea  grain,  is  what  gives  this 
part  of  the  coast  the  name  it  bears.  The  grain  ia  of  a  brown 
color,  of  irregular  shape,  and  pungent  to  the  taste*  The 
growth  is  singular.  A  stem,  not  unlike  the  broom-com, 
shoots  up  to  the  height  of  eight  or  ten  feet,  and  near  the 
root  of  this  a  shorter  stock  is  seen,  which,  in  the  fruit-bear- 
ing seasons,  blossoms  and  bears  a  red  pod  that  contains  the 
pepper,  inclosed  in  an  acid  pulp,  veiy  pleasant  to  the  taste, 
and  eaten  with  perfect  safety.  'When  taken  from  the  pod 
the  grains  are  dried  in  the  sun  or  before  a  fire.  The  demand 
for  this  article  in  the  European  market  has  been  veiy  vari- 
able- In  former  years  it  was  taken  to  England  in  lai^ge 
quantities,  and  used  in  the  manufacture  of  malt  liquors, 
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bnt  was  afterward  interdicted  because  it  was  thought  to  be 
poison  ous- 

This  caa  be  explained  by  the  fact  J.hat  there  is  a  poison- 
ous species  which  grows  abundant! j  in  the  countiyj  and 
which  the  natives  sotnctimes  mix  with  the  genuine  without 
the  habilitj  of  detection.  TJte  genuine  Malaguette  is  an  im- 
portant article  iii  the  materia  medica  of  the  native  doctor, 
being  used  both  as  a  Btamachic  and  external  irritant. 

A  small  quantity  of  ivory  is  found  here,  but  it  is  not  of 
the  beat  quality ;  and  gold  dust  is  sometimes  otiered  to  the 
trader,  but  it  is  probably  brought  from  Cape  Labu,  and  not 
the  interior. 

The  food  of  the  Kru  people  consists  of  bat  few  articles, 
and  these  are  prepared  in  the  most  simple  manner.  Bice  and 
cassava  are  the  vegetables  most  used.  Beef,  mutton^  fowk, 
fish,  ahell-fish,  and  game  of  almost  every  kind,  from  the  leop- 
ard to  the  wood-rat  J  is  used,  but  in  comparatively  small 
quantities.  Any  mau  who  can  have  a  bowl  of  rice  and 
palm-oil  placed  before  him  twice  in  the  day,  would  be  called 
a  good  liver.  Meat  is  generally  served  in  the  form  of  soup, 
but  it  is  so  lughly  seasoned  with  pepper  as  to  defy  the  palates 
of  civilized  men.  The  women  pride  themselvea  upon  their 
skill  in  boiling  rice,  and  there  is  no  question  that  they  carry 
the  art  to  the  highest  perfection.  Wben  the  meal  is  ready  they 
do  not  caU  in  the  aid  of  a  neatly-spread  table,  or  knives  or 
forks,  or  even  spoons  to  tempt  the  appetite,  but  seated  on 
the  floor  around  a  large  wooden  bowl  of  white  rice,  a  wo- 
man  pours  over  it  the  fresh  fragrant  palm-oil^  and  each  man 
thrusts  bis  hand  into  the  dish,  and  taking  up  a  quantity  of 
the  mixture^  rolls  it  in  a  hard  ball,  then  throwing  his  head 
back,  and  opening  his  raouth  to  its  greatest  extent,  stores 
away  the  precious  morsel  with  little  orno  mastication.  They 
have  no  regular  hours  for  their  meals  to  be  served,  the  men 
caUing  upon  one  or  the  other  of  their  wives  to  prepare 
something  wbeuever  they  feel  the  cravings  of  hunger,  and 
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the  women  and  children  eating  at  such  times  as  may  best 
suit  them.  The  hands  are  washed,  and  the  mouth  rinsed 
with  great  care  after  each  meal;  even  the  children,  when 
awAj  from  their  mothers,  seldom  omit  it.  They  assign  this 
paractioe  as  the  reason  why  they,  as  a  general  thing,  have  good 
teeth,  and  preserve  them  to  old  age.  This  is  not  only  a 
practice  with  the  Kru  people,  but  all  along  the  coast.  Al- 
though when  food  is  placed  before  them  they  can  devour  it 
in  large  quantities,  and  many  times  during  the  day,  it  is  al- 
most incredible  how  many  hours  they  can  be  engaged  in 
paddling  canoes  under  a  burning  sun,  or  walking  weary 
miles  in  the  forest  without  tasting  a  mouthful  of  any  thing, 
except,  perhaps,  a  draught  of  water  from  the  little  stream 
that  runs  by  the  side  of  their  path.  When  a  man,  or  a 
parly  of  men  go  to  a  neighboring  village,  they  are  sure  to 
have  lodgings  and  food  provided  for  them  during  their  stay, 
and  no  remuneration  is  asked  or  expected,  knowing  that  the 
same  kindness  will  be  extended  to  them  should  business  or 
pleasure  call  them  to  return  the  visit.  But  the  hospitality 
of  the  Krumen,  like  all  other  African  tribes,  is  marred  when 
brought  in  contact  with  white  men.  In  their  desire  to  pos- 
sess themselves  of  articles  of  European  manufacture,  with 
the  possession  of  which  the  white  man  is  always  identified, 
their  cupidity  gets  the  ascendency  of  their  hospitality,  and 
they  expect,  and  not  infrequently  betray  a  desire  to  receive 
more  than  an  equivalent  for  the  sheep  or  fowl  that  they 
"  gave"  the  foreign  guest  that  tarries  with  them  for  a  night. 
like  other  branches  of  the  human  family,  the  Africans 
are  fond  of  strong  drink,  and,  when  they  have  the  means,  are 
mnch  addicted  to  intemperance.  They  greatly  prefer  the 
distilled  liquors  of  Europe  or  America  to  any  thing  they  can 
prepare  themselves,  and  New  England  rum  always  com- 
mands a  high  premium.  The  only  intoxicating  diink  of 
their  own  production  is  the  palm-wine.  This  is  merely 
the  sap  of  the  palm-tree,  obtained  by  tapping  it  under  the 
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leaves,  and  suspending  a  calabash  to  catch  the  liquor  as  it 
flows,  or  bj  cutting  the  tree  down,  and  taking  the  sap  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  trunk,  where  an  orifice  is  made,  from 
which  it  continues  to  flow  for  several  days  in  succession. 
The  wine  is  of  a  pale  whitish  color,  of  a  sweet  but  peculiar 
taste  when  fresh,  but  when  fermentation  commences  it  ac- 
quires a  bitter  taste,  and  is  about  as  strong  as  hard  cider. 
The  natural  bitterness  is  so  agreeable  to  the  drinkers,  that 
they  increase  it  by  putting  in  a  root,  which  adds  also,  I  sus- 
pect, to  the  exhilarating  qualities  of  the  beverage.  It  must  be 
taken  in  very  large  quantities  to  produce  drunkenness,  and 
the  effects  are  so  distressing  that  it  is  not  of  frequent  occur- 
rence. Pahn-wine  is  usually  brought  out  after  the  principal 
meal.  The  large  earthen  jar  that  contains  it  is  placed  in 
the  midst  of  the  company,  and  the  tuft  of  leaves  that  has 
covered  the  mouth  of  the  vessel  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the 
liquor,  in  consequence  of  its  rapid  fermentation,  is  removed 
by  the  woman  in  whose  house  it  has  been  kept,  and  who  is 
required  to  take  the  first  and  last  draught,  to  convince  the 
guests  that  she  has  not  been  dealing  in  poison  or  witchcraft. 
This  she  does  cheerfully,  as  a  proof  of  entire  innocence,  and 
a  Hliicld  against  suspicion  in  case  any  one  of  the  party  should 
bocoino  suddenly  ill.  After  this  ceremony,  which  is  called 
'<  taking  off*  the  fetich,"  is  over,  a  young  man,  who  is  sup- 
posed to  be  acquainted  with  the  different  individuals  who 
ooinpose  the  party,  dips  up  the  wine  with  a  mug,  and  pre- 
sents it  to  cacli  individual  in  succession,  always,  however, 
beginning  with  the  host  as  a  farther  precaution  against  all 
foul  .play.  If  there  is  a  man  of  special  and  acknowledged 
importance,  he  is  served  two  or  three  times,  according  to  his 
rank,  each  time  the  cup-bearer  passes  around.  Often,  instead 
of  having  it  brought  to  the  house,  large  parties  repair  to  the 
wood  where  tlie  wine  is  made,  and  spend  the  entire  after- 
noon in  drinking  and  frolicking,  often  ending  in  quarreling 
and  fighting.     Distilled  liquors  seem  to  have  a  different  ef- 
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fi^ct  upon  them.  It  stupefies  rather  than  excites,  and  under 
its  influence  the  African  is  more  apt  to  steal  away  and  sit 
moodily  for  hours  and  doze  until  the  effects  of  the  potation 
have  passed.  He  can  not  indulge  for  any  length  of  time  in 
these  excesses.  His  constitution  will  not  endure  the  steady 
use  of  intoxicating  drinks  for  a  considerable  length  of  time, 
and  a  drunkard  of  this  race  seldom  attains  to  old  age. 

The  Eru  people,  as  a  general  thing,  are  cleanly  in  their 
persons  and  houses.  All  classes  perform  daily  ablution  with 
hot  water,  and  the  adults  oflen  twice  *in  the  day.  After  the 
thorough  application  of  water  and  a  coarse  towel  made  of 
grass-cloth,  they  rub  a  small  quantity  of  oil  over  their  entire 
person,  which  imparts  a  bright  and  healthful  appearance  to 
the  skin,  and  is  no  doubt  greatly  promotive  of  their  general 
health.  This  care  of  their  bodies,  with  the  little  clothing 
they  wear,  prevents  in  a  great  measure  those  distressing  odors 
which  are  so  characteristic  of  the  race  when  a  due  regard  to 
cleanliness  is  wanting.  Their  houses  are  small,  and,  though 
poorly  lighted  and  ventilated,  are  almost  always  neat,  the 
Km  matron  priding  herself  on  her  well-swept  floor,  and  the 
order  in  which  her  earthen  pots  filled  with  pure  water  are 
arranged,  and  her  wood  cut  and  piled  around  her  bumble 
dwelling.  Long  before  the  sun  is  above  the  horizon  may  be 
heard  the  jingle  of  the  little  bells  worn  as  ornaments  around 
the  ankle  of  these  thrifty  housewives,  as  they  hasten  in  merry 
bands  to  the  spring,  to  fill  their  pitchers  while  the  water  is 
yet  cool.  And  during  the  whole  of  the  day  they  may  be 
seen  engaged  in  pounding  rice  in  mortars,  or  in  preparing  it 
as  food  for  their  lords,  when  they  arouse  from  their  slumbers 
or  come  in  and  express  a  wish  to  partake  of  it.  They  at- 
tend carefully,  too,  to  the  wants  of  their  children,  washing 
and  oiling  their  persons,  braiding  their  hair,  and  giving  them 
food  at  any  hour,  day  or  night,  that  they  may  ask  for  it. 
The  mats  that  are  spread  at  night  on  the  floor  for  the  family 
to  sleep  on  are  carefully  rolled  up  in  the  morning,  and  put 
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away ;  so  tbat  it  may  with  troth  he  Bald  of  them,  that  they 
have  a  place  for  every  thing  aod  cTery  thing  in  its  place. 
They  make  omameots  of  every  thing ;  even  the  wash-basins, 
bowk,  and  plates  that  they  procure  from  ships,  soon  have  a 
hole  pierced  in  the  edge,  and  are  suspended  against  the  wall 
to  proclaim  the  wealth  of  the  inmate.  Their  simple  cooking 
is  usually  done  in  the  presence  of  the  family,  and  with  so 
mach  care  and  regard  to  cleanUnes^  that  the  most  fiistidious 
would  not  heaitati^  to  partake  of  it.  If  a  white  man  is  to  be 
entertained,  a  pine  chest  is  brought  out  to  be  used  as  a  table, 
and  covered  with  a  cotton  clotb — whether  whit©  or  colored 
it  mattera  not — and  a  plate,  knife  and  fork^  and  spoon  is  pro- 
vided for  his  use  J  if  the  village  can  furnish  either  of  these 
articles.  He  is  not,  however,  aUowed  to  touch  the  food  that 
is  placed  before  him  until  the  lady  of  the  house,  she  who  has 
prepared  itj  has  taken  with  her  fingers  a  small  portion  from 
each  dish  and  eaten  it  in  his  presence,  which  is  equivalent 
to  an  oath  that  she  has  put  no  ingredient  in  the  food  that 
would  harm  him.  In  addition  to  their  domestic  duties,  the 
Kru  women  do  mucli  work  on  the  fai'm  also,  each  wife  hav^ 
ing  her  distinct  field  of  ricCj  cassava,  ground-nuts,  etc.,  to 
attend  to ;  and  she  is  very  ambitious  that  it  should  be  large 
and  cardully  weeded,  so  as  to  make  a  large  return  for  labor 
bestowed.  The  women  are  robust  and  strong,  and  are  capa* 
hie  of  carryitig  immensely  heavy  burdens  on  their  heads. 
Every  evening  they  may  be  seen  trudging  home  with  large 
water-pots,  or  a  bundle  of  wood  of  a  hundred  pounds'  weight 
on  their  heads,  and  perhaps  a  sleeping  child  slung  to  their 
backs.  They  can  in  this  way  walk  for  miles,  without  ever 
raising  the  hand  to  steady  or  adjust  these  heavy  burdens. 
This  is  all  that  can  be  said  in  their  favor.  They  know  no- 
thing of  womanly  delicacy,  regard  themselves  as  little  better 
than  beasts  of  burden,  and  are  much  below  the  men  In  gen- 
eral intelligence. 

The  engagements  of  the  men  are  more  varied,  and  while  it 
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is  tine  that  th^  do  not  perform  as  much  hard  labor  as  the 
wom^  they  are  by  no  means  indolent.  They  usually  spend 
six  weeks  or  two  months  in  preparing  the  farm  for  planting, 
and  as  much  in  the  season  of  harvesting.  On  board  ships, 
where  their  services  are  always  needed,  they  are  active,  and 
make  strong  and  able  oarsmen.  They  are  always  in  demand 
at  the  trading  establishments,  where  they  are  active  and 
obHging,  if  treated  with  justice  and  kindness;  but  sullen, 
obstinate,  and  perverse  if  imposed  upon.  On  all  parts  of  the 
"Km  coast  the  people  wear  but  little  clothing.  A  cotton 
cloth,  two  yards  long  and  a  half  yard  wide,  tied  around  the 
waist,  is  the  general  dress  of  the  men ;  and  the  women  have 
even  less.  A  few  of  the  wealthier  classes  have  a  large  square 
doth  thrown  over  the  shoulder,  and  descending  to  the  knee. 
Hats  are  also  worn  by  this  class ;  and  where  a  cloth  coat  or 
a  seaman's  jacket  can  be  had,  it  is  greatly  prized,  and  much 
used  in  damp  or  chilly  weather. 

Both  men  and  women  wear  beads  on  their  necks,  and 
coarse  iron  rings  around  their  legs  and  ankles.  The  women 
use,  in  addition,  brass  and  copper  rings  on  their  arms,  and 
generally  as  many  as  they  can  carry.  But  the  men  prefer 
broad  ivory  rings,  on  which  some  fiiendly  sailor  has  carved 
their  names  in  large  letters.  There  is  a  blue  bead  brought 
fix>m  the  Gold  Coast,  called  the  popo  bead,  which  is  in  high 
repute  with  the  Kru  people.  They  are  esteemed  of  more 
value  than  gold,  and  the  man  who  can  display  two  or  more 
of  these  on  his  own,  or  the  neck  of  his  favorite  wife,  is  quite 
a  nabob.  The  teeth  of  the  tiger,  when  strung  together,  are 
also  used  as  a  great  ornament,  and  when  on  those  parts  of 
the  coast  where  these  animals  abound,  the  Kruman  will 
barter  any  thing  he  has  for  the  teeth,  to  take  home  as  gifts 
to  his  wives  or  sisters. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

6BAIN  COAST. 

GoTemment — Gnekbade. — Sedibo. — Eedibo. — Deyftbo. — Delibera- 
tiye  Assemblies. — Specimens  of  Natural  Oratoiy. — ^Division  of  the 
Community  into  Families. — ^No  Revenues. — Trade:  the  lilode  of 
conducting  it. 

In  contemplatiiig  the  moral  and  intellectiial  character  of 
the  Krumen,  their  social  and  civil  condition,  their  religious 
belief  and  superstitious  practices,  we  find  very  little  to  entitle 
them  to  any  higher  rank  than  that  of  rude  and  uncultivated 
savages.  It  is  true  they  are  sociable  in  their  habits  and  feel- 
ings, and  when  taken  into  the  employment  of  white  men — 
which  is  one  of  the  highest  objects  of  their  ambition — they 
can  be  trained  to  habits  of  industry,  and  made  useful  in  al- 
most every  department  of  domestic  labor.  But  they  seldom 
take  with  them  to  their  native  homes^  or  retain  for  any 
length  of  time,  any  of  the  civilized  habits  they  have  acquired 
during  their  si^oum  among  strangers.  They  soon  lose  all 
traces  of  civilization,  except  a  smattering  of  the  English  lan- 
guage, which  they  not  infrequentiy  retain  through  life. 

They  have  no  knowledge  of  the  theory  of  government^  and 
show  very  little  desire  or  capacity  for  forming  themselves  into 
extended  political  organizations.  The  largest  body  of  men 
to  be  found  on  this  part  of  the  coast  united  under  the  same 
government  would  scarcely  exceed  ten  or  twelve  thousand. 

The  ostensible  form  of  government  among  them  is  mon- 
archy. Hence  every  village  or  cluster  of  small  villages  has 
its  king,  its  prince,  its  governor,  dukes,  etc.  But  these  terms 
have  undoubtedly  been  borrowed  from  European  nations,  and 
are  not  the  proper  indices  of  any  corresponding  offices  among 
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themEolvea^    The  prevaOiug  form  of  goTernmcnt,  if  this  tenn 

may  properly  be  uaed,  is  a  much  nearer  approximation  to  a 
pure  d(  mocracy  than  any  other  type  of  goverDment  of  which 
we  havii  any  knowledge* 

The  bo4y  politic  h  compofled  of  three  classes  of  persons^ 
wliich  together  comprise  almost  the  entire  adult  male  popula- 
tion. The  first  and  most  prominent  of  titesc  are  the  Gnekkuh^ 
or  old  uien,  who  occupy  about  the  same  position  iti  the  commu* 
nity  m  the  Jewish  elders  did  in  the  Israeli tieh  commonwealth. 
Their  intlaence  is  always  veiy  considerable,  and  in  most  cases^ 
eapeeially  if  they  are  united  among  themsehe?^,  their  author- 
ity is  seldom  contravened*  In  their  deliberative  a^sembhes, 
or  **  polaveire,"  aa  they  are  better  known  in  African  parlance, 
their  autliority  13  equal  to  that  of  a  senate.  They  have  two 
presidit^g  ofiicersj  one  of  whom  is  called  Modio^  and  the  other 
Wcerahiifihn  The  former  exercises  the  functions  of  a  high- 
priestj  and  is  regarded  as^protector  of  the  whole  nation.  He 
lives  in  a  house  provided  for  hira  by  the  people,  and  takes 
care  of  the  national  fetiches.  He  enjoys  some  immunities  in 
virtue  of  hL^  office,  but  is  subject  to  certain  restrictions  which 
more  than  counterbalance  his  privileges.  Ilia  hou&e  is  a 
sanctum  to  which  culprits  may  betake  themselves  without 
the  danger  of  being  removed  by  any  one  except  by  the  hodio 
himself.  Plis  otBee  entitles  him  to  a  choice  bit  of  every  ani- 
mal that  m  killed,  and  the  community  must  see  to  it  that  he 
does  not  suffer  from  the  want  of  food.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  is  responsible,  in  name  at  leasts  for  the  liealth  of  the  eom- 
munity,  the  productiveness  of  the  soil,  for  an  abundance  of 
fish  in  the  sea  and  riverSj  and  is  blamed  if  ships  do  not  visit 
their  coast  frequently  enough  to  keep  them  supplied  with  to- 
bacco. If  the  country  should  be  subjected  to  prolonged  dis- 
tress from  any  of  these  or  similar  causes,  the  bodio  ia  liable 
to  be  deposed  from  office,  and  be  dealt  with  like  any  private 
member  of  the  community,  Hia  badge  of  ofiice  is  an  iron 
ring  worn  around  the  ankle,  which  is  regarded  with  as  much 
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veneration  as  the  most  ancient  crown  in  Europe,  and  the 
iDCumbent  suffers  as  deep  disgrace  bj  its  reraoYal  aa  any 
monai'ch  in  Europe  would  by  being  deprived  of  his  erown* 
The  woralmnh  exercises  no  special  authority  e3:cept  in  timea 
of  war,  and  then  he  is  a  sort  of  generalisaimo.  The  office  is 
an  hoDorahic  one^  and  no  one  is  ever  installed  in  it  unless  he 
has  given  some  undoubted  proof  of  bravery » 

The  second^  and  altogether  the  most  powerful  class  in  the 
body  politic,  are  the  Scdibo^  or  soldiery.  They  comprise  the 
great  mass  of  the  middle-aged  men.  No  one  can  be  received 
into  their  ranks  without  the  payment  of  a  fee,  which  is  usu- 
ally a  cow>  The  sedibo  form  the  strength,  and  are  really  the 
bulwark  of  the  nation.  They  fight  all  their  bfittleB,  protect 
the  property  of  the  nation,  and  are  the  atroiig  arm  upon 
which  the  people  lean  in  times  of  danger*  But  as  a  body 
they  are  exceedingly  rapacious  and  overbearing,  and  the 
community  to  which  they  belong  pays  roundly  for  their  pro- 
tection. 

In  times  of  war  they  lay  their  hands  upon  ony  man*s  prop- 
erty that  comes  within  their  reach  i  and  if  any  one  has  the 
temerity  to  complain  or  remonstratej  he  is  chained  with  in- 
solence, aad  suffers  four-fold  ia  conBecjuence.  Being  a  mem' 
her  of  the  body  does  not  shield  any  one  from  their  rapacity, 
for  when  they  have  nobody  else  to  plunder,  they  prey  upon 
the  membeTS  of  their  own  oi^er ;  and  there  are  but  few  in- 
dividuals in  the  commuuityj  whether  belonging  to  the  sedi- 
bo or  not,  who  have  not  had  their  entire  property  confiscated 
once  or  more  in  their  lives,  and,  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases,  upon  no  other  charge  than  that  of  being  insolent. 

Connected  with  the  sedibo  are  two  ofiicei'Sj  one  of  whom 
ifl  called  the  Ibadm  and  the  other  Tihawah  Keith er  of  these, 
however,  occupies  any  very  prominent  pbee  in  the  eyes  of  the 
community ;  nm*  do  they  perform  any  important  functions^ 
except  certain  rites  and  ceremoiu^  connected  with  their  own 
order. 
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The  third  class  are  the  young  ibgd,  who  nm  called  the 
Kedibo^  They  ai^  not  iniiuential  op  {>owerl'ul^  and  am 
scarcely  be  looked  upon  in  any  otLcr  light,  m  a  body^  than 
as  a  stepping-atouG  to  that  of  the  soldiery. 

The  Detfdbo^  or  doctorSj  form  a  fbnrth  cla^  but  they  have 
very  Utile  to  do  with  the  general  affairs  of  the  country,  and 
fieldom  take  any  part  in  their  deliberative  ag^inblies. 

It  is  difficult  to  fiay  on  what  principles  these  classes  were 
onginally  formed,  but  probably  by  the  Bympathy  that  nnfu- 
rally  draws  p^Bons  of  the  same  ages  and  circumatauet^s  to- 
gether. 

In  all  cases  where  any  object  of  public  interest  m  to  l>e 
diicasaed,  or  law  to  he  enacted,  the  three  first  classes,  just 
described,  are  present,  and  t^ke  part  in  the  discussion.  The 
members  of  the  kedibo  seldom  speak j  however,  unless  the 
subject  of  discussion  has  special  reference  to  their  own  body, 
or  some  individual  member  of  it. 

Their  deliberative  assemblies  are  generally  held  in  the 
palaver  house,  or  in  the  open  air,  and  are  conducted  witli 
propriety  and  decorum,  unless  something  specially  exciting 
should  arise  in  the  course  of  their  deliberations.  I'he  party 
who  are  interested j  and  who  are  expected  to  have  a  voice  in 
the  proceedings*  of  the  meeting,  form  themselves  into  a  circle, 
which  varies  in  size  according  to  the  interest  that  is  felt 
and  the  number  who  are  present.  Much  ceremony  is  ob- 
served in  relation  to  the  arrangement  of  the  different  classes 
who  form  the  body  politic,  and  the  place  occupied  by  tlie 
ofllcera  of  these  different  grades.  Every  man  brings  his  own 
stoolj  and  knows  what  place  he  is  to  occupy  in  the  circle 
without  being  told*  The  discussion  is  generally  opened  by 
some  one  appointed  for  the  purpose,  and  this  is  done  with 
as  much  gravity  as  in  any  of  the  assemblies  of  civiUzed  men. 
The  speaker  takes  his  stand  in  the  centre  of  the  circle,  w^ith 
along  staif  in  his  hand,  and  says,.  *' bateo'*  (listen  )>  to  which 
the  people  reply^  "  bate'*  (we  do  listen).     He  then  states  the 
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object  for  which  the  a^semblj  has  been  conTsiied,  asks  their 
counsel  and  adyice,  and  then  throws  down  the  staif  to  be 
ixsed  bj  the  speakers  In  succession,  and  goes  back  to  his  seat. 
Some  one  ^eDCrallj  the  youn^r  m  embers  epeak  first)  risee 
up^  adjusts  his  cloth^  as  if  he  were  about  to  perform  an  im- 
portant duty,  takes  up  the  long  staff^  and  makes  a  harangue- 
The  st-aff  is  turned  to  good  account  by  tracing  on  the  ground 
certain  marks  to  indicate  the  ditferent  points  in  the  speech, 
and  great  emphasis  is  imparted  to  an  argument  sometimes 
by  bringing  it  heavily  upon  the  ground.  At  the  conclusion 
it  is  thrown  down  violently  on  the  ground  to  express  strong 
emotion  or  fixed  determination ;  but  if  the  speaker  should 
be  in  a  gentler  mood,  it  is  quietly  handed  to  the  next  person 
ready  to  take  the  floor.  Tiie  use  of  the  staff  preyents  more 
than  one  person  from  speaking  at  the  same  time,  and  it 
might  add  to  the  decorum  of  more  august  bodies  if  a  similar 
usage  were  adopted.  When  aU  the  members  of  the  sedibo, 
who  may  be  regarded  as  the  popular  body,  have  spoken,  the 
members  of  the  gnekbade,  who  may  be  regarded  as  the  sen- 
ate, commence  the  discussion,  and  give  the  results  of  their 
more  matured  judgments.  All  questions  are  settled  by  the 
popular  voice,  and  this  is  generally  known  and  understood 
without  the  formality  of  a  vote.  Sometimes  the  gnekbade 
and  the  sedibo  take  opposite  sides  of  the  question,  and  in 
Buch  eases,  if  strong  feeling  has  been  awakened,  the  latter, 
being  the  more  powerful  party,  generally  carry  their  point, 
bat  it  is  done  with  as  little  show  of  disrespect  for  the  old 
men  as  possible. 

Some  of  the  best  specimens  of  oratory  may  be  heai-d  in 
these  African  assemblies.  Their  popular  speakers  show  al- 
most as  much  skill  in  the  use  of  happy  illustrations,  striking 
analogies,  pointed  argument,  historical  details,  biting  irony, 
as  any  set  of  public  speakers  in  the  world;  and  for  ease, 
grace,  and  naturalness  of  manner,  they  are  perhaps  unsur- 
passed.    The  audience  usually  express  their  assent  by  a  sort 
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of  grant  J  which  riaea  in  tone  and  frequency  in  proportion  as 
the  speaker  becomeij  animaled,  and  not  infrequeolly  BwdJs 
out  into  a  tremendous  shout^  and  thus  tenniQaies  the  discus- 
sion in  accordance  with  the  views  of  the  speaker*  He  has 
Baid  exactly  what  w*as  in  the  he^rt  of  the  assembly,  and  tboy 
have  no  more  to  say  or  hear  on  the  gubject. 

Meters  judidal  as  well  as  legislative  are  settled  in  these 
popular  as&eitiblieg-  The  sedibo  are  intrusted  with  the  exe- 
cution of  all  decrees.  Some  of  the  less  important  are  in- 
trusted to  the  kedibo,  but  the  weightier  ones  they  execute 
themselves*  And  not  only  do  they  execute  all  laws  enacted 
in  the  popular  assemblies,  but  they  enact  and  exeeute  others 
that  hare  been  originated  among  themselves.  They  are  In 
reality  the  governing  body,  aud  their  authority  ia  exercised 
in  many  cases  with  nnspaiing  oppression.  They  not  only 
confiscate  the  pix)perty  of  others,  but  that  of  the  members  of 
their  own  order  for  the  moBt  frivolous  cause.  Any  one  who 
ig  more  fortunate  than  the  rest  of  his  fellow-men  in  heaping 
up  property,  becomes  an  object  of  envy^  and  for  the  charge 
of  arrogance — '•Hoo  much  sass'-^-of  which  he  may  or  may 
not  have  been  guilty,  his  property  is  confiscated,  and  he  is 
reduced  to  the  common  level,  if  not  sunk  some  degrees  be- 
low it. 

Another  important  class  in  all  these  communities  is  the 
deyabo,  a  set  of  professional  men  who  combine  the  medical 
and  priestly  office  in  the  same  person.  They  are  numerous 
and  intluential,  but  have  nothing  to  do,  strictly  speaking, 
with  the  political  or  general  affairB  of  the  country.  They 
attend  the  sick  and  administer  medicines,  which  usually  con- 
aist  of  decoctions  of  herbs  or  roots,  and  external  applications. 
A  doctor  is  expected  to  give  his  undivided  attention  to  one 
patient  at  a  time,  and  is  paid  only  in  cases  of  successful  treat- 
ment. If  the  case  b  a  serious  one,  he  is  expected  to  deposit 
with  the  family,  as  a  security  for  his  good  behavior  and 
faithful  discharge  of  duty,  a  bundle  of  hair  that  was  shorn 
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from  his  head  at  the  time  h^  was  inaugurated  into  office j  and 
without  whitih  lie  couM  \mrc  no  skiU  in  \m  profession  what- 
ever. But  his  office  pertains  to  spiritual  as  well  as  mateiial 
things.  He  professes  to  hold  intercourse  with  demons,  and 
sometimes  has  commnnications  from  God,  If  a  case  of  sick- 
ness falls  into  his  hantfe  th;it  will  not  yield  to  the  ordinary 
remedies^  a  consultation  is  held  with  demons,  and  the  muu 
is  restored  through  supernatural  aidj  or  it  is  ascertained  that 
he  is  bewitched  J  and  a  diilercnt  process  must  be  insiituted 
before  he  can  be  relieved*  No  vuq.  « an  be  receiTed  into  this 
conclave  without  spending  two  jears  or  more  of  disci pleship 
with  some  eminent  member  of  the  fraternity.  During  this 
period  he  must  accompany  his  preceptor  in  all  his  joumey- 
iD^  perform  a  variety  of  menial  services,  is  proliibited  from 
shaving  bis  head,  and  must  not  wash  Lis  face  or  allow  wa- 
ter to  be  applied  to  any  part  of  his  body,'  unless  perchance 
he  fall  into  a  stream,  or  is  overtaken  by  a  shower  of  rain, 
when  he  is  at  liberty  to  get  off  as  much  of  the  dirt  of  his 
body  as  possible. 

When  his  studies  are  completed^  comes  the  great  feat  of 
shaving  the  head,  which  is  nothing  less  than  induction  into 
ofHcc,  It  is  an  occasion  of  interest  to  the  community  at 
large^  and  to  his  immediate  faniily  i  t  is  specially  so.  He  is 
not  subject  to  a  formal  examination  by  a  board  of  trustees, 
but  is  required  to  evince  lus  proficiency  in  a  different  way. 
The  head  of  a  chicken  is  secretly  deposited  in  one  of  a  num- 
ber of  earthen  jars  pi'0%dded  for  the  occasion,  and  he  is  re- 
quired to  go  and  point  out  the  one  in  which  it  is  secreted. 
If  he  does  this  promptly,  it  is  conclusive  proof  of  his  qualifi- 
cation to  be  a  doctor,  and  is  the  occasion  of  unbounded  ex- 
ultation on  the  part  of  his  friends.  His  head  is  then  shorn, 
and  the  hair  is  carefully  folded  up  and  kept  as  an  indispens- 
able means  of  success,  and  is  pawned  sometimes  for  his  faith- 
ftdnessj  as  mentioned  above.  The  doctor^ s  badge  of  office  is 
a  monkey's  skin,  which  he  carries  in  the  form  of  a  roll  whcr- 
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ever  he  goes,  and  of  which  he  is  quite  as  proud  as  his  white 
brother  is  of  his  sheep-skin  diploma. 

In  manj  parts  of  Africa  this  class  of  men  have  great  in- 
fluence and  power  over  their  countiymen ;  but  less,  perhaps, 
among  the  Krumen  than  among  others.  These  people,  in 
consequence  of  their  constant  intercourse  with  civilized  men, 
eeem  to  have  lost  confidence  in  the  extravagant  pretensions 
of  their  doctors.  Thej  are  permitted  to  live  in  quietness  in 
the  community,  and  those  who  are  disposed  to  invoke  their 
aid  are  at  liberty  to  do  so.  But  they  have  little  to  do  in  pub- 
lic affisdrs,  except  to  find  out  those  who  have  been  suspected  of 
witchcraft.  They  are  a  designing  set  of  men,  however,  and 
are  the  authors  of  more  mischief  than  any  other  class  of  men 
whatever.  The  most  lucrative  part  of  their  calling  is  the 
manu&cture  and  sale  of  fetiches,  or  charms.  For  these  they 
.  can  always  command  a  good  price  if  they  can  only  persuade 
the  purchaser  that  they  possess  the  virtues  for  which  they  are 
recommended ;  and  all  that  is  necessary  to  enable  a  man  to 
do  a  good  business  in  this  line  is  to  get  his  reputation  up, 
and  one  or  two  successful  hits  is  always  sufficient  for  this. 
If  one  or  two  fetiches  which  he  has  made  are  reported  to 
have  accomplished  the  object  for  which  they  were  recom- 
mended, the  reputation  of  the  doctor  is  established,  and  soon 
he  has  more  applications  than  he  can  well  attend  to. 

There  is  another  feature  in  the  constitution  of  society  here 
which  must  not  be  overlooked.  It  is  the  division  of  the 
community  into  families,  and  of  this  quite  as  much  is  made 
as  unong  the  Israelites.  Among  the  Grebes,  who  live  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  Cape  Palmas,  the  number  of  fam- 
ilies is  twelve,  and  these  have  been  kept  distinct  from  time 
immemorial.  Connected  with  each  of  these  there  is  a  head 
man,  who  is  generally  the  oldest  male  member  of  the  family. 
The  property  of  all  the  members  of  the  family,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  articles  of  comparatively  little  value,  is  held 
as  a  common  stock,  and  can  not  be  disposed  of  without  the 
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concurrence  of  its  leading  members.  The  head  man  is  the 
representative  of  bis  own  family  io  all  public  assemblies,  and 
he  is  responsible  to  the  public  for  the  gcK>d  behavior  of  aU  its 
members.  If  one  of  the  younger  members  ie  guilty  of  anj 
misdemeanor  short  of  capital  crime,  the  head  man  of  the 
family  is  brought  to  tiialj  and  he  must  pay  from  the  feraily 
stock  any  fine  that  may  be  ini posed  on  account  of  the  mis- 
demeanor. Thisj  as  may  readily  be  seen,  indirectly  coun- 
tenances the  perpetration  of  crimes  by  the  younger  mem- 
bers of  society,  and  the  only  cheek  which  can  be  imposed 
upon  it  is  the  interest  of  the  ^mily.  This  is  plied  in  all 
its  force,  and  has  contributed  veiy  e^entially,  no  doubt, 
not  only  to  restrain  vicious  conduct,  but  to  promote  mi  the 
same  time  that  clannish  or  tribul  feeling  for  which  the  Af- 
rican race  are  so  much  distinguished.  The  predominant  feel- 
ing of  the  uncultivated  African  m  eelfishnees*  Next  to  this 
IB  his  love  of  family,  and  to  betray  its  interest,  no  matter 
under  what  circumstances,  is  an  offense  of  the  gravest  cbai'- 
acter,  Towtird  the  community  in  which  he  hvcs  he  is  con- 
scious of  entertaining  no  feelings  of  special  interest^  escept 
when  their  rights  as  a  community  are  invaded;  then  he 
is  ready  to  make  common  cause  against  their  enemies.  It 
may  naturally  be  thought  that  the  investment  of  tlie  prop- 
erty of  iodividuaJs  in  one  common  stock  would  restrain  in- 
dividual enterprise ;  undoubtedly  it  does,  but  not  to  the  full 
extent,  perhaps,  that  might  be  thought.  In  the  diRhurse- 
ment  of  this  property,  which  is  chiefly  in  the  purchase  of 
wives,  some  rogai-d  is  usually  had  to  the  proportionate  amount 
contributed  by  difterent  individuals.  So,  likewise,  in  their 
discussions  relating  to  all  such  matters,  it  is  natural  that  one 
who  has  contributed  largely  to  this  common  fund,  and  there- 
by sustained  the  respectability  of  the  family,  would  have  a 
more  weighty  voice  than  one  who  has  been  littie  else  than 
a  drone. 

All  judicial  cases  are  settled  by  the  people  in  their  collect- 
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tive  capacity >  Bometioiea  witneases  are  examined^  And  it  m 
alwaji  under  an  imprecation  that  is  equivaletit  to  an  oatbi 
No  little  shrewdDeas  is  displayed  by  thoae  who  undertake  to 
catechise  the  witness,  and  the  truth  is  brought  out  gometinieg 
by  a  process  which  would  never  occur  to  any  one  who  was 
not  thoroughly  verfled  in  African  chanwiter.  In  the  major- 
ity of  cases,  liowever,  much  more  reliance  is  placed  upon 
certain  testa  to  evolve  the  truth  than  the  testinioriy  of  men* 
Conscious  of  their  own  want  of  candor  and  honesty,  it  is  but 
natural  tiiat  very  littlo  confidence  is  felt  in  the  veracity  of 
others.  Among  these  tests  of  guilt  or  innocence,  especially 
in  cases  pertaining  to  witchcraft.,  by  far  the  most  common  is 
the  *'  red- wood  ordeal,"  but  of  this  we  shall  speak  more  foliy 
under  another  head*  Another  test,  quite  often  used,  hut 
applied  only  to  crimes  of  less  aggravated  nature,  especially 
adultery  and  theft,  is  the  ''  hot-oil  ordeal."  The  suspected 
person  is  required  to  plunge  his  ntiked  hand  ioto  a  pot  of 
boiling  oiL  i£  he  does  this  without  pain,  it  is  evidence  of 
his  innocence ;  but  if  he  suifers  p^,  and,  of  course*  it  can  not 
be  concealed,  he  is  guilty »  How  the  hand  is  ever  put  into 
boiling  oil  without  pain,  is  not  very  easy  to  be  explained. 
The  probability  is  that  some  external  application  is  made 
which  prevents  acute  pain. 

Capital  punishment  is  seldom  inflicted,  and  only  in  cases 
of  murder  or  witchcraft*  In  the  latter  case,  the  suspected 
person  is  subjected  to  the  ** red- wood  ordeal;"  and  if  his 
^  life  is  destroyed  through  the  eflects  of  this,  the  people  con- 
eider  themselves  exempt  from  all  reBponsibility,  eitlier  as  to 
his  condemnation  or  execution.  In  case  of  murder  about 
which  there  is  no  doubt,  the  criminal  is  either  beaten  to 
death  or  is  drowned.  But  the  most  common  of  all  punisli- 
ments  are  fines;  and  these  are  applied  to  all  sorts  of  offenses. 
Adultery  and  theft^  perhaps,  are  the  most  frequent  causes  of 
crimination  and  recrimination,  but  may  always  be  settled  by 
fine*  In  ail  cases,  however,  where  the  accuser  fails  to  es- 
tablish a  charge,  he  is  subjected  to  the  punishment  that  would 
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have  fallen  upon  the  accused  if  he  had  been  found  guilty. 
Some  things  are  regarded  and  treated  as  criminal  among  Af- 
licana  that  would  not  be  so  regarded  among  civilized  men : 
giving  information  against  an  offender,  where  the  person  him- 
self is  not  personally  intereBted^  pride,  contemptuous  remarks 
aboMt  others,  are  so  regarded*  On  tlie  other  hand,  some 
things  that  are  looked  upon  by  civilized  men  as  very  aggra- 
vated crimes,  are  regarded  as  very  trivial  in  the  eyes  of 
Africans. 

The  Kru  people  have  no  idea  of  the  appropriation  of  hind 
by  individuals  except  for  temporary  purposes.  It  is  regard- 
ed as  common  property,  and  any  man  may  use  as  much  of  it 
as  he  chcHJseSj  but  he  can  not  sell  any.  The  only  exclusive 
right  which  any  one  has  is  that  of  occupancy.  If  a  man  re- 
claims a  piece  of  land  from  its  primitive  woods,  it  is  consid- 
ered his  and  his  descendants*  as  long  as  they  choose  to  use 
it,  but  it  can  not  be  transferred  like  other  property.  The 
people,  by  common  consent,  may  sell  any  portion  of  it  to  a 
strauger,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  trading  factory,  for 
a  garden,  or  a  farm  ^  but  in  their  minds  this  transaction, 
even  when  subjected  to  the  formality  of  a  written  contract, 
amounts  to  little  more  than  a  general  consent  to  the  stranger 
living  among  them  and  er\jojing  all  the  right®  of  citizenship ; 
and  ^^-ith  the  expectation  that  the  land  will  revert  to  them- 
selves^ as  a  matter  of  course j  should  he  die  or  leave  their 
countr5%  In  some  cascs^  when  they  have  tmnsferred  a  poi^ 
tion  or  the  whole  of  their  territory  to  a  foreign  jurisdictionj 
it  is  not  probable  that  they  have  had  a  correct  apprehension 
of  the  nature  of  the  transaction,  whatever  pains  may  have 
been  taken  to  make  them  understand  it ;  and  they  never  do 
eomprehend  it  fiiUy  until  the  contract  is  carried  into  execution, 
in  connection  ynth  their  own  observation  and  experience- 
No  taxes  are  imposed,  and  no  revenues  are  collected  by 
these  petty  governments.  All  public  works — which  seldom 
consist  of  any  thing  more  than  cleaning  their  streets,  opening 
a  path,  cutting  down  a  jungle  that  may  h**  >*»imids 
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too  near  their  doors,  or  erecting  a  rode  temporary  bridge 
oyer  a  small  stream — are  performed  bj  a  general  turn-out 
of  the  townspeople.  Their  only  revenues  are  the  presents 
('<  dashes^"  in  Afirican  parlance)  which  are  made  to  the  king 
and  head  men  by  the  captains  of  vessels  who  visit  their  coun- 
try for  the  purpose  of  trade.  The  aggregate  presents  made 
tj  a  single  vessel  at  any  one  of  these  towns  seldom  exceed 
twenty  or  thirty  dollars ;  and  this  is  paid  in  rum,  tobacco, 
cotton  doth,  powder,  etc.,  of  which  the  king  (who  is  gen- 
erally the  representative  of  the  largest  and  strongest  family 
in  the  town)  receives  the  largest  share,  and  the  remainder  is 
divided  wnong  the  head  men,  who  represent  the  principal 
fiunilies.  A  stranger  is  very  apt  to  receive  an  exaggerated 
idea  of  the  authority  of  the  so-called  king  of  the  country,  and 
often  reposes  more  confidence  in  his  promises  of  protection 
and  assistance,  in  prosecuting  his  trade,  than  either  his  own 
character  or  his  authority  over  his  people  would  justify.  To 
do  a  safe  business  among  them,  the  trader  must  remember 
that  they  are  a  heathen  people,  without  moral  principle ;  and 
he  must  not  trust  individuals  with  property  under  the  im- 
pression that  he  can  invoke  the  civil  authorities  in  cases 
where  his  debtors  prove  faithless. 

Hieir  mercantile  affairs  have  not  as  yet  been  reduced  to 
any  thing  like  system.  The  produce  of  the  country  is  not 
concentrated  in  the  hands  of  a  few  responsible  merchants, 
from  whom  it  may  be  purchased  in  laige  quantities,  but 
every  man  brings  his  own  pot  of  oil,  bundle  of  dye-wood,  or 
tooth  of  ivory  aboard,  and  barters  it  away  himself.  Their 
increased  trade,  however,  and  more  frequent  intercourse 
with  civilized  men,  are  putting  this  traffic  on  a  dififerent, 
and  better  footing.  Vessels  can  complete  their  cargoes  now 
in  one  half  of  the  time,  and  with  &r  less  trouble  and  vex- 
atiim  than  they  could  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago;  and 
thoce  is  reason  to  believe  that  still  greater  improvements 
idH^  be  Cjffectod  in  the  next  twenty  years. 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

IVORY  COAST. 

Its  Geographical  Outlines. — Principal  Native  Settlements.— Its  Trade 
in  Palm-oil  and  Grold  Dust. 

This  part  of  the  coast,  according  to  most  writers  on  Afiica, 
extends  from  Cape  Pabnas  to  Cape  Appolonia.  But  as  these 
boundaries  include  the  Beribi  and  St.  Andrew's  people,  who 
evidently  belong  to  the  great  Kru  ^mily  to  the  west  of  Cape 
Palmas,  it  is  more  natural  to  make  the  town  of  Frisco  the 
western  limit  of  the  Ivory  Coast.  It  received  its  name, 
doubtless,  from  the  large  quantity  of  ivory  which  the  earlier 
voyagers  foimd  here. 

There  never  have  been  any  European  settlements  on  this 
part  of  the  coast,  except  one  founded  by  the  Frencb  on  the 
Asaini  River  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  which 
was  continued  only  for  a  few  years.  About  ten  years  ago 
this  settlement  was  renewed  by  the  same  people,  and  another 
was  established  at  the  same  time  at  Grand  Bassam.  The 
want  of  harbors  has  been  the  main  cause  of  the  absence  of 
civilized  settlements  in  this  region  of  country.  Notwith- 
standing this,  foreign  vessels  have  always  maintained  much 
commercial  intercourse  with  the  inhabitant^  and  many  of 
them,  especially  those  about  Cape  Lahu,  speak  intelligible 
English,  and  are  friencfly  and  civil  in  their  intercourse  with 
foreigners. 

This  part  of  the  coast  presents  very  little  variety  or  beauty 
of  natural  scenery.  It  is  low,  flat,  and  monotonous  in  its  gen- 
eral aspect,  and  presents  very  little  to  attract  the  eye,  except 
the  rich  cocoa-nut  groves,  which  extend  for  miles  along  the 
sea-beach,  and  embosom  many  of  their  largest  towns.     Ond 
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of  the  most  remarkable  features  in  the  gaograpby  of  the 
ooimtry  is  a  long,  narrow  lagoon,  extending  very  nearty  the 
ivhole  length  of  tins  part  of  tho  coast,  and  separated  from 
the  ooean  by  a  mere  bed  of  Band,  st.4doni  more  th^m  half  a 
mUe  wide.  Ifc  forms  a  sort  of  reservoir,  or  back-water,  for 
the  many  streams  which  come  down  to  this  part  of  the  coast 
from  the  Kong  Mountains-  The  two  main  outlets  to  this 
lagoon  are  at  Cape  Lahu  and  Grand  Bassam.  The  current 
at  either  of  these  placea  is  too  strong  to  allow  sailing  %'es8elg 
to  enter,  but  of  late  years  the  French  have  employed  a  small 
steamer  to  tow  their  trading  ships  over  the  bar  at  Grand 
Bassam,  and  in  this  way  they  have  engrossed  a  great  deal  of 
the  palmH:>il  that  used  to  be  carried  through  the  surf  to  vea- 
seb  lying  at  anchor  in  the  open  roadsteail. 

The  prevalence  of  a  very  heavy  surf  along  the  whole  of  this 
coast  has  always  operated  as  a  most  serious  hindrance  to  the 
development  of  its  commercial  resources,  and  it  is  very  doubt- 
ful whether  it  can  ever  be  remedied.  At  certain  states  of  the 
tide,  it  is  very  difticult  to  launch  a  canoe  without  its  being 
capsized  once  or  more,  and  sometimes  it  is  impossible  to  get 
it  through  the  surf  under  any  circumstances.  The  natives 
guard  against  losses  from  accidents  of  this  kind  by  putting 
up  their  gold  dust  (when  that  is  the  article  tbey  wish  to  bar* 
ter)  in  small,  tiglit^  wooden  boxes,  made  fast  to  their  per- 
sons. They  are  sueb  expert  swimmers  that  they  care  very 
little  about  being  overturned,  for  they  can  always  re^ach  the 
shore,  even  with  a  considerable  weight  attached  to  their 
bodies.  When  palm-oil  is  to  be  carried  off,  it  is  always  put 
into  strong  kegs  or  barrels,  which  will  float  in  case  of  acci- 
dent,  while  teeth  of  ivory  arc  always  fastened  to  cork-wood 
to  prevent  their  sinking. 

It  is  quite  an  exciting  scene  to  see  a  large  canoe  launched, 
especially  when  the  surf  is  heavy  and  threatening.  It  is 
brought  down  to  the  edge  of  the  water,  where  a  dozen  or 
^leen  men  arrange  themselv^  on  either  side^  each  one  hold- 
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ing  tlie  side  of  the  canoe  with  one  hand,  and  canning  a  pad- 
dle in  the  other.  At  a  given  signal  it  is  hurried  into  the 
water,  the  men  swimming  by  the  side  and  guiding  its  couTSSy 
until  the  first  heavy  swell  is  passed,  when  they  throw  them- 
selres  into  it,  and  paddle  with  all  their  might  until  they  get 
beyond  the  outer  swell.  If  they  get  swamped,  as  is  frequent- 
ly the  case,  tbey  throw  themselves  Into  the  water j  take  hold 
of  the  canoe  and  shove  It  &om  side  to  rade  until  the  ^"mter 
is  thrown  out,  when  they  get  into  it  again  and  gather  up 
their  effects  floating  about  on  the  water. 

There  are  fi%^e  principal  settlements  on  the  Ivory  Coast, 
rk.,  at  Frisco  J  Cape  Lahu,  Jack*a- Jacks,  Grand  Bassam, 
and  at  the  Asaini  Kiver*  There  are  a  large  number  of  in- 
termediate towns^  where  vessels  anchor  for  the  purpose  of 
trade,  but  none  of  any  c^Dnsiderable  importance, 

Frisco  is  important  chiefly  for  its  live  stock*  Pigs,  goats, 
and  fowls  can  always  be  had  here,  and  at  moderate  prices* 

Cape  Lahu  ia  the  largest  and  most  important  of  these  aet- 
tlements.  It  is  situated  immediately  on  the  sea-coast,  and 
extends  a  mile  or  more  along  the  sea-beachj  on  either  aide  of 
a  river  of  the  same  name-  It  is  embosomed  in  a  thick  and 
rich  grove  of  cocoa-nut  trees,  and  from  the  anchorage  baa 
the  appearance,  of  being  surrounded  by  a  palieade  wall.  The 
parties  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  river  have  been  at  vari- 
ance for  many  years  past,  and  these  walls  are  intended  to 
prevent  surprisals  at  night,  the  most  common  mode  of  carry- 
ing on  warfare  in  this  part  of  the  world.  The  style  of  build- 
ing here  is  better  and  more  substantial  than  that  on  the  Kru 
coast,  but  still  their  houses  are  little  else  than  thatched  huts. 
The  people  are  milder  in  tbeir  character,  more  courteoiifl  in 
their  manners,  and  have  little  or  none  of  the  rude  and  obtru- 
sive forwardness  of  the  Krumen^  In  stature  they  are  about 
the  medium  African  size,  and  are  well-formed.  Tbeir  com- 
plexion does  not  differ  from  the  general  standards  of  the  coun- 
try.    They  take  pleasure  in  having  their  hair  braided  in  a 
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l^^eat  variety  of  wajs;  antl  the  wife,  whose  duty  it  is  to  per- 
form thiB  kind  of  service  for  her  huBbaiid,  prides  hei-self  upon 
her  skill  in  this  more  thiin  in  any  thing  el^c.  Tlie  populii* 
tion  ofCapeLahu  has  been  Tariouftly  estimated,  but, judging 
from  the  si^c  tttid  appearance  of  their  town^  it  probably 
does  not  exceed  twelve  or  fifteen  thousand. 

Formerly  the  only  articles  of  commerce  offered  here  were 
gold  dost  and  ivory.  The  quantity  of  both  of  these  articles, 
however,  when  compared  w^ith  tlie  amount  of  trade  offered 
at  most  other  places  along  the  coast,  was  very  considerable. 
These,  however,  have  been  lost  sight  of  in  a  great  measure, 
in  consequence  of  the  very  great  traffic  in  jjalm-oil  which 
has  arisen  here  in  the  last  twenty  years.  The  Lahn  Biver  in 
navigable  for  boat**  and  canoes  to  the  very  foot  of  tlie  Xong 
Mountains,  where  it  takes  its  rise ;  and  as  there  are  laz^e 
tribes  seized  along  its  banks,  who  are  eveiy  day  becoming 
more  extensively  engaged  in  the  manufactare  of  palm-oil, 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  tbat  this  will  become  one  of 
the  most  important  marts  on  the  whole  coast. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  no  eObrt  has  ever  been 
made  to  introduce  the  blessings  of  Christianity  among  this 
people.  The  only  serioijs  ditliciilty  in  carrying  on  mission- 
ary operations  here  is  that  of  effecting  a  landing,  and  this 
ought  not  to  be  regardeil  as  an  insuperable  obstacle.  The 
people  are  peaceable,  and  w^ould  no  doubt  be  civil  and  kind 
to  missionaries.  What  the  comparative  health  of  the  place 
would  be,  can  not  be  predicted  with  confidence  until  an  ex- 
periment ba^  been  made.  Hut  judging  from  the  healthful 
appearance  of  the  natives,  as  well  as  the  general  asjwct  of 
the  country,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  w^hite  men  would 
live  here  as  well  as  at  any  other  point  in  Northern  Guinea, 
A  missionary  located  at  Cape  Lahu  would  not  only  lind  a 
lai^  population  immediately  around  him,  but,  by  means  of 
the  river  and  lagoon,  would  have  easy  access  to  a  very  large 
population  both  on  the  sea-coast  and  the  interior. 
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Jack^a^acks  m  situated  to  the  eastward  of  Cape  Lahu, 
and  at  the  distance  of  thirty  or  forty  miles*  The  population 
here  ib  larger,  perhaps,  than  that  of  Cape  Lahu,  but  more 
scattered.  In  language^  features,  and  general  appearance 
the7  are  verj  much  like  the  Cape  Lahu  people,  but  have 
less  knowledge  of  the  habits  of  civilized  life.  Their  trade 
consists  almost  entirely  in  ptdm^oil,  but  this  is  yery  consid- 
erable. Of  late  years  there  are  seldom  seen  less  than  four 
or  live  merchant  vessels  at  anchor  at  this  place  receiving  their 
cargoes  of  oiL  A  vessel  seldom  completes  its  cargo  in  less 
than  six  monthSj  owing  to  the  slow  process  of  manufacturing 
the  oil  and  the  difficulty  of  getting  it  off  to  the  ships  iu  rough 
weather-  They  receive  in  barter  for  their  oil  guns,  powder, 
tobacco,  cotton  fabrics,  iron  bars,  copper  pans,  and  rum. 
Formerly  oil  could  be  purchased  here  very  cheaply,  but  com- 
petition, of  late  yearB,  has  raised  it  to  its  full  value ;  and  no 
one  can  make  an  advantageous  trade  v^thout  a  good  deal  of 
derterityj  and  a  pretty  thorough  knowledge  of  native  char- 
acter* 

Grand  Ba^am  has  long  been  known  as  one  of  the  most 
important  gold  marts  on  the  whole  coast j  and  the  natives 
here,  through  whose  hands  all  this  trade  passes^  are  equally 
well  known  for  their  poverty-stricken  looks  and  for  their 
tricks  in  trade.  The  French,  grea-tly  to  tbejir  annoyance, 
have  recently  established  a  stockade  fort  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  and  no  doubt  with  the  view  of  engrossing  the 
trade.  In  consequence,  the  people  have  several  times  been 
embroiled  with  their  foreign  rulers,  and  are  now  veiy  much 
scattered,  BO  that  the  original  state  of  things  is  very  much 
chauged. 

The  French  hold  this  place  not  only  on  account  of  the 
gold  trade^  but  for  the  facilities  it  affords  for  towing  their 
trading  vessels  into  the  Lagoon*  By  tliis  means  they  have 
taken  away  a  very  large  share  of  the  palm -oil  which  was 
formerly  carried  through  the  surf  to  Englisli  and  other  Tes- 
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ads  anchored  in  the  open  sea.  Whether  they  will  conciliate 
the  natives  so  far  as  to  get  their  confidence  and  trade,  re- 
mains to  be  seen. 

The  gold  sold  at  Grand  Bassam  is  brought  from  the  king- 
dom of  Ashanti  and  other  neighboring  states.  There  are  so 
many  outlets  for  this  traffic,  however,  that  no  certain  calcu- 
lation can  be  made  in  relation  to  it.  If  any  dissatisfaction 
18  felt  about  the  price  that  is  paid,  or  the  manner  in  which 
trade  is  conducted  at  one  point,  it  takes  a  different  direction 
to  the  coast;  so  that  European  merchants  must  be  well  ac- 
quainted with  their  character,  and  resort  to  a  variety  of 
means  of  humoring  them,  or  they  will  not  be  apt  to  do  a 
very  large  business. 

The  French  have  also  formed  a  small  settlement  at  Asaini, 
but  the  people  seem  to  feel  no  more  partiality  for  them  than 
they  did  when  they  had  a  settlement  here  nearly  a  hundred 
years  ago ;  so  that  there  is  no  very  great  probability  that  this 
station  will  be  retained  for  any  considerable  length  of  time. 
The  Asaini  people  do  not  differ  materially  from  those  of 
Grand  Bassam.  Unfortunately  there  is  no  better  under- 
standing between  these  two  communities,  than  there  is  be- 
tween them  and  their  foreign  rulers. 
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CHAPTER  Vm. 


GOLD  COAST. 

Its  Geographical  Ootlines.— Nawral  Scencrj* — European  FortSv — Dif- 
ficult landiiig^^CaDoes, — Europeaxi  Residents, — Cap©  Coast  the 
Barial-place  of  Mrs*  MacleaiL^ — NatiTe  Ttiljes. — ^Sjstem  of  ^very 
and  Pawning. 

If  other  portions  of  Western  Africa,  oTer  which  we  have 
already  traveled,  have  their  peculiar  characteristics  of  cli- 
inate^  natural  scenery,  and  social  Hfc,  the  Gold  Coast  has  its 
characteristics  not  less  peculiar  or  diBtincti%*e, 

Between  the  highlands  of  Cape  Appolonia,  which  forms  its 
western  boundarj,  and  the  Kiver  Volta,  which  forms  its 
eastern,  there  is  sb  much  richness  and  variety  of  natural 
B<5enery  as  can  be  found  in  the  same  compass  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world  whatever.  High  ridges  rising  up  gently 
from  the  water* s  edge,  and  stretching  hack  indefinitely  into 
the  country ;  hills  of  variable  sbe,  and  of  every  conceivable 
form  and  outline ;  verdant  fields  with  graceful  undulations^ 
and  more  or  less  extended,  reveal  themselves  in  succession ; 
and  the  eye  seldom  tires  in  contemplating  their  varied  out- 
lines, or  in  beholding  the  graceful  palms  and  beautiful  um- 
brella-trees which  are  scattered  in  every  direction  over  the 
surrounding  country. 

The  general  aspect  of  the  towns  and  villages  which  spring 
up  along  this  part  of  the  coast  is  not  less  striking  or  varied. 
We  find  no  more  circular  huts,  such  as  were  seen  on  the 
Grain  Coast,  nor  low  flat-roofed  houses,  almost  concealed 
fiwm  view  hy  the  palisade  walls  around  them,  as  on  the  Ivory 
Coast,  hut  comparatively  large  quadrangular  houses  of  day 
walls,  and  sometimes  two  or  three  stories  high.     The  ap- 
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pearance  of  these  towm  is  rendered  still  more  imposing  hy 
tlie  presenc:^  of  lai]ge  European  forti  in  tlieir  immedmie  vi- 
cinity.  Some  of  these  forta  would  not  compare  disadran- 
lageouslj'  i^ith  the  larger  and  better  clasa  of  fortiS cations  in 
many  parts  of  the  ciTili^ed  world,  and  MmsQ  of  them  are  ren- 
dered sliU  more  impomng  1^  the  high  and  commanding  ca»- 
iks  whidi  they  inclose. 

The  whole  of  this  coast,  which  is  something  more  than 
two  hnndred  miles  in  length,  was,  m  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries  almost  literally  lined  with  European 
forte.  The  writer  knows  of  twenty 'th*e^  which  is  an  average 
of  one  for  every  eight  miles>  They  were  constructed  for  the 
purpose  of  fmlitating  and  deeding  the  trade,  both  in  slaves 
and  gold  dust*  The  first  ever  erected  was  at  Elmina,  and 
by  the  Portuguese,  toward  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  ccntm*y5 
whidi  continued  in  their  possession  until  the  year  WBl^  when 
it  was  "wrested  from  them  by  the  Dutch,  in  whose  hands  it 
has  remained  ever  since.  Three  of  the  twenty-five  forts  above 
mentioned  were  erected  by  the  Daue^i,  two  by  the  Prussians, 
and  the  remainder  by  the  Dutch  and  English ;  and  all^  with 
the  exception  of  those  at  Dlx  Cove,  Anamabo,  and  Akra,  in 
the  seventeenth  century.  Since  the  abolition  of  the  slave- 
trade  the  gi^eater  part  of  them  have  been  abandoned,  and  are 
now  in  a  dilapidated  state-  Eleven  only  arc  kept  in  repair, 
and  are  ^rrisoned  by  black  soldiers  with  white  officers.  Of 
these,  four  belong  to  the  Dutch,  and  seven  to  the  EngUsh. 
Those  belonging  to  the  Dutch,  with  the  exception  of  that  at 
Elmina,  which  is  one  of  the  finest  and  strongest  on  the  coast, 
are  Itttle  more  at  the  present  time  than  trading  factories,  and 
are  of  but  little  real  value  to  the  government  of  Holland. 
The  English  forts  are  better  located  with  reference  to  trade ; 
and  in  consequence  of  being  kept  in  a  better  and  more  effi- 
cient condition,  they  give  the  English  the  decided  ascendency 
on  this  part  of  the  coa.*^t.  Their  largest  and  most  important 
fort  i»  that  of  ('ape  Coast.     It  is  the  residence  of  the  Gov- 
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emor  General,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  commercial  centre 
of  this  part  of  the  country*  It  was  owned  by  the  Danes  in 
the  first  matancej  and  was  sold  to  the  Dntch,  from  whom  it 
was  taken  hy  Admiral  Homes  in  the  seven  teen  th  centmy^ 
and  has  continued  in  the  hands  of  the  Euglish  ever  since.  It 
was  enlarged  and  strengthened  by  the  **  Eoyal  Afncan  Com- 
pany/' and  has  always  been  kept  in  a  good  and  efficient 
condition.  It  covers  several  acres  of  ground;  its  walls  are 
twenty  feet  or  more  highj  and  are  mounted  with  more  than  a 
hundred  guns.  The  castle  rises  up  in  its  centre,  is  four  sto- 
ries high^  and  fiirnishes  ample  accommodation  a  for  the  gov- 
ernor and  his  suite,  and  for  most  of  the  public  officers.  The 
garrison  is  composed  of  black:  soldiers  from  the  West  Indies, 
or  natives  of  the  country,  but  is  officered  by  Englishmen. 
The  forts  at  Dix  CovCj  Anamabo,  and  Aki'Sj  are  smaller,  and 
were  erected  about  the  close  of  the  seventeen tb  or  beginning 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  Until  within  a  few  years  past 
the  three  forts  at  Akra,  all  very  near  to  each  other,  were 
owned  by  the  Dutcli,  Danes,  and  English  respectively.  A 
few  ycai-s  since  the  one  belonging  to  the  Danes  was  trans- 
ferred by  purchase  to  the  English,  and  as  the  Dutch  have 
but  little  trade  or  influence  here,  the  country  may  be  regard- 
ed as  virtually  under  the  control  of  the  English. 

After  the  abolitioTJ  of  the  slave-trade  there  was  very  little 
commerce  on  this  part  of  the  coast,  except  in  ivory  and  gold 
dust.  The  palm-oil  ti-adc  has  been  opened  here,  however,  in 
the  course  of  the  last  twenty  years,  and  promises  to  be  more 
important  than  both  of  the  other  two  braechei  of  commerce 
united. 

The  general  commerce  of  the  country  is  greatly  obstruct- 
ed here,  however,  as  it  is  on  the  Ivory  and  Grain  Coasts,  by 
tho  want  of  harbors  and  safe  landing-places.  Veisels  have 
not  only  to  He  out  in  the  open  sea  while  discharging  and  re- 
ceiving their  cargosj  but  boats  and  canoes,  through  which 
this  alone  can  be  eff^ted,  can  not  pass  over  the  surf  at 
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mxDj  stales  of  th&  tide  wttbom  Ibe  eonstant  lialiUttj  of  be* 
ing  eapflizfid  and  loeing  wliateTer  tbev  may  be  freighted  witb. 

The  aino^  used  in  cmnsportiiig  passengers  and  &^eigbt  6t>iii 
the  anchorage  to  tbe  shore  axe  three  or  four  Ibei  wide^  wttli 
^t  bottoiMS^  and  vary  in  leoglh  £rom  tweuty  or  tMrtv  to  fif- 
Ij  or  sixty  f^t,  and  are  paddled  by  a  number  of  meu  corre- 
?poiidtng  to  their  ^i^^e.  The  fore  end  of  die  canoe  h:is  a  buL> 
wmk  of  boards  high  enough  to  protect  the  pas^ngeis  from 
getting  we  I  in  ease  the  aea  breaks  over  ibe  bow,  Tbo  canoes 
men  show  no  little  tact  in  getting  the  canoe  tbrongb  a  heavj 
sttrf  There  is  alwajs  a  r^ular  rise  and  Ml  in  ihe  sueccd- 
sive  waves  which  roll  in  upon  the  shore,  by  noticing  whjch» 
the  oarsmen  know  exactly  when  to  dash  ahead^  so  as  to  get 
the  lull  which  m  sure  to  interrene  between  the  Ml  aad  the 
rise  of  the  waves. 

The  trade  of  the  country  is  concentrated  at  the  forts,  and 
almost  the  whole  of  it  passes  Ihrougli  the  hands  of  a  few  for- 
eign residents-  Nono  hut  the  most  trivial  duties  arc  imposed 
either  upon  the  imports  or  exports,  and  the  trade  is  couse^ 
quentlj  free  to  all  nations  The  EngUsh  have  the  larg^ 
share  J  the  Americans  the  next^  and  the  Dutclt  and  French 
together  have  perhaps  one-fourth  of  the  whole.  Of  late 
years  the  AsbantiSj  who  control  the  gold  trade^  havis  mani- 
f^^leda.  disposition  to  receive  ucilLbi^'  lu  c'^t  !mt:^c  fjr  their 
gold  dust  but  rum  J  tobacco^  and  i^unpow^derj  and  nij  these 
articles  are  furnished  more  reasonably  by  Americans  than 
any  other  people,  it  is  not  improbable  that  they  may  ere  long 
engross  the  principal  part  of  this  trade.  !New  England  rum 
is  in  special  demand,  and,  unfortunately,  it  is  furnished  with- 
out stint.  It  would  be  well  for  those  who  declaim  so  loudly 
against  the  oppressions  of  the  African  race,  to  see  to  it  that 
there  is  not  going  out  from  among  themselves  the  elem^its 
of  far  greater  mischief  to  that  race  than  has  ever  been  in- 
flicted  upon  them  by  slavery. 

The  English  government  doea  not  exercise  positive  author- 
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itj  oyer  any  part  of  the  countiy,  except  the  commumties  im- 
mediatelj  around  their  forts.  Thej  exercise,  however,  a  sort 
of  constructive  jurisdiction  over  the  whole  sea-coast  r^on, 
and  to^some  extent  over  the  settlements  in  the  interior.  All 
litigated  cases  that  arise  among  the  different  communities, 
and  espedallj  such  as  will  be  likely  to  lead  to  hostilities,  are 
referred  to  the  commandants  of  the  forts,  and  their  decisions 
are  seldom  resisted.  In  all  other  matters  the  natives  enact 
and  execute  their  own  laws  without  reference  to  foreign  ju- 
risdiction. 

The  number  of  European  residents  on  the  Gold  Coast  prob- 
ably does  not  exceed  one  hundred,  most  of  whom  are  govern- 
ment officers  or  merchants.  The  number  of  missionaries  is 
comparatively  small,  all  of  whom,  with  the  exception  of  a 
single  clei^yman  of  the  Church  of  England,  who  acts  as 
chaplain  to  the  garrison  at  Cape  Coast,  are  connected  with 
the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society.  The  houses  of  the  foreign 
residents  are  generally  large,  handsome,  and  well  adapted  to 
a  tropical  climate.  They  are  usually  two  stories  high,  with 
flat  roofs,  and  surrounded  with  verandas,  and  altogether 
present  quite  an  Eastern  aspect.  Most  of  the  resident  mer- 
chants and  government  officers  live  in  handsome  style,  and 
are  proverbial  for  their  hospitality.  In  former  years,  when 
trade  was  free  and  profits  large,  they  lived  in  great  luxury, 
and  were  lamentably  addicted  to  intemperance.  There  has 
been  decided  improvement  in  both  of  these  respects  of  late 
years,  and  the  consequence  is,  that  there  has  been  less  mor- 
tality and  much  more  real  thrift.  Very  few  whites  go  to 
any  part  of  Afiica  with  the  view  of  making  it  their  perma- 
nent home,  but  many  acquire  a  fondness  for  the  kind  of  life 
which  they  have  to  lead  here,  and  not  infrequently  lose  all 
relish  for  the  homes  of  their  youth.  The  number  of  white 
females  on  this  part  of  the  coast  is  very  small.  As  a  general 
thing  they  suffer  more  from  the  climate  than  the  other  sex,  and 
having  less  to  engage  their  minds,  they  seldom  become  suffi- 
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ciently  interasled  in  the  count ly  as  to  be  willing  to  make  it 
ifaeii'  liOme»   Tbia  remark  does  not  ftp  ply  to  the  wiveB  of  mis^ 

sionari*  a,  for  tUej  find  enough  to  engage  both  tlieir  hearts 
and  head  Bat  all  Limes,  and  they  become  interested  in  the  coun- 
try for  their  work's  Bake*  It  is  not  uncommon  for  European 
residents  to  form  eonnectionB  with  native  women  of  mixed 
blood,  of  whom  there  are  many  about  the^  forts,  and  in  the 
course  of  time  find  theroielvea  surrounded  with  large  families 
of  mulsitto  children.  Before  a  connection  of  this  kind  can 
be  formed  with  a  family  pretending  to  respect abiUtyj  the 
merchant  J  or  whoever  he  may  be,  binds  himself  to  make  pro- 
vision for  the  support  of  the  consort  (as  this  tcmportiry  wife 
is  called)  and  her  children,  in  ease  he  leaves  the  country; 
and  these  engagements,  as  a  general  thing,  are  scrupulously 
and  honorahlj  full! lied. 

Cape  Coast  Ciistle  has  acquired  some  modern  notoriety 
from  having  been  the  temporarj^  residence  and  burial-place 
of  Mrs.  ;aia clean,  the  distinguished  poetess  and  novelist.  A 
great  outcry  was  made  in  England  about  the  time  of  her 
death,  and  not  a  few  insinuations  were  made  that  it  was 
brought  about  by  unfair  me^ins.  I  visited  the  place  a  few 
weeks  after  this  melancholy  occurrence,  and  from  the  impres- 
sions which  I  received  from  the  principal  residents,  as  well 
as*  the  favorable  opinion  which  I  then  formed,  and  ever  after 
entertained  of  the  honorublo  and  high*minded  character  of 
Governor  ^laclean  himself,  I  have  never  entertained  any  oth- 
er idea  of  these  rumors  than  that  they  were  most  ungener- 
ous, and  utterly  unfounded.  Both  he  and  his  distinguished 
partner  now  lie  side  by  side  under  the  cold  sod  of  this  Afri- 
can fort  J  with  nothing  to  indicate  the  spot  but  a  plain  mar- 
ble slab,  whh.  a  Latin  epitaph ,  inserted  on  the  front  of  the 
inner  wall  of  the  fort,  opposite  the  place  where  they  lie- 

The  principal  native  families  on  the  Gold  Coast  are  the 
Ahanta,  Fantij  and  Akra,  Interspersed  among  these  are  a 
few  smaller  tribea,  who  are  more  or  kaa  nearly  related  Uy 
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t(iv««  larger  &mllie^  The  Ahantas  live  in  the  tieigbborhood 
of  l>ix  Cove,  the  Fands  about  Cape  Coast  and  Elmina^  and 
tbo  jVJtra  people  occupy  all  the  countrj  about  the  forts  of 
Akra.  Tbese  threo  tribes  occupy  a  strip  of  &ea-coast  country 
of  thirty  or  forty  miles  wide.  Between  them,  and  the  Kong 
Mountains  h  the  great  kingdom  of  Ashanti,  of  which  we 
shall  treat  in  the  next  chapter. 

Theae  tribes  along  the  sea-coast  which  have  just  been 
mentioned,  ditfer  very  essentially  in  their  habits,  character, 
and  social  ei re um stances  from  the  natives  of  the  Gruin  and 
Ivory  Coasts,  In  complexion  they  are  quite  as  black  as 
tho^e  on  the  Ivorj^  Coast,  but  I  do  not  remember  ever  to 
have  »een  among  them  any  indhiduals  of  a  lighter  shade  of 
color,  as  is  common  among  the  Krumen.  They  have  not  the 
tine  muscular  development,  the  manly^  independent  gait^  or 
the  opm^  frank  countenance  of  the  Knimen ;  but  they  have 
more  of  a  mechanical  tum^  are  surrounded  \%ith  more  of  the 
comforts  of  life,  and  live  in  much  better  houses*  Schools 
have  been  kept  up  at  Cape  Coast  for  thirty  years  or  more, 
and  a  very  considerable  proportion  of  the  adult  population, 
in  consequence,  are  able  to  read  and  wriie ;  but  as  ibey 
have  been  taught  entirely  in  the  English  lan^age,  whicli 
only  a  very  small  number  of  them  understand,  their  acq u ire- 
men  ta  have  been  of  very  Uraited  benefit* 

Those  of  thera  who  combined  a  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guage with  the  art  of  reading  and  writing  it,  derive  nmch 
more  solid  advantages  from  their  education ;  and  among 
these  there  are  many  whose  attainments  in  learning  and  gen- 
eral intelligence,  not  only  entitle  them  to  the  respect  and  es- 
teem of  all  good  men,  hut  are  such  as  utterly  to  refute  the 
arguments  of  those  who  contend  that  the  African  race  have 
little  or  no  capacity  for  intellectual  improvement-  Pei^ons 
of  this  latter  class  are  extensively  engaged  in  commerce,  art 
employed  as  clerks  in  government  offices,  as  teachers,  and 
in  various  otlier  callings  of  a  similar  nature;  and  in  all  these 
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departments  they  exhibit  quite  as  much  skill  and  efRciencr 
as  an  J  other  dass  of  persons  whatever. 

The  Fantis  show  a  good  deal  of  mechanical  skill,  especial- 
ly in  the  construction  of  musical  instruments,  iron  imple- 
mentS)  and  gold  ornaments.  Thej  also  manufacture  a  good 
article  of  cotton  fabric  on  a  yeiy  simple  loom  of  their  ovn\ 
invention ;  and  thej  become  very  good  carpenters  and  black- 
nniths,  wherever  they  have  had  the  opportunity  to  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  these  arts.  They  cultivate  a  much  lai^r  num- 
ber and  variety  of  vegetables  than  the  Krumen,  and  have,  in 
conseqaence,  a  more  liberal  bill  of  fare  for  their  tables.  In- 
dian com  and  yams  arc  the  staple  articles  of  vegetable  food. 
Qroond  nuts,  «of  several  varieties,  peas,  beans,  Guinea  com, 
pumpkins,  and  sweet  potatoes,  are  cultivated  and  used  an 
food.  They  have  sheep,  goats,  and  poultn-,  but  very  few 
cows.  They  depend  upon  fish,  however*  of  which  they  have 
an  abundance  for  their  own  food,  while  they  dispose  of  most 
of  their  live  stock  to  vessels  or  resident  whites. 

These  sea-coast  tribes  would  long  since  have  been  brought 
under  the  dominion  of  the  King  of  Ashanti,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  protection  thrown  over  them  by  the  European 
forts.  At  one  time  the  King  of  Ashanti  conceived  the  idea 
of  reducing  the  forts  themselves,  and  came  very  near  suc- 
ceeding, though  it  would  not  have  been  possible  for  them  to 
have  withstood  a  regular  assault  from  an  English  force  afler- 
ward. 

Slavery  prevails  here  to  a  very  great  extent,  and  probably 
had  its  origin  in  the  foreign  slave-trade.  Most  of  those  in 
that  condition  at  the  present  time  have  become  such  by 
a  general  system  of  pawning.  A  man  pawns  his  child,  or 
some  other  relative,  for  an  advance  of  merchandise,  and  if 
by  some  unfortunate  turn  in  business  he  is  unable  to  meet 
his  engagement,  the  individual  pawned  becomes  a  virtual 
slave,  and  must  remain  such  until  the  debt  is  paid.  Some- 
times a  man  pawns  himself  for  money,  and  if  by  any  means 
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he  is  unable  to  discharge  his  obligations,  he  becomes  a 
virtual  slave,  though  he  expects  to  be  called  by  the  milder 
and  less  humiliating  term  of  pawn.  Under  this  specious 
pretext  the  slave-trade  was  carried  on  to  a  very  consider- 
able extent  by  European  residents,  until  within  a  few  years 
past,  when  an  e£fectual  stop  was  put  to  it  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  England  Merchants  needed  laborers  about  their 
establishments,  and  the  easiest  and  cheapest  mode  of  pro- 
curing them  was  to  advance  a  small  amount  of  goods  to 
a  man  of  bad  reputation  for  pay,  taking  a  son  or  some 
other  family  connection  as  a  pawn,  who  virtually  becomes 
the  property  of  the  merchant  in  case  of  the  failure  or  bank- 
ruptcy of  his  natural  guardian.  The  liability  to  fall  into 
a  condition  of  servitude  is  not  so  frightful  here,  however, 
as  it  is  where  there  is  a  higher  appreciation  of  personal 
liberty;  nor  does  the  same  odium  attach  to  the  term  slave 
that  it  does  among  civilized  men.  The  African  sees  very 
little  difference  between  the  authority  exercised  over  him  by 
one  whom  he  acknowledges  as  his  master  and  the  petty  tyr- 
anny which  is  exercised  by  most  African  chiefs  over  their 
subjects ;  and  so  long  as  he  is  worked  moderately,  and  treat- 
ed kindly,  he  has  but  little  cause  for  dissatis&ction,  and  not 
infrequently  by  his  own  choice  places  himself  in  this  condi- 
tion. 
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CHAPTER  rX. 

ASHANTL 

In  Sue. — ^Its  Kings  and  their  Conquests. — ^First  War  with  the  Brit^ 
iah  TVoopa. — Second  Invasion  of  FantL — Third  Invasion. — Treaty 
fonned  between  the  British  Government  and  the  King  of  Ashanti. 
— ^Treatj  viohued. — War  in  which  Sir  Charles  McCarthy  was  killed. 
— ^Ashantis  subdued,  and  Peace  established. 

Between  the  country  of  the  Fantis  and  the  Kong  Mount- 
ains lies  the  renowned  kingdom  of  Ashanti.  In  the  days  of 
its  greatest  prosperity  it  extended  over  an  area  of  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  or  three  hundred  miles  square.  Originally  it 
formed  but  a  small  district  of  country,  but  was  gradually 
enlarged  by  the  conquests  of  its  successive  kings  until  it  at- 
tained the  dimensions  just  mentioned.  Osai  Tutu  is  one  of 
the  most  renowned  of  her  kings.  He  and  his  successors  dur- 
ing the  eighteenth  century  added  to  Ashanti  proper  the  king- 
doms of  Buntuku  (sometimes  called  Gaman)  and  Denkera  to 
the  northwest,  Sarem  to  the  north,  and  Axim  and  Warsaw 
to  the  south.  Inta  and  Dagumba,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  Yolta,  to  the  northeast,  were  at  one  time  r^arded  as 
tributaries  to  Ashanti,  bpt  they  were  scarcely  considered  as 
forming  an  integral  part  of  that  kingdom  at  any  time. 

It  is  not  certainly  known  from  what  particular  district  of 
country  the  Ashantis  originally  came,  or  at  what  time  they 
first  got  possession  of  the  country  where  they  now  live.  They 
and  the  Fantis  were  undoubtedly  from  the  same  stock.  Their 
languages  are  essentially  the  same,  the  only  difierence  being 
in  the  pronunciation  of  a  dozen  or  fifteen  words.  Their 
physical  characteristics  are  also  the  same,  with  the  exception 
that  the  Fantis  have  a  more  intelligent  cast  of  countenance, 
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which  may  readily  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  they 
have  had  more  intercourse  with  the  civilized  world,  and  have 
long  since  abandoned  many  of  the  savage  and  atrocious  prac- 
tices which  are  still  continued  among  the  Ashantis. 

It  is  probable  that  both  originally  lived  in  the  great  val- 
ley lying  between  the  Kong  Mountains  and  the  head  waters 
of  the  Niger,  and  were  expelled  from  that  region  by  the 
Moors  and  Mohammedan  negroes.  The  Fantis,  it  is  proba- 
ble, were  the  first  to  cross  the  mountains,  but  continued  to 
retire  before  the  more  powerful  Ashantis  until  they  reached 
the  sea-coast,  where  they  were  compelled  to  come  to  a  stand. 
With  the  aid  they  have  received  from  the  European  forts, 
they  have  been  enabled  to  maintain  their  independence 
against  the  Ashantis;  and  what  has  always  been  a  great  an- 
noyance to  the  latter,  they  have  been  compelled  to  employ 
the  Fantis  as  the  medium  of  communication  with  Europeans. 

Of  all  the  nations  of  Western  Africa,  Ashanti  is  almost  the 
^only  one  that  has  a  history,  and  this  does  not  reach  farther 
back  than  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.  This 
was  the  period  of  the  great  Osai  Tuti^^  At  that  time  the 
Ashantis  had  no  other  implements  of  war  than  the  bow  and 
arrow,  and  spear.  They  became  acquainted  with  fire-arms 
at  a  later  period. 

The  reign  of  Osai  Tutu  is  distinguished  for  his  wars  with 
the  King  of  Denkera,  whose  kingdom  he  invaded,  and,  after 
two  desperate  battles,  in  which  his  adversary  was  killed  and 
the  whole  of  his  army  routed,  he  not  only  found  himself 
master  pf  the  country,  but  acquired  an  immense  booty  by 
his  victories.  The  body  of  the  King  of  Denkera  was  stripped 
of  its  fiesh,  and  the  bones  were  taken  to  Kumasi  and  used  as 
fetiches.  The  King  of  Axim  had  united  his  forces  to  those 
of  the  King  of  Denkera  in  this  war  with  the  Ashantis,  and  is 
said  to  have  lost  an  immense  number  of  his  soldiers.  Osai 
Tutu  followed  him  up,  and  compelled  him  to  a  third  engage- 
ment, in  which  his  army  was  well-nigh  extirpated.     He  was 
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[impelied  to  sufe  for  peace,  wblcb  was  granted  on  the  condi- 
tioti  of  his  becomtDg  2»  fribntar)'  to  Ihe  King  of  Asfaanti,  and 
paying  four  ifaousaud  ounces  of  gold  to  deiraj  tbe  t^penses 
[  of  the  war<     This  fine  was  not  paid,  and  Osai  Tutu  set  out 
I  ihe  second  lime  to  chiistij^  him  for  Im  faithlessness.     Thif^ 
'  howcverj  proved  a  disastrous  undertaking*     He  allowed  him- 
» self  to  be  separated  from  tbe  main  ajm^,  and  was  killed  by 
a  party  in  ambuscade,  who  also  captured  his  courtiers  anfl 
wives,  amountiug  in  ail  to  two  or  three  hundred  persons 
Tbe  arm  J  of  Osai  Tutu  took  terrible  revenge  upon  the  in- 
habitants of  KroiuoJQti,  who  were  tbe  perpetrator*  of  this 
deed ;  and  though  they  never  recovered  tbe  body  of  their  sot- 
ereign^  tbej  got  back  most  of  the  prisoners  and  took  a  large 
number  of  their  enemies^  who  were  sacrificed  at  Kumasi  to 
the  manes  of  their  king*     Osai  Tutu  was  greatly  ^^eneratefl 
both,  aa  a  good  and  great  man*    Much  confusion  ensued  upon 
his  death,  and  it  was  a  long  time  before  a  successor  was  ap- 
pointed, during  which  period  most  of  tbe  tributary  states  re- 
nounced their  allegiance  to  the  government  of  Ashanti,  and 
once  more  declared  themselves  free  and  independent. 

Osai  Apoko  was  finally  installed  as  king  in  the  place  of 
bis  brother.  He  soon  gave  proof  of  his  energy  by  reducing 
all  the  revolted  provinces  to  subjection.  He  reconqueretl 
Asin,  Axim,  and  Denkera,  and  pursued  the  King  of  Gaman 
to  the  Kong  Mountains,  where  he  defeated  him  after  a  des- 
perate battle.  At  a  later  period  of  his  reign  a  conspiracy 
was  formed  against  him  among  his  own  people,  which  he 
quelled  by  a  resort  to  arms.  He  died  in  I742j  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Osai  Akwasi,  his  brother* 

The  reign  of  this  monarch  is  distinguished  by  the  wars  he 
waged  with  the  King  of  Dehomi.  At  this  penod  the  king- 
dom of  Dehomi  had  heeome  almost  as  large  and  powerful 
as  the  kingdom  of  Ashanti,  and,  indeed,  was  the  only  rival 
that  Ashanti  had  in  all  this  region  of  country.  The  king 
of  the  latter  instigated  the  provinces  of  Akim,  Kwaku,  and 
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Bourofij  to  reyolt  s^ainst  thB  anthoriij  of  Ashanti,  and 
oniied  his  force  with  thdiB  to  establish  their  independence. 
This  united  army  was  signally  defeated  by  Osai  Akwasi  in 
a  pitched  battle  near  the  ^^olta.  Elated  with  this  suoceas, 
Akwasi  marched  his  army  across  the  Volta,  and  carried  the 
war  into  the  heart  of  the  enemy's  count ty.*  Here,  howeverj 
he  experienced  as  sign^  a  defeat  as  he  had  inflicted  on  the 
oppo^te  Bide  of  the  river.  Some  of  his  most  intrepid  cabo* 
ceers  were  killed,  and  tbeir  manes  had  to  be  appeased,  on  the 
return  of  the  king  to  Kumasi,  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  very  large 
uttmber  of  human  victims,  Osai  Akwasi  died  soon  after  of 
a  wound  he  had  received  in  one  of  his  battles,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded in  1762  by  his  nephew^  Osai  Kudjoh. 

The  tiiree  preceding  kings  had  been  brothers,  and  the 
crown  now  descended  to  another  generation.  Before  Osai 
Kudjoh  had  got  fairly  seated  on  his  throne,  most  of  the  pror- 
incea  were  once  more  in  open  revolt  Osai  Kudjoh  was  in  no 
way  behind  his  uncles  in  military  prowess.  In  a  very  short 
time  the  revolted  provinces  were  reduced  to  subjection ,  and 
were  compelled  to  pay  heavy  tribute.  Several  new  provinces 
were  added  to  his  domain,  and,  it  is  Kiid,  he  might  have 
pushed  his  conquest  even  to  Cape  Palmas,  if  he  bad  been  so 
disposed.  His  fame  spread  far  and  widCj  and  even  the  King 
of  Dehomi  sent  an  embassy  to  congrutulate  him  upoji  his 
victoriesj  and  to  establish  a  friendly  alliance  between  the  two 
kingdoms.  Toward  the  close  of  hl^  reign,  when  he  was  over- 
taken by  the  infirmities  of  age,  he  had  the  mortification  to 
see  a  good  many  of  the  provinces  which  he  had  once  held  in 
perfect  subjection  in  open  rebellion.  He  was  also  insulted 
in  the  grossest  manner,  and  an  army  was  called  out  to  chas- 
tise these  insolent  insurgents,  but  before  it  was  ready  to  take 
the  field  the  king  died. 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  grandson,  Osai  Kwaminaj  in 
1781,  who  solemnly  vowed  that  he  would  not  enter  the 
walls  of  his  palace,  until  he  had  obtained  the  heads  of  Akom- 
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tanh  and  Afesu,  the  leaders  of  the  rebellion.  And  in  this  he 
was  perfectly  successful.  The  heads  of  these  two  robcl  chie^ 
it  is  said,  may  still  be  seen  among  the  trophies  preserved  in 
Knmasi.  His  reign  terminated  ingloriously,  however,  as  he 
was  deposed  by  his  oifi-n  people,  and  it  is  said  for  favoring 
the  introducticm  of  Mohammedanism  into  the  country. 

Osai  Apoko,  the  second  of  this  name,  was  appointed  sue- 
eesBor  to  the  deposed  king,  and  ascended  the  throne  in  1797. 
He  bad  no  sooner  assumed  the  reins  of  government,  however, 
than  the  kings  of  Gaman  and  Kongo  united  their  armies  for 
the  purpose  of  restoring  the  deposed  king.  The  united  army 
was  sustained  by  a  large  body  of  cavalry,  and,  in  the  first 
engagement,  the  new  king  was  signally  defeated.  Another 
engagement  followed,  in  which  the  King  of  Ashanti  was  en- 
tirely victorious.  Tlie  Moslems  who  happened  to  be  in  Ku- 
masi  at  the  time  were  compelled  to  join  the  army,  and  fight 
against  their  co-religionists.  A  large  number  of  Moslem 
prisoners  were  also  taken,  and  hod  to  be  ransomed  at  a  \ery 
large  sum. 

Osai  Apoko  died  of  a  lingering  sickness  not  long  after  this 
victory,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  Osai  Tutu  Kwa- 
mina,  about  the  banning  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

This  sovereign  is  supposed  not  to  have  been  more  than 
seventeen  years  of  age  when  he  assumed  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment; but  he  soon  displayed  energy,  sagacity,  and  braver}' 
far  beyond  his  years.  In  the  course  of  a  few  years  ho  ox- 
tended  the  bounds  of  his  kingdoms  quite  beyond  what  they 
had  been  in  the  reign  of  any  of  his  predecessors.  Ho  had 
not  been  on  the  throne  long  before  he  set  out  to  fight  the 
Mohammedan  chiefs  of  Ghofan  and  Ghobogo,  who  had  in- 
vaded the  territory  of  Banna,  one  of  the  tributary  pro^nnces^ 
of  Ashanti,  and  burned  their  capital.  An  engagement  took 
place  at  Kaha,when  the  united  Moslem  army  was  complete- 
ly routed,  and  an  immense  number  of  prisoners  were  taken. 
The  King  of  Ghofan  was  made  prisoner,  and  died  in  the 
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A^oDti  camp  of  the  effects  of  the  wounds  he  had  received 
iix  the  battle. 

This  decisive  battle  added  two  more  tributary  provinces 
to  the  kingdom  of  Ashactij  and  is  one  of  the  very  few  cases 
knowB  in  wliich  a  pagan  tribe  have  subjugated  a  Moham- 
medan people* 

The  niaiiial  prowess  of  this  youthful  king  was  rendered 
still  more  illustrious  bj  subjugating  the  kingdom  of  Gamaii, 
and  consolidating  his  power  throughout  all  the  tributary 
provinces. 

But  the  fame  of  Ashanti  was  now  destined  to  extend  in  a 
different  direction,  and  to  be  displayed  on  a  new  theatre* 
Two  of  the  tributary  chiefs  of  Asim,  Apontn  and  ChibbUj 
having  offended  their  ehiefj  took  refuge  in  the  country  of  the 
Fantisj  who  promised  to  defend  them  to  the  extent  of  their 
power.  The  king  sent  the  Fantia  a  friendly  message,  re- 
questing them  to  deliver  up  his  offending  subjects*  They 
not  only  refused  to  do  this,  but  put  his  messengers  to  death 
in  a  most  ignominious  manner.  The  king  marched  his  army 
into  the  Fanti  country,  gave  battle  to  the  united  army  of 
Fanti  and  Asimj  and  entirely  defeated  them,  and  once  more 
offered  terms  of  peace  t-o  his  revolted  provinces-  The  terms 
were  favorably  received  by  Chibbu  and  Apontu,  and  the 
king,  for  a  time,  had  reason  to  suppose  that  they  were  pre- 
paring to  make  a  formal  submission,  when  their  true  object 
was  to  gain  time  to  prepai*e  for  another  engagement.  The 
messengers  of  the  Ashanti  king  were  put  to  death  the  second 
time,  which  led  him  to  take  *'^  the  great  oath''  that  he  would 
never  return  to  his  capital  fram  the  war  he  was  about  to  un- 
dertake, without  the  heads  of  these  two  revolted  chiefs. 

He  entei-ed  the  Fanti  country  at  the  head  of  his  army, 
and  commenced  a  work  of  desolation  which  scarcely  has  any 
parallel  in  the  annals  of  history.  Towns  were  destroyed ; 
men,  women^  and  children  were  indiscriminately  murdered ; 
provisions  of  every  kind  ifvere  destroyed,  and  nothing  was 


kft  tfaal  €ooJd  be  €f  anj  pofiible  TAlt>«  to  ilie  aoiiiitiy.  The 
Fm»$m  and  Ibeir  ailiea  i^iired  before  lh<m  lo  tha  hat§A  mm- 
poxt  Kvimst  imj^i^ing  tbal  the  AshaiitU  woqM  mm  hsiB  iJm 
hardibood  to  come  wiLhm  the  ran^  of  the  good  of  tb^  £ii- 
ropeaD  fiatan  Bat  in  thia  thej  Busradctilated.  Tbo  two 
reb^l  cfxie^  took  refuge  at  the  fort  of  Anamabo,  with  tJi0 
ejpectatioQ  that  the  EogUsh  would  defend  them.  But  lb« 
King:  cif  Aabaoti  followed  them  with  an  uufklteriiig  Mep  lo 
the  veiy  gmtes  of  the  fort^  cut  the  inhahiumts  of  the  viik^ 
to  pieces  bj  hundreds  and  thousands  under  the  very  eyes  of 
tlie  English  goYemor.  assailed  the  fort  itseli',  uotwiih^tatiditig 
the  deTiisiatioiiB  its  battery  was  making  in  their  own  nmk^ 
and  would  probably  have  forced  their  way  In*  had  It  not 
been  for  the  approach  of  nlghU  Every  preparation  was 
made  for  blowing  up  the  walla  of  the  fort^  and  the  king 
would  probably  have  seated  himself  in  the  governor's  ehair 
in  tbe  eouise  of  a  few  boun^  as  he  had  vowod  to  do,  if  a 
flag  of  truce  bad  not  been  lowered  from  the  fort. 

The  ofiending  chiefe  had  escaped  to  the  towti  of  Cape 
Coaet,  and  as  the  King  of  Ashanti  refused  to  go  to  Cape 
Coast  to  settle  the  matter,  the  governor.  Colonel  Torraae, 
had  to  go  to  the  Ashanti  camp  for  the  purpose  of  an  adju&t- 
meut.  One  of  the  offenders  escaped  during  the  pending  of 
these  negotiationsj  but  the  other  was  delivered  up  and  sub- 
jected to  the  most  cruel  tortures  on  the  i^turn  of  the  array 
toKumasi.  It  was  estimated  that  not  less  than  twelve  thou- 
sand perBons  were  killed  in  the  engagement  at  Anamaho^ 

This  engagement  took  place  in  1807-  Four  years  subjie- 
quent  to  this  the  Kmg  of  Ashanti  sent  an  army  to  Elmina  to 
defend  the  inhabitants  of  that  place  from  an  attack  by  the 
FantiSta  Several  engagements  took  place  l>etwcen  the  op- 
posmg  parties,  but  with  no  marked  results  like  those  whidi 
attended  the  war  in  1801, 

In  1817  the  Fanti  country  was  invaded  the  third  time. 
Xhe  Aah^ti  army  marched  up  to  the  outskirta  of  the  town 
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of  Ciipe  Coast,  and  reduced  the  people  to  such  great  strait b 
for  food  that  the  English  authorities  deemed  it  prudent  to  pay 
the  fine  imposetl  upon  the  people  by  the  king ;  whereupon  the 
Ashanti  army  withdrew,  leaving  the  impression  upon  the 
mindB  of  the  Fantis  that  their  authority  was  not  to  be  resisted. 
These  repeated  incursions  into  the  Fanti  countiy  inter- 
rupted the  trade  of  the  European  merchants,  and  caused 
them  no  little  annoyance  and  perplexity.  The  plan  was, 
therefore,  suggested  of  sending  an  embassy  to  the  court  of 
Ashanti,  with  the  view  of  negotiating  a  treaty  between  them 
and  the  English  that  would  place  the  relations  of  the  two 
countries  on  a  better  footing.  The  Ashantis  seemed  never 
to  have  entertained  any  very  hostile  feelings  toward  the  En- 
glish. On  the  contrary,  it  was  their  wish  and  tlieir  interest 
to  maintain  a  friendly  feeling.  Without  their  presence  they 
would  have  no  market  for  their  gold,  and  no  means  of  pro- 
curing such  articles  of  European  manufacture  as  they  needed. 
But  the  Fantis,  presuming  upon  the  protection  of  their  Eu- 
ropean neighbors,  became  insupportably  insolent,  and  it  was 
to  chastise  them  that  the  King  of  Ashanti  turaed  his  lace  so 
fi-equently  to  the  sea-coast.  The  English  could  not,  of  course, 
stand  by  and  see  theso  conflicts  going  on  without  being  af- 
fected by  them;  and  it  was  with  the  view  of  bringing  these 
differences  to  a  permanent  settlement  that  this  tnission  was 
projected.  The  embassy  consisted  of  JMr.  James,  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  fort  at  Akra,  Mr.  Bowdich,  the  nephew  of  the 
govemoT-in-chief  at  Cape  Coast,  ilr.  Hutchinson,  and  Surgeon 
Teddlie*  Thej  were  kindly  received  by  the  king ;  but  some 
misunderstanding  having  arisen,  Mr.  James  was  recalled,  and 
Mr,  Bowdich  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  embassy.  A 
treaty  was  formed,  by  which  it  was  stipulated  that  the  four 
ounces  of  gold  that  were  paid  monthly  by  the  English  to  the 
Fantis,  as  a  kind  of  rent  for  the  ground  occupied  by  the  fori, 
j^hould  he  transferred  to  the  King  of  Ashanti,  being  his  by 
right  of  conquest;  and  that  Mn  Hutehinson  should  remain 
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at  Kumu^i^  as  Enti&h  Besident,  to  see  that  this  anil  the  other 
tefum  of  the  treaty  be  earned  ioto  effect* 

On  the  arri%iil  of  the  intelligence  in  ETigland  of  the  for- 
mation of  this  treaty,  Mr,  Dupuis  was  appointed  Consul  of 
His  Majestj^s  GoverDmeiit  to  the  Court  of  Asbanti,  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  up  fiiendly  relations  between  the  two 
eouD tries,  enlarging  their  commemal  relationSi  and  of  ia- 
dudng  the  King  of  Asbanti  to  allow  the  provinces  farther  in 
the  interior  to  have  direct  eoimnercial  intercourse  with  the 
British  forts. 

On  his  arrival  at  Cape  Coasts  ]VIr.  Dupuis  learned  that 
the  King  of  Ashanti  was  engaged  in  war  with  the  kingdom 
of  Gaman,  that  Mr.  Hutdiinson  had  returned  to  Cape  Coast, 
and  that  his  own  appointment  was  regarded  in  any  oth^ 
thaa  a  favorable  light  by  the  local  authorities^ 

About  the  same  time  intelligence  was  received  that  the 
King  of  Ashanti  had  been  defeated  in  the  Gaman  war,  which 
led  to  unrestrained  exultation  and  rejoicing  on  the  part  of 
the  Fantig*  These  demonstrations  of  joy,  if  not  directly 
countenanced  by  the  English  authorities,  went  nnrebuked, 
which  proved  to  be  a  source  of  great  irritation  to  the  King 
of  Aslianti,  especially  as  the  EngUsh  had  made  themselves 
iiomewhat  responsible  for  the  good  behavior  of  the  Fantis 
around  them-  Other  indignities  were  offered  by  the  Fantis, 
which  the  governor  refused  to  notice^  though  his  attention 
had  been  specially  called  to  the  subject  by  the  meseengeri  of 
the  king.  Matters  now  assumed  a  most  threatening  aspect, 
and  the  sea-coast  -was  menaced  with  a  more  terrible  war  than 
any  that  bad  preceded. 

Mr.  Dupuis,  who  had  heretofore  been  thwarted  in  every 
possible  way  by  the  local  authorities,  was  now  permitted  to 
set  out  on  his  embassy.  He  was  kindly  received  ;  and,  after 
a  prolonged  negotiation,  a  treaty  was  formed  that  would 
have  heen  equally  advantageous  and  honorable  to  both  par- 
ties if  it  had  been  carried  out*     Among  other  things,  it  wns* 
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Stipulated  that  the  authority  of  the  Ashanf  i  king  over  the 
FantiB  should  be  acknowledg^ed  by  the  British  authoritieSj 
except  that  the  Fantis  immediately  around  the  forts  might 
avail  themselves  of  Englisk  laWj  but  without  interfermg  with 
the  tribute  which  was  exacted  of  them  by  hiB  majraty. 

On  the  return  of  Dupuis  to  the  coastj  the  treaty  was  virtu- 
ally set  aside  by  the  local  authorities,  tmd  tbe  commander  of 
the  British  squadron  having  sided  with  the  latter,  refused  to 
send  the  commissioners  of  Ashanti  to  England,  though  tb^ 
had  accompanied  Dupuis  to  the  coast  for  this  purpose.  In 
view  of  theses  Tiujustifiable  proceedings  on  tbe  part  of  the 
local  authoritiea,  Dupuis  sent  word  to  the  king  to  remember 
his  oath,  and  refrain  from  hostilities  until  the  pleasm'e  of 
the  British  government  was  made  known,  and  proceeded 
himself  by  the  first  vessel  to  England. 

About  this  time  the  charter  of  the  African  Company  was 
abolished  by  an  Act  of  Parliament,  and  aU  its  forts  and  other 
possessions  were  transferred  to  the  crown- 
Sir  Charles  MC'arthy,  who  had  been  Governor  of  Sierra 
Leone  for  some  time,  and  had  discharged  his  duties  with  en- 
tire satisfaction  to  the  British  government,  was  now  ap- 
pointed Governor  General  of  the  British  po^essions  on  the 
Gold  Coast.  He  ai-rivcd  at  Cape  Coast  in  March,  1822^ 
and  found  the  country  in  a  most  unsettled  condition* 

The  embassador  sent  by  the  king  to  Cape  Coastj  having 
waited  tvvo  months  beyond  the  time  appointed  by  Mr,  Du- 
puis  to  hear  from  the  British  govemmentj  was  withdrawn, 
and  the  place  was  virtuallj  placed  under  blockade.  Had  Sir 
Charles  been  thoroughly  informed  in  relation  to  the  actual 
state  of  the  countiy,  as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  treaties  that 
had  been  succe^ively  formed  with  the  king  by  Bowdieh  and 
Dupuis,  he  would  probably  have  resolved  upon  a  more  pa- 
dfio  course  than  the  one  which  he  projected.  But  he  was 
misled  by  the  Fantis,  who  were  elated  at  tbe  prospect  of 
being  emancipated  from  Aahanti   domination.      McCarthy 
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was  bailed  as  tbcir  deliverer,  and  hia  name  was  resounded 
ulong  the  whole  line  of  the  sea-coast.  The  King  of  Ashanti 
looked  upon  this  faithlesaness  on  the  part  of  the  Englisli, 
and  insulting  exultation  on  the  part  of  the  Fantis,  with  sul- 
len silence.  He  withdrew  his  forces  from  the  sea-coast,  and 
commenciid  his  preparations  for  war  on  a  large  scale,  bat 
with  the  utmost  secrecy. 

The  first  open  act  of  hos^tility  on  the  part  of  the  Ashantis 
was  the  seizure  of  a  negro  sergeant  in  the  British  service, 
who  was  carried  off  and  put  to  death.  This  led  to  hostili- 
ties on  both  sides.  Sir  Charles  McCarthy  having  heard  that 
the  king  was  on  his  wBj  to  Cape  Coa^t,  at  the  head  of  his 
army,  determined  to  meet  him  and  give  him  battlcj  ■wHtbout 
alio  wing  him  to  devastate  the  country^  as  he  had  done  in 
former  wars.  He  seems  to  have  undervalued  the  strength 
and  bravery  of  his  enemies,  and  crowed  the  River  Prah  with 
such  an  army  of  sea-coast  natives  as  he  could  bring  together,' 
without  waiting  for  a  reinforcement  of  regular  troops,  under 
Major  Chisholm,  which  might  have  given  an  entirely  differ- 
ent turn  to  the  engagement  which  proved  so  disastrous  soon 
after. 

On  the  following  day,  21st  January,  1824^  the  war-horns 
of  the  Ashanti s  were  heard,  and  very  soon  after  a  regular 
engagement  ensued  across  a  narrow  stream  of  water.  A 
heavy  fire  was  kept  up  during  the  greater  part  of  the  day, 
when  the  ammunition  of  Sir  Charles  began  to  be  exhausted. 
The  Ashantis  attempted  to  force  their  way  across  the  stream, 
but  were  repelled  by  the  bayonet.  In  the  mean  time,  how- 
ever, a  party  who  had  crossed  the  river  higher  up,  with  the 
vie%v  of  cutting  off  the  govemor*s  retreat j  came  up,  and  at- 
tacking his  party  both  in  the  rear  and  dank,  literally  cut  them 
to  pieces.  Sir  Charles  himself  had  received  several  wounds, 
and  seeing  all  was  lost  on  his  side,  retreated  to  that  part  of 
the  field  where  the  King  of  Denkera  and  his  jH^ople  were  still 
bravely  resisting  the  enemy.    An  attempt  was  made  to  chaok 
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the  Asbantis  by  bringing  a  Held-pieca  to  bear  upon  the 
thickest  part  of  their  army,  but  without  the  slightest  effect* 
The  J  pressed  forward  like  a  resistless  torrentj  and  the  Den- 
kerans  were  compcUed  tg  give  way.  Sir  Charles  and  his 
officeiB  attempted  to  retreat,  but  they  were  met  by  a  party 
of  Ashantia  and  were  instantly  killed.  ]Mr.  Willi atns,  the 
**jeci"etary  of  Sir  Charlesj  was  taken  prisoner^  but  his  life  was 
spared-  He  remained  a  prisoner  for  some  time  in  Ash  ant  ij 
and  was  locked  up  every  night  in  a  room  with  the  beads  of 
Sir  Charles  and  his  other  companions  in  the  war;  but 
whether  this  was  intended  as  a  punishment^  or  was  done 
through  a  superstitious  feehngj  is  not  certainly  known*  It 
is  said — and,  if  true,  it  is  a  frightful  illustration  of  the  savage 
disposition  of  the  Ashantis — that  the  heart  of  Sir  Charles 
was  devoured  by  the  chiefs  of  the  army,  and  with  the  idea 
of  imbibing  his  courage.  His  flesh  was  dried  and  parceled 
but  among  the  lower  class  of  ofiieei's  for  the  same  purpose, 
and  his  bones  were  kept  in  Kumasi  for  a  long  time  afterward 
as  national  fetiches.  Captain  Bay  don,  of  the  Cape  Coast 
militiaj  was  aacriiiced  to  the  towm  fetich.  Major  Chisholm 
and  Captain  Laing,  both  belonging  to  Sir  Charles's  staffj  not 
being  able  to  reach  the  scene  of  action  in  time,  as  soon  as 
they  heard  of  the  defeat  and  death  of  the  governor,  retreated 
to  Cape  Coast  Castle  as  i-apidly  as  possible,  with  the  view  of 
placing  that  in  a  state  of  defense.  Tlie  allied  army,  of  whom 
there  were  not  less  than  thirty  thousand,  were  so  completely 
dbmayed  by  this  defeat  that  they  could  not  he  induced  to 
make  another  stand  against  the  enemy.  But  instead  of  fol- 
lowing up  the  advantage  they  had  gained,  the  Ashantis 
showed  a  willingness  to  renew  a  friendly  alliance  with  the 
English,  and  their  overtures  for  peace  were  made  through 
the  Dutch  governor  of  Elmina. 

Captain  Ricketts,  the  acting  governor  of  Cape  Coast,  met 
the  Ashanti  deputies  at  Elmina,  who  a^ured  him  that  their 
king  had  no  disposition  to  carry  on  hostilities  with  the  En- 
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gliah.  His  only  demand  was  that  they  would  suirender  hm 
rebel  cMe&,  and  especiallj  Kudjok  Cbibbi3j  the  vice-king  of 
Denkera.  As  n  proof  of  their  sineeiity  they  delivered  up 
Secretaty  WilliamSj  and  suspended  all  hoatilitiea  during  the 
negotiations* 

Ktidjoh  Cbibbu  took  no  part  in  these  negotiations ;  but  ro' 
membehng  the  fate  of  his  friend,  Cbibbu  A^in,  felt  there  was 
DO  security  few  himself  except  in  the  execution  of  a  very  hold 
measure.  Aceordinglyj  without  waiting  the  termination  of 
the  negotiations  going  on  at  Elmina,  he  crossed  the  Frah  at 
the  h^ad  of  a  considerable  army,  and  attacked  the  Aahan- 
tis  in  their  own  quarter s>  The  Eoghsh  finding  the  cour- 
age of  their  allies  restored,  followed  up  this  bold  stroke-  But 
they  were  agam  compelled  to  retreat^  and  this  brought  the 
Aahanti  army  to  tlie  very  gates  of  Cape  Coast  fort. 

In  this  crisis,  however.  Colonel  Southerland  arrived  with  a 
reinforcement  of  English  troops,  and  every  preparation  was 
made  to  attack  the  Aahanti  army  before  the  king,  who  was 
known  to  be  on  his  way  from  Kumasi,  should  andve.  A 
desperate  battle  was  fought,  but  with  no  very  decided  ad- 
vantage to  eitlicr  party.  The  native  allies  being  umf\illing 
to  follow  up  the  engagement,  Colonel  Southciiand  withdrew 
bis  forces  to  the  fort<  About  the  saioe  time  the  newly-made 
king  of  Ashajiti  arrived  with  a  reinforcement  of  fresh  troops, 
but  his  skill  and  bravery  had  to  be  tried  before  his  own  peo- 
ple could  feel  confidence  in  him,  or  follow  him  with  the  same 
enthusiasm  they  had  his  predecessor, 

Osai  Ockoto,  the  new  king,  gave  the  first  proof  of  his 
daring  in  sending  a  most  insolent  message  to  the  English 
governor,  and  marching  his  army  up  in  full  view  of  the  fort 
Every  effort  was  made  to  put  the  place  in  a  state  of  defense, 
AH  the  marineB  of  the  vessels  of  war  and  sailors  of  merchant- 
veBsels  that  happened  to  be  lying  in  the  roads  at  the  time, 
were  landed,  A  large  native  force  was  brought  tc^ther, 
and  very  soon  an  engagement  ensued.     Both  parties  fought 
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with  desperate  bravery,  and  without  cessation,  until  nigbt 
put  an  end  to  the  conl]ict.  The  engagement  was  to  have 
been  renewed  the  next  morning,  but  the  A^ianti  army  wa* 
sufrering  so  severely  froja  dysentery  and  amall-pox,  that  the 
king  found  it  necessary  to  withdraw.  The  people  of  Gape 
Coast  were  iuffering  from  tlie  same  causes ;  and  had  it  not 
be<Jii  for  the  timely  supply  of  rico  from  England,  more  of 
them  would  have  been  cut  off  by  disease  and  starvation  than 
in  their  wars.  This  was  the  first  time  the  Ashantis  ever  en- 
tertained the  idea  that  there  was  another  nation  in  the  world 
as  strong  as  tbem  selves ;  and  their  pride,  no  doubtj  was  great- 
ly humbled  in  these  latter  rencontres. 

Several  other  engagements  took  place  between  the  English 
and  the  Ashantis,  but  the  use  of  grape-shot  and  rockets  on 
the  part  of  the  former  soon  turned  the  scales  against  the 
Ashantis  J  and  thoroughly  convinced  them  that  they  cotild 
not  contend  with  European  soldiers-  Sir  Keill  Campbell^ 
■who  succeeded  General  Turner  as  governor,  on  his  arrival 
at  Cape  Coast  sent  for  Kudjoh  Chibbu  and  other  aDied 
chiefs  J  and  after  acknowledging  their  bravery,  and  thank- 
ing them  for  their  hearty  co-operation,  informed  them  that 
he  had  come  with  peremptory  orders  from  the  home  gov- 
ernment to  put  an  end  to  the  war,  if  it  could  be  honorably 
done.  But  the  native  chiefs  were  anxious  to  reduce  the 
king  of  Ashanti  to  still  greater  straitsj  and  objected  to  all 
overtures  of  peace,  until  they  found  that  the  English  gov- 
ernor was  inflexibly  determined  upon  it.  The  king  of 
Ashanti  was  required  to  deposit  four  thousand  ounces  of 
gold  (about  S72,O00}  at  Cape  Coast,  to  purchase  ammuni- 
tion for  the  allied  army  in  ease  he  should  provoke  hostilities 
again ;  and  that  two  of  the  royal  family,  who  were  named j 
should  he  sent  to  Cape  Coast  as  hostages. 

The  kingj  howeverj  was  never  inUy  brought  into  these 
measures  until  1831,  when  he  sent  down  to  Cape  Coast  his 
own  son^  Kwanta  Missah,  and  Ansah,  the  son  of  the  late 
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kiDg,  his  brother,  with  six  hundred  ounces  of  gold,  to  bo 
lodged  there  as  security  for  his  own  good  behavior  ;*  and  by 
this  act  virtually  renounced  his  claim  to  the  sovereignty  over 
the  countries  of  the  allied  chiefs. 

By  this  war  all  the  maritime  country,  and  the  kingdoms 
of  Denkera  and  Warsaw,  in  the  interior,  were  lost  to  the 
Ashanti  country.  But  notwithstanding  these  reverses  and 
losses,  they  still  continue  to  be  a  wealthy,  warlike,  and 
powerful  people,  perhaps  as  much  so  as  any  negro  kingdom 
in  Western  Africa. 

*  Both  of  these  young  men  were  afterward  taken  to  England  and 
educated  there,  and  are  now  living  in  Ashanti,  and  one  as  a  missionary. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

ASHANTI. 

Strictares  on  the  War  between  the  Ashantis  and  the  'English. — ^The 
Government  an  absolute  Despotism. — Caboceers  allowed  to  make  a 
Display  of  their  Wealth  once  in  their  Liyes. — The  King's  Bevennes. — 
His  Gold  Ornaments. — Slavery  and  its  Relations. — The  King's  Wives. 
— The  King's  Sister. — Population. — Agricultural  Products. — Manu- 
factures.— Gold  Mines.-^Human  Sacrifices. 

In  the  preceding  chapter  we  have  confined  ourselves  to 
the  mere  historical  outlines  of  the  kingdom  of  Ashanti.  In 
the  present  chapter  we  will  look  more  narrowly  at  the  in- 
ternal character  of  the  country,  its  government,  social  insti- 
tutions, commerce,  population,  and  its  comparative  import- 
ance among  other  African  nations. 

From  the  sketch  already  given  our  readers  will  readily  in- 
fer that  the  Ashantis  are  a  barbarous  people,  even  among 
the  barbarous  nations  of  Africa.  They  would  never  have 
been  known  to  the  civilized  world  except  for  the  abundance 
of  their  gold,  the  extent  of  their  kingdom,  and  the  savage 
warfare  which  they  waged  against  the  English  soldiery  on 
the  Gold  Coast.  The  victories  which  they  obtained  over 
the  Fantis,  in  the  first  instance,  and  afterward  over  the  En- 
glish and  Fantis  united,  are  to  be  ascribed  to  their  over- 
whelming numbers,  and  the  savage  violence  .with  which  they 
carried  on  the  war,  rather  than  to  good  discipline  or  any  thing 
like  thorough  military  skill.  They  have  no  militaiy  science 
whatever.  Their  army  consists  of  krge  bodies  of  troops,  the 
great  majority  of  them  slaves  or  dependents,  brought  together 
by  the  caboceers  for  the  common  defense  of  the  country. 
The  king  is  regarded  as  the  commander-in-chief  of  the 
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anny,  and  not  infrequentlj  leads  in  their  engagements. 
Among  tliG  caboceers  there  are  grades  or  mnks^  but  these 
distmctions  are  better  unden^tood  in  the  capital  than  on  the 
battle-fields  Had  Sir  Charles  M^-Carthj  been  Bustaiued  by 
a  well- disciplined  army  one-tenth  as  Jarge  as  that  of  the 
Asliantis,  and  been  well  supplied  with  amiuunition,  the  re- 
sult of  the  engagement  in  which  he  lost  his  life  would  have 
been  altogether  different.  It  must  not  he  thought,  however, 
that  the  AshantiB  are  wanting  in  bravety.  They  gave  many 
proofs  of  their  courage ;  and  there  were  not  a  few  occasionB 
when  they  fought  even  %vith  desperation.  It  is  reported  that 
many  of  the  caboceers,  after  Iheir  Inst  defeat  by  the  En- 
glishj  were  so  mucli  mollified  and  chagrined  tlmt  they  blew 
themselves  up  in  the  sight  of  the  Knglish  army  by  apply^ 
ing  matches  to  kegs  of  powder  on  which  they  were  seated. 
Perhaps  the  fear  of  being  degraded  or  put  to  death  by  the 
king,  on  their  return  to  the  capital,  had  as  much  to  do  with 
these  acti  of  desperation  as  any  thing  else* 

The  government  of  Ashanti  is  one  of  the  most  complete 
and  barbarous  despotisms  in  the  world.  We  know  of  none 
to  be  compared  with  it,  in  its  darker  features,  unless  it  Is 
the  neighboring  kingdom  of  Dehorn i*  The  king  exercises 
absolute  authonty,  not  only  over  the  property  and  the  Uves 
of  the  common  people^  hut  rquitlly  inri*  Li  t^  ( JslKxeci-s,  who 
are  the  nobles  of  the  countiy.  His  wiU  is  the  law  of  the 
landj  and  whoever  disregards  or  resists  that,  even  in  the  most 
trifling  matter,  is  guilty  of  high  treason,  and  is  liable  to  be 
adjudged  to  death.  lie  keeps  up  a  complete  system  of  espi- 
onage over  the  whole  country ;  and  not  a  word  is  uttered,  or 
the  slightest  action  pei-formed,  if  it  implies,  even  remotely^ 
any  censure  of  what  the  king  baa  done^  that  is  not  faithfully 
reported.  No  one  is  ever  summoned  to  the  royal  presence, 
however  consciouB  he  may  be  of  his  innocence^  who  does  not 
go  tremblingly — not  knowing  whether  he  is  to  be  honored, 
or  to  hear  the  sentence  of  imprisonment  or  death  pronounced 
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again  Bt  him*  He  may  have  been  juiarepresented  to  the  king, 
and  must  now  bear  the  penalty  of  a  calumnious  accusation. 
It  may  be  that  his  blood  13  wanted  to  water  the  grave  of 
some  member  of  the  royal  familjj  or  it  may  be  to  reedve 
some  munificent  present,  or  to  be  raised  to  some  distinguished 
honor  dictated  by  the  caprice  of  the  king. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  tbat  the  king  himself  is  quite 
easy  while  he  exercises  sueh  arbitrary  and  capricious  author- 
ity over  the  hves  and  property  of  his  subjects-  It  is  the  na- 
ture of  cruelty  to  beget  cowardice,  and  the  kiDg  is  as  much 
afraid  of  his  people  sm  they  are  of  him.  His  main  security 
is  in  the  distrust  which  his  BuLjeets  have  one  toward  the  oth- 
er. All  feel  the  oppressiveness  of  his  author! ty,  and  would 
be  glad  to  shake  it  o^;  but  who  wiU  dare  to  take  the  initia- 
tive in  so  perilous  an  undertaking?  Information  on  such 
a  subject  always  commands  a  high  premiumj  and  a  man  can 
eearcely  breathe  his  thoughts  without  the  fear  of  betrayal. 

But  there  are  other  difficultiea  in  the  way  of  dethronement 
and  revolution.  If  one  despot  is  laid  aside,  it  will  only  be 
to  make  room  for  another*  The  idea  of  imposing  constitu- 
tional restraints  is  a  matter  which  they  do  not  comprehendj 
and  would  be  utterly  valueless  in  a  community  where  there 
are  no  common  bonds  of  virtue  or  patriotism ;  besides  which j 
oppressive  as  the  government  is,  the  people  have  always  been 
accustomed  to  it,  and  feel  it  much  less  sraisibly  than  wouSd 
be  supposed.  Education  and  religion  alone  can  effect  any 
material  change  in  their  views,  or  fit  them  for  a  more  liberal 
and  enlightened  form  of  government. 

The  king  is  considered  the  legal  heir  to  all  the  property  of 
his  subjects.  He  shows  his  magnanimity  in  most  cases,  how- 
ever, by  receiving  only  what  nn wrought  gold  may  be  found 
among  the  possessions  of  a  deeeaaed  subject ;  abandoning  the 
ornaments,  fumitm-e,  and  other  property  to  the  wife  and  chil- 
dren of  the  deceased.  Many  of  the  caboeeers  and  other  rich 
men  take  advantage  of  thi%  by  having  thdr  gold  manufac- 
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tured  into  omatoents  and  dbtriboted  amcvng  their  friends,  so 
as  to  keep  it  out  of  the  readi  of  the  king  aflor  their  death* 

Each  caboceer,  providal  lie  is  m  good  standing;  with  the 
kingi  is  permitted,  once  in  his  life,  to  niake  an  ostentatious 
Uiiplay  of  his  wealth  in  the  streets  of  Kumaai.  This^  of 
course,  !3  a  gala  day^  and  the  brightest  and  happiest  m  his 
gublunarj  esij^tence.  He  decks  himself,  his  wife,  his  chil- 
dren, and  his  dependents  in  his  richest  robes,  and  with  all 
the  gold  ornaments  he  can  pos&iblj  muster,  and  then  parades 
them  through  the  streets  with  martial  music  for  hours  to- 
getheTj  and  concludes  the  exhibition  by  a  grand  feast  to  which 
all  of  his  friends  are  invited.  Vanity  and  love  of  display  are 
not  discreditable  passions  among  such  people,  and  as  t bey  hon- 
estly show  out  all  they  feci  on  these  occasions,  their  behavior 
js  superlatively  ludicrous  to  those  who  have  less  simplicity 
of  character.  The  king  is  no  doubt  ajctuated  by  an  interest- 
ed as  well  m  a  benevolent,  motive  in  allomng  this  jirivilege 
to  the  principal  men  of  the  state*  It  gives  him  and  his  spies 
an  opportunity  to  find  out  bow  much  real  wealth  they  have; 
and  the  more  shrewd  and  distrustful  know  this,  and  never 
nfake  a  fuE  display  of  all  their  riches,  unless  they  are  car- 
ried away  by  an  extreme  love  of  show-  Bowdich  mentions 
the  case  of  one  man  who  made  a  display  of  his  gold  orna- 
ments during  his  sojourn  in  the  city,  which  he  estimated 
at  sixteen  hundred  ounces  of  gold,  equal  to  something  like 
$28,000. 

Bat  the  king  himself  is  the  g;reat  property  owner  in  the 
country,  Ilis  revenues  are  derived  from  a  variety  of  sources. 
A  tax  of  twenty  per  cent,  is  paid  on  all  gold  manufactured 
into  ornaments.  The  mines  are  considered  as  the  property 
of  the  crown  J  and  a  large  percentage  is  paid  on  tdl  the  gold 
taken  from  them.  Taxes  paid  by  those  licensed  to  trade, 
tribute  derived  from  conquered  provinces,  and  all  the  gold 
found  in  the  market  of  Kumasi — which  is  said  to  amount 
to  a  considerable  sum — all  go  into  the  royal  coffers,  and  make 
IT!? 
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the  King  of  Asbanti  the  richest  msokf  perhaps,  on  the  conti- 
Dent  of  Africa, 

He  makes  frequent  display  of  his  riches,  Viut  especiallv 
when  he  receives  disiingnished  visitors  from  a  distance*  On 
the  occasion  of  reeeivmg  the  Knglish  embassy,  he  was  seated 
on  a  throne  incased  with  massive  goldj  hi»  person  enveloped 
in  the  li chest  silks,  and  wearing  as  many  omamente  of  pure 
gold  on  his  tieck,  arms,  wrists,  fingers,  ankles^  and  toes  as  he 
conld  comfortably  support,  llis  attendants  and  ministers,  at 
the  same  time,  made  a  display  of  a  still  greater  amount  in 
belts,  gold-hilt  swords,  hatcliets,  scales  and  weights,  horns, 
dishes,  stools,  and  innumerable  other  articles  of  pure  gold, 
and  all  belonging  to  the  royal  treasures. 

Slaver)"  prevails  here,  as  it  does  in  most  parts  of  Western 
Africa,  but  on  a  larger  scale.  Many  of  the  cahooeers  own 
as  many  as  a  thousand  slaves.  Captains  and  other  subordi- 
nate officers  of  the  army  have  their  proportionate  share  also* 
They  are  procured  in  various  ways-  All  prisoners  of  war^ 
if  not  executed,  are  reduced  to  slavery,  and  distributed  among 
the  officers  of  the  army.  Many  are  reduced  to  this  condition 
by  misconduct.  But  much  the  greater  proportion  of  thexn 
are  pagan  negroes  brought  from  the  interior  by  their  Moham- 
medan conquerors  and  sold  as  siavi^  A  great  accumtJation 
of  domestic  slaves  has  taken  place  in  Ashanti  since  the  sup- 
pression of  the  trade  along  the  sea-coast.  So  long  as  there 
was  a  free  outlet  for  them  to  foreign  countries,  the  trade  in 
slaves  was  very  active  in  Ashanti  i  and  the  excessive  num- 
ber there  at  present  results  from  the  continued  flow  of  this 
stream  without  any  outlet  for  it,  This  tide  has  already 
alackenedj  however,  and  must  ere  long  cease  to  flow.  The 
maritime  tribes  are  bc^nning  to  find  out  that  they  have  al- 
ready more  domestic  slaves  than  is  consistent  with  their  safe^ 
ty  or  comfort;  and  the  present  distinction  between  masters 
and  daves  must  gradually  disappear,  or  servile  wars  will  take 
place  that  may  leave  the  slaves  in  the  asoendenoj. 
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Sliiverjr  is  not  here^  or  in  tiny  other  pajt  of  Africa,  what 
it  is  ill  most  otter  portions  of  the  worl^l  In  some  of  its  as- 
pects it  is  a  mere  nominal  affair;  and  nowhere,  in  Africa, 
can  slaves  he  regarded  in  any  other  light  than  as  depeudentSp 
He  ia  expected  to  acknowledge  the  superiority  of  his  master^ 
to  constitute  a  part  of  his  retinue  when  he  makes  a  display 
of  hia  ricbeSj  accompany  him  on  bis  war  expeditions,  assist 
in  building  his  houses  and  in  cultivating  his  farm ;  bat  in 
other  respects  be  has  a  larger  margin  of  liberty  than  the 
peasantry  in  many  parts  of  Europe. 

Masters  here  would  abuse  their  power  if  the  fear  of  witch- 
craft, in  wliich  slaves  are  supposed  to  be  particularly  skilled, 
did  not  act  as  a  most  salutary  check.  In  many  eases  the 
law  J  or  what  is  the  same  thing,  pubhc  opinion,  allows  a 
man  the  power  of  life  and  death  over  his  slaves^  but  he  will 
not  hastily  resort  to  extreme  measures  when  he  knows  a 
thousand  secret  invisible  engines  of  witchcraft  may  be  let 
loose  against  him.  Before  he  proceeds  to  any  measures  of 
violencej  he  must  be  sure  that  he  baa  just  cause  to  do  so, 
and  be  able,  at  the  same  time,  to  make  others  see  the  matter 
in  the  same  hght  witli  himself.  Slavea  know  very  well  in 
what  their  own  power  and  the  means  of  redress  eonsist,  and 
they  are  sure  to  turn  their  master's  drend  of  witchcraft  to 
good  account*  In  many  parts  of  Western  Africa  slaves  who 
conduct  themselves  with  propriety  and  mod^ty  often  rise  to 
respectability  in  the  community,  and  become  themselves  own- 
ers of  slaves.  The  writer  knows  several  eases  where  slaves 
themselves  have  owned  a  lai^er  number  of  bondmen  than  their 
own  masters ;  and  anomalous  as  it  may  appear,  it  is  never- 
theless true,  in  many  parts  of  the  country  at  lea^t,  that  the 
i*elationship  between  the  slave  and  his  master  Is  indispens- 
able to  the  security  and  the  happiness  of  the  former  In  the 
community  where  they  live.  This  grows  out  of  the  feudal 
nature  of  their  government,  in  which  certain  leading  charac- 
ters^ who  have  acquired  prominence  in  society  by  age,  by 
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military  expToits,  op  by  the  aceumulation  of  wealth,  are  the 
arbiters  in  all  matters  of  general  interest^  and  are  the  de- 
feiidei^  of  a!J  the  comnion  people  who  i-ange  themselves  un- 
der their  staiidxLnJs.  A5  tiie  #lave  can  not  ehiim  protection 
on  the  Bcoie  of  conBanguinlty,  he  must  do  it  on  the  score 
of  being  a  dependent.  Othefrwise  he  would  be  liable  to  all 
BOrtA  of  oppression  at  the  hands  of  a  community  which  has 
no  proper  sense  of  individtial  nghts.  Besides  whidt,  the 
t^m  slave  does  not  bear  all  the  opprobrium  here  that  it 
does  in  other  parls  of  the  world.  The  distinction  between 
slavd  and  master  is  not  so  broad;  and  the  former^  especially 
where  a  good  understanding  has  existed  for  some  timcj  looks 
up  to  the  latter  more  as  a  father  and  protector  than  master. 
Polygamy  is  a  favorite  institution  with  the  Ashantisj  and, 
like  every  thing  of  the  kindj  it  is  carried  to  an  extravagant 
Icni^thp  A  man's  impartance  in  society  is  rated  according  to 
the  number  of  bis  wives  and  slaves ;  and  naturally  enoughj 
the  oaly  limit  known  to  the  multiplication  of  them  in  a 
country  where  both  can  be  bad  for  money j  is  a  man's  ability 
to  purchase.  In  Ashanti  the  law  limits  the  king  to  three 
thousand  three  hundred  and  thirty- three.  Wb ether  it  re* 
quires  him  to  como  up  to  this  mark  is  not  known.  FubHc 
opinion  reqaires  him  to  have  a  very  lai^e  number  in  order 
to  his  respectabiiity ;  he  must  have  more  at  least  than  any 
of  bis  caboceei's*  During  the  working  season  the  wives  of 
the  king,  with  the  ei:ceptioa  of  a  half  dozen  or  more^  are 
dispersed  on  their  plantations*  When  in  the  capital  they 
occupy  two  whole  street^  but  are  very  mueh  secluded  from 
the  rest  of  the  population.  "So  one  is  permitted  to  see  them 
except  the  king's  female  relatives,  or  such  messengers  as  he 
may  send,  and  even  the^e  must  communicate  with  them 
through  iheir  bamboo  walls.  Sometimes  they  go  forth  in  a 
^  body  tbfongh  the  streets,  but  are  al's^^ys  preceded  by  a  com- 
paoy  of  boy*,  who  warn  the  people  to  get  out  of  the  way, 
aiid  avoid  the  uupiirdonable  oiense  of  seeing  tfae  Hng^s  wives. 
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The  men  eapedalljj  no  matter  i^hat  their  rank,  must  get  out 
of  the  way ;  and  if  they  have  not  had  sufficient  time  to  do 
this,  they  must  fall  flat  on  tbc  ground  and  hide  their  faces 
until  the  procession  has  passed.  To  see  one  of  the  king^n 
wiveSy  even  accidentally,  is  a  capital  oifenBe ;  and  the  si^ue 
of  confusioji  which  occasionally  takes  place  in  the  public 
market,  in  consequence  of  tlie  unexpected  approach  of  the 
royal  cortege,  is  said  to  be  ludicrous  beyond  aU  description- 
On  a  few  state  occasions  the  wives  of  the  king  are  brought 
out  into  public  view,  iind  may  be  seen  without  endangering 
the  lives  of  the  spectators*  On  the  occasion  when  the  treaty 
made  by  Bowdich  was  signed,  three  hundred  of  them  were 
present,  probably  for  the  double  purpo&e  of  giving  sanctity 
to  the  treaty  and  making  a  display  of  the  king*s  importance. 
The  caboceers,  captains,  and  other  principal  men  of  the  coun- 
tiy,  have  as  many  wives  as  they  can  get ;  but  they  must  be 
careful  not  to  approach  too  near  to  the  king*s  number  so  as 
to  awaken  bis  jealousy*  The  number  of  the  caboceer's  wives 
indicates  his  rank. 

This  multiplicity  of  wives  looks  as  if  there  were  a  much 
larger  feraalQ  than  male  population.  This  is  true  only  of 
the  maritime  districtSj  however.  To  supply  the  demand 
for  wom^i  in  Ashanti  the  surrounding  country  must  be 
greatly  drained  of  its  female  population,  while  none  horn  in 
the  kingdom  are  ever  taken  to  these  neighboring  diBtricta  to 
supply  their  losses.  All  kinds  of  expedients  are  practiced 
to  procure  wives*  Girls  are  betrothed  at  a  very  ear!y  age, 
andj  of  course,  with  no  reference  to  their  personal  preferences. 
Cases  are  mentioned  where  they  are  betrothed  even  when 
not  more  than  five  years  of  age.  An  Ashanti  lady  regards 
it  as  a  very  flattering  token  of  admiration  to  have  overtures 
made  for  a  young  daughter,  and  it  is  said  engagements 
even  earlier  than  this  are  sometimes  actually  made.  The 
girl,  however  early  be  trot  bed  j  is  generally  left  with  her 
moth^  until  she  attains  to  wojnanhood,  the  husband-e^ect- 
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aMf  In  Uie  mean  tinie,  makiiig  oocaecmal  presents  to  boUi 
myoHker  aod  daughter.  An}  liberties  tak^^  with  a  girl  xmd^ 
betrothmetit  by  a  tUird  petson^  ia  regarded  and  treated  in 
the  szime  mantier  as  if  tliev  had  been  tekea  with  one  of  the 
man's  mamed  womeii.  Adultery  is  not  tmoommon,  though 
gererelj  puiui^hed  when  detected*  In  some  parts  of  Western 
Africa  it  Is  punished  with  the  loss  of  an  ear,  the  noae,  nr  a 
inger.  In  Aahanti  it  i»  usually  pnmihed  bj  £ne,  and,  as  a 
general  thing,  according  to  the  rank  of  the  man  who  liAS 
been  offended^  and  the  ability  of  the  oSender  to  pay.  If  a 
man  is  unable  to  pay  the  reasonable  demand  made  for  Eocb 
an  o^'^ise;  be  may  be  sold  or  put  to  death,  tbou^  these  ex- 
treme mea^ure^  are  not  oflen  resorted  to.  In  some  parts  tji 
I  he  oountiy  it  is  regarded  as  a  mark  of  magnanitnity  to  over^ 
look  these  as  mere  peccadilloes.  If  a  man  has  a  Tery  lat]ge 
cortege  of  women  he  can  afFord  to  allow  of  some  encroaeh- 
jnents  of  this  kind  without  feelings  of  jealou^  or  resent^ 
mttlt.  On  the  other  hand^  any  violent  retaliation  indicates 
a  measure  of  personal  jealousy  which  always  belittles  a  man 
in  the  eyes  of  an  African  community. 

The  Aslianti  wife  is  not  placed  on  a  footing  of  social 
equality  with  her  husband.  He?  position  is  a  menial  one. 
and  ^he  seldom  aspires  to  any  thing  higher  than  merely  to 
gratify  the  passions  of  her  husband.  She  never  takes  a 
leat  at  the  social  board  with  him.  Ind^  it  would  be  re- 
^uded  as  a  degradation  on  the  part  of  the  husband*  The 
different  women  of  Ijis  households  **  *  given  concert  among 
''theiiiielve^  bring  each  their  quota  of  food,  and  set  it  before 
their  Jordj  each  one  taking  np  a  small  portion  of  their  re- 
spective dishes  and  eating  it  in  hia  presence^  as  evidence  that 
they  have  not  uBed  poison  in  the  preparation  of  his  food^  then 
retire  to  their  respective  houses,  while  he  partakes  of  his  re- 
past alone,  Ilis  smaller  children j  and  generally  those  of  the 
wives  who  have  provided  his  food,  gather  around  him  with 
their  little  wooden  bowls  to  re^^ive  at  his  handj  a  portion 
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of  the  superabuodaat  sopply  tbat  hsm  been  mi  before  him. 
He  feels  great  pleasure  la  feeding  Ma  little  onea ;  indeed  this 
ii  almost  the  gulj  way  in  which  he  can  gaia  anj  hold  upon 
their  afiectioDs^  or  induce  any  feelings  of  filial  regard  toward 
himself. 

One  of  the  king's  sisters  or  some  other  female  relative  ex* 
ercises  as  much  authority  over  the  women  of  the  kingdom  as 
the  king  himself  does  over  the  men.  She  is  not  independent 
f>f  the  kingf  however,  and  her  jurisdiction  is  often  restrieted 
to  the  supervision  of  the  royal  seraglio,  and  she  no  doubt  finda 
m  many  little  quarrels,  and  big  ones  too,  to  settle  as  she  can 
well  manage.  All  of  the  principal  men  of  the  country  like- 
wise make  one  of  their  wives  the  head  of  the  othete*  In 
most  cases  her  decisions  are  regarded  as  final;  but  there 
ma  J-  be  an  appeal  to  the  head  of  the  family,  whose  adjudiea^ 
tions  seldom  amount  to  any  thing  more  than  merely  soften- 
ing down  the  matter  ai  far  as  possible* 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  form  any  thing  like  a  satisfac- 
tory estimate  of  the  population  of  any  portion  of  Western 
Africa,  Ko  census  is  ever  taken,  and  it  would  look  almost 
like  an  invidious  aftair  to  strike  the  balance  so  closely  be- 
tween the  relative  strength  of  different  kingdoms*  The  king- 
dom of  Ashanti  in  some  periods  of  its  past  history  must  hare 
had  a  large  population.  In  the  war  with  the  northern  king- 
doms, of  which  several  afterward  became  tribtitaiy,  it  is  said 
thfit  a  hundred  thousand  men  were  killed.  This  is  no  doubt 
exaggerated;  but  the  number  was  probably  very  large*  In  the 
single  massacre  at  Anamabo,  in  1807^  where  there  were  Eu- 
ropeans to  take  cognizance  of  the  matter,  it  is  sdd  that  eight 
thousand  people  were  killed;  and  the  Ashantis  regarded 
these  as  but  a  handful  compared  with  those  that  were  killed 
in  their  northern  wars.  The  population  of  Kumasi,  the  cap- 
ital of  Ashanti,  has  been  variously  estimated,  by  white  men 
who  have  been  there,  from  fifteen  to  two  hundred  thousand, 
McQueen,  in  his  Geographical  Survey  of  AMca,  ailer  bring- 
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iitg  together  the  estimates  of  Bowdleb,  Dtipuis,  ajid  olbers, 
eomea  to  the  oondusion  that  the  popuLition  is  probably  abofit 
lOOfCMKJ :  Mid  3Hr.  Beecham,  who  derives  liis  information  from 
Mr.  Freeman,  a  higliJjr  respectable  misdonarj  at  Cape  Coast, 
and  one  who  baa  had  better  ntieans  of  forming  a  correct  jadg* 
ment  on  the  subject  than  any  other  man  living,  adopts  the  estl^ 
mate  of  MM^neen  as  being  the  nearest  to  the  true  state  of  the 


The  same  author  estimates  the  population  dt  Ash  and 
proper  at  1^000,000.  Including  the  population  of  the  triV 
Qtaiy  province  he  euppoees  it  would  not  be  less  than 
3,000,000.  If  we  include  the  maritime  population  from 
Cape  Appolouia  to  the  Hiver  Volta,  the  entire  population  of 
the  Gold  Coast  would  amount  to  four  or  five  millions. 
This^  however,  can  be  regarded  only  as  qm  approximation 
to  the  true  result.  The  slave-trade  and  the  desolating  wars 
of  the  early  part  of  the  uiijeteenth  century  no  doubt  re* 
I'diiced  the  population  very  considerably.  But  the  suppress 
^  sion  of  the  slave-trade  and  thirty  years  of  uninterrupted 
peace  have  repaired  this  breajch  to  some  extent,  so  that  it  m 
now  very  nearly  as  great  as  it  ever  was. 

The  soil  is  productive,  and  yields  abundantly  Indian  com, 
sugar-cane,  yams,  potatoes,  plantains,  bananas,  ground  nuts, 
melons,  onions,  and  various  other  articles  of  food,  and  many 
kinds  of  tropical  froit. 

Cotton,  indigOj  and  coffee  are  raised  in  sufficient  quanti- 
ties for  the  present  demand,  but  they  might  be  increased  in- 
definitely, and  no  doubt  will  be,  as  the  people  advance  in  civ- 
ilization. 

The  style  of  building  in  Ashanti  is  not  unlike  that  along 
the  sea-coast  already  described.  Tlieir  liouses  are  built  with 
clay  walls,  generally  one  story  highj  and  covered  with  grass 
thatch.  Sometimes  they  are  very  large^  and  have  many 
rooms.  The  walls  and  doors  are  painted  with  a  species  of 
chalk,  and  pictures  of  animsls  and  grotesque  %ures  of  all 
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kinds  are  drawn  upon  their  doors  and  window 'shuttera. 
The  houses  of  the  nobles  and  principal  men  are  eo  conBtruct- 
ed  as  to  incloeo  a  hollow -square,  into  wliich  the  aparlments 
of  the  diflerent  wives  ail  open*  The  Bide  fronting  the  main 
street  haa  a  projection  of  the  roofj  some  eight  or  ten  feet, 
under  which  there  are  lounges,  and  where  the  master  of  the 
house  receiver  hia  visitors. 

The  Ashantis  are  well  versed  in  many  of  the  mechanic 
arts.  They  manufacture  gold  ornaments  of  vaHoas  kinds, 
and  many  of  them  with  much  real  taste.  They  fabricate 
sworde^  agri  cult  anil  implements  j  wooden  stools^  and  cotton 
cloths  of  beautiiul  figures  and  very  substantial  texture. 
Their  only  perfect  dye  is  the  indigo  blue.  To  get  a  red 
color  to  work  into  the  web,  they  not  nafrequently  unravel 
yards  of  crimson  silk  velvet,  which  they  procure  at  Cape 
Coast  for  this  purpose. 

Asbanti  Las  a  lai"ge  amount  of  commerce  with  the  inte- 
rior kingdoma  of  Africa.  Kumasi  is  occasionally  visited  by 
caravans  from  Housa^  Bomou,  and  Timbucktu,  and  it  is 
said  tliere  have  been  caravans  even  from  Cairo  and  Tripoli, 
The  chief  exports  of  the  coimtiy  are  gold  dast,  ivory,  and 
the  gm-a  nut^  A  portion  of  the  gold  dust  and  most  of  the 
ivoiy  are  taken  to  the  forts  on  the  sea-coast  and  exchanged 
for  European  manufactures.  Much  gold  goes  by  way  of 
Housa  to  Timhucktu,  and  irom  thence  to  the  Barbary  States. 
The  gnra  nut  is  a  species  of  largo  red  bean,  of  a  bitter  taste, 
but  greatly  prized  for  its  tonic  properties.  It  grows  on  a 
tree  resembling  somewhat  the  mi^olia,  and  is  to  be  found 
only  along  the  sea-coast  regions.  The  tree  bears  a  large  num- 
ber of  pods,  in  appearance  and  size  not  unlike  a  cucumber. 
Each  of  these  pods  contains  a  half-dozen  or  more  of  the^  ir- 
regiUar-shaped  beans.  They  are  greatly  prized  by  the  inte- 
rior nations,  and  especially  by  travelers  who  have  to  perform 
long  jonmeySj  and  many  times  without  sufficient  food. 

The  gold  is  procured  both  by  wasliing  and  digging.     The 
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ml  ev^7  whcfB  in  Afihanti  seems  to  be  tiii|s«giBtea  inih 
il,  sEpd  Im^  ipisatkiim  are  procuyBJ  ^ron  ttm  mamd  etea  of 
llie  mree$B  <ii  Knma^ri.  Tboe  are^  bevdes,  Terj  lick  niiieBy 
sad  ef|)eda]]y  in  Gamaa^  wliem  tlie  fotd  is  procwreJ  in  Isrge 
Janets.  The  toim^  are  tctj  imperrectty  worked,  and  some 
of  the  richest  ar^  sacred  to  Iheir  leticlie^  and  ai^  not  irarked 
at  all  These  mines  w^uld,  na  doolit^  have  long  moat  ^Ikn 
info  tfa€  haodi  of  white  meo  and  haire  had  their  Tslm^  fiiBj 
ifiltedy  but  tow  tviro  diflieulties ;  first,  the  A^haulb,  a  ternbfe 
iiOtfde  of  savages^  would  ha^e  to  be  conquered  and  dnven  oot 
of  Ibe  oounlff ;  and  next,  the  imheallhineas  of  the  coontry, 
which  no  sword  could  overcome,  would  thorougyj'  pirreiit 
wbtte  loen  from  woi^iog  them.  It  is  best  for  both  whites  and 
blaciti  that  these  nuoes  should  be  worked  juBt  as  thej  are. 
The  world  is  not  suiering  for  the  want  of  gold,  and  the  com- 
paratively small  quantities  that  are  brought  to  the  eea-coast  by 
I  he  Ailhantift  keep  them  in  contioual  interoouise  with  civil- 
%mi  men,  and  ullimatelj,  no  doubt,  will  be  the  means  of  in- 
trc^lueing  dvi  ligation  and  ChriBtianity  among  them» 

Among  the  darkest  features  in  the  histoiy  of  this  people 
tre  the  cruel  and  bloodj  humai]  eacrificcss  which  are  annu- 
alljr  made  to  the  royal  ancestors.  The  savage  and  atrocious 
cruellies  practiced  on  these  occasions  are  perhaps  without  a 
pifallel  in  the  hititoiy  of  the  world.  AJl  who  have  read  an 
aacount  of  these  horrid  details  are  constantly  reminded  of 
tho  declaration  of  the  Word  of  God,  that  "  the  dark  places 
of  the  earth  are  filled  with  habitations  of  cruelty."  A  more 
detailed  account  of  these  practices  will  be  ^ven  under  the 
haad  of  the  ftupei^titious  customs  of  the  country. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

SLAVE  COAST. 

Decline  ef  African  Kingdoms  and  the  Causes  of  it.— Benin,  when  dis- 
ooyered. — People  converted  to  Christianity  in  consequence  of  the 
King  having  a  white  Wife. — ^Yoruba. — Abeokuta. — Dehomi,  a  ter- 
rible Despotism. — ^War,  the  Pursuit  of  the  Nation. — ^Regiment  of 
Women. — ^Treaty  to  break  up  the  Slave-trade. — Christianity  alone 
can  restore  Peace  and  Prosperity  to  the  Country.      .    ^ 

The  Slave  Coast,  so  called  &om  the  great  number  of  slaves 
who  have  been  exported  from  this  part  of  the  country,  ex- 
tends from  the  River  Yolta,  on  the  west,  to  the  Niger,  in  the 
Gulf  of  Benin,  on  the  east.  Between  these  two  rivers,  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  south,  and  the  Kong  Mountains  on  the 
north,  are  included  the  three  kingdoms  or  countries  of  De^ 
homi,  Yoruba,  and  Benin. 

The  two  last  are  no  longer  under  independent  organized 
governments,  but  the  names  still  apply  to  the  countries  where 
these  governments  once  existed. 

Dehomi,  too,  though  it  still  continues  to  be  governed  by 
a  smgle  chief,  has  probably  passed  the  meridian  of  its  glory 
and  power,  and  is  tending  toward  disorganization.  This  has 
been  the  genef^  tendency  of  things  in  the  whole  of  Western 
Africa  for  more  than  two  centuries.  If  we  can  rely  upon 
the  accounts  of  the  earlier  voyagers  to  the  coast,  and  espe- 
cially those  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  there 
were  in  those  days  many  and  comparatively  powerful  n^ro 
kingdoms  in  this  portion  of  Africa.  But  they  have  long 
since  been  broken  up  into  many  small  independent  com- 
munities, who  have  little  or  no  traditionary  knowledge  of 
the  more  extended  organizations  which  <)nce  existed  among 
their  forefathers. 
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This  deterioration  J  for  it  can  acarcely  be  regarded  "in  auv 
other  light,  is  to  be  aacribed  to  a  variety  of  causes*  One  of 
the  most  important  of  which  undoubtedly  has  been  the  prev- 
alence of  the  foreign  slave-trade.  It  is  quite  obseryable, 
that,  in  those  regions  where  the  traffic  has  been  carried  on 
with  the  most  vigor,  there  the  process  of  disorganization  and 
deterioration  has  been  the  most  rapid.  Nor  could  it  well  be 
otherwise.  The  veiy  measures  which  were  employed  in  car- 
rying on  this  traffic^  at  least  over  three-fonrths  of  the  coun- 
try, were  in  themselves  quite  sufficient  to  undermine  the 
foundations  of  any  government  in  the  world.  For  a  long 
term  of  year's^  slaves  were  procured  on  the  part  of  these 
lai*ger  and  more  powerful  governments  by  waging  war  against 
their  feebler  neighbors  for  this  express  purpose ;  and  in  this 
way  they  not  only  cnt  off  all  the  sources  of  their  own  pros^ 
perity  and  wealth j  but  the  people  themselves j  while  waging 
this  ruthless  and  inhuman  wai'faiT,  were  imbibing  notions 
and  principles  which  would  make  it  utterly  impossible  for 
them  to  cohere  long  as  organized  nations. 

As  soon  as  the  external  supply  began  to  failj  these  laiiger 
communities  commenced  to  prey  upon  their  own  vitals*  The 
penalty  of  death,  in  the  case  of  criminalsj  was  commuted  into 
a  bill  of  sale  and  transportation,  and  when  men  were  too 
tardy  in  I'endering  themselves  obnoxious  to  this  penalty, 
false  accusations  were  brought  forward  and  sustained,  and 
especially  on  the  charge  of  witchcraft ;  so  that  it  became  a 
frequent  occurrence  that  persons  were  taken  to  the  slave  fac- 
tories  and  sold  as  slaves^  who  themselves,  and  perhaps  not 
more  than  a  few  weeks  or  months  previously j  had  been  par- 
ties to  the  selling  of  their  fellow-men  nnder  the  same  cir- 
cumstances* Distrust  J  jealousy,  hatred,  and  suspicion,  grew 
up  rapidly  in  the  midst  of  these  transactions^  and  soon  made 
it  impossible  for  people  to  live  together  in  peace  and  har- 
mony in  the  midst  of  such  outrages* 

There  is  something,  likewise,  in  the  very  nature  of  their 
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iOper&titioua  notions  and  customs  which  Fenders  it  imposaibk 
for  the  people  to  dwell  together  in  peac«  and  quietness*  The 
belief  in  witcho^t^  and  tlie  unjyst  measurei  employed  to 
purge  the  commtmitj  of  its  injurious  effects,  are  better  calcu- 
lated to  keep  the  people  in  a  state  of  constant  perturbation 
than  to  effect  peace  and  hamionj.  And  as  these  notions  and 
practices  have  constantly  been  growing  worse,  It  wtm  aim  oat 
in^possible  for  any  large  political  organ izat ion  to  hold  together. 

Tbe  general  intercourse  established  about  this  time  be- 
tween themselves  and  white  men  contributed,  no  doubt,  to 
hasten  the  downAill  of  existing  govemmeots.  It  was  a  new 
element  throi^Ti  into  the  body  politic.  From  the  time  that 
white  men  iirst  visited  their  shores  and  spread  before  them 
the  products  of  civilized  art,  it  became  a  ruUng  passion  with 
the  Africnn  to  court  their  favor,  and  secure  for  himself  as 
large  a  sliare  of  these  coveted  treasures  as  he  possibly  eould. 
Kivakiee  grew  out  of  this  passion,  and  no  pains  or  means 
wei'e  spared  in  endeavors  to  supplant  each  other  in  Uie  white 
man*e  esteem*  This  led  to  the  breaking  up  of  the  larger 
communities  into  almost  as  many  fragments  as  there  were 
ambitious  men  to  head  them.  Kor  has  this  ruUng  pasgioii 
•  subsided  even  at  the  present  day, 

Benin,  the  most  easterly  of  these  provinces,  was  discovered 
by  the  Portuguese  in  1485,  Alfonso  de  Aviro,  the  discov- 
erer^  on  his  return  to  Europe  was  accompanied  by  an  Em- 
bassador from  the  King  of  Benin  to  tlic  Court  of  Portugal, 
with  the  request  that  Christian  missionaries  might  be  sent  to 
instruct  his  people  in  the  principles  of  Christianity,  Fer- 
nando Po  w^as  dispatched  immediately  to  the  Gulf  of  Benin, 
and  after  discovering  the  island  which  bears  his  name,  be 
ascended  the  Benin  Kiver  to  a  place  called  Gaton,  where  he 
founded  a  Portuguese  aettlement.  A  church  w^as  planted  at 
this  place  soon  after,  and  it  is  said  that  more  than  a  thou- 
sand persons  in  a  very  short  time  were  baptized  and  regis- 
tered among  the  adherents  of  Home. 
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At  a  later  period,  aceording  to  Barbot^  the  King  of  Benin 
engaged  to  bring  hiB  entire  kingdom  over  to  the  Hdmaa  Cath- 
olic iaith  if  the  priosts  would  provide  himi^dth  a  white  wife. 
An  embassij  yvm  immediately  dispatched  to  the  neighboring 
island  of  St.  Thomas^  where  there  was  a  conaidcrable  white 
population ;  and  a  strong  appeal  was  made  to  the  Chriatian 
feeling  of  the  msterhoodj  one  of  whom  had  the  courage  to 
look  the  matter  in  the  face,  and  aetuallj  accepted  the  haod 
of  his  sable  majesty^  She  ought  to  have  been  canonized,  but 
it  is  not  known  that  this  deed  of  self-sacrifice  ever  received 
any  special  notice  from  the  Father  of  the  Church. 

The  Portuguese  did  not  long  retain  possession  of  Benin- 
The  kingdom  was  much  mpre  contracted  than  was  at  first 
supposed ;  ita  commercial  resources  were  camparati%*ely  lim- 
ited, and  the  countiy  proved  to  be  exceedingly  unhealthy. 
They  continued  to  purchase  slaves  here  up  to  a  very  recent 
period,  but  their  inlluence  over  the  country  has  always  been 
less  than  that  of  England  and  other  European  nations*  No 
traces  of  Koman  Catholicism  are  found  among  the  present 
inhabitants  of  the  country ;  and  perhaps  a  more  degraded  or 
barbarous  people  are  nowhere  else  to  be  found  on  the  coast  of 
Africa, 

Many  years  since  the  kingdom  was  divided  into  two  mi- 
nor provinces,  one  of  which  is  still  known  as  Benin,  and  the 
other  as  Waree,  The  capital  of  Benin  covers  a  hu^e  extent 
of  ground,  but  does  not  contain,  according  to  Captain  Adams, 
more  than  15,000  inhabitants.  The  town  and  island  of 
Waree,  which  is  the  principal  sea-port  and  commercial  de- 
pot of  the  kingdom^  has  a  population  of  something  like 
5000. 

The  Dutch,  English,  and  French  have  aU  had  trading  es- 
tablishments at  these  places  at  different  times.  None  of 
them,  however,  have  attempted  to  form  permanent  settle- 
ments here.  The  country,  or  the  maritime  portions  of  it, 
being  encompaased  and  penetrated  by  the  various  minor  liv- 
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era  whicli  form  the  outlet  of  the  Niger,  is  low,  flatj  and 
marsh  J,  and  is  perhaps  the  moat  unhealthy  for  Europeans 
of  any  portion  of  Western  Africa. 

Formerly  the  slave-trade  was  carried  on  here  very  estens* 
ively,  but  the  Englieh  squadron  found  it  eomparatively  easy  to 
keep  it  in  check,  in  consequeoce  of  the  calms  wliieh  prevail 
in  tlieso  latit tides,  and  wbicli  enabled  them  to  make  prizesi 
of  nine-tenths  of  the  vessels  which  attempted  to  escape  -with 
cargoes  of  slaves.  In  consequence  of  the  rcBtraints  imposed 
upon  the  slave-trade,  the  people  of  Eenin  have  turned  their 
attention  to  commerce  in  the  natural  products  of  the  cotin- 
try,  and  already  the  rivers  in  this  vicinity^  especially  that 
know^  as  the  Bonny  Biver,  havo  become  the  largest  and  most 
flourishing  palm-oil  marts  on  the  "whole  coast.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  there  are  seldom  less  than  twelve  or  fifteen  large-sized 
ships,  mostly  from  Liverpool,  lying  in  the  Bonny,  receiving 
cargoes  of  palm*oil,  and  the  quantity  exported  yearly  is  very 
great,  and  is  C4>iistantly  increasing. 

The  character  and  habits  of  the  native  population  here  are 
very  bad.  Tliey  arc  thievish,  turbulent,  gi*ossly  addicted  to 
intemperance,  and,  were  it  not  for  the  fear  of  supsmary  pun- 
ishment by  the  men*of-vvar  on  the  coast,  they  would  Eot  at 
any  time  hesitate  to  perpetrate  the  most  atrocious  villain- 
iea  upon  the  white  men  who  visit  their  country.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  whites  who  are  engaged  in  this  trade  do  not  al- 
ways maintain  the  best  character  for  sobriety  and  morality ; 
and  the  deeds  of  outrage  perpetrated  by  them  in  this  dark 
comer  of  the  woridj  not  only  upon  each  other  but  upon  the 
natives  of  the  country,  are  by  no  means  favorable  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  moral  or  social  condition  of  the  country* 

Yoruha  (formerly  Yarriba)  lies  to  the  west  of  Benin,  and 
between  it  and  the  kingdom  of  Dehorn i,  but  is  greater  in 
ejEtent  than  either.  It  extends  from  the  sea-coast  to  the 
Nigerj  which  separates  it  from  the  kingdom  of  Nufl,  In 
formers  years  the  whole  of  thia  extensive  region  of  country 
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WBM  united  under  one  sovereigii,  but  it  has  long  since  been 
broken  tip  into  many  petty  prindpalities,  whick  are  bound 
together  by  no  firiendly  or  political  bonds.  The  diemember* 
ment  of  the  government  was  occasioned  in  part  by  the  prev- 
alence of  the  foreign  Bl&¥&-tradie,  and  portly  by  the  invasion  of 
the  FellatahBj  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  since.  The  ea.5t«m 
and  northern  portions  of  the  country  at  the  present  time  are 
nrtuaUy  under  the  domination  of  the  Fellatahf^  while  the 
southern  and  western  districts  are  inhabited  by  the  Ketu, 
Egba,  and  other  aboriginal  tribes.  The  principal  sea-port 
of  Tomba  is  Lagos,  and  thia,  in  a  great  measore,  ia  in  the 
hands  of  the  Popo  people,  who  came  from  the  country  of 
Ardm  to  the  west.  Lagos  for  many  years  past  has  been  a 
moet  notable  slave  mart^  and  was  one  of  the  laai  to  be  oo^ 
erced  into  the  abandonment  of  the  tra^c^  Situated  on  the 
sea-eoast^  at  the  mouth  of  a  large  river  which  penetrates  to 
the  heart  of  Yoruba,  and  on  the  banks  of  a  navigable  lagoon, 
extending  from  the  Volta  on  the  west,  and  commoni  eating 
with  the  principal  outlets  of  the  Niger  to  the  ea&t,  it  had 
extraordinary  advantages  for  carrying  on  the  slave-trade ;  and 
for  a  term  of  more  than  twenty  years  it  was  prosecuted  with 
the  utmost  vigor,  in  despite  of  all  the  efforts  of  the  British 
squadron  to  put  an  end  to  it,  A  large  number  of  Portu- 
guese and  Spanish  slave- tradeis  settled  here,  and  by  them 
the  natives  were  trained  to  the  arts  of  civilized  warfare,  so 
that  when  it  was  finally  determinedj  in  1852,  to  storm  and 
take  the  place,  the  people  made  such  a  formidable  resistance 
that  it  cost  the  British  squadron  many  valuable  lives  before 
their  object  was  accomplished.  The  place  is  now  virtually 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  British  Grovemment,  and  it  is 
retained  with  the  view  of  keeping  the  tntOie  in  slaves  in 
check. 

Desolated  and  disoi^anized  as  Yomba  ts,  a  nucleus  c£  life 
and  order  has  recently  been  formed  in  the  heart  of  it,  which^ 
from  present  appearanees,  promises  to  restore  order  and  har- 
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mony  at  no  very  remot©  day.  About  thirty  years  ago  a  few 
small,  and  almost  desponding  tribes  or  bandsj  that  were  con- 
stantly annoyed  and  threatened  by  the  slave-hiints  carried  on 
in  the  country,  betook  theTOselyes  to  a  notable  cavern  near 
the  banks  of  the  Ogun,  and  about  eeventy-iivc  miles  from 
the  sea-€oast,  as  a  place  of  safety  and  refuge  from  their  ene-* 
mies.  lo  the  course  of  time  they  were  joined  by  others  in 
tlie  sam^  circumstances,  and  tkey  leagued  together  for  their 
mutuat  defense.  At  first  they  were  feeble,  were  afraid  to 
venture  ^v  from  their  place  of  concealment,  and  were  com- 
pelled to  feed  upon  hemes,  roots,  and  such  articles  of  food 
as  they  could  pick  up  about  their  lurking-place.  As  they 
increased  in  numbers,  however,  thej  engaged  in  agriculture 
and  built  themselves  hous^,  and  under  the  guidance  of  an 
excellent  and  liberal-minded  man  by  the  name  of  Shodeke, 
all  these  various  bands,  of  which  it  is  ^d  that  there  were 
the  remnants  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  towns,  were  consoli- 
dated into  one  govemmentp  They  continued  to  increase  un- 
til 1853,  twenty-eight  years  from  its  commencement,  when 
it  is  said  that  their  population  amounted  to  80,000 ;  by  some 
it  baa  been  estimated  at  150,000-  The  place  received  the 
name  of  Understone,  or  Abeokuta,  in  honor  of  the  <^vern 
where  the  lii-st  pioneers  found  a  shelter  and  a  place  of  con- 
cealment. 

About  fifteen  years  since  a  number  of  re-captives  from 
Sierra  Leone,  who  had  formerly  been  taken  from  this  region 
of  country,  after  having  received  an  education  and  acquired 
a  little  property,  purchased  a  smaU  vessel  and  visited  Badagry 
and  Lagos  for  trade.  Here  they  became  ac4]nainted  with 
many  of  their  own  nation,  and  some  whom  they  had  known 
before  they  were  taken  away  from  their  homes.  They  ac- 
quired much  information  about  the  country  generally,  and  es- 
pecially about  Abeokuta,  which  had  grown  up  so  rapidly,  and 
made  so  noble  a  stand  against  the  slave-trade.  When  tbe^  re- 
tumed  to  Sieira  Leone,  and  gave  information  about  what  they 
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had  learned  of  the  character  and  prospects  of  Understone,  large 
numbers  of  the  ro-captives  immediately  resolved  to  return  to 
their  native  land ;  some  with  the  view  of  making  wealth, 
others  with  the  expectation  of  meeting  relatives  from  whom 
they  had  long  heen  separated,  and  others  from  the  atiU  higher 
iCiotive-s  of  carrjring  that  precious  Gospel  which  they  had 
heard  at  Sierra  Leone  to  their  benighted  countrymen. 

Several  of  these  companies  immediately  set  out,  a  part  of 
whom  landed  at  Badagry  (the  port  from  which  the  Landers 
set  ont  on  their  e:xploration  of  the  Niger),  and  others  at 
Lagos,  all  of  whom  ultimately  reached  Aheoknta.  In 
the  course  of  tlu^ee  years,  from  1839  to  1842)  it  is  said  that 
Aheokuta  received  an  accession  of  five  hundred  persons  from 
SieiTa  Leone,  These  emigrants  carried  with  them  the  little 
property  they  had  amassed ;  many  of  them  were  educated, 
and  somewhat  accustomed  to  the  habits  of  civilized  life,  and 
a  few  were  devoted  Christians^  who  came  in  the  fullncFig  of 
the  Gospel.  They  were  kindly  and  cordially  i"«cdved  by  tlie 
people  of  Abcokiita,  and  not  a  few  met  their  relatives,  and, 
in  a  few  cases^  parents  and  children  who  had  been  separated 
for  twenty  years  or  more  were  brought  together.  This  gave 
new  life  and  energy  to  the  whole  community-  Misdonaries 
from  Sierra  Jjeone  and  England  followed  these  emigrants, 
and  in  a  short  time  schools  were  formed  and  churches  erect- 
ed; and  perhaps  there  is  no  spot  in  the  whole  heathen  world 
where  the  cause  of  Christianity  and  eivilia^ation  have  made 
more  steady  or  rapid  progi'css  than  here  during  the  last 
twelve  or  fifteen  years.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  men 
connected  with  this  enterprise  is  a  man  of  the  name  of 
Crowther  (in  the  Tomba  language  he  was  called  Adgai). 
He  was  a  native  of  the  country,  and  was  embarked  as  a  slave 
on  hoard  of  a  slaver  at  Eadagiy,  in  1822.  TJiis  vessel  waa 
captured  by  a  man-of-war,  and  taken  to  Sierra  Leone.  Here 
he  received  a  good  education,  was  converted,  and  became  a 
minister  of  the  Gkispeh     He  was  among  the  first  to  return 
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to  bis  natiye  country  and  hoist  the  Christian  banner  in  this 
dark  portion  of  the  earth,  and  has  ever  since  been  on©  of  the 
mo^t  (^ectiv©  members  of  tlie  missionaiy  band-  He  still  re- 
maina  in  thiB  good  work,  and  is  now  laboriousty  engaged  in 
translating  the  Bible  mto  the  Yomba  language.  He  found 
his  own  mother  and  several  of  his  sisters  here,  and  has  since 
had  the  great  satisfaction  of  seeing  them  become  humble  fol« 
lowers  of  the  Lord  Jesus* 

Crowther  is  a  very  uncommon  man,  both  on  account  of 
his  eminent  piety'  and  his  high  intellectual  qualifications ;  and 
his  histoiyj  in  some  of  its  particularSj  reminds  one  of  many 
incidents  in  the  lives  both  of  Joseph  and  Moses,  His  attain- 
ments LU  learning  furnish  a  happy  illustration  of  the  capacity 
of  the  negro  for  improvement,  and  the  high  and  honorable 
destiny  wliieh  awaits  his  country  when  it  is  brought  under 
the  influence  of  Christianity  and  ciiilizatioD. 

We  see,  too,  in  the  history  of  this  man^  and  the  great  enter- 
prise of  which  he  may  ba  regarded  m  the  head,  the  legitimate 
results  of  missionaiy  labor.  The  missionaries  at  Sierra  Leone 
had  labored  through  many  a  long  and  tedious  night ;  little  or 
no  visible  impression  was  made  upon  the  minds  of  the  people  at 
first ;  time  after  time  their  number  was  thinned  out  by  death;' 
on  several  occasions  both  they  and  their  Christian  friends  in 
England  discussed  the  question  whether  the  mission  should 
not  b©  given  up.  But  wiser  and  heavenly  councils  prevailed. 
Hie  work  was  continued,  prayer  was  sent  up  to  Heaven, 
the  showers  of  IHvine  grace  began  to  descend  upon  their 
work,  and  now  the  richest  fruits  are  being  gathered,  not  only 
at  Sierra  Leone,  but  in  the  fej'-off  region  of  Toruba  i  and 
perhaps  before  a  very  distant  day  its  influence  will  be  felt  in 
the  heart  and  the  remotest  comer  of  Africa* 

The   King  of  Dehomi   watched  the  growing  power  oi" 
Abeokuta  with  an  evil  eye.     Something  more  than  thre.^ 
years  ago  he  set  in  motion  a  large  army  with  the  view  of 
flestrtiying  this  gi^eat  and  growing  city,  and  reducing  its  inhab- 
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itanta  to  slavery.  But  the  saine  suparintending  Providence 
which  preserved  this  community  during  t!ie  period  of  their 
infancj  and  weakness,  was  over  them  in  this  more  imminent 
danger.  Frajer  was  offered  up  by  many  Chrisdans  within 
the  walls  of  the  town,  and  was  heard.  The  king  made  a 
desperate  assault  upon  the  place,  but  he  mot  wilh  a  most 
unexpected  anil  spirited  resistance.  The  engagement  was 
tarried  on  outside  of  the  walls  for  several  hours,  when  the 
Dehoman  army  waa  compelled  to  give  way,  and  it  is  be- 
lieved that  the  king  himseif  would  have  been  captured  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  desperate  and  almost  frantic  fury  with 
which  his  Amazons  defended  his  person. 

The  Abeokutans  had  been  trained  for  this  desperate  emer- 
l^cy  by  an  American  missionary  who  was  residing  there  at 
tb^  time,  and  who  had  himself  once  been  in  some  of  our  own 
engagements  in  Mexico.  The  people  remember  his  name 
and  his  services  with  much  gratitude,  though  there  haa  been 
no  published  account  of  this  fact  bqfore* 

Dehorai  b  the  largest  and  most  powerful  of  all  these  na- 
tions. Its  government  is  an  absolute  despotism,  and  if  re- 
gard be  had  to  the  superstitious  veneration  which  the  peo- 
ple entertam  for  their  sovereign,  and  the  atrocious  cruelties 
that  are  constantly  perpetrated  by  them  at  his  bidding,  it 
has  scarcely  any  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

It  lies  between  the  kingdom  of  Ashanti  on  the  west,  and 
Yoruba  on  the  east,  and  estends  from  the  sea-eoast  on  the 
Bonth  to  the  Kong  Mountains  on  the  north,  being  nhout  a  hun- 
dred and  eighty  miles  wide  and  about  two  hundred  in  length* 
Very  little  was  known  of  the  existence  of  this  people  until 
the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century*  They  are  supposed, 
howevefj  to  have  been  the  same  mentioned  by  Leo  Africa- 
mis  under  the  name  of  Dauma,  whom  he  represents  as  liv- 
ing in  that  regioo*  Their  first  appearance  on  the  sea-coast 
was  about  the  year  1724.  At  that  time  a  notable  king,  of 
the  name  of  Gruat^a  Trudo,  overran  and  conquered  the  king- 
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dom  of  Ardra^  which  laj  betTveen  him  and  the  sea-coast. 
At  the  same  time  an  English  factor,  of  tEe  name  of  BuMnch 
Lamb  J  was  captured  and  ttdieii  as  a  prisoner  to  Abomi,  the 
capital  of  Dehomi,  He  was  detained  here  three  years,  but 
treated  with  much  kindness,  and  wtis  allowed  to  have  free 
com*.^pondence  with  the  agents  of  the  West  African  Corn- 
pan  j  at  Cape  Coast.  The  account  which  he  gave  of  the 
state  of  the  conntiy  at  that  time  is  veiy  nearly  as  applica- 
ble to  it  at  the  present  day  as  it  was  then, 

A  few  years  subsequent  to  the  first  invasion  of  the  sea- 
coast  regions  by  tEic  Dehomansj  a  second  was  provoked  by 
the  LDJudicioua  interference  of  the  European  factors  in  the 
local  affmi*s  of  the  country.  At  this  time  Whydab,  the  prin- 
cipal settJemcnt  on  tlie  sea-coast,  "was  reconqueredj  and  all  the 
European  factories  at  Jaquin  and  other  places  in  the  neigt- 
borhood  were  destroyed.  The  merchantSj  officerB,  and  others, 
connected  with  these  foreign  establishmentg,  were  made  pris- 
oners ;  all  of  whom  J  hoiveverj  were  soon  after  set  at  liberty, 
with  the  exception  of  the  English  governor  of  Wliydab,  who 
was  put  to  death  for  Laving  instigated  the  people  to  throw 
off  the  Dehoman  yoke. 

Since  that  period  to  the  present  the  kings  of  Debomi  have 
held  absolute  sway  over  Whydah,  and  have  exacted  tribute 
from  all  the  sea-port  towns  on  this  part  of  the  sea-coastj  and 
especially  from  Fopo,  Porto  Novo,  and  Badagry,  where  the 
foreign  slave-trade,  until  within  a  very  short  period,  w^as  car- 
ried on  almost  with  as  much  vigor  as  at  Whydah  Itself,  Mr. 
Eobert  Morris,  an  English  trader,  visited  Abomi  in  1772, 
and  a  few  years  afterward  published  an  account  of  his 
journey,  and  the  state  of  tho  country  at  that  time.  Dr. 
M^Leod  visited  the  Slave  Coast  in  1803^  and  published  an- 
other volume  on  Dehomi.  Within  a  few  years  past  the 
country  has  been  successively  visited  by  Mr.  Dnncanj  English 
Yice-consul  at  Whydah ;  by  Lieutenant  Forbes,  of  the  Brit- 
ish navy;  and  T^v,  Thomas  Freeman,  of  the  Weskyatt  mis- 
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don  at  Cape  Coast ;  all  of  whom  bave  published  full  aad 
corroborative  accounts  of  the  actual  stsiQ  and  conditioa  of 
that  countrjr,  so  that  what  was  formerly  published  of  the 
atrocious  cruelties  perpetrated  here  are  no  longer  to  be  re- 
garded &3  fabulous. 

The  Tgi»^g  is  one  of  the  most  absolute  tyrantf^  in  the  world; 
and  being  regarded  as  a  demi-god  bj  his  own  subject^  hb 
actions  are  neyer  questioned-  No  person  ever  approaches 
him,  even  his  fiivorite  chiefs,  without  prostrating  themBelves 
at  full  length  on  the  ground^  and  coveTing  their  faces  and 
heads  with  earths  It  is  a  grave  offense  to  suppose  that  the 
Mng  cats,  drinksj  sleeps,  or  perforins  any  of  the  ordinarj 
functions  of  nature.  His  meals  are  always  t^en  to  a  secret 
place,  and  any  man  that  has  the  misfortune  or  the  temeritj 
to  cast  his  ejes  upon  him  in  the  act,  is  put  to  death*  If  the 
king  drinks  in  public,  which  is  done  on  some  extraordinary 
occaaionSj  his  person  is  concealed  by  having  a  curtain  held 
up  before  him,  during  which  time  the  people  prostrate  them- 
selves^ and  afterward  shout  and  cheer  at  the  very  top  of  their 
voices,  • 

The  king  is  the  absolute  proprietor  of  the  land,  the  people, 
and  eveiy  thing  that  pertains  to  his  domain^  The  people  are 
his  slaves,  and  they  must  come  and  go  at  hb  command ;  and 
what  ia  very  marvelous  (and  can  be  accounted  for  only  by 
the  fact  that  they  look  up  to  him  m  a  god),  they  are  pleased 
to  have  it  so.  It  is  a  great  honor  to  enjoy  his  favor,  and  no 
man  wishes  to  die  otherwise  than  fighting  his  battles.  The 
women  of  the  country,  of  all  ages  and  conditions,  ar©  his  ab- 
solute property.  Parental  claim  is  unknown.  No  man  can 
have  a  wife  unless  she  is  purchased  from  the  king  or  ia  con- 
ferred upon  him  as  a  reward  of  bravery.  Not  only  all  the 
native-bom  women  of  the  country,  but  aU  those  taken  in  the 
predatory  wara  he  ia  constantly  waging  against  his  ndghbors, 
are  his  absolute  property,  and  can  be  disposed  of  only  ac- 
cordmg  to  his  good  pleasure.     The  present  king  has  appro- 
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piiated  no  lesa  tbaa  three  thousand  women  to  his  own  use. 
The  iinmb^r  belonging  to  his  head  warriors  depends  upon 
thair  braveiy,  but  no  one  k  allowed  to  have  a  number  large 
enough  to  suggest  most  rcmotclj  any  idea,  of  riTaliy  with 
the  king*  It  is  well  kaown  that  many  of  the  wives  of  the 
king  must  be  sacrificed  at  the  death  of  their  lord,  and  this, 
no  doubt  J  is  a  powerful  molivo  to  induce  them  to  take  the 
best  care  of  him,  and  prolong  bis  life  as  much  as  possible,  but 
never  deters  any  irom  freely  entering  into  thia  honored  rela- 
tionstitp. 

At  the  death  of  the  king  it  is  not  nncommon  for  his  wives 
to  ^1  upon  each  other  with  knives^  and  lacerate  themselves 
in  the  most  cruel  and  barbarous  manner;  and  this  work  of 
butchery  is  continued  until  they  are  forcibly  restrained. 

The  women  of  the  country  are  distributed  once  a  year. 
When  they  are  Bold,  which  is  always  the  caso  except  where 
they  are  given  as  rewards  of  merit,  it  b  always  for  a  fixed 
price.  The  purchaser  lays  down  the  stipulated  sum  at  the 
feet  of  the  king,  and  must  receive  just  such  an  one  as  his  car 
price  may  suggest,  whether  young  or  old,  mckly  or  healthy. 

Most  of  the  stouter  women  are  reserved  to  make  soldiers ; 
and  what  is  very  remarkable,  under  the  peculiar  training  to 
which  thoy  are  subjected,  they  are  said  to  constitute  the 
bravest  portion  of  the  king's  army.  The  number  in  the  army 
at  the  pr^ent  time  is  said  to  be  about  5000.  The  king 
places  impHdt  reliance  upon  their  bravery,  and  prefers  to  be 
snrroonded  by  tliem  in  times  of  imminent  periL  They  are 
^thoroughly  organized,  have  their  own  officers,  and  in  all  reg- 
^  ular  engagements  have  an  important  post  assigned  them.  It 
is  to  their  hravery  and  desperate  fighting  that  the  present 
king  is  indebted  for  the  preservation  of  his  life  in  his  late  dis- 
astrous assault  upon  Abeokuta,  During  the  sojourn  of  Viee- 
eonsul  Duncan  and  Lieutenant  Forbes  at  the  capital,  the 
king  made  frequent  displays  of  his  female  regiments.  They 
were  engaged  in  sham-fights^  and  made  to  force  their  way 
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through  hedges  of  thom-bashea,  to  show  how  they  sarpiiie 
their  enemies  by  falling  upon  their  towns.  These  Amazons 
«ge  mtiskcta  and  all  other  implements  common  in  AJQican 
warfare.  They  become  very  athletic  and  masculiiiej  and  re- 
tain no  true  feminine  refinement.  When  they  would  re- 
proach each  other  for  imbedlity  or  cowardice  j  they  say  "You 
are  a  man." 

For  two  centuries  or  more  the  Dehoman  soldiery  have 
bad  little  else  to  do  than  to  wage  war  for  the  purpose  of  cap- 

[  turiog  slaves.     The  surrounding  countryj  in  consefluence,  haa 
en  kept  in  a  state  of  constant  perturbation ,  and  some  of 

[  the  fairest  portions  of  the  land  have  been  utterly  exhausted 

^by  these  desolating  wars*  The  King  of  Ashanti  has  rich 
gold  mines,  and  he  has,  therefore,  had  much  less  motive  to 
follow  up  the  slave-trade.  Indeed  for  many  years  past  the 
European  traders  on  the  Gold  Coa^t  were  not  in  the  habit 
of  bujing  slaves;  and  the  King  of  Ash  an  ti  consequently  had 
BO  outlet  for  hj3  slaves,  even  if  he  had  been  dispo&ed  to  car* 
ly  on  this  traffic.  The  King  of  Dehomi,  on  the  other  hand, 
had  no  other  revenue  than  what  was  derived  from  it ;  and 
as  the  Portuguese,  Spanishj  and  others  engaged  in  this  busi- 
ness made  Whydah  their  head-quarters,  there  was  always 

'a  greater  demand  for  slaves  than  the  king  could  supply,  and 
his  slave-hunts  were^  therefore^  plied  witli  little  or  no  inter- 
mission. The  blodtading  squadron^  wbkh  the  British  gov- 
ernment has  kept  on  this  part  of  the  coast  for  several  yeare 
pastj  has  weil*nigh  put  a  stop  not  only  to  the  trade  but  the 
perpetqal  wars  which  the  King  of  Dehomi  waged  for  the  pur- 
pose of  keeping  it  up.  The  king  has  recently  entered  into 
a  treaty  for  the  entire  abandonment  of  this  nefarious  busi- 
uesa,  and  peace,  it  is  hoped,  will  once  more  be  restored  to 
this  unhappy  and  distracted  country.  This,  if  it  is  to  be 
a  permanent  measure,  will  form  a  marked  crisis  in  the  hls- 
tory  and  condition  of  this  whole  region.  The  countiy  has 
natural  resources  which,  if  properly  developed,  will  f"'^** 
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it  one  of  the  finest  portions  of  Weitem  Africa.  The  soil  Is 
good,  the  seasons  are  regular  and  faTorable  for  agrieultnral 
improvementSj  and  its  geographical  position  furnishes  every 
ikcility  for  commercial  enterprise.  The  products  of  the  conn- 
tiy  are  Indian  cornj  manioc,  yams,  potatoes,  beans,  ground 
nuts,  plantains,  and  bananas.  Cotton  is  produced  to  a  Hmit- 
ed  extent,  and  might  bo  increased  almost  indefinitely.  But 
palm-oil  will,  no  doubt,  become  the  great  article  of  export. 
It  may  be  produced  here  to  an  almost  unlimited  extent,  and 
the  people  will  soon  discover  that  it  will  afibrd  them  a  Jai'ger 
and  far  more  certain  profit  than  the  slave-trade  ever  did. 
It  will  require  years,  however,  before  all  the  desolations  df 
the  tbrmer  traffic  are  fully  repaired.  Not  only  have  all  the 
surrounding  nations  been  exhausted  and  worn  out  by  the  wars 
of  the  King  of  Dehomij  but  they  wei'e  rapidly  drying  up  all 
the  resources  of  his  own  kingdom.  It  was  necessary  not 
only  to  supply  the  foreign  demand,  but  the  graves  of  all 
the  royal  ancestors,  as  in  Ashanti,  must  be  watered  every 
year  with  the  blood  of  human  sacrifices.  Criminals  (those 
that  were  esteemed  so  by  the  laws  of  Dehomi)  were  put  to 
death  in  great  numbers  every  year;  and  what  seems  almost 
incredible  to  civilised  and  Christian  people,  wars  were  fre- 
quently waged  for  the  express  purpose  of  getting  human 
skulls  to  pave  the  court-yard  jjnd  ornament  the  walls  of  the 
palace.  And  not  only  was  the  nation  desolated  by  this 
reckless  and  unnatural  waste  of  human  life,  but  the  whole 
country  was  burdened  with  a  most  oppressive  system  of  tax- 
ation that  had  well-nigh  extinguished  the  last  spark  of  na- 
tional hfcj  and  all  to  furnish  the  means  of  the  most  lavish 
and  unheard  of  waste  of  property  on  the  part  of  the  king  that 
can  be  conceived.  Like  the  King  of  Aahanti,  he  is  heir  to 
the  property  of  ail  his  people.  Every  subject  is  regarded 
as  a  slave,  and  pays  an  annual  tax  of  head  money. 
men  of  the  country  all  belong  to  the  kingy  ant 
sold  to  their  husbands,  the  revenue  from  this  i 
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immeiifle*     The  king  has  the  largest  share  of  i^  the  slaves 

;  that  are  captured  in  his  wane^  and  he  reeeiTes  a  certain  per- 
centage upon  every  iadividnal  exported  from  his  dominions. 
Aad  BO  in  relatioa  to  the  internal  corameTce  of  the  countij> 
A  tax  is  imposed  upon  every  article  of  food,  clothing,  etc*, 
that  passes  from  the  hands  of  one  person  to  another.  Smug- 
gling and  fraud  are  rifcj  no  doubt,  hut  the  king's  revenneaj 
nevertheless,  are  very  great. 

Under  all  these  adverse  influenees  the  country  has  deterio- 
rated very  rapidly ^  and  especially  during  the  few  years  that 
the  slave-trade  was  shut  up  almost  entirely  to  this  particular 
section  of  the  coast.  Forbes  and  Duncan  estimate  the  pres- 
ent poptdation  of  Dehond  proper  at  not  more  than  two  hun- 
dred thousand.  His  army,  which  is  very  great  in  proportion 
to  the  general  population,  is  estimated  at  twejity  thousandj 
of  whom  five  thousand  are  women.  A  very  considerable 
amount  of  this  aggi'egate  population  is  made  up  of  captives 
and  slaveSj  so  that  the  original  Dehoman  population  is  re- 
duced to  a  small  amount. 

The  sea-port  towns  over  which  the  King  of  Dehomi  claims 
jurisdiction  are  Popo,  Whydah,  Porto  Novo,  and  Badagry. 
Of  these  "Whydah  is  the  largest,  and  is  most  completely  un- 
der his  juriBdictiou.  It  has  a  population  of  ten  or  twelve 
thousand,  which  is  of  a  very  mixed  chiuaeterj  and  in  some 
respects  one  of  the  worst  people  in  the  whole  country.  Be- 
sides the  ancient  native  population,  there  are  adventurers 
here  from  Cape  Coast,  free  blacks  from  Brazil,  brought  here 
by  Portuguese  slave-traders  as  domestics,  or  natives  who  re- 
turned here  after  obtaining  thdr  freedom  in  Brazil,  and  re- 
captives  from  Sierra  Leone*  There  are  also  many  mnlat- 
toes,  the  children  of  Portuguese  and  iSpanish  slave-traders, 
who  have  lived  here  in  considerable  numbers  for  a  long  time 
past.  This  mixed  population,  with  Portuguese  training,  and 
under  the  strict  surveillance  of  the  agents  of  the  King  of  De- 
homi,  have  made  progress  in  little  else  than  vic«,  and  their 
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pre-emiJience  in  this  re&pect  is  scarcfily  to  be  questioned. 
There  is  no  plaoe  where  there  is  more  intenae  heatheniBm ; 
and  to  mention  no  other  feature  in  their  superstitions  prae- 
ticeSj  the  worship  of  snakes  at  this  place  fiilly  illnstrates  this 
reinar!k>  A  house  m  the  middle  of  the  town  is  provided  for 
the  exdusive  use  of  these  reptiles,  and  thej  maj  be  seen 
here  at  anj  time  in  very  great  numbers.  They  are  fed,  and 
more  care  is  taken  of  them  than  of  the  human  inhabitants 
of  the  place.  If  they  are  seen  straying  away  they  must  be 
brought  back ;  and  at  the  sight  of  them  the  people  prostrate 
themselves  on  the  ground,  and  do  them  all  poasiblQ  rever^ 
ence.  To  kill  or  injure  one  of  them  is  to  incur  the  penalty 
of  death.  On  certain  occasions  they  arc  taken  out  by  the 
priests  or  doctors,  and  paraded  about  the  streets,  the  bearers 
allowing  them  to  coil  themselyes  around  their  arms,  necks^ 
and  bodies.  They  are  also  employed  to  detect  persons  who 
have  been  guilty  of  witchcraft.  If  in  the  hands  of  the  priest 
they  bite  the  suspected  person,  it  is  sure  evidence  of  his  guilt, 
and  no  doubt  the  serpent  is  trained  to  do  the  will  of  his 
keeper  in  all  such  cases.  Images,  usuaUy  called  greegree^i  of 
the  most  uncouth  shape  and  form^  may  be  seen  in  all  parts 
of  the  townj  and  are  worshiped  by  aU  classes  of  persons. 
Perhaps  there  is  no  place  where  idolatry  is  more  openly 
practiced,  or  where  the  people  have  sunk  into  deeper  pagan 
darkness. 

The  Wesleyan  Migsionaiy  Society  of  England  have  had  a 
mlsaonaiy  station  at  Badagiy  for  some  years,  and  not 
without  some  important  and  encouraging  tokens  of  success. 
Measures  are  in  contemplation  for  the  establishment  of  a 
second  at  Whydah,  and  a  third  at  Ahomi.  The  king,  it  is 
thought^  is  more  favorable  to  Christian  missions  now  than 
he  formerly  was.  And  certain  it  is,  that  nothing  but  the 
Gospel  of  Christ  ram  ever  rescue  this  miserable  people  from  ' 
their  deep,  deep  degradatiouj  and  every  philanthropic  heart 
will  rejoice  when  the  remedy  is  applied. 
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CHAPTER  XTL 

SUPERSTITIOUS  NOTIONS  OP  NORTHERN  GUINEA. 

No  well-established  Form  of  Religion. — ^Belief  in  one  Supreme  Being. 
— Fatore  Existence. — ^Transmigration. — Spirits  of  dead  Men. — ^Fe- 
tichism. — ^Demonolatiy. — ^Worship  of  Animals. — Judaism. — ^Witch- 
craft— "Red-water  OrdeaL" — ^Funerals. 

It  is  not  an  easy  task  to  give  a  full  and  satisfactoiy  expo- 
sition of  the  religious  creed  of  the  pagan  tribes  of  A&ica. 
Those  who  have  lived  longest  in  the  country,  and  have  had 
the  best  opportunities  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with 
the  subject,  have  not  always  been  able  to  satisfy  their  own 
minds  in  relation  to  what  they  really  believe  and  hold  as 
their  religious  creed.  This  arises  from  a  variety  of  causes. 
One  of  the  principal  of  which,  undoubtedly,  is  that  there  is 
no  well-defined  system  of  false  religion  which  is  generally  re- 
ceived by  the  people.  There  are  a  few  leading  notions  or 
outlines  of  a  system  that  prevail  in  all  parts  of  the  country ; 
but  all  the  details  necessary  to  fill  up  these  outlines  are  left 
to  each  man's  fiancy,  and  the  answers  given  to  inquirers  on 
the  subject  are  almost  as  various  as  the  characters  of  the 
persons  to  whom  they  are  submitted.  And  such  is  the  pre- 
dominancy of  the  imagination  in  the  mental  constitution  of 
the  negro,  that  he  can  scarcely  discriminate  between  what 
is  traditionary  in  his  religious  creed  and  what  is  the  re- 
sult of  his  own  fanciful  imaginings.  Another  difiiculty 
arises  from  the  extreme  reluctance  of  the  people  to  make 
known  their  superstitious  notions.  This  may  arise  from 
their  characteristic  dread  of  ridicule,  for  they  seem  not  to 
be  insensible  of  the  weakness  and  puerility  of  their  systems 
of  religion,  and  naturally  shun  the  scrutiny  of  white  men. 
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dose  obserratioii  and  prolonged  experience  have^  however^ 
thrown  some  Ugbt  on  this  intricate  subject,  and  the  follow- 
ing outlines  may^  regarded  as  fiiUy  and  satisfactorilj  estab- 
lished. 

The  belief  in  one  great  Supreme  Being,  who  made  and  up^ 
holds  all  things,  is  univei^aL  Nor  is  thiii  idea  imperfectly 
or  obscurely  developed  in  their  minds.  The  impression  b 
5Q  deeply  engraved  upon  their  moral  and  mental  nature,  that 
any  system  of  atheism  strikes  them  as  too  absurd  and  pre- 
posteroua  to  require  a  denial.  Every  tbing  which  transpires 
in  the  natural  world  beyond  the  power  of  man,  or  of  spirits, 
who  arc  supposed  to  occupy  a  place  somewhat  higher  than 
man,  is  at  once  and  spontaneouE^ly  ascribed  to  the  agency  of 
God.  All  of  the  tribes  in  the  country  with  which  the  >^Titer 
hag  become  acquainted  (and  they  are  not  few)  have  a  name 
for  Godj  and  many  of  them  have  two  or  more,  signiticant  of 
hia  character  as  a  Maker,  Preserver,  and  Benefactor.*  The 
people,  however,  have  no  correct  idea  of  the  character  or  at- 
tributes of  the  Deity-  Destitute  of  revelation,  and  without 
any  other  means  of  forming  a  correct  conception  of  his  moral 
naturej  they  naturally  reason  up  from  their  own  natures,  and^ 
in  consequence,  think  of  him  as  a  being  like  themselves.  Nor 
have  they  any  correct  notion  of  the  control  which  God  exei^ 
cises  over  the  affairs  of  the  world.  The  prevailing  notion 
seems  to  be  that  God,  after  having  made  the  world  and  filled 
it  with  inhabitants^  retired  to  some  remote  comer  of  the  uni- 
verse,  and  has  allowed  the  affairs  of  the  world  to  come  under 
the  control  of  evil  spirits ;  and  hence  the  only  religious  wor- 
ship that  is  ever  performed  is  directed  to  these  spirits^  the  ob- 
ject of  which  is  to  court  their  favor,  or  ward  off  the  evil  ef- 
fects of  their  displeasure. 


*  In  tke  Grabo  coantry,  N^swa  is  the  common  name  for  God;  but 
he  is  sometimes  called  Gep,  indicativi^  of  hia  chAmcter  ns.  a  Maker. 
In  Ashanti  he  has  two  immeSf  li^,  Yankan^ion,  which  aigiu&ea  *^my 
Great  Friend,"  and  I'emi,  "my  Maker/* 
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On  Bome  Tare  ocoisioDs,  as  at  the  lutMcation  of  an  Im- 
portant  treaty,  or  when  a  man  is  condemned  to  diink  the 
** red- water  ordeal,"  the  name  of  Gk)d  is  solemnlj  invoked; 
and  wliat  is  worthy  of  nole,  is  InToked  t/iree  titnea  with 
marked  precision.  Whether  this  involves  the  idea  of  a 
Trinity,  w©  shall  not  pretend  f o  de<ide ;  but  the  fact  itself 
is  worthy  of  record-  Many  of  the  tribes  speak  of  the  Son 
of  God.  The  Greboa  call  him  Greh^  and  the  Amina  people^ 
according  to  Pritchard,  call  I^itti  Sanhmibum* 

The  belief  in  a  future  state  of  existence  is  equally  preva- 
lent- A  natiYe  AMcan  would  as  soon  donbt  his  present  as 
bis  future  state  of  being ;  but  he  has  no  clear  or  8atisfact<My 
notions  of  the  place,  circumslanees^  or  conditions  of  his  fu- 
tnre  life*  The  belief  it^df  b  implied  in  the  intercouFse 
i  which  they  profess  to  maintain  with  the  spirits  of  their  de- 
ceased friends,  the  clothing,  fumitnre,  and  ornaments  which 
'  fire  deposited  at  their  graves  at  the  time  of  their  burial,  and 
the  food  which  they  statedly  take  them  for  yeare  afterward, 
and  in  their  idea  of  dretmis,  which  they  always  construe  as 
visits  from  the  dead*  The  only  idea  of  a  future  state  of  re- 
tribution is  implied  in  the  use  of  a  separate  burial-place  for 
those  who  have  died  by  the  **  red- water  ordeal,"  or  who  have 
been  guilty  of  grossly  wicked  deeds* 

The  doctrine  of  transmigration  is  very  common.     Hence 
animab  inhabiting  certain  localities,  as  the  monkeys  near 
Fishtown,  crocodHea  near  I>ix  C'ove,  snakes  at  Whydah,  are 
sacred,  because  they  are  supposed  to  be  animated  by  the  spir- 
its of  the  dead-     Where  a  child  hears  a  strong  resemblance, 
either  physical  or  m^tal,  to  a  deceased  relative,  it  is  said  to 
have  inherited  his  soul.     Native  priests  pretend  to  hold  in- 
tercourse with  the  spirits  .of  children  who  are  too  young  to 
^  talk,  or  to  make  known  their  wants.     Their  crying  is  often 
I  ascribed  to  dissatisfaction  at  the  name  that  has  been  gi%*eii 
>  them,  at  the  unsuitable  nature  of  their  food^  or  something 
else  of  a  similar  nature. 
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The  Greboe,  aa  well  as  other  tiibes  along  the  Bea^board^ 

haye  a  vagtie  notion  of  a  purgatorial  state.  But  this  the^  un- 
doubteiiij  borrowed  iTom  tho  Eoman  Catholic  priests^  who 
vlfliled  the  country  during  the  seventeenth  century  for  the 
purpose  of  propagjating  Clm&tianity  among  its  newly-discov- 
ered inhabitauta* 

The  spirits  of  the  dead  are  supposed  to  mingle  freely  with 
the  Uving,  Any  sudden  or  strong  impresaions  made  upon  the 
imagination,  or  any  striking  fancies  that  may  arise  in  their 
minds  J  are  supposed  to  be  brought  about  by  the  agency  of  at- 
tendant spirits- 

Any  admonitions^  warninpi,  or  cautions  that  may  come 
to  them  through  their  dreams,  are  regarded  as  coming  £rom 
the  same  souree^  and  they  seldom  £kii  to  avail  themselves 
of  these  hints  and  cautiousj  however  preposterous  they  may 
be.  Unaccustomed  as  they  are  to  rely  upon  their  own  judg- 
ments in  the  ordinary  afikirs  of  hfe,  and  without  any  su- 
perhuman revelation  to  guide  them  in  the  path  of  duty^  it 
is  not  surprising  that  they  are  eager  to  receive  communi- 
cations from  the  spirits  of  their  deceased  fricndsj  especially 
as  tliey  are  BUppoeed  to  have  emergetl  from  the  uncertain- 
ties and  darkneea  of  this  to  the  dearer  light  of  another 
world- 
Men  are  prone  enough  to  ootirt  this  intercourse  mm.  with 
the  light  of  a  divine  revelation  in  their  hands.  How  much 
stronger  does  this  propensity  naturally  become  where  tbey  arc 
entirely  destitute  of  it ! 

Petic/iism  and  I}e7iion(}lainf  are  nndoubt<slly  the  leading  and 
prominent  forms  of  rehgion  among  the  pagan  tribes  of  Africa. 
They  are  entirely  distinct  from  each  other,  but  they  run  to- 
gether at  so  many  points,  and  have  been  so  much  mixed  up 
by  those  who  have  attempted  to  write  on  the  subject,  that  it 
is  no  easy  matter  to  keep  them  separated. 

A  fetich  J*  strictly  speaking,  is  little  else  than  a  charm  or 
*  From  the  PonogweSic  word /^/iVo,  a  charm ^  omukt. 
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amulet,  worn  about  the  perBon  or  set  up  at  some  convenient 
place j  for  the  purpose  of  guarding  agaioat  some  apprehended 
evil  or  securing  some  coveted  good. 

In  the  Anglo- African  parlance  of  the  coast,  they  are  vari- 
ously called  grisgi^  (greegrees),  Jujus  ( jeujeus),  and  fetiches^ 
but  all  signifying  the  same  thing,  A  fetich  may  be  made  of 
a  piece  of  wood,  the  liorn  of  a  goatj  the  hoof  of  an  antelope, 
a  piece  of  metal  or  ivory,  and  needs  only  to  pa^  through  the 
consecrating  hands  of  a  native  priest  to  receive  all  the  super- 
natural powers  which  it  is  supposed  to  pa^isess.  It  is  not  al- 
ways  certain  that  they  possess  extraordinary  powers.  They 
must  be  tried,  and  give  proof  of  their  efficiency  before  they 
can  be  implicitly  trusted. 

If  a  man,  while  wearing  one  of  them,  has  some  wonderiul 
escape  from  danger,  or  has  had  good  luck  in  trade,  it  is  as- 
cribed to  the  agency  of  his  fetich,  and  it  is  cherished  hence- 
forward as  a  very  dear  friend,  and  valued  beyond  price.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  he  has  been  disappointed  in  Bome  of  his 
speculations,  or  been  overtaken  by  some  sad  calamity,  his  fe- 
tich is  thrown  away  as  a  worthless  thing,  without,  however, 
impairing  hb  coafidenco  in  the  efficacy  of  fetiches  in  gcncraL 
He  hag  simply  been  unfortunate  in  having  trusted  to  a  bad 
one,  and  with  unimpaired  confidence  he  seeks  another  that 
win  bring  him  better  luck- 
Where  a  person  has  experienced  a  series  of  good  luck, 
through  the  agency  of  a  fetich^  he  contracts  a  feeling  of  at- 
tachment and  gratitude  to  it;  begins  to  imagine  that  its 
efficiency  proceeds  from  some  kind  of  intelligence  in  the  fe- 
tich itself,  and  ultimately  regards  it  with  idolatrous  vener- 
ation. Hence  it  becomes  a  common  practice  to  talk  famil- 
iarly with  it  as  a  dear  and  faithful  fHend,  pour  rum  over 
it  as  a  kind  of  oblation,  and  in  times  of  danger  call  loud* 
ly  and  earnestly  upon  it,  as  if  to  wake  up  its  spirit  and 

The  purposes  for  which  fetiches  are  used  are  almost  with- 
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out  number.  One  guards  againBt  Bieknegs,  another  agaiuEt 
drought,  and  a  third  against  the  disasters  of  war*  One  is  used 
to  draw  down  rain,  another  secures  good  crops,  and  a  third 
fills  the  sea  and  rivers  with  fishes,  and  makes  them  willing 
to  be  taken  in  the  fidhenuan^s  oet^  Insanity  is  cured  by  fo- 
tidies,  the  sterility  of  women  is  remoTod^  and  there  is  scarcely 
a  single  evil  incident  to  human  life  which  may  not  be  over- 
come by  this  means ;  the  only  condition  anneixed  is  that  the 
right  kind  of  fetich  be  employed.  Some  are  intended  to  pre- 
serve life,  others  to  destroy  it.  One  inspires  a  man  with  cour- 
age, makes  him  invulnerable  in  war,  or  paralyzes  the  energy 
of  an  ad%^ersary. 

Sometimes  they  are  made  for  the  express  puipoee,  and  are 
commissioned  with  autiiority  to  put  any  man  to  death  who 
violates  a  law  that  is  intended  to  be  specially  sacred  ^id 
binding. 

There  are  several  classes  of  fetiches,  for  each  of  which 
there  is  a  separate  name*  One  of  these  classes  embraces  such 
as  are  worn  about  the  person,  and  are  intended  to  shield  the 
wearer  from  witchcraft  and  all  the  ordinary  ills  of  human  life. 
They  are  expected  to  bring  him  good  luck,  inspire  him  with 
courage  and  wisdom.  Another  class  are  such  as  are  kept  in 
their  dwellings,  having  a  particular  place  assigned  themj  and 
correspond  in  the  offices  they  perform  to  tlie  peuates  of  old 
Romans.  They  have  also  national  fetiches  to  protect  their 
towns  from  fire,  pestilence,  and  from  surprise  by  enemies. 
They  have  otlicrs  to  procure  rain,  to  make  frnitful  seasons, 
and  to  cause  abundance  of  game  in  their  woods,  and  fish  in 
their  waters.  8omc  of  these  are  suspended  along  tlic  high- 
ways, a  larger  number  are  kept  under  rude  shanties  at  the 
entrance  of  their  idllages ;  but  the  most  important  and  sacred 
are  kept  in  a  house  m  the  centre  of  the  village,  where  the 
Bodeh  or  high  priest  lives  and  takes  care  of  them.  Most  of 
these^  and  especially  those  at  the  entrances  of  their  vjllages, 
are  of  the  most  uncouth  forms — representing  the  heads  of  an- 
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imaJs  or  human  being;^^  and  almost  always  with  a  formidable 
pair  of  homa,  Lai^e  earthen  pots  fdled  with  bees  aro  fre* 
queatly  found  among  tbeae  fetiches — ^the  beea  being  regarded 
Bomewbat  as  a  city  guard* 

The  practice  of  using  fetiches  is  imirerial^  and  is  so  com- 
pletely inwrought  into  the  whole  texture  of  society ,  that  no 
just  account  can  be  given  of  the  moral  and  social  condition 
of  the  people  that  does  not  assign  this  a  prominent  place. 

One  of  the  iirst  things  wbich  saltites  the  eyes  of  a  stran- 
ger after  planting  his  feel  upon  the  shores  of  Africa,  is  the 
spnbola  of  tbig  rehgion.  He  steps  forth  &om  the  boat  un- 
der a  canopy  of  feticheSj  not  only  as  a  security  for  Ins  own 
safety,  but  as  a  guaranty  that  he  does  not  carry  the  ele- 
ments of  mischief  among  the  people ;  he  finds  them  sn^end- 
ed  along  every  path  he  walks ;  at  every  junction  of  two  or 
more  roads ;  at  the  crossing-place  of  every  stream ;  at  the 
base  of  every  large  rock  or  overgrown  forest  tree ;  at  the  gate 
of  eveiy  village ;  over  the  door  of  every  housej  and  around 
the  neck  of  every  human  being  whom  he  meets*  They  are 
set  up  on  their  farms,  tied  around  their  fruit  trees,  and  are 
fastened  to  the  necks  of  their  sheep  and  goats,  to  prevent  them 
from  being  stolen.  If  a  man  trespasses  upon  the  property 
of  Ilia  neighbor  in  defiance  of  the  fetiches  he  has  set  up  to 
protect  it,  be  is  confidently  expected  to  auflfer  the  penalty  of 
his  temerity  at  somo  time  or  other.  If  he  is  overtaken  by 
a  formidable  mahuly  or  lingering  sickness  afterward,  even 
should  it  he  after  the  lapse  of  twenty,  thirty,  or  forty  years, 
ha  is  known  to  be  sufiTeiiog  the  consequence  of  his  own 
rashness. 

And  not  only  are  these  fetiches  regarded  as  having  power 
to  protect  or  punish  men,  but  they  are  equally  omnipotent 
to  shield  themselves  from  violence.  White  men  are  frequent- 
ly challenged  to  test  their  invulnerability,  by  shooting  at 
them  I  and  if  they  are  destroyed  in  this  way  (and  this  is  a 
very  common  occurrenceX  the  only  admission  is,  that  that 
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particulftf  fetich  had  no  ^cdal  virtues,  or  it  would  have  de- 
fended itsell 

It  13  almost  impossible  for  persons  who  have  been  brought 
up  under  this  sjstcm  ever  to  divest  themselves  fully  of  its  in- 
fluence. It  has  been  retained  among  the  blacks  of  this  coun* 
trjr,  and  especially  at  the  Souths  though  in  a  less  open  formj 
even  to  the  present  day,  and  probably  will  never  he  fully 
abandoned,  until  they  have  made  much  higher  attainments 
in  Christian  education  and  civilization.  On  some  of  the 
plantations  at  the  South,  as  well  as  in  the  West  Indies,  where 
there  has  been  less  Christian  culturej  egg-shells  are  bung  up 
in  the  comer  of  their  ciiimueys  to  cause  the  chickens  to  ilour* 
ish^  an  extracted  tooth  is  thrown  over  the  house  or  worn 
around  the  neck  to  prevent  other  teeth  from  achizig  i  and 
real  fetiches,  though  not  known  by  this  name,  are  used  about 
their  persons  to  shield  them  from  ^ckneas^  or  from  the  effocta 
of  witchcraft. 

The  natives  of  Africs,  though  so  thoroughly  devoted  to 
the  use  of  fetiches,  acquire  no  feeling  of  seeurity  in  conse- 
quence of  using  them.  Perhaps  their  only  real  influence  is 
to  make  them  more  insecure  than  they  would  have  been 
without  them.  Ther6  is  no  place  in  the  world  where  men 
feel  more  insecurity.  A  man  must  be  careful  whose  com- 
pany he  fceeps^  what  path  he  walks,  whose  house  he  entera, 
on  what  stool  he  seats  himself^  where  he  sleeps.  He  knows 
not  what  moment  he  may  place  his  foot  or  lay  his  hand  upon 
some  invisible  engine  of  mischief  or  by  what  means  the  seeds 
of  death  may  be  implanted  in  his  constitution » 

The  parings  of  their  fmger-nodls  and  the  hair  of  the  head 
must  be  carefully  concealed,  or  they  may  be  converted  into 
a  fetich  for  the  destruction  of  the  person  to  whom  they  he- 
long. 

A  fetich,  like  a  sharp  instrument,  if  unskillfully  used,  or 
if  applied  otherwise  than  in  strict  accordance  with  the  di- 
rections given  by  the  priest,  may  bo  the  ruin  of  the  very 
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man  "who  bas  procured  it  for  the  d^strucdon  of  some  one 
else. 

The  use  of  fetiches  ^-bich  have  the  power  of  taking  away 
life  is  justifiable  under  certain  circumstances,  A  man  is  jus- 
tified in  setting  up  one  about  hia  premises  to  destroy  the  life 
of  any  one  who  should  attempt  to  take  away  his  own*  He 
may  guard  his  property  in  the  same  way^  or  use  a  fetich  to 
recover  it  when  stolen  ► 

But  fetichea  are  chiefly  used  as  a  defense  against  witch- 
craft, and  probably  had  their  origin  in  connectioii  with  this. 
Of  this,  however,  we  will  speak  more  fully  in  another  place. 

The  beUef  in  the  existence  of  spirits,  who  are  supposed  to 
eontrol  the  aflairs  of  men,  is  co-extensive  with  the  use  of 
eharms  and  fetiches*  Whether  the  natives  of  the  country 
have  the  Jewish  distinction  between  dtaboloi  and  daimonia  in 
Northern  Guinea  is  not  certainly  known,  but  the  inhabitants 
of  Southern  Guinea  undoubtedly  have.  It  is  universally  ad- 
mi  ttedj  however,  that  there  is  great  di  verity  of  character 
among  the  spirits  with  which  they  have  to  deal,  whatever 
may  have  been  their  origin.  Some  are  regarded  as  good 
spirits^  and  their  kind  ofiiccs  are  earnestly  sought  Houses 
are  built  for  their  accommodation,  and  frequent  offerings  of 
food  J  driukj  clothing,  and  furniture  arc  taken  to  them.  Na- 
tive priests  pretend  to  hold  intercourse  with  them,  and  be- 
come media  between  the  dead  and  the  living.  The  means 
by  which  this  intercoui'se  is  held  is  always  veiled  in  mystery , 
but  quite  as  satisfacLoiy  proofs  are  given  of  the  reality  of  the 
intercourse  as  are  furnished  by  our  modern  spiiitualists ;  and 
it  is  highly  probable  that  the  latter  might  have  their  witf 
sharpened  by  making  a  visit  to  Africa,  and  availing  them- 
selves of  the  experience  of  the  brotherhood  there.  Undoubt- 
edly it  is  a  much  older  practice  in  Africa  than  in  America, 
it  commands  almost  universal  assent  there,  and  on  this  ac- 
count, at  least,  it  ought  to  command  the  respect  of  the  more 
modem  explorers  of  the  art  here. 
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There  are  other  spirite,  however,  whose  presence  and  in- 
fluence arc  greatly  deprecated ;  and  all  sorts  of  means  are 
employed  to  expel  tbcm  from  their  houses  and  viUagea* 
They  are  supposed  to  cause  drought j  famine^  pestilence,  war, 
and  all  sorts  of  evil*  Offerings  are  tendered  to  them  to 
cause  them  to  withdraw  their  wratb,  and  tlie  utmost  cau- 
tioaancss  is  practiced  not  to  provoke  their  displeasure.  In- 
deed  J  the  idea  seems  to  bcj  though  not  very  definitely  put 
forth  in  their  religious  ereed^  that  there  are  two  great  spirite, 
or  classes  of  spirits,  which  preside  over  the  affairs  of  men ; 
one  of  which  is  good  and  benevolentj  and  the  other  stem  and 
resentful ;  and  that  the  spirits  of  dead  men  take  rank  with 
one  or  the  other  of  these,  accord mg  as  tlity  have  been  vir- 
tuous or  wicked  in  this  world.  They  are  more  particnlai' 
about  the  religious  worship  they  offer  to  the  evil  spirits  than 
to  the  other,  which  is  to  be  accounted  for  from  the  fact  that 
their  sense  of  guilt,  and  dread  of  punishment^  is  a  much  stron- 
ger feeling  in  their  minds,  than  any  emotions  of  love,  or  grat- 
itude for  fevors  received. 

On  the  Gold  Coast  there  are  stated  occasions,  when  the 
people  turn  out  ai  masse  (generally  at  night)  with  clubs  and 
torches,  to  drive  away  the  evil  spirits  from  their  towns.  At 
a  given  signal,  the  whole  community  start  up,  commence  a 
most  hideous  howling,  beat  about  in  every  nook  and  comer 
of  their  dwellings,  then  rush  into  the  streets,  with  their  torch- 
es and  clubs,  like  so  many  frantic  maniacs,  beat  the  airj  and 
scream  at  the  top  of  their  voiceSj  until  some  one  announces 
the  departure  of  the  spirils  through  some  gate  of  the  town, 
when  they  are  pursued  several  miles  into  the  woods,  and 
warned  not  to  come  back.  After  this  the  people  breathe 
easier,  sleep  more  quietly,  have  better  health,  and  the  town 
is  once  more  cheered  by  an  abundance  of  food. 

Demoniacal  possessions  are  common j  and  the  feats  per- 
formed by  those  who  are  supposed  to  be  under  such  infiu- 
ence  are  certainly  not  unlike  those  described  in  the  New 
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vMiiifif  cl"  taesi^  m 
r,  augr  b»  wimcseed  ta 
tfpppoaed  to  be  md^  ^abolkal 
of  tbe  kiodt  ii  ie  ircfj  eiideiit.  iliM 
tmU  were  effected  ti^  the  actioo  ofpowizfiil  B&reotici.     B^ 
there  wne  odi^  things  UiM  eoold  raot  be  »ceiQimied  lor  m 

more  eammoii  amcmg  tlie  inlialiitaiits  oCSotillifsni  dHD  Kortk- 
«cii  Guinea.  All  ^  these  epifite,  wtietber  good  or  evil,  are 
niplicitad  to  inbabtt  oeitain  great  rocks^  lar]ge  boUoir  tz«a^ 
fooutitaiiifi,  caveHsa^  dieep  ii?er%  sod  dense  gniTi&  Tli^e 
plao^  are  saci^  and  no  one  ever  pisaes  them  exeepi  in  ^ 
lenoe,  and  wit  boat  dropping  iome  kind  of  aii  o^riii^  iboi^ 
il  be  but  a  lea^  or  a  shell  picked  pp  on  the  bea^  Food  is 
etetedlf  lent  to  them  by  tbe  bands  of  a  priest,  who  ^^cia  as 
pmxy  to  tbe  spirit,  and  eata  it  up.  A  deep  caTem,  mth  mm 
echOf  h  alwaj9  fixed  upon  aB  a  iavorite  r^uknoe  for  these 
i|itril%  and  oracukr  aneweiB  are  giTeti  on  all  subjects,  pro- 
?idad  a  fitiitable  oBenng  h  presented  at  the  sajne  time.  The 
imeslg  are  often  Buspected  of  ina  posture ;  but  no  man  has  the 
hardihood  to  test  tbe  matter  bj  actual  obserration.  Were 
anjr  one  to  rentnre  n^^a^  enough  to  aaefertain  whether  there 
wa^  not  a  veritable  human  being  to  give  these  responses,  & 
legion  of  spirits  might  Ml  upon  him,  and  destroy  him  for  bis 
preeumptiOD-  He  would,  thereforCj  rather  remain  in  doubt 
and  nncertaiuty,  than  risk  hi&  life  by  bo  perilous  an  under- 
taking. 

Hieee  spirits  are  alao  supposed  to  take  up  their  abode  in 
animalft;  and  aU  auch,  in  consequence,  are  considered  sacxed* 
Monkeys  found  near  a  grave-yard  are  guppoeed  to  be  ani- 
mated by  the  spirits  of  the  dead.  On  some  parts  of  the 
Gold  Coast  the  crocodile  ib  saci^ ;  a  certain  class  of  snakeSr 
on  the  Stave  Coast^  and  the  shark  at  Bonny^  are  all  reg;arded 
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aB  sacred,  and  are  worshiped,  not  on  their  own  account,  per- 
haps, but  because  they  are  regarded  bs  the  templeSj  or  dwell- 
ing-places, of  spirits.  Like  every  other  object  of  the  kind, 
however,  in  the  course  of  time  the  thing  signified  is  forgotten 
in  the  representativej  and  these  yarious  animais  have  long 
since  been  regarded  with  superstitious  vetieration,  while  lit- 
tle is  thought  of  the  indwelling  spirit. 

The  indulgence  eittendetl  to  sacred  animals  makes  them 
tame  and  docile,  which  contrasts  so  strangely  with  the  dis- 
position  of  other  wild  animals,  that  it  greatJy  confirms  the 
superBtitious  notions  of  the  aborigines  regardirjg  thera.  The 
monkey,  in  certain  localities,  ivill  venture  almost  near  enough 
to  receive  food  from  the  hand  of  a  man ;  the  alligator  at 
DLx  Cove,  will  come  up  from  his  watery  bed  at  a  certain  whis^ 
tie,  and  will  follow  a  man  a  half  mile  or  more,  if  he  carries 
a  white  fowl  in  his  hands ;  the  snake  at  Popo  has  become  m 
tame  that  it  may  be  earned  about  with  impunity,  and  is  so 
fer  trained  that  it  will  bite,  or  refrain  from  biting,  at  the 
pleasure  of  its  keeper ;  the  shark  at  Bonny  cornea  to  the  edge 
of  the  river  everyday  to  see  if  a  human  viethn  has  been  pro- 
vided for  his  repast. 

The  practice  of  offering  human  sacrifices  to  appease  evil 
spirits  is  common ;  but  in  no  place  more  frequent,  or  on  a 
larger  scale,  than  in  the  kingdoms  of  Ashanli  and  Dehomi, 
and  in  the  Bonny  river.  Large  numbers  of  victims,  chiefly 
prisoners  of  war,  are  statedly  sacrificed  to  the  manes  of  the 
royal  ancestors  in  both  of  the  first  mentioned  places,  and 
under  circumstaneea  of  shocking  and  almost  unparalleled 
cruelty.  At  the  time  of  the  death  of  a  king,  a  large  number 
of  his  principal  wives  and  favorite  slaves  are  put  to  death, 
not  so  much,  however,  as  sacrifices  to  appease  hia  wrath,  as 
to  be  his  companions  and  attendants  in  another  world  j  a 
practice,  which^  though  cruel  and  revolting  in  itself,  never- 
theless keeps  up  a  lively  impression  of  a  future  state  of  esdat- 
ence. 
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A  deranged  man  is  one  who  is  guppoecd  to  be  prematurely 
deserted  by  hia  souL  The  imbecility  of  extreme  old  ag&f  or 
second  childhood  as  it  Ia  called,  is  regarded  in  tha  same  light. 
Sleep  is  supposed  to  be  the  temporary  withdrawal  of  the 
soul  from  the  body,  and  spirits  wandering  about  without  the 
body,  sometimes  come  in  conflict  with  each  other-  If  a 
man  wakes  up  in  the  morning  with  pains  in  his  bones  or 
muscles,  he  infers  that  his  spirit  ha^  been  wandering  about 
in  the  night,  and  received  a  castigation  at  the  hands  of  some 
other  spirits  * 

It  is  common  for  the  living  to  send  m^sages  to  the  spirits 
of  their  deceased  friends  by  some  one  who  is  on  the  point 
of  dying,  informing  them  of  their  circumstances  in  life,  and 
asking  their  advice  and  assistance  in  certain  emergencies^ 

In  Southern  Guinea  the  worship  of  ancestors  is  one  of  the 
leading  features  of  their  religions  system ;  but  we  shall  have 
occaaion  to  give  a  more  minute  account  of  this  in  another 
place. 

Mixed  up  with  these  pagan  notions  and  customs  there  are 
many  obvious  traces  of  Judidsm,  both  in  Northern  and 
Southern  Guinea ;  and  in  the  latter,  some  undoubted  traces 
of  a  corrupted  form  of  Christianity,  which  have  prohahly 
traveled  across  the  continent  from  ancient  Ethiopia,  where 
Christianity  was  once  firmly  established. 

The  African  race  have  a  wonderful  capacity  for  conform- 
ing themselves  to  any  circumstances  in  which  they  may  be 
placed,  and  they  can  adopt  almost  any  number  of  religious 
creeds  without  being  disturbed  by  their  incongruity,  or  the 
direct  antagonistic  character  which  may  exist  among  them. 
The  religion  of  Senegambia  is  a  complete  medley  of  pagan- 
ism, Judaism,  and  Mohammedanism;  and  it  is  difficult  to 
say  which  of  the  three  occupies  the  most  prominent  place, 
or  exerts  the  greatest  influence  upon  the  character  of  the 
people.  The  prevailing  philoeophy  on  the  subject  is,  that  by 
combining  the  three  they  are  sure  to  secure  the 
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good  of  the  wbole.  In  J^orthern  Gumettj  paganism  and  Ju- 
daism are  united ;  and  in  Southern  Guinea,  paganism,  Jn- 
ilaism,  and  some  imperfect  traces  of  a  cori'upLed  form  of 
Christianitj.  In  the  former  region  of  country  Judaism  is 
more  prominently  developed;  some  of  the  Icatling  features 
of  which  are  circumcisionj  the  division  of  tribes  into  sepa- 
i-ate  families,  and  very  frequently  into  the  number  twelve; 
the  rigid  interdiction  of  marriage  between  families  too  near- 
ly related  j  bloody  sacrifices,  with  the  sprinkling  of  blood 
upon  their  altars  and  door-posts ;  the  formal  and  ceremonial 
observance  of  new  moons ;  a  specified  time  for  mourning  for 
the  dead,  during  which  they  shave  their  heads,  and  wear 
soiled  £ind  tattered  dothes;  demoniacal  po^ssions,  purifica- 
tionsj  and  various  other  usages,  probably  of  a  -Jewish  origin* 
Some  of  these  usages,  especially  the  rite  of  circumcision, 
might  be  supposed  to  have  been  of  a  Mohammedan  origin,  if 
it  were  not  for  the  entire  absence  of  all  other  traces  of  this 
religion  among  the  pagan  tribes  of  both  Guitica^. 

Altliough  the  natives  of  Afi-ica  retain  these  outward  rites 
imd  ceremonies  with  the  utmost  tenacity,  tbey  have  little  or 
no  knowledge  of  their  origin,  or  the  particular  object  which 
they  are  intended  to  commemorate.  Many  of  them  are  per- 
formed to  sbield  themselves  from  some  threatened  evil,  or  to 
secure  some  coveted  good,  Bui  m  tijc  ^I'c^.t  iii;,jority  of  eases 
they  are  attended  to  merely  as  a  matter  of  habit ;  and  the 
only  reason  assigned  for  observiDg  them,  is  that  their  ances- 
tors did  the  same  before  them. 

Witchcj-aft  is  a  prominent  and  leading  superstition  among 
all  the  races  of  Africa,  and  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
heaviest  curses  which  rests  upon  that  benighted  land.  This 
superstition,  it  is  true,  has  prevailed  to  a  greater  or  less  ex- 
tent among  most  of  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  may  be 
regarded  as  almost  inseparably  connected  with  a  low  and 
barbarous  state  of  society*  In  Africa,  however,  all  the  ah- 
surdities  and  extravagances  belonging  to  it   are  egregious- 
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A  pcfsoB  cudopvcd  wiik  tibis  ■TStanc 
poMOS  ittle  ks  tka  CHi^oineB.  He* 
eoBferol,  BOi  OBiy'  ofvr  tbe  fires  and  <lrrtiaj  cC  ] 
■n,  iMt  cpvcr  the  wild  beasts  cf  tibe  woodiy  oicr  tke  i 
and  arj  land,  and  CPVcraAtiiecfeBeBlscrBatiiRL  He  ■ 
tnoi^bm  l«™— *>^  iBlo  a  tigav  '■^  keep  tibe  ( 
wfaidihe  Ihresm  a  stale  cf  cwwIaBt  fear  as 
into  an  depltant,  and  desi^ate  their  £dks; 
and  defouf  aQ  the  fi^  in  their  liras.  S»f  his  i 
he  can  keep  back  the  ^bowers,  and  fiD  the  land  widi  want 
and  distresB.  The  I^htnif^  obey  his  cfan»aiwfe.  and  he 
need  onlj  ware  his  wand  to  call  forth  the  pestilence  from  its 
Inrkio^-lrface.  The  sea  is  ladbed  into  finj^  and  Ae  siona 
rages  to  ezecnte  his  bdK^a.  In  dtort,  there  is  nothing  too 
hard  ibr  the  inafhinations  a£  witchcrafk.  Si^nessy  poieitf, 
insamtr,  and  afanosl  ererj  eril  incident  to  human  fifev  s^ 
ascribed  to  its  agencr.  Death,  no  matter  bj  what  means^  or 
under  what  circnTngtances  it  takes  place^  is  qMntaneoo^ 
and  almost  muTersaUj  ascribed  to  this  cause.  If  a  man 
£dl9  £rom  a  precipice  and  is  dashed  to  pieces^  or  if  he  acci- 
dentally Uows  oat  bis  own  brains  with  a  mu^et,  it  is,  ner- 
thelesSy  inferred  that  be  most  bare  been  under  some  sop»^ 
natural  influence,  or  no  sndi  calamity  could  haTe  occurred. 
A  man  is  supposed  to  bare  been  tran^avmed  into  an  de- 
pbant  and  kilkd,  simply  because  his  death  occurred  the  sanie 
day  that  one  of  these  aTiiinalg  was  killed  in  the  same  neigb> 
borfaood.  The  arts  of  witdicraft  may  be  exerted  with  or 
without  any  material  s^ency.  Poisonous  substances  are  in- 
dnded  under  this  gaiend  head  amply  because  the  peofde  can 
not  understand  the  process,  modus  operandi,  by  which  they 
occaaon  death.  Extended  observation  has  conyinced  them 
that  certain  substances  taken  into  the  stomach  inyariaMy 
produce  death.     The  pfooeas  is  mystcnons,  howerer,  inas^ 
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much  as  other  substances  of  eq^ual  hulk  will  not  produce  the 
sanie  result.  One,  therefore j  according  to  their  modes  of 
reaBoning,  has  intfinsie  powers  which  the  other  hag  not;  and 
why  may  not  some  other  substance,  hj  a  process  not  more 
inexplicable^  producje  the  same  result  without  being  brought 
in  contact  with  the  body?  If  the  process  in  one  case  ia  in- 
explicable, it  is  not  less  so  in  the  oilier.  If  you  appeal  to 
actual  experiment,  they  are  ready  to  meet  you  on  this  ground. 
They  have  known  death  to  follow  the  machinations  of  witch- 
craft, without  any  matenal  agenc^j  as  surely  as  the  use  of 
poisons.  If  it  is  alleged  that  poisons  act  promptly,  uniform- 
ly,  and  with  certainty,  it  is  repliedj  that  the  arts  of  witch- 
craft, from  their  nature,  operate  more  slowly,  hut  not  leas 
certjiinly. 

How  any  one  comes  in  possession  of  this  mysterious  art 
nobody  certainly  knows.  By  some  it  is  supposed  to  be  ob- 
tained by  eating  the  leaves  or  roots  of  a  forest  tree.  By 
others  it  is  believed  to  be  conferred  by  evil  spirits* 
.  It  is  r^arded  as  one  of  the  most  hateful  accomplishments 
to  which  any  man  can  attain.  There  is  nothing  more  heart- 
ily or  universally  deprecated  than  even  the  suspicion  of  pos- 
sessing this  odious  art.  The  imputation  of  it  is  the  most 
serious  stigma  that  can  possibly  be  affixed  to  a  man's  char- 
acter, and  almost  any  one  would  prefer  death  to  remain- 
ing for  any  length  of  time  under  the  suspicion  of  practicing 
it  against  others. 

And  yet,  deprecated  as  it  is,  any  man  is  liable  to  be  charged 
with  it.  Every  death  which  occurs  in  the  community  is  as- 
cribed to  witchcraft,  and  some  one  consequently  is  guilty  of 
the  wicked  deed.  The  priesthood  go  to  work  to  find  out  the 
guilty  person.  It  may  be  a  brother,  a  sister^  a  father,  and, 
in  a  few  extreme  cases,  even  mothers  have  been  accused  of 
the  unnatural  deed  of  causing  the  death  of  tlieir  own  oflT- 
spring.  There  iSj  in  fact,  no  effectual  shield  against  the  sus- 
picion of  it.     Age,  the  ties  of  relationship,  official  promi- 
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oence^  and  general  benevoleDce  of  chajraeter,  are  alike  nn- 
I  availing.  The  pnosthood,  10  eonsequetice  of  the  universal 
[1)elief  in  the  superstition^  have  unlimited  scope  for  the  Ib* 
dulgence  of  the  most  malidous  feelings,  and  in  many  cases 
it  19  exerdsed  with  unsparing  seveEiitj.  Thej  are  not  ex- 
empt themselves,  however^  from  the  same  chaige,  and  may 
Ml  under  public  condeiunation  as  well  as  oth^ni.  It  is  dif* 
^Qolt  to  Bay  whether  men  have  a  greater  dread  of  the  machi* 
nations  of  witchcraft  agmnst  themselves,  or  the  suspicion  of 
practicing  it  against  others*  There  is  nothing  against  which 
they  guard  with  such  constant  and  sedulous  care.  The  fe- 
tiches which  they  wear  about  their  persons^  which  they  sus- 
pend over  their  doors  and  at  the  gates  of  their  towns,  are  in- 
tended to  shield  them  Irom  this  dangerous  foe.  Nor  are  they 
less  careful  to  avoid  every  thing  that  would  e:3£pose  them 
to  the  suspicion  of  practicing  this  art  against  their  fellow- 
men.  Every  thing  in  look,  word,  or  deed,  that  is  liable  to 
misconstruction,  is  carefully  avoided.  A  man  must  shun  all 
places  and  associations  that  would  look  like  participation  in 
evil  dedgns  against  any  of  his  feUow*men,  In  case  of  the 
extreme  sickness  of  any  one  of  his  townsmen  be  must  avoid 
excessiTe  levity,  lest  he  be  regarded  as  taking  real  pleasure 
in  his  aoticipated  death ;  and  too  much  feeling  and  solici- 
tude, on  the  other  band,  lest  he  be  f^u^pected  of  biding  his 
guilt  by  a  cloak  of  hypocrisy.  For  the  same  r^ison  a  woman 
will  not  allow  her  husband,  or  any  of  her  mak  guests,  to  par- 
lake  of  the  food  she  sets  before  ihem,  until  she  herself  has 
taken  the  fii'st  mouthful,  to  assure  them  that  she  is  practicing 
none  of  tlie  arts  of  witchcraft. 

But  terrible  as  witchcraft  i%  in  either  of  these  aspects, 
thCTB  is  a  complete  remedy  for  it  in  the  "red-w^ter  ordieaL*' 
^  Thi%  when  properly  administered^  has  the  powir  not  only 
to  m-ipc  off  the  foulest  stain  from  injured  innocence,  but 
i^-an  detect  and  puni^  all  those  who  are  guilty  of  practi- 
cing this  wicked  and  hateful  art.     And  &om  th«  results  of 
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tbis  ordeal  there  is  and  can  be  no  appeal.  Public  opinioti 
has  long  since  acknowledged  its  perfect  infallibility,  and  no 
man  e^  cr  thinks  of  gainsaying  or  questioning  the  correctneB^s 
of  its  decisions.  The  '*  red- water'*  is  a  decoction  made  fron^ 
the  iuniir  bark  of  a  large  forest  tree  of  the  nmna'^  family.* 
The  bark  ia  pounded  in  a  wooden  mortar  and  steeped  in 
fresh  watcFj  until  its  strength  is  pretty  well  extracted.  It  is 
of  a  reddish  color,  has  an  astringent  taste,  and  in  appear- 
ance is  not  unlike  the  water  of  an  ordinary  tan  vat.  A  care- 
ful  analysis  of  its  properties,  shows  that  it  is  both  an  astrin- 
gent and  a  narcotic^  and,  when  taken  in  large  quantity,  ia  also 
an  emetic. 

A  good  deal  of  ceremony  is  nsed  in  connection  with  the 
administration  of  the  ordeal.  The  people  who  assemble  to 
sec  it  administered  form  themselves  into  a  circle,  and  the 
pots  containing  the  liquid  arc  placed  in  the  centre  of  the 
inclosed  space.  The  accused  then  comes  forward,  having 
the  scantiest  apparel,  but  with  a  cord  of  palm4eaves  bound 
round  his  waist,  and  scats  himself  in  the  centre  of  the  cir- 
cle* After  bis  accusation  is  annouuced,  he  makes  a  formal 
acknowledgment  of  aU  the  evil  deeds  of  his  past  life,  then 
invokes  the  name  of  God  three  times,  and  imprecates  bis 
wrath  in  case  he  is  guilty  of  the  particular  crime  laid  to 
his  charge.  He  then  steps  forward  and  drinks  freely  of 
the  "red-water*"  If  it  nauseates  and  cfiuses  him  to  vomit 
iVeely,  he  suffers  no  serious  injurj^  and  is  at  once  pro- 
nounced innocent.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  causes  vertigo 
and  he  loses  his  seif-control,  it  is  regarded  as  evidence  of 
guilt,  and  then  all  sorts  of  indignities  and  cruelties  are  prac- 
ticed upon  him.  A  general  howl  of  indignation  rases  from 
the  surrounding  spectatoi-s.  Children  and  others  arc  en- 
couraged to  hoot  at  him,  pelt  him  with  stones,  spit  upon 
him,  and  in  many  instances  be  is  seized  by  the  heels  and 
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acter  is  thoroughty  purifiedj  aud  he  stands  on  a  better  fcjot- 
iDg  in  society  than  he  did  betore  he  sinbmitted  to  the  ordeal. 
After  a  few  d^jB^  he  is  decked  out  in  his  beat  robes;  and, 
accompanied  by  a  large  train  of  friends,  he  enjoys  a  sort 
of  triumphal  proccasion  over  the  town  where  he  lives,  re- 
eeives  the  congni£ulations  of  hi  a  friends,  and  the  commnni- 
ty  in  general;  and  not  unireqnentJy,  presents  are  sent  to  liim 
by  friends  from  neighboring  villages.  After  all  this  is  osrer, 
he  assembler  the  principal  men  of  the  town,  and  arraigns 
his  accusers  before  themi  who,  in  their  tum^  must  submit  to 
the  same  ordeal,  or  pay  a  large  fine  to  the  man  whom  they 
attempted  to  injure.  It  is  fortunate  that  this  check  exists, 
otherwise  there  would  be  little  eke  than  crimination  and  re- 
crimination, until  the  remedy  would  become  ten  times  worse 
thflji  the  disease. 

There  is  seldom  any  fairness  in  the  administration  of  thB 
ordeal.  No  particular  quantity  of  the  "red-water"  ia  pre- 
scribed, and  the  amount  administered  always  depends  upon 
the  state  of  feehng  in  the  community  toward  the  accused. 
If  they  are  indignant  toward  him,  and  are  intent  upon  his 
destruction,  they  compel  him  to  swallow  enough  of  the  '^red- 
water"  to  endanger  life,  even  if  it  had  no  poisonous  quah- 
ties.  In  many  cases  a  man  is  dismissed  after  drinking  tho 
usual  quantity,  the  people  caring  very  little  whether  be  lives 
or  dies.  If  he  dies,  it  is  a  dear  evidence  of  his  guilt,  and 
tbey  care  no  more  about  it.  A  strong  emetic,  administen^ 
soon  aftcTj  always  brings  on  Tomiting,  and  at  once  reHeyes 
the  patient.  The  people  entertain  singular  notions  about 
the  nature  and  power  of  this  ordc^,  and  sometimes  use  it 
in  other  cas^  than  those  where  a  man  is  accused  of  witch- 
craft. They  are  not  fond  of  examining  witnesses,  or  scruti- 
nizing the  evidences  that  may  be  adduced  in  ordinary  casen 
of  litigation.  They  suppose  that  the  *^  red-water''  itself 
possesses  intelligence,  and  is  capable  of  the  clearest  discrim- 
ination in  all  these  doubtful  cases*     They  suppose  that  when 
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taken  into  the  stomadi,  it  lays  hold  of  the  element  of  witch- 
craft  and  sit  once  destn»}r9  the  Hfe  of  the  man.  This  pow* 
er,  or  iustniineni  of  witchcraft,  they  suppose  to  be  a  ma- 
terial substance ;  and  I  have  known  native  priests^  after  s 
jwsf  mortem,  examination,  to  bring  forth  a  portion  of  the 
noHa^  or  some  other  intern^  organ  which  the  people  would 
not  be  Ukelj  to  recognize  aa  belonging  to  the  body,  bb 
proof  that  they  had  secured  the  veritable  witch^  Kaliires 
of  the  Grain  Coaat  have  another  ordeal^  known  a^  the  ^*  hot- 
oil  ordeal,"  not  often  applied  to  cases  of  witcheraft^ ,  but 
used  to  find  out  theft,  or  cases  of  infidelity  among  married 
women>  The  suspected  person  is  required  to  plunge  her 
hand  into  a  pot  of  boiling  oil;  if  she  suffers  no  pain,  it 
is  a  decisive  mark  of  innoeence ;  but,  on  the  other  hand^ 
if  scalded^  Bhe  m  guilty,  and  receives  a  ca^tigation,  over 
and  above  the  pmn  and  inconvenience  of  having  a  burned 
hand>  There  are  cases  where  the  hand  ia  plunged  mto  this 
boiling  liquid  without  fx^^sioning  pain  or  apparent  injury^ 
In  Bueh  caae%  some  application,  no  doubt,  ib  made  to  the 
hand  to  prevent  the  immediate  effect  of  the  heat ;  but  what 
it  isj  is  not  certainly  known^  If  a  woman  is  subjected  to 
this  ordeal,  at  the  requisition  of  her  husband,  and  sustains 
no  injury,  she  exacts  a  handsome  present  from  him,  as  a 
penalty  for  his  unjust  suspicions ;  and  she  i%  no  doubt,  grat- 
ified to  have  her  character  thus  rmsed  aboTe  the  imputation 
of  guilt. 

Although  the  inhabitants  of  Korthem  Guinea  have  no 
written  literature,  they  have  large  stores  of  what  may  be 
called  unwritten  lore  in  their  traditions,  l^^ends,  fables,  alle- 
gories and  proverbial  saying,  which,  if  reduced  to  vmting, 
would  constitute  a  very  respectable  library  of  tbeutselvfe^. 
Their  allegories  and  proverbial  sayings  oj-e  inwoven  into  all 
their  ordinary  conversation ;  and,  indeed,  an  uneducated  na- 
tive African  can  scarcely  make  himself  understood,  or  give 
point  or  force  to  has  discourse^  without  the  constant  use  of 
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the&e.  Their  &,bles  are  highly  dramatic.  Wild  animals  ai'e 
made  to  personate  men,  and  no  one  can  ever  acquire  a  thor- 
oiigli  knowledge  of  the  character  of  the  people  witiioiit  a 
knowledge  of  their  fables. 

Their  traditions  involve  some  outlines  of  liistoric  truth,  hut 
are  so  much  mixed  up  with  their  own  fandes^  t!mt  they  can 
he  received  only  with  the  greatest  caution.  Some  of  their 
traditions  have  evidently  hecn  borrowed  from  the  Bible^  but 
whether  they  have  traveled  across  t!ie  continent  ai^d  been 
handed  down  through  many  Buci^essive  geiicrationa,  or  been 
borrowed  Irom  the  Eoman  Catholic  missionaries  who  visited 
the  country  in  the  sixteenth  century,  it  is  scai'cely  possible  to 
determine* 

They  believe  in  the  unity  of  the  race,  and  accoiint  for 
the  difference  in  complexioUj  ener^,  and  intelligence  wliich 
characterizes  the  different  branches  of  the  human  family,  by 
the  following  story :  God  set  before  the  two  sons  of  the  orig- 
inal progenitors  of  the  racCj  one  of  whom  was  black j  and  the 
other  white,  the  choice  between  gold  and  a  book  (the  symbol 
of  intelligence).  The  oldest  son  seized  upon  the  gold,  and 
left  the  book  to  his  younger  brother.  The  latter,  by  some 
mysterious  process,  was  immediately  transferred  to  a  remote 
and  cold  country,  where  he  perpetuated  his  origmal  complex- 
ion, developed  his  intelligence,  and  has  made  himself  so  re- 
spectable and  powerful  The  older  brother  remained  where 
he  was  bom,  retained  his  dark  complexion,  and  has  lived 
long  enough  to  see  that  wisdom  and  intelligence  are  far  supe- 
rior to  riches.  This  tradition  may  have  had  its  origin  in  the 
Bible  account  of  Solomon's  choosing  wisdom  in  preference  to 
wealth  or  power.  Or  it  may  be  a  merely  fanciful  mode  of 
accounting  for  the  superiority  of  the  white  men,  on  the  score 
of  their  possessing  the  art  of  reading  and  writing.  There 
ia,  also,  a  tradition  of  a  great  deluge  which  once  overspread 
the  face  of  the  whole  earth ;  but  it  is  coupled  with  so  mucli 
that  is  marvelous  and  imaginative,  that  it  can  scarcely  be 
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identified  with  the  same  event  recorded  in  the  Bible.  There 
are,  also,  many  and  extravagant  stories  about  the  advent  of 
the  Son  of  God ;  but  so  much  disfigured  and  caricatured,  that 
one  almost  feels  pained  at  the  thought  of  their  having  had 
their  origin  in  connection  with  the  real  advent  of  the  blessed 
Saviour. 

African  funerals  are  always  attended  with  extraordinary 
pomp  and  display.  The  corpse  is  washed,  painted,  and  deck- 
ed in  the  handsomest  clothes,  with  the  greatest  profusion  of 
beads  that  can  be  procured,  and  is  then  placed  in  a  rude 
coffin,  in  some  conspicuous  place,  while  the  ordinary  funeral 
ceremonies  are  performed.  The  character  and  pomp  of  the 
ceremonies,  of  course,  depend  upon  the  age  and  the  standing 
of  the  man  before  death.  If  he  has  been  a  person  of  import- 
ance in  the  community,  his  friends  and  the  townspeople  as- 
semble at  an  early  hour  in  front  of  the  house  where  the 
corpse  reposes,  and  form  themselves  into  a  circle,  inclosing  a 
large  open  space.  A  live  bullock,  tied  by  the  four  feet,  is 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  circle,  and  is  to  be  slaughtered  at 
the  proper  time,  nominally  for  the  dead,  but  really  for  the 
visitors  who  come  to  participate  in  the  ceremonies.  Every 
body  is  expected  to  bring  some  kind  of  present  for  the  dead, 
which  may  be  a  string  of  beads,  a  knife,  a  plate,  a  pipe,  or  a 
looking-glass;  all  of  which  are  laid  in  the  coffin,  or  by  its 
side,  to  be  taken  to  the  grave.  Most  of  the  men  are  expect- 
ed to  bring  with  them  a  good  supply  of  powder,  and  testify 
their  respect  for  the  dead  by  the  number  of  times  they  fire 
their  guns  in  the  open  square,  and  the  amount  of  ammu- 
nition with  which  they  are  loaded.  Sometimes  fifty  or 
a  hundred  men  are  discharging  their  muskets  at  the  same 
time,  not  only  stunning  the  ears  of  all  around,  but  envelop- 
ing themselves  so  completely  with  the  smoke  as  not  to  be 
seen  except  by  the  flash  from  the  fire-pan.  The  only  pre- 
caution observed,  is  merely  to  elevate  the  muzzles  of  their 
guns  above  the  heads  of  those  in  the  drcus  with  themselves. 
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When  these  ceremonies  are  concluded,  two  persons  take 
up  the  coffin  (which,  among  the  GreboSj  is  usually  a  section 
of  a  canoe  boxed  up  at  the  two  ends)  to  carry  it  Jo  the  i^rave- 
yard.  Sometiinea  the  dead  refu&es  to  leave  the  town^  and 
the  bearers  are  driven  hither  and  thither  by  a  power  which 
they  affect  not  to  be  able  to  withstand.  They  go  forward  for 
a  few  moments,  and  then  are  suddenly  whirled  around,  and 
carried  back  at  the  top  of  their  speed.  The  head  man  of  the 
family  then  approaches  the  bier,  and  talks  plaintively  and 
soothingly  to  the  corpse— inquires  why  he  is  unwilling  to  go 
to  the  grave-yard — reminds  him  that  many  of  bis  friends  and 
kindred  are  already  there,  and  assures  him  that  e%*ery  at- 
tention  will  be  given  by  his  stmdving  friends  to  his  future 
wants. 

Under  the  influence  of  this  persuasion,  the  restraints  which 
were  imposed  upon  the  bearers  are  relaxed,  and  they  set  out 
once  more  to  the  place  of  burial.  They  have  not  gone  far, 
howeveTj  when  they  are  thrown  violently  against  some  man's 
house^  which  is  tantamount  to  an  accusation  that  the  pro- 
prietor, or  some  other  member  of  the  household,  has  been  the 
cause  of  the  death.  The  suspected  person  is  at  once  arrest- 
ed, and  must  undergo  the  "  red- water**  ordeal.  The  Qorpse, 
after  this,  is  borne  quietly  to  its  resting-place,  when  the  bear- 
ers rush  to  the  water  side,  and  undergo  a  thorough  ablution 
before  they  are  permitted  to  return  to  the  town.  Guns  are 
fired,  morning  and  evening,  for  some  weeks  afterward,  in 
honor  of  the  dead,  provided  he  has  been  a  man  of  promi- 
nence and  influence  in  the  comua unity.  Food  is  occasional- 
ly taken  to  the  place  of  burial  for  months  and  yeai-s  after- 
ward, where  a  small  house  is  built  over  the  grave,  furnished 
with  a  chair  or  mat,  a  jug  to  hold  water,  a  staff  to  use  when 
he  walks  abroad,  a  looking-glass,  and  almost  every  other  ar* 
tide  of  furniture  or  dress  that  a  living  man  would  need.  AH 
blood-relations  are  required  to  shave  their  heads^  and  wear 
none  but  the  poorest  and  most  tattered  garments  for  one 
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month.  The  wives  are  required  to  come  together  ever}- 
morning  and  evening,  and  spend  an  hour  in  bewailing  their 
husband. 

A  stranger,  witnessing  their  wailings  for  the  first  time, 
would  think  their  grief  was  unfeigned  and  most  intense.  A 
more  thorough  acquaintance  with  their  character  and  cus- 
toms, however,  would  soon  convince  him  that  their  pretended 
grief  was  but  a  disguise  to  shield  tj^emselves  from  the  suspi- 
cion of  having  caused  the  death  of  their  husband. 

This  term  of  mourning  is  continued  for  one  month,  after 
which  the  male  relations  come  together,  and  the  wives  of 
the  deceased  are  distributed  among  them  just  as  any  other 
property  would  be.  They  are  then  permitted  to  wash  them- 
selves, put  away  the  ordinary  badges  of  mourning,  and  be- 
fore taking  up  with  their  new  husbands,  they  are  permitted 
to  visit  their  own  relations,  and  spend  a  few  weeks  with 
them. 
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Southern  or  Lower  Guinea  is  that  portion  of  Africa 
which  lies  along  the  Atlantic  Ocean  between  the  Kameruns 
Mountains,  5°  north  latitude,  and  Cape  Negro,  15°  south 
latitude.  It  is  separated  from  the  unexplored  regions  of 
Central  Southern  Africa  by  the  Sierra  del  Crystal  Mount- 
ains, which  run  parallel  to  the  sea-coast  for  twelve  hundred 
miles,  and  not  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  or  three 
hundred  miles  distant.  It  has  an  area  of  something  like 
three  hundred  thousand  square  miles,  and  a  population,  it  is 
supposed,  of  seven  or  eight  millions. 

The  general  aspect  of  the  country  is  not  unlike  that  over 
which  we  have  already  traveled.  The  Mountains  of  the 
Moon  terminate  in  sight  of  the  sea-coast,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Kameruns  !^ver,  in  a  bold,  towering  peak  of  more  than 
fourteen  thousaad  fj^t  in  height.  It  is  said  by  mariners  to 
be  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  and  although  there  is  real- 
ly something  that  resembles  it,  the  impression  needs  verifica- 
tion.   The  mountsuns  of  the  islands  of  Fernando  Po,  Princes, 
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St.  Thomas,  and  Annabon,  all  of  which  stand  in  a  direct  line 
with  each  other,  and  which  would  seem  to  be  the  higher  peaks 
of  one  great  range  of  mountains,  and  with  their  rich  drapeiy 
of  tropical  verdure,  they  present  some  of  the  most  varied  and 
imposing  natural  scenery  to  be  found  any  where  in  the  world. 
The  Sierra  del  Crystal  reveals  some  of  its  striking  outlines  to 
the  mariner  between  the  Kameruns  and  the  Gabun.  From 
this  point  it  gradually  diverges  from  the  coast  until  it  reach- 
es the  distance  of  three  hundred  miles,  and  then  runs  paral- 
lel to  it  until  it  reaches  16°  of  south  latitude.  The  face  of 
the  country  between  the  Kameruns  and  the  Gabun  is  hilly 
and  broken,  except  along  the  water-courses,  where  it  is  level. 
From  the  Gabun  to  Cape  L<opez  it  rises  to  table-land  of  mod- 
erate height,  and  is  every  where  covered  with  tropical  growth 
of  the  richest  hue.  Nearer  to  the  Kongo  the  surface  of  the 
country  is  level;  and  prairies,  intersected  with  strips  of 
wooded  land,  become  common,  and  present  a  new  feature  in 
African  scenery. 

The  climate  of  Southern  Guinea  in  many  respects  differs 
from  that  both  of  Senegambia  and  Northern  Guinea.  It  is 
f]pee  from  that  hot  and  stifling  atmosphere  which  is  often  felt 
in  regions  nearer  to  the  Great  Desert.  Extending  over  more 
than  twenty  degrees  of  latitude,  it  has  much  greater  variety 
of  climate  than  Northern  Guinea,  which  covers  only  four 
or  five  degrees.  The  air,  as  a  general  thing,  is  dryer,  cool- 
er, and  healthier,  and  becomes  increasingly  so  as  you  re- 
cede from  the  equator  in  a  southerly  direction.  The  case 
is  reversed,  however,  going  northward.  The  heat  becomes 
greater,  and  the  climate  less  healthfiil  in  proportion  as  we 
approach  the  northern  tropic,  which  must  be  ascribed,  in 
some  measure  at  least,  to  the  influence  of  the  Great  Desert. 
In  most  parts  of  Southern  Guinea  there  are  two  well  defined 
dry,  and  two  rainy  seasons.  The  distinctions  of  summer  and 
winter,  or  hot  and  cold  seasons,  are  unknown  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  country.     The  beginning  of  the  rainy  season  at 
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any  given  point  within  the  tropics  ia  alwaya  immediately 
after  the  sun  lias  passed  it  in  his  march  either  to  the  north 
or  the  south.  As  he  makes  hut  one  visit  to  the  tropics  in 
twelve  raonthsj  there  is  but  one  rainj  season  there,  but  that 
is  continued  ranch  longer.  As  the  sun  crosses  the  e^juator 
twice  in  the  year,  there  are  t^-^o  rainy  seasons  to  correspond, 
each  of  which  follows  immediately  in  his  footsteps. 

The  first  diy  seasoHj  called  by  the  natives  of  the  Gabuo 
Enoivo^  commences  about  the  first  of  J  uac  and  cnda  the  first 
of  October »  During  these  four  months  the  sky  is  overcast, 
and  there  are  constant  appeai^ances  of  rain  without  enough 
at  any  time  to  lay  tiie  dust.  For  Europeans  this  is  always 
the  coolest  and  healthiest  part  of  the  year,<  The  natives,  be- 
ing inadequately  clad^  find  it  disagreeably  cold,  and  have 
more  sickness  than  at  any  other  portion  of  the  year.  The 
land  wind  blows  very  strongly  at  this  season j  and  usually  from 
one  or  two  to  ten  or  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  it 
is  succeeded,  after  a  lull  of  an  hour  or  two,  by  a  sea-breeze 
very  nearly  as  strong.  Toward  the  close  of  tUia  dry  season 
the  sun  breaks  forth  from  the  clouds  with  great  power,  the 
grass  wdthers  away,  and  the  earth  becomes  so  much  heated 
at  the  middle  of  the  day  that  the  natives  auffer  pain  from 
walking  barefooted. 

The  second  dry  season^  called  Nanga^  commences  about 
the^  middb  of  January,  and  continues  to  the  first  of  March, 
Occasional  showers  of  rain,  accompanied  by  sharp  thunder 
and  lightning,  fall  during  this  se-ason,  but  they  are  seldom 
very  heavy,  and  in  some  seasons  do  not  occur  at  all*  The 
heaviest  rains  are  between  the  middle  of  October  and  thi 
last  of  December;  and  what  is  remarkable,  the  heaviest 
showers  full  at  night.  The  rains  commeticc  again  the  last 
of  MiU'ch  and  continue  to  the  last  of  May.  Tornadoes  pre- 
vail fi-om  the  middle  of  December  to  the  middle  of  March, 
and  sometimes  even  later.  They  blow  with  much  violence, 
but  seldom  continue  for  more  than  an  hour  or  two.     They 
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cool  and  purify  the  air,  and  on  this  account  ihej  are  always 
welcome  visitors. 

The  evenings  and  mornings  are  always  cool  and  pleaaaut ; 
and  if  exposure  to  the  stin  during  the  middle  of  the  day  is 
avoided,  the  climate  along  the  sea-coast  is  never  felt  to  be 
oppressive.  The  usual  range  of  the  thermometer  is  from  74° 
to  84"^  Fahrenheit,  Foreigners  who  have  resided  in  the  conn* 
try  for  some  time,  become  sensitive  to  these  changes,  howevei* 
slight  thej  may  be.  This  very  moderate  temperature  along 
the  sea-coast  under  the  equator  is  undoubtedly  owing  to  the 
faet  that  it  13  so  constantly  fanned  by  the  alternate  land  and 
sea  breezes.  In  the  interior,  beyond  the  influence  of  these 
alternate  bree^es^  the  beat,  no  doubt,  is  very  great^  and  es^ 
pecially  so  under  the  equator.  Between  the  land  and  sea 
breezes  there  is  usually  a  lull  of  one  or  two  hours,  and  when 
that  occurs  about  twelve  o^  clock  it  is  the  warmest  and  most 
oppressive  pari  of  the  day- 
Southern  Guinea  is  usually  divided  into  five  separate  dis- 
tricts: L  The  Pofigo  or  Gabun  Coastj  extending  from  the 
Kameruns  River  to  IMayumha,  3^  south  latitude;  2,  The 
Coast  of  Loango,  extending  from  Mayumba  to  the  Kongo 
River ;  3.  Kongo,  extending  from  the  southern  banks  of  the 
river  of  the  same  name  to  Ambriz  -,  4,  Angola,  reaching  from 
Amhriz  to  the  River  Koanza ;  5.  Benguelaj  reaching  from  the 
sonthem  borders  of  Angola  to  Cape  Negro.  As  we  propose 
to  give  a  more  full  account  of  each  one  of  these  districts  in 
separate  chapters,  we  would  simply  remark  here  that  they  are 
bound  together  by  no  political  compact.  Nor  are  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  same  district  under  any  one  general  government* 
The  process  of  disintegration  has  gone  further  here  than 
even  in  Northern  Guinea,  it  being  difficult  to  find  more  than 
half  a  dozen  villages  any  where  acknowledging  one  common 
head*  All  those  who  speak  the  eame  dialect  have  a  fellow 
feeling  for  each  other,  and  are  always  ready  to  join  hands 
against  a  common  foe ;  but  beyond  this  they  ore  bound  to- 
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gether  by  oo  political  ties  whateTer,  While  eveiy  village,  or 
cluster  of  villages^  has  a  head,  whom  they  denominate  their 
kingj  he  is  little  more  than  the  elder,  or  more  prominent  one 
of  half  a  dozen  or  more  palriarchsj  who  are  the  real  gover- 
nors of  the  CO  an  try.  But  of  this  particular  type  of  govern- 
ment we  shall  treat  more  fully  in  a  subeequent  chapter. 

The  inhabitants  of  Southern  Guinea  belong  to  one  great 
branch  of  the  Negro  or  African  race,  who  have  spread  them- 
selves over  the  whole  of  the  southeni  half  of  the  continentj  and 
arc  known  as  the  Ethiopian  race,  from  their  supposed  descent 
from  the  ancient  Ethiopians  of  the  Nile.  They  differ  in 
many  important  reFjpecta  from  the  Negro  race  living  to  the 
north  of  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon,  who  are  nsuallj  de^ 
nominated  the  Nigi-itian  family,  and  are  so  called  from  the 
great  river  which  flows  through  their  principal  country.  Tlie 
only  people  in  Southern  Africa  who  do  not  belong  to  this 
great  Ethiopian  family  are  the  Arabs,  who  have  acquired  a 
footing  along  the  coast  of  Zanibar,  within  a  comparatively 
late  periodj  and  the  Hottentots,  Naraakwas,  Bushmen,  and  a 
few  other  small  tribes  near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  From 
whom  these  smaller  tribes  have  descended  is  not  known^ 
They  are  entirely  a  different  people  from  the  KaffirSj  Bechu- 
anaSj  Zulus^  and  other  branches  of  the  Ethiopian  family  who 
are  dominant  in  this  region  of  country.  It  has  been  conjec- 
tured that  they  may  have  descended  from  the  crew  of  a  ship- 
wrecked Mogul  x^esselj  but  this  is  little  more  than  a  mere 
conjecture.  They  were  the  exclusive  occupants  of  the  south- 
ern extremity  of  the  continent  previous  to  the  period  when 
it  was  overrun  and  conquered  by  the  KaflSrs  and  other  kin- 
dred tribes.  The  Hottentot  language  is  radically  different 
from  that  of  the  Kaffir  family,  and  is  characterized  by  cer- 
tain ciicks  which  no  European  tongue  has  ever  been  able  to 
master. 

Eecent  philological  investigations  leave  little  or  no  doubt 
of  the  wide  extent  of  this  great  Ethiopian  family*      The 
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Pongo  and  Kongo  families  of  the  western  coast,  the  Ka^rs, 
ZuluB,  and  Betihuanas  of  South  Africa,  the  Swaherc  and  oth- 
er tribes  of  the  east  coast,  as  well  as  the  interior  triWs,  so 
ikr  m  tbej  are  known,  all  belong  to  this  great  family.  The 
aboriginal  inliabitanta  of  Madagascar,  too,  it  is  probable,  be- 
longed to  this  same  race.  Proofs  of  their  identity  may  be 
drawn  from  the  physical  resemblances,  the  sameness  of  their 
euitamfl,  superstitious  notions,  mental  constitution,  and,  abov6 
all,  in  the  marked  affinities  which  exist  among  their  dialects* 
Notwithstanding  this  marked  relationsbip,  there  are  strik- 
ing varieties  among  the  different  branches  of  this  great  fami- 
ly. Scattered  over  so  vast  a  region  of  country  as  they  are— - 
along  the  western  shores,  under  a  vertical  sun ;  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  enjopng  one  of  the  mildest  and  most  health- 
ful climates  in  the  world ;  along  the  eastern  shores,  in  con* 
stant  contact  with  men  of  a  ditferent  race ;  along  the  south- 
ern slopes  of  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon,  where  civilization 
has  not  yet  shed  her  first  beams — it  were  impossible  but  great 
diversities  would  arise.  ITiese  are  not  so  great,  however, 
as  to  cast  any  doubt  upon  their  common  origin.  The  in- 
habitants of  the  mountain  regions  are  always  of  a  lighter 
compleKion  than  those  of  the  sea-eoost  of  the  same  latitude. 
The  Fangwe  people,  who  have  recently  descended  from  the 
Sierra  del  Crystal  Mountains  to  the  head -waters  of  the  Ga- 
bun^  are  two  shades  lighter  than  the  natives  who  were  bom 
in  these  maritime  regions.  It  is  probable  that  the  Kaffirs, 
who  are  not  unlike  the  Pangwea  in  their  general  appearance, 
have  retained  their  pecnliar  complexion  by  descending  di- 
rectly from  the  mountainous  regions  of  the  interior  to  the 
high  latitudes  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  without  passing 
through  the  maritime  regions  either  of  the  east  or  west 
coasts.  The  Jagas  (Giaghas)^  who  were  once  such  a  terrible 
scourge  to  the  kingdom  of  Kongo^  in  the  days  of  its  great- 
ness, are  of  a  similar  character,  and  no  doubt  the  same  peo- 
ple with  tha  more  modemly  discovered  Pangwes. 
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The  diiferencse  between  the  two  great  families  of  the  Afri- 
am  racGj  the  Kthiopi^in  and  Nigritian,  is  marked  and  unmis- 
takable. It  may  be  noticed  in  the  character,  habits j  appear- 
ance, religious  nouon&,  superstitious  practiceBj  hut  especially 
in  the  ntter  dissimilarity  of  their  languages-  Between  the 
two  there  is  acarcelj  any  nioro  resembhmce  than  there  is  be^ 
tween  the  Engh^h  and  the  Chinese. 

An  extended  compariaon  between  the  general  charactei's  of 
the  two  races  would  show  advantages  and  disadvantages  on 
both  sides.  If  the  native  of  Southern  Guinea  has  not  the 
tall  and  commandiiig  hgure  of  the  Mandingo  or  the  Jalof,  the 
athletic  frame  of  the  Kruman,  tbe  manly  and  independent 
gait  of  the  Avek^x»m,  or  the  mechaDJcal  tngenuily  of  the 
Fanti,  he  has  an  intelligent  and  inquisitive  countenance,  a 
well*formed  head,  a  graceful  figure j  and  is,  beyond  doubt, 
superior  to  them  all  in  the  gentleness  and  urbanity  of  bis 
manners  J  and  the  inimitable  ease  and  readiness  with  wbicL 
he  accommodates  himself  to  any  circumstances  in  which  he 
may  be  placed.  If  he  has  not  the  means  of  making  bo  im- 
posing a  show  of  wealth  as  the  native  of  the  Gold  Coast,  he 
has  a  much  clearer  appreciation  of  what  constitutes  true  civ- 
ilization j  and  can  much  more  readily  conform  biiuself  to  the 
views  and  feelings  of  civilised  men. 

The  points  of  difference  between  these  two  families  are  not 
inaptly  illustrated  by  the  leading  characteristics  of  the  lan- 
guages which  they  respectively  speak.  The  dialects  of 
Northem  Guinea,  as  a  general  thing,  are  harsh,  abrupt, 
but  energetic  and  direct*  Their  vocabulary  is  smalL  Their 
woi-ds  have  but  few  inflections^  and  they  can  express  only 
the  bolder  outlines  of  thought.  The  dialects  of  Southern 
Guinea^  on  tbe  other  band,  are  sofl,  pliant,  and  fiexible  to 
an  almost  unlimited  extent.  Their  grammatical  principles 
are  founded  upon  the  most  systeinatic  and  philosophical  ba- 
sb,  and  the  number  of  their  words  may  be  multipHed  to  an 
almost  indeiinite  eiitent.    At  the  aame  time,  they  are  capable 
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of  expressing  all  the  mcer  shades  of  thought  and  feding^ 
and  perhaps  there  is  no  laitgua^  in  the  world  which  ii 
capable  of  more  definiteness  and  preeiaion  of  expres^on, 

Thft  Fortugaese  established  thetnselTea  at  several  points 
along  the  coast  of  Bonthem  Giii&ea  at  a  very  early  peiiod 
ailer  their  first  discovery  of  the  wjuntiy.  The  River  Kongo 
was  discovered  in  1A8^,  and  was  r^arded  at  the  ttmc,  and 
for  a  long  period  afterwardj  as  the  most  val  cable  and  im- 
portant discovery  that  had  been  made  in  any  part  of  West- 
ern Africa.  A  friendly  alliance  was  formed  at  once  with  the 
soTereign  of  a  great  kingdom  of  the  same  name  on  the  south 
aide  of  the  river.  The  Catholic  religion  was  introduced 
among  the  peoploj  and^  in  a  very  short  time,  the  Portuguese 
made  themselves  masters  of  every  point  of  importaneej  either 
along  the  banks  of  the  river  or  near  its  outlet.  Soon  after 
they  annexed  Angola  and  Benguela  to  these  possesions,  and 
established  a  line  of  fortifications  between  these  countries 
and  St.  Salvador  J  the  capital  of  Kongo.  At  a  later  period 
they  extended  this  line  of  fortifications  several  hundred  nulefi 
into  the  interior,  with  the  view,  no  doubt,  of  connecting  their 
pQsaessiona  on  the  east  and  west  coasts.  But  this  object  was 
never  carried  oiit« 

For  more  than  two  centuries  the  Portuguese  exercised  al- 
most absolute  control  over  the  affairs  of  Kongo.  They  set- 
tled all  their  internal  quarrels  and  feuda^  made  St.  Salvador 
the  centre  of  a  large  trade  in  slaves  and  ivory,  and  eataV 
lished  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  in  every  nook  and  comer 
of  the  state.  But  this  control  has  long  since  been  abandoned, 
and  with  it  almost  every  trace  of  Romanism  has  disappeared. 
Their  veaselsj  up  to  a  very  late  period,  have  been  in  the  hab- 
it of  frequenting  the  river  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  slaves, 
and  in  this  way' a  few  of  the  natives  have  some  knowledge 
of  the  Portuguese  language ;  but  beyond  this  no  connection 
exists  between  the  two  countries  at  the  present  day-  Indeed 
the  kingdom  of  Kongo  itself,  as  such,  has  long  since  ceaaed  to 
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exist.  The  territory  which  once  supported  a  goveijunent  as 
extended  and  powerful  as  Ashanti  or  Dehomi,  is  now  occu- 
pied hy  an  almost  indefinite  number  of  petty  principalities 
(if,  indeed,  they  deserve  this  name),  which  have  no  political 
relationship  to  each  other  whatever.  Their  settlements  at 
Angola  and  Benguela  are  still  continued,  and  the  one  at  Lo- 
ando  St.  Paul,  the  capital  of  Angola,  is  the  largest  and,  in 
some  respects,  the  most  important  European  settlement  on 
the  whole  coast. 

•  Very  soon  after  the  Portuguese  established  themselves  on 
the  banks  of  the  Kongo,  they  got  possession  of  the  islands 
of  St.  Thomas  and  Princes;  and  for  a  long  term  of  years 
made  them,  and  especially  the  former,  the  very  garden  of  all 
Africa.  These  are  still  in  their  possession,  and  are  import- 
aijt  at  the  present  day  only  for  their  exports  of  coffee  and 
cocoa. 

In  the  year  1679  the  Dutch  attempted  to  form  a  settle- 
ment on  the  island  of  Corisco  (which  is  situated  about  forty 
miles  to  the  north  of  the  Gabun  River),  but  it  was  abandoned 
after  a  few  years.  Mr.  Mackey,  an  American  missionary 
residing  on  the  island  at  the  present  time,  has  recently  dis- 
interred a  pile  of  Dutch  tiles,  which,  though  buried  for  near- 
ly two  centuries,  were  in  a  state  of  perfect  preservation. 
The  present  inhabitants  of  the  island  have  no  knowledge 
whatever  of  any  such  settlement,  and  it  is  probable  that  they 
did  not  settle  there  until  some  time  after  it  was  abandoned 
by  the  Dutch. 

The  French  have  recently  taken  possession  of  the  Gabun 
River,  and  exercise  jurisdiction  over  the  people  on  both 
sides.  With  the  exception  of  this  and  the  Portuguese  pos- 
sessions just  mentioned,  there  are  no  European  settlements  in 
any  part  of  Southern  Guinea. 

The  principal  places  of  trade  on  this  part  of  the  coast  arc 
the  Kameruns  River,  where  there  is  a  large  palm-oil  trade ; 
Batanga,  where  there  is  the  largest  ivory  mart  in  Africa ;  Bo- 
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netOy  well  known  for  its  export  of  ebonj ;  Ckunsoo  Ba j,  noted 
for  its  trade  in  red-wood  and  elxNij ;  the  Gabon,  which  fbr- 
nishes  red-wood,  ebonj,  ivory,  and  beeswax;  Cape  Jjopezy 
Kama,  and  Majomba,  noted  in  former  times  fen:  their  slave- 
trade  ;  Loango  and  Kabinda,  important  in  former  times  for 
their  participation  in  the  same  traffic ;  Ambriz,  Loando  St. 
Paul,  and  Benguela,  where  the  trade  is  veiy  much  in  the 
hands  of  Portuguese  merchants,  and  consists,  beades  slaves, 
of  ivory,  gum-copal,  beeswax,  and  turtle-shelL 

The  population  of  this  part  of  Afirica  has  undonbtedlj  been 
very  much  reduced  by  the  constant  drain  made  upcm  it  by 
the  slave-trade;  and  the  reduction  would  have  been  much 
greater  if  it  had  not  been  for  a  constant  migration  of  the  in- 
terior tribes  to  the  sea-coast.  These  wastes  will  be  repaired 
much  more  rapidly  now  that  the  foreign  slave-trade  has  vir- 
tually been  arrested. 

The  agricultural  products  of  Southern  Guinea  consist  of 
little  else  than  such  articles  of  food  as  the  natives  raise  for 
their  own  consumption.  The  principal  articles  are  Indian 
com,  sugar-cane,  plantains,  yams,  sweet  potatoes,  cassava 
(manioc),  tania,  ground  nuts,  okrea,  beans,  pumpkins,  and  a 
species  of  squash,  from  the  seeds  of  which  a  kind  of  vege- 
table marrow  is  obtained,  which  is  much  esteemed.  Of 
these  the  plantain  and  cassava  are  the  staple  articles  of  food. 
The  plantain  is  used  in  a  green  state,  and  is  either  boiled  or 
roasted.  When  boiled,  it  is  somewhat  like  the  Irish  potato, 
but  is  not  so  soft  or  mealy.  When  roasted  before  the  fire  it 
becomes  snow  white,  has  the  flavor  of  the  bread  fruit,  and 
makes  a  very  good  substitute  for  bread.  The  plantain-tree 
is  a  beautiful  growth,  and  almost  every  native  hamlet  in  this 
part  of  the  country  is  completely  embowered  by  them.  It 
is  also  cultivated  on  the  farms,  and  yields  every  month  in  the 
year.  When  once  planted,  it  continues  to  yield  without  far- 
ther care  until  the  soil  is  exhausted. 

The  Qafl99iva  <»]kivated  in  this  region  belongs  to  a  species 
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which  13  regarded  as  poisonous  in  a  raw  state.  The  root 
must  be  soaked  eight  or  ten  days  in  fresh  water,  when  it  be- 
comes aoftj  and  ia  ready  to  fail  to  pieces.  After  drying  it 
in  the  mm  it  is  pounded  in  a  mortar,  and  with  the  addition 
of  a  httle  water,  is  made  into  dough.  It  is  then  mouldt'd 
into  i*olls  of  a  foot  and  a  balf  in  iengthj  and  of  the  size  of 
a  man's  arm,  and  bound  up  in  leaves,  and  8team<kl  for  one 
or  two  hour? J  when  it  is  fit  for  use.  This  is  the  main  ar* 
tide  of  food,  and  is  preferred  to  almost  any  other  kind  by 
those  who  have  been  ac^customed  to  it,  but  is  by  no  means 
tempting  to  foreigners.  The  sugar-cane  grows  luxm^iantlj, 
but  is  never  manufactured  into  sugar,  the  naiiyes  never  hav- 
ing acqnii^ed  the  art  of  doing  this*  CTround  nuts  are  used  in 
the  preparation  of  stews  and  brothsj  but  render  them  too  rich 
for  stomachs  of  moderate  digestive  powers.  Indiun  corn  is 
used  only  in  a  green  state,  and  at  but  one  season  of  tlic  year. 

Most  of  the  tropical  fruits  arc  to  be  found  at  the  Portu- 
guese settlements,  and  at  a  few  of  the  leading  native  settle- 
ments also.  Orangea^  limes^  lemons,  pine-apples^  bananas, 
guavas,  mangoes,  granadillas,  sour  sops,  custard-apples,  and 
the  Jack  nut,  may  be  found  in  abundance  on  the  islands 
of  St.  Thomas  and  Princes,  at  the  Gabun,  and  some  other 
places  on  the  coast.  These  fruits  are  more  luscious  than  can 
he  fancied  by  those  who  have  eaten  them  only  after  they 
have  made  a  sea- voyage.  The  pine-apple  is  partit-ularly  a 
luscious  and  healthful  fruit  when  it  is  permitted  to  ripen  on 
lis  own  native  soil.  It  grows  spontaneously  and  abundantlj 
in  the  woods,  but  is  somewhat  improved,  at  least  in  Bobe, 
when  cultivated. 

The  woods  and  forests  abound  with  wild  fruits  and  nuts, 
many  of  which  ar«  very  palatable.  One  of  these  is  a  species 
of  wild  mango  called  Abaj  which  is  prized  not  only  as  a  fi'uit, 
but  for  the  kernelj  whieh  is  converted  into  an  article  of  food 
called  fJiIca,  which  is  greatly  priced.  The  fruit  when  ripe 
is  of  a  pale  yellow  colon  somewhat  fr^rant,  of  the  size  of  a 
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hen's  ^g,  but  more  of  the  kidney  8hi^>e.  The  onto"  palp  is 
sweet  and  juicy,  but  has  too  much  of  a  tarebinthine  taste  to 
be  relished  by  most  persons.  The  nut  is  flat,  and  contains 
a  kernel  which,  when  pounded  and  moulded  into  a  large 
mass,  may  be  kept  a  whole  year,  and  is  much  used  in  the 
preparation  of  stews  and  broUis. 

There  is  another  fruit  from  which  the  famous  v^etable 
butter  is  obtained,  sometimes  called  the  shea-butter.  It 
grows  on  a  large  tree,  and  is  of  the  size  of  an  orange.  The 
exterior  of  the  fruit  is  rough,  but  the  inside  is  filled  with 
a  sweet,  soft  pulp,  in  which  are  imbedded  half  a  dozen  or 
more  nuts,  resembling  somewhat  large  aooms,  from  which 
the  Y^etable  butter  is  extracted.  The  oil  when  first  drawn 
is  clear  and  transparent,  but  when  it  hardens  is  white,  and 
resembles  fresh  lard.  It  answers  for  cooking,  but  would  be 
an  indifferent  substitute  for  good  table  butter. 

There  is  another  wild  fruit  called  Azyigo,  which  is  eagerly 
sought  after  in  its  season.  It  is  the  product  of  a  large  forest 
tree.  In  size  and  shape  it  is  more  like  the  olive  than  any 
other  fruit,  but  has  none  of  the  oleaginous  properties  of  the 
olive.  It  is  scalded  with  boiling  water,  and  eaten  with  salt, 
the  taste  being  much  like  that  of  the  avagada  pear.  There  is 
also  a  species  of  wild  grape  known  at  the  Gabun  by  the  name 
of  Ntdbd,  of  a  blood-red  color,  of  the  size  of  our  largest 
grapes,  which  are  very  palatable. 
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Principal  Ardoles  of  Export, — The  Slave-tmde,^ — Traffic  carried  on  by 
Barter,— The  '^  Round  Track," — Tedioaa  PrDcess  of  baying  a  large 
Tooth  of  Ivorv* — The  Canning  of  Native  AfricaDs. — Hiidonhtable  Af- 
rican.— Stratagem  to  recover  a  mnawaj  Wife, 

The  principal  articles  of  eicport  from  this  part  of  llie 
coagtj  as  has  been  incidentally  mentioned  already,  are  iyoryj 
palni*oil,  ebony,  red-wood,  beeswax,  gum-copals  copper  ore, 
ground  nnts,  turtle-shell,  and,  witliio  a  few  years  past,  gum- 
elastic  has  been  added  to  the  list  of  cxporta. 

All  of  these  articles  are  not  to  be  f on  net  at  any  one  point 
on  the  coast.  Ivory  is  more  generally  distributed 'than  any 
otber^  but  is  e5:ported  in  much  larger  quantities  from  Batanga, 
Gabun^f  and  Ambriz,  than  other  places,  iCot  less,  perhaps, 
than  ^£iy  tons  are  annually  exported  from  each  of  these  dis- 
tricts, while  very  few  of  the  other  ports  furnish  more  than 
the  tenth  part  of  tins.  Palm-oil  is  shipped  in  lar^e  quanti- 
ties from  the  Kamcruns  River,  but  veiy  little,  as  yet,  Irom  any 
other  part  of  the  country.  Ebony  is  limited  to  Boneto, 
Corisco,  and  the  Gabun,  while  the  red-wood  may  be  found 
along  the  whole  leng;th  of  the  coast.  Copper  ore  is  brought 
down  from  the  mountains  of  Kongo  upon  the  shoulders  of 
men,  and  shipped  only  from  Ambriz,  Gum-copal  is  export- 
ed mainly  from  Angola.  Tlie  gum-elastic  was  first  discov- 
ered by  the  writer,  and  1ms  been  procure<l,  as  yet,  only  at 
Corisco,  Gabun,  and  Kama.  The  milk  or  juice  which  forms 
this  gum  is  from  a  large  forest  vine  or  creeper,  and  not  from 
a  tree  as  in  South  America,  The  quality  of  the  gum  is  un- 
doubtedly p:ood,  but  the  natives  of  the  country  have  not,  as 
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yet,  fiillcn  upon  nny  plan  by  which  it  can  be  cured  without 
mi  mlniixturo  of  water,  which  injures  its  market  value. 
Shouhi  any  pnn^ess  bo  devised  for  curing  it,  so  as  to  exclude 
all  (^xtnuieoua  matter,  it  would  soon  become  a  most  import- 
unt  branch  of  commorco. 

Tho  ulavo-trado  was  once  carried  on  very  extensively  over 
tlilK  whole  wgion  Of  country.  The  first  treaty  formed  be- 
twiH^h  the  Bntisli  and  l^ortuguese  governments  for  the  sup- 
pn>Hiiii>n  of  this  tnifllc,  restricted  the  operations  of  the  Brit- 
ikU  stimuhnni  to  the  coast  north  of  the  equator.  So  that 
>vhilo  tho  trade  was  kept  in  abeyance  along  the  coast  of 
Nor  thorn  (tuinoti,  it  was  carrieil  on  for  a  good  many  years 
with  nnU^ubliHl  energy  in  Southern  Guinea.  There  has, 
lunvovor,  Ihvu  vor}'  little  of  it  on  any  part  of  the  coast  for 
tlirtH^  or  tour  yoara  j>ast.  At  the  same  time,  the  aborigines 
*u\^  lH^tuki^lg  thomsolvea  more  heartily  and  actively  to  lawful 
wnunoriH^ ;  and  thoro  is  ret\son  to  believe  that  if  the  slave- 
trade  is  lu^ld  in  aUwaniv  a  few  year?  longer,  the  natives  will 
f\H^l  no  dis^Kvdtiou  to  revert  to  it  again  under  any  circom- 
sitaiu't':^ 

All  tnUHc  is  cjupried  on  in  this  n^on  by  barter,  and  by 
what  is  known  jw  the  ''round  trade,**  or  •'bundle  trade." 
The  prixluco  of  iho  country  is  not  concentrated  in  the  hands 
i>f  a  few  faoiors  i>r  mexvhants«  as  in  most  othi^r  parts  of  the 
worKU  but  every  man  must  be  the  vender  oi  his  own  prod- 
u\\\  And  ltv>r  every  ivrtiole  which  he  selK  and  e^>ecially 
lusks  of  ivvv}\  he  must  have  a  certain  number  of  articles  in 
exv^ha«^\  t.>n  every  tooth,  if  it  be  of  any  considerable  size, 
he  luu:;^  have  so  many  mv^etsw  k^  of  powder,  bra^  pans, 
copper  ro<K  wash-basins^  plates^  and  gun-dints^— die  whole 
number  nv>t  being  less  than  thirty — and  these  must  be  redu- 
(&^evl  lu  pn>portion  to  the  size  of  the  tooth.  If  it  should 
wei^h  *s  much  as  one  hundred  pounds,  the  seller  would  not 
e^^^x'C  Wss  than  ten  of  eatt^  of  thiese  artkk&  This  is  what 
fe  ccdled  the  '^  round  tradeL"" 
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It  is  camod  on  by  a  most  tediouSj  and,  to  novice^  a 
most  aEEOjing  process.  The  natives  understand  the  art  of 
"driving  a  bargain;"  and  stupid  as  tbey  are  reputed  to  be, 
five  cases  might  be  adduced  vs'^bere  white  men  have  been 
cheated  for  one  vrhere  these  natives  have  been  overreached. 
If  an  article  of  merchandise  is  offered  to  them  which  they 
have  never  seen  before,  and  of  the  real  value  of  which  they 
have  no  means  of  forming  an  idea,  they  may  be  deceived j 
but  not  in  relation  to  things  with  which  they  are  familiar- 
One  important  advantage  which  the  native  has  over  the 
captain  or  supercargo  of  a  ship  is,  that  time  is  of  little  value 
to  hira,  while  dispatch  is  every  thing  to  the  other.  The  sin- 
gle tooth  of  ivoi*y  is  the  black  man^s  all,  and  he  can  afford 
to  spend  days,  or  even  w^eeks,  in  turning  it  to  the  best  account, 
while  the  captain  must  have  multitudes  of  them,  and  in  a 
comparatively  short  time,  or  his  voyage  is  an  unproiitable 
one.  The  African  is  aware  of  this,  and  he  invariably  turns 
it  to  the  best  account.  The  tooth  is  laid  down  on  the  deck 
with  an  air  and  manner  on  the  part  of  the  owner  that  it  is 
no  insigniUcant  affair.  The  buyer  and  seller  confront  each 
other  over  the  tooth*  A  parley  takes  place  as  to  who  shall 
make  the  first  offer*  It  has  been  weighed  on  board  the  ves- 
sel, and  the  captain  knows  exactly  what  it  is  worth,  but 
means  to  get  it  for  as  much  less  as  he  can.  The  owner  has 
weighed  it  half  a  dozen  times  before  he  left  home ;  he  knows 
its  worth  and  what  he  will  probably  get  for  it,  but  means  to 
wring  as  much  more  out  of  the  captain  as  he  can. 

If  the  captain  makes  the  first  offer,  it  is  always  considera- 
bly below  the  true  mark.  The  other  rejoins,  and  puts  his 
demand  quite  as  much  above  the  right  mark,  both  allowing 
themselves  ample  leeway.  The  captain  assumes  an  air  of 
indifference,  talks  about  taking  up  his  anchor  and  going 
where  ivory  can  be  bought  on  more  reasonable  terms ;  the 
African  puts  on  an  expression  of  quiet  un concern ^  recount- 
ing in  his  own  mind,  perhaps,  how  many  times  he  has  be- 
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ibre  beard  similar  protestations  when  thej  meant  just  no- 
bthiDg  at  alj.     After  a  while  the  captain  rallies  and  mi^es  a 

ond  offer,  approximating  somewhat  nearer  to  its  real  valne^ 

be  other  erpre&sea  gome  doubts  whether  there  is  any  use  to 

try  farther,  as  thej  are  m  far  apart ;  but  he  will  not  be  out* 

done  in  trade,  and  therefore  makes  a  second  demand  nearei* 

[to  the  true  value  of  the  tooth,  but  asserts  most  positivelv 

[that  this  is  his  ultimatum.     A  longer  pause  now  ensues. 

[The  captain  wants  the  tooth,  he  can  afford  to  give  more  than 

I  he  has  offered  for  it,  but  he  must  not  appear  too  yielding,  or 

he  will  defeat  his  own  purpogre. 

The  native  trader  knows  that  his  demand  is  too  h%h,  the 
goods  of  the  captain  are  just  the  kind  and  of  the  quality  he 
wants,  and  he  means  to  be  more  reaaonable,  but  he  notices 
that  the  white  man  ia  becoming  impatient,  and  now  indiffer- 
ence and  procrastination  arc  of  the  utmost  importance  to  his 
interest.  A  third  concession  is  made  by  both  parties,  and 
DOW  they  are  so  near  together  that  they  conclude  to  *'  split 
the  diflerence/'  and  the  bai^n  is  dosed*  The  tooth  is  pas&- 
I  ed  down  into  the  hold,  and  the  articles  of  merchandise  agreed 
upon  are  passed  up.  The  captain  gives  a  small  present  or 
dmh,  and  the  native  leaves  the  ship  in  fine  glee,  promising  to 
he  back  soon  with  another  tooth, 

The  sea-coast  tribes,  many  of  whom  have  acquired  a  smat- 
tering of  tbe  English  and  French  languages,  act  as  factors 
for  the  interior  tribes*  These  native  merchants  must  be 
governed  in  the  prices  they  demand  by  the  expectations  of 
those  for  whom  they  act.  They  manage,  therefore,  not  only 
to  get  all  that  is  expected  by  the  bushman,  from  whom  they 
^received  the  tooth,  but  as  much  more  as  will  pay  them- 
selves a  hand&ome  commissiouj  and  this  is  what  makes  bar- 
gaining m  difTicult.  The  hnahraan,  agtun,  received  the  tooth 
from  another  bushman  living  still  farther  back  in  the  coun- 
tiy,  and  he  manages  to  secure  himself  a  commission  also.  In 
this  way  tlie  tootli  passes  through  half  a  dozen  handa  on  its 
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waj  to  the  sea-eoastj  and  as  the  merchandise  paid  for  it  nanst 
pass  through  the  same  hands,  and  each  one  abstracts  a  com- 
misBion,  a  mere  moiety  reaches  the  oTitrjual  owner.  Some* 
times  he  gets  nothing  at  all,  and  this  invariably  leads  to  strifej 
and  not  infrequently  to  bloodshed.  In  consequence  of  these 
frauds  and  strifes  among  the  people^  the  trade  of  the  eoimtry 
hm  taken  a  different  turn  of  late  years,  not  altogether  to  tlie 
ad%*antagc  of  the  white  man,  however.  It  is  expected,  when 
the  ship  arrives  at  a  given  port,  the  captain  or  supercargo 
will  give  out  a  large  portion  of  bis  cargo  in  trust  to  the  na- 
tive merchants  of  the  place.  These  freight  their  boats  and 
canoes  with  the  goods,  and  ascend  the  rivers  as  far  as  they 
are  boatahle,  or  as  far  as  the  interior  tribes  will  allow  them 
to  go,  and  there  purchase  ivory.  Sometimes,  however,  a 
man  at  a  still  greater  distance  gets  possession  of  a  large  and 
valuable  toothj  and  he  utterly  refuses  to  let  it  puss  out  of  his 
hands  until  the  money  comes  for  it,  lie  is  under  no  imme- 
diate necessity  to  sell.  He  takes  some  pains  to  get  up  a  ru- 
mor about  the  tooth.  It  is  the  largest  one  that  the  oldest 
resident  of  the  country  has  ever  seen.  It  is  so  large  that  a 
cat  has  raised  a  brood  of  kittens  in  the  hollow  end  of  it 
The  measure  of  the  tooth,  both  its  circumference  and  lengthy 
is  sent  down  to  the  sea-eoa^t,  considerably  exaggerated,  of 
course.  The  intermediate  people^  who  are  interested  as  well 
as  the  owner  J  help  to  circulate  and  swell  the  fame  of  the 
wonderful  tooth*  Many  of  them  have  seen  it  with  their  own 
eyes,  and  there  is  no  mistake  about  its  huge  size.  A  ship 
happens  to  be  in  port,  and  the  rumor  of  this  tooth  reaches 
the  captain  through  so  many  channels^  and  under  circum- 
stances which  seem  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  collusion, 
that  he  concludes  that  it  must  he  marvelonsly  large,  HJa 
heart  is  set  upon  it.  Such  a  tooth  will  add  materially  to 
the  value  of  his  cargo,  and  will  be  gratifying  both  to  his 
owners  and  to  bis  own  pride  to  have  taken  home  the  largest 
tooth  of  ivory  that  ever  left  the  coast  of  Africa,     Tlie  de- 
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mand  made  by  the  owner  is  less  than  the  value  of  the  tooth, 
even  if  it  should  not  be  more  than  half  as  large  as  it  is  repre- 
sented to  be,  and  he  forthwith  dispatches  a  messenger  after 
it,  with  the  expectation  that  he  will  be  back  in  two  or  three 
weeks.  In  the  mean  time  the  captain  has  other  business  to 
engage  his  time.  The  messenger,  in  due  time,  returns  and 
states  that  the  tooth  was  complimented  by  the  first  install- 
ment paid  upon  it,  and  had  actually  traveled  two  days  to- 
ward the  sea-coast,  but  having  arrived  at  a  certain  river,  it 
utterly  refused  to  cross  until  a  few  additional  articles  of  mer- 
chandise were  sent  to  meet  it.  The  native  merchant,  who  is 
the  medium  of  communication  with  the  captain,  has  no 
doubt  but  the  tooth  is  on  the  way,  and  persuades  the  cap- 
tain, as  the  money  already  advanced  is  far  less  than  its  value, 
he  had  better  humor  the  party  and  send  what  is  demanded. 
The  additional  amount  is  dispatched.  So  long  as  the  native 
merchant,  who  ought  to  know  if  there  is  any  deception,  is  so 
frank  and  sincere,  there  can  not  be  much  risk  in  what  he  is 
doing.  After  a  much  shorter  absence  the  messenger  returns 
the  second  time,  and  solemnly  avers  that  the  tooth  has  made 
another  stage,  and  is  now  comparatively  near  the  sea-coast, 
but  there  is  a  certain  fetich  mountain  that  will  not  allow  it 
to  cross  over  unless  another  installment  is  paid.  This  awak- 
ens serious  apprehensions  in  the  mind  of  the  captain.  He 
has  already  paid  almost  as  much  for  the  article  as  it  is  worth, 
and  does  not  feel  like  risking  more.  But  still  his  factor  teUs 
him  there  is  no  doubt  but  the  tooth  will  find  its  way  to  his 
ship,  and  he  does  not  know  certainly,  but  hardly  thinks  it 
will  turn  out  smaller  than  it  has  been  represented  to  be.  Be- 
sides, it  would  not  do  for  him  to  lose  it  after  paying  so  much 
as  he  has  already  done.  An  additional  smn  is  paid  down, 
but  not  very  gracefully,  as  the  captain  is  now  both  uneasy 
and  in  an  ill  humor. 

The  next  message  is  that  the  tooth  has  actually  reached 
the  beach,  but  the  party  who  brought  it  down  refuse  to  give 
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it  Up  unloEia  they  are  remunerated  for  tljeir  trouble.  There 
is  no  alternative.  The  captain  means  to  have  it  aboai'd  even 
if  it  costs  him  more  than  its  real  value.  He  more  than  sus- 
pects that  its  size  lias  been  groaslj  misrepresented,  but  there 
is  no  help  now*  So  the  bearerB  Hi's  paid  of!',  and  the  faraous 
tooth  is  laid  on  the  deck  of  the  vessel.  The  ciiptain  sees  that 
he  has  been  overreached,  but  the  party  who  have  done  it  are 
out  of  his  sight.  He  indulges  frcelj  in  unavaihng  abuse. 
The  native  mei*chaatj  in  order  to  ward  oif  the  displeasure 
from  himself,  becomes  more  abusive  of  the  bn&hmen  than 
the  captain  himself.  He  will  yet  make  the  whole  party  sor- 
rjj  and  the  captain  finally  coasoles  himself  with  the  reflec- 
tion that  he  wiU  be  wiser  hereafter. 

All  the  incidents  of  this  transaction  may  have  actually 
taken  place,  or  it  miiy  have  been  a  faree  from  beginning  to 
end*  The  factor,  whose  sincerity  and  honesty  the  captain 
never  suspected  for  a  single  moment,  may  have  bad  the  tooth 
in  his  house  from  the  beginning  of  the  negotialions,  and  used 
all  diis  subterfuge  and  triekeiy  merely  to  get  a  better  price 
for  hi  a  ivory.  And  all  this  imposition  might  be  carried  on 
without  the  least  danger  of  one  of  his  townsmen  informing 
upon  liim.  For  one  man  to  give  information  against  anoth- 
er in  snch  circumstances,  would  bo  an  offense  of  the  grav- 
est character.  Every  man  is  entitled  to  all  the  benefit  that 
nmy  accrue  from  Ida  cunnings  and  any  intermeddling,  espe- 
cially where  a  white  man  is  the  injured  parly,  is  an  oftensc 
that  would  be  visited  with  universal  condemnation. 

The  natives  of  this  part  of  Africa  are  unsurpassed  for  their 
cunning  and  shrewdness ;  and  trade,  for  which  they  have  an 
ardent  love,  is  the  very  sphere  in  which  that  cunning  and 
shrewdness  is  called  into  exercise. 

White  meuj  who  live  among  them,  or  go  there  for  the  pur- 
pose of  trade,  are  constantly  made  the  dupes  of  their  cun- 
ning, and  in  two-thirds  of  the  cases,  perhaps,  vtnthout  ever 
finding  it  ouL     Two  rival  vessels,  for  example,  are  in  port 
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at  the  same  time.  The  captains  look  upon  each  other  with 
a  jealous  eye,  and  are  not  very  apt  to  have  much  friendly  in- 
tercourse. If  there  is  the  least  distrust  of  each  other  the  na- 
tives are  the  first  to  detect  it,  and  they  never  fail  to  fan  it 
into  a  feeling  of  outright  hostility.  Messages  are  carried 
from  one  to  the  other  which  were  never  uttered.  One  has 
averred  that  the  other  shall  not  purchase  a  single  tooth  of 
ivory  while  he  himself  has  the  means  of  purchasing.  The 
other  is  nettled  by  this  gratuitous  onslaught,  and  he  determ- 
ines to  measure  arms  with  his  rival.  Both  are  ready  to 
give  higher  prices,  and  the  natives  enjoy  the  fruits  of  a  ri- 
valry that  has  been  awakened  by  their  own  cunning.  These 
white  men,  without  having  had  any  personal  interviews,  al- 
ways afterward  retain  unkind  feelings  toward  each  other, 
and  may  never  find  out  how  they  were  brought  into  hos- 
tility. 

The  aborigines  take  advantage  of  white  men,  however,  in 
other  matters  as  well  as  in  trade,  which  the  following  anec- 
dote will  illustrate : 

There  is  a  very  notable  character  in  the  Gabun  of  the 
name  of  Cringy.  No  stranger  ever  visits  the  river  without 
making  his  acquaintance,  and  no  one  who  has  made  his 
acquaintance  ever  forgets  him.  He  is  a  little,  old,  gray- 
headed,  humpback  man,  but  with  a  remarkably  bright  and 
by  no  means  unpleasant  eye.  He  speaks  English,  French, 
Portuguese,  and  at  least  half  a  dozen  native  languages  with 
wonderful  ease.  He  is  perfectly  familiar  with  the  peculiar 
habits,  feelings,  and  customs  of  all  these  nations,  and  he  can 
act  the  Frenchman,  the  Spaniard,  or  the  Englishman,  just 
as  circumstances  may  demand,  without  any  apparent  effort. 
His  village  is  perched  on  a  high  bluff  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Gabun  Eiver,  near  its  outlet.  His  position  is  favorable 
for  catching  the  first  glimpse  of  every  sail  which  comes  to 
the  river,  and  just  as  soon  as  he  is  sure  of  her  destination, 
he  jumps  into  his  boat  with  spy-glass  in  hand,  and  goes  out 
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to  meet  it  If  the  eaptain  has  never  been  to  the  river  be^ 
fore  J  and  no  one  has  warned  him  i^ainst  Cringy,  be  is  ix\- 
most  sure  to  be  captivated  by  his  artfulness.  lie  has  any 
number  of  certihcates  recommending  him  as  a  good  and 
worthy  man,  and  to  be  trusted  in  all  matters  of  trade.  The 
bad  certificates  (books  aa  they  are  called)  are  left  at  homejOr 
have  long  s:nce  been  destroyed,  ,  Already  Cringy  haa  en- 
gaged the  entire  confidence  of  the  captain,  pilots  tbe  ship 
over  the  bar^  and  conducts  her  to  the  anchoring  ground  di- 
rectly in  front  of  his  own  village.  The  shipj  according  to 
the  well-known  viewa  of  the  people,  is  now  Cring;y'fi.  He 
is  to  he  the  captain* s  sole  adviser,  and  if  any  body  eipe  in- 
fringes in  the  slightest  degree  upon  bis  rights,  he  is  stigma- 
tised at  once  aa  a  rude  and  ill-mannered  fellow,  Crin^  is 
now  every  thing  to  the  captain— *acta  aa  his  interpreter  and 
factor.  If  he  thinks  it  about  time  to  add  a  good  certificate 
of  recent  date  to  tbe  stock  he  already  has,  be  will  conduet 
himself  throughout  with  the  most  perfect  propriety,  and  to 
the  entire  satisfaction  of  his  employer,  so  that  he  will  leave 
the  coast  with  the  conviction,  however  differently  others  may 
regard  himj  that  he  is  one  of  the  most  honest  and  upright 
men  on  the  river.  If,  on  the  contrar}%  Cringy  should  sail 
on  the  other  tack,  and  cheat  bini  out  of  a  good  deal  of  his 
property^  the  captain  will  go  away  feeling  that  he  is,  beyond 
all  doubt,  the  most  consummate  scoundrel  on  tbe  face  of 
the  earth, 

Cringy  has  been  seized  half  a  do^en  times  or  more  by  men- 
of-war  or  other  vesselsj  and  put  in  irons  for  misdemeanors 
of  which  he  has  been  guilty,  Ent  he  has  been  so  adroit 
with  his  tongue,  and  so  good-natured  withal,  that  he  has  al- 
ways been  set  free  after  a  very  short  confinement.  On  one 
occasion  the  entire  population  of  the  Gabun  %vere  compelled 
by  a  French  man-of-war  to  pay  Cringy* s  debts*  They  have 
never  forgiven  him  for  it,  but  have  no  way  by  which  they 
can  get  redress.     lie  is  rather  a  favorite  with  the  French 
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residents  notwithstanding  all  his  obliquities,  and  he  is  fre- 
qnently  employed  as  interpreter  in  their  service* 

liut  the  particular  case  of  atlroitncss  whicli  we  set  out  to 
detail  was  this :  Af^er  the  French,  a  few  years  sincCj  bad  re- 
duced the  natives  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  into  obedience  by 

the  force  of  armSj  Commodore  B- proposed  to  visit  King 

George's  towns,  about  thirty  miles  bigber  upj  in  the  bopc  of 
getting  them  to  acknowledge  the  French  authority  without  a 
resort  to  violence.  In  order  to  make  a  strong  and  favorable 
impression  ho  determined  to  take  his  squadron,  wliich  con- 
eisted  of  two  large  sloops  of  war  and  a  smaller  vessel,  up  tbe 
river.  As  none  of  the  Frenchmen  could  speak  the  native  lan- 
guage, and  none  of  King  Geoi^'s  people  could  speak  French, 
it  \Ytisi  a  matter  of  gi'eat  importance  that  a  good  interpreter 
should  be  provided.  It  was  determined  that  Cringy  was  the 
most  suitable  man,  and  he  was  summoned  on  board  the  Com- 
modore's vessel,  and  agreed  at  once  to  do  bo.  Tlie  proposal 
struck  him  favorably  on  several  accounts.  It  was  an  honor- 
able callingj  and  be  expected  to  be  remunerated  handsomely 
for  bis  services.  But  there  was  a  weightier  reason,  which 
nobody  would  be  likely  to  think  of  but  himself  One  of 
Cringy's  wives  was  tbe  daughter  of  King  Geofge,  Some- 
time previous  to  this  she  bad  run  away,  and  gone  back  to 
her  father  on  account  of  some  rough  treatment  she  had  ex- 
perienced at  the  bands  of  her  husband-  All  his  previous  ef- 
forts to  get  her  back  bad  failed j  and  now,  when  the  proposi- 
tion came  from  the  Commodorej  the  thought  occurred  to  him 
that  this  visit  might  be  turned  to  good  account.  Ilence- 
foith  liis  thoughts  were  engaged  about  what  he  was  to  ac- 
complish for  himself,  and  not  what  be  would  effect  for  bis 
employer-  He  could  easily  conceal  bis  own  plans,  however, 
and  at  the  same  time  evince  the  most  absorbing  interest  in 
the  Commodore's  mission. 

Tbe  party  set  out,  and  with  a  favoring  wind  and  tide  tbe 
vessels  were  soon  at  anchor  at  their  place  of  destination. 
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Tlie  Commodore  thought  it  best  not  to  adventure  himself 
into  the  town  without  a  corps  of  armed  marines.  The  party 
after  landing  bad  to  walk  half  a  mile  through  a  thiek  wood 
before  reaching  the  place.  The  people  had  had  no  intima- 
tion of  such  a  irisit,  and  the  sudden  arrival  of  this  armed 
bodj  produced  a  vei^y  strong  sensation.  A  large  part  of  the 
population  were  ready  to  take  to  flightj  but  as  there  was  no 
hostile  deraonstration  on  the  part  of  the  Frenehmenj  and  es- 
pecially as  tliej  were  conducted  by  one  of  their  own  coun- 
try peoplcj  their  fears  were  considerahly  allayed*  CVingy  as- 
sured the  people  to  the  right  and  left  as  they  passed  up  to  the 
palace,  that  the  Frenchmen  had  come  only  for  a  "  talk  pala- 
ver/' The  Commodore  took  his  seat  on  one  Bide  of  the  great 
hall,  having  his  marines  on  one  side  of  him,  and  CHngy  be- 
tween himself  and  the  king-  APter  the  usual  salutations 
were  over,  Cringy  was  instructed  to  say  that  the  Commo- 
dore had  made  King  George  a  friendly  visit,  with  the  view 
of  establishing  friendly  relations  between  him  and  the  King 
of  France,  and  would  be  glad  to  have  him  put  his  signature 
to  a  paper  to  this  eftect.  Cringy,  with  the  air  and  manner 
of  one  charged  with  a  very  weighty  responsibility,  said, 
"  King  George,  the  Commodore  is  very  sorry  that  you  have 
not  returned  my  wife.  He  wishes  you  to  do  it  now  in  a 
prompt  and  quiet  manner^  and  save  him  the  trouble  and  pain 
of  bringing  hLs  big  guns  to  bear  upon  your  town*"* 

King  Geoi^o  felt  tlie  deepest  indignation,  not  so  much 
against  the  Commodore  as  Cringy,  for  resorting  to  so  ex- 
traordinary a  measure  to  compel  him  to  give  up  his  daugh* 
ter ;  but,  like  a  true  African,  ke  concealed  the  emotions  of 
his  heart.  Without  the  shghteat  change  of  count  en  aneCj  but 
with  a  firm  and  determined  tone  of  voice,  he  said  to  his  own 
people,  "  Go  out  quietly  and  get  your  guns  loaded,  and  if 
one  drop  of  blood  is  shed  hci-e  to-day ,  he  sure  that  not  one 
of  these  Frenchmen  get  back  to  their  vessels ;  but  be  sure 
and" — he  said  it  with  great  emphasis — '^  let  Cringy  be  the 
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first  man  killed."  This  was  more  than  Cringy  had  bar- 
gained for,  and  how  is  he  to  get  out  of  this  awkward  scrape? 
The  lion  has  been  aroused,  and  how  shall  he  be  pacified? 
But  this  is  just  the  position  to  call  out  Cringy's  peculiar 
gifts,  and  he  set  to  work.  In  the  most  penitent  terms  he 
acknowledged  and  begged  pardon  for  his  rash  and  unadvised 
counsel,  reminded  his  father-in-law  that  they  were  all  liable 
to  do  wrong  sometimes,  and  that  this  was  the  most  grievous 
error  of  his  whole  life.  And  as  to  the  threat  of  the  Conmio- 
dore,  a  single  word  from  him  would  be  sufficient  to  put  a 
stop  to  all  hostile  intentions.  The  wrath  of  the  King  was 
assuaged.  But  the  Commodore  by  this  time  had  grown  im- 
patient to  know  what  was  going  on,  and  especially  why  the 
people  had  left  the  house  so  abruptly.  With  the  utmost 
self-possession  Cringy  replied  that  the  people  had  gone  out 
to  catch  a  sheep  which  the  King  had  ordered  for  the  Commo- 
dore's dinner,  and  as  to  signing  the  paper,  that  would  be 
done  when  the  Commodore  was  ready  to  take  his  departure ; 
and  to  effect  these  two  objects  Cringy  relied  wholly  upon  his 
own  powers  of  persuasion.  True  enough  the  sheep  was  pro- 
duced, and  the  paper  was  signed;  King  George  and  the 
French  Commodore  parted  good  friends,  and  neither  of  them 
knew  for  more  than  a  month  after  the  double  game  which 
Cringy  had  played ;  and  what  was  more  remarkable  than 
all,  Cringy  was  rewarded  by  the  restoration  of  his  wife. 
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Difference  between  the  Maritime  and  th6  Interior  Tribes. — Style  of 
Building. — Social  Institutions, — The  Size  of  Villages,— Furniture, 
— Dress.— Social  Character  of  the  People. — Poly  gamy  .^ — Mairiage. 
^Tlie  Head  Wife, — Slavorj', — Division  of  Lalior, 

There  h  much  diversity  in  the  habits,  charaeterj  and  cir- 
CTimstauees  of  the  inhabitants  of  Southero  Guinen;  and  es- 
pecially between  those  residing  along  the  sea-coast  and  the 
tribes  of  bushmen  immediately  in  the  rear  of  them.  Indeed 
there  is  greater  contrast  between  these  classes  residing  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood  of  each  other  than  among  any  oth- 
er tribes  in  the  country*  The  former  are  gentle,  peaceable^ 
pohte,  and  courteous  in  a  remarkable  degree,  in  all  their  in- 
tercoiu'se  with  civilized  men.  They  are  cleanly  and  decent 
in  their  persons  and  dress,  have  animated  and  intelligent  coun- 
tenanceSj  are  much  given  to  hospitality,  and  are  decidedly 
averse  to  all  warfare  and  bloodshed.  The  bushmen  living 
directly  behind  them  are  characterized  by  traita  of  character 
almost  directly  the  opposite.  They  are  coarse  and  ill-man- 
nered j  filthy  in  their  persons  and  dress,  and  in  almost  every 
respect  bear  strong  marks  of  being  real  savages.  In  speak- 
ing of  the  character  and  habits  of  the  people  generally  this 
distinction  must  be  kept  in  mind. 

The  style  of  building  in  this  portion  of  Western  Africa  is 
entirely  different  from  any  thing  we  have  seen  in  Northern 
Guinea.  Along  the  sea-coast  the  houses  are  constructed  of 
bamboo,  of  a  quadrangular  form^  and  covered  with  mats  made 
of  the  bamboo  leaf    The  larger  and  better  class  vary  in  lengtli 
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^om  fiffy  to  one  hintdfed  het^  and  hsTe  ^  corr^spoii^ijig 
widtl),  Tbej  are  alwajB  €f  one  stocy,  with  r^uied  dbj  fioovs, 
and  BXB  [Kar^tioned  o^  mto  five  or  d^  rooms,  wliich  sefre  as 
ni^Qgy  fifeepiog^  and  cooking  apartments.  Wlien  canatnict^ 
ed  with  care  thej  are  neal  In  appearaacer  perfectij  diy  ajid 
li^aUhfal,  and  with  the  ili^le  nnproremeDt  of  board  flooiSf 
tbe^  are  preferred,  e^en  hy  fbcdga  resident^  to  almost  any 
other  kind  of  booie  that  am  be  built  in  the  conn  by.  The 
beoi  spedmens  of  this  daaa  of  houses  are  to  be  seen  at  Co- 
mc^  the  Gfllmity  and  Csipt  Lopess^  At  Batanga  the  houses 
are  rtrj  small,  tittk  more  than  huts  set  upon  scaflblds  four 
or  five  feet  aboTe  the  ground,  and  are  entered  by  cliuLbing 
op  a  ladder*  The  eame  style  prevails  at  Loaogo,  with  the 
cxceptiozi  that  here  they  are  constructed  with  much  more 
tasta, 

Tlie  interior  tribe^^  and  especially  the  Baketis  and  PSm- 
gwes,  build  houses  in  a  simpler  and  much  more  primitive 
iftyle.  Their  tillagea  have  the  appearance  of  two  lon^j  par- 
allel shadee,  of  uniform  h^ght  and  width,  and  about  twenty 
paces  apart.  This  intermediate  space  is  their  principal  and 
only  street-  The  sidea^  of  the  houses  are  inclosed  with  large 
strips  of  bark^  wliile  the  roofe  are  covered  with  leaves,  Tim 
long  shade  is  partitioned  off  into  apartments  of  very  neai4y 
uniform  dimensions,  and  the  only  way  of  determining  the 
number  of  habitations,  or  famines  who  occupy  them^  is  by 
the  number  of  little  doors  which  open  into  the  main  street. 

The  chief  and  the  principal  men  build  their  houses  &ome^ 
what  after  the  style  of  the  sea-coast  fashion^  and  so  as  to  in- 
tecBOctf  at  intervals^  the  long  range  of  the  more  common 
houses.  This  frenRral  aiTangement  of  their  villages  has  ref- 
erence^ no  doubt,  to  their  mutual  defense  in  the  petty  wars 
in  which  they  are  almost  always  engaged,  and  particularly 
against  nocturnal  anrprises.  Either  end  of  the  village  i^ 
strongly  barricatled,  with  a  small  door  in  the  centre,  which 
is  always  closed  at  nightfall-     The  outer  walls  are  protected 
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bj  piling  up  against  tliem  any  amount  of  brushwood.  Some- 
times thick  blocks  of  ivood  are  laid  against  the  inner  mde  of 
the  outer  walle,  so  as  to  shield  the  inmates  from  the  shot  of 
an  enemy  who  might  be  lurking  about  at  night* 

These  interior  villages  vary  in  length  from  one  or  two  hmi- 
dred  yards  to  a  mile  or  more.  They  are  situated  for  the 
m^ost  part  on  high  hillBj  whieh  are  not  very  accessible  at 
night,  or  in  the  bosom  of  tho  thickest  forest-woods  that  can 
be  found*  In  approaching  one  of  the  latter  class  you  have 
nothing  to  remind  yon  that  yon  are  in  the  immediate  vicin* 
itj  of  an  inhabited  village,  until  you  are  almost  at  the  gate ; 
and  even  then  their  low  houses  are  so  completely  embower- 
ed in  plantain-trees  that  you  recognize  the  village  only  by 
the  smoke  rising  np  among  their  large  and  broad  leaves.  In 
approaching  one  of  these  villages  at  night,  particularly  in 
times  of  war,  it  is  necessary  to  give  a  signal  before  you  walk 
up  to  the  gate,  or  be  ejcposed  to  a  shot  from  the  guard.  In 
their  houses  these  bush  tribes  have  very  little  either  of  fur- 
nitm'e  or  ornament,  A  few  mats  to  sleep  on,  half  a  dozen 
or  more  blocks  of  woml  for  stools,  and  a  few  of  the  plainest 
utensils  for  cooking  and  eating,  constitnte  the  whole  of  their 
famiture. 

The  sea-coast  natives  are  considerably  in  advance  of  this. 
Many  of  the  wealthier  traders  have  articles  of  furniture  of 
foreign  manufacture,  such  as  chairs,  tables,  so&s,  and,  when 
they  can  afford  it,  the  walls  of  their  houses  are  covered  with 
pictures  in  gilt  frames.  Of  late  years  Yankee  clocks  have 
been  inlrodncetl,  and  are  greatly  pri/ed,  especially  for  their 
ticking  and  striking  c|uahties.  At  first  they  were  thought  to 
be  too  complicated  in  their  mechanical  structui-e  to  ho  under- 
stood by  black  men.  But  one  or  two  men,  who  had  more 
cariosity  than  the  rest  of  their  countrymeuj  ventured  to  take 
one  of  them  entirely  apart,  and,  after  scrutinizing  all  its  parts, 
succeeded  in  putting  it  together  again,  and  set  it  in  motion, 
both  to  their  own^  and  the  surprise  of  a  good  many  of  their 
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countrymen,  who  happened  to  be  present.  A  few  more  tri- 
als made  them  adept  dock-menders,  and  now  almost  every 
house  in  the  Gabun  has  one  or  more  clocks.  I  have  known 
one  man  to  have  half  a  dozen  in  the  same  room,  all  running 
at  the  same  time ;  and  were  valued  on  the  principle  "  the 
more  the  merrier." 

They  take  their  meals  at  table,  and  use  knives  and  forks 
as  gracefully  and  naturally  as  any  other  people  in  the  world. 
Some  of  the  wealthier  men  spread  tables  that  would  be  in- 
viting to  any  one,  and  not  infrequently  have  a  variety  of 
French  wines  to  offer  their  guests  at  the  same  time. 

The  usual  dress  of  the  males  of  the  Gabun  is  a  shirt,  over 
which  is  wrapped  a  large  square  cloth,  extending  from  the  arm- 
pits to  the  ankles,  and  a  neat  silk  hat.  It  is  a  mark  of  gen- 
tility to  have  this  doth  trail  on  the  ground,  and  the  more 
the  better.  On  Sunday  when  they  go  to  church,  or  when 
they  go  on  board  of  a  ship,  they  wear  shoes,  and  sometimes 
stockings.  Vests  and  coats  are  also  worn  when  there  is  a 
disposition  to  make  a  show.  Many  of  them  have  full  suits 
of  naval  or  military  dothes,  epaulets,  cocked  hats,  and 
swords,  which,  however,  are  used  only  on  very  great  occa- 
sions. The  dress  of  the  women  consists  of  a  square  cloth  ex- 
tending from  the  arms  to  a  little  below  the  knee,  with  a 
loose  shawl  or  silk  handkerchief  thrown  over  the  shoulders, 
while  their  legs  and  arms  are  literally  loaded  with  bright 
brass  rings.  The  rings  which  they  wear  around  their  legs 
are  very  heavy  and  massive,  weighing  sometimes  twenty-five 
or  thirty  pounds,  and  give  them,  as  a  matter  of  course,  a  very 
hobbling  gait.  Both  sexes  are  fond  of  ornaments,  especially 
finger  and  ear  rings.  Both  display  great  taste  in  braiding 
their  hair,  which  not  only  improves  their  general  appear- 
ance, but  gives  them  an  air  of  neatness  and  cleanliness.  The 
women  have  a  variety  of  modes  of  arranging  theirs,  and  one 
is  particularly  struck  with  the  skiU  they  display  in  selecting 
a  given  style  for  any  particular  face.     Sometimes  the  hair  is 
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braided  into  two  or  four  ridges,  nianmg  m  parallfil  Uuea 
&om  the  front  lo  the  back  part  of  tho  hoad'  ^ff^  it  &* 
pliuted  over  a  cusbion  or  pad  laid  on  i\w  top  of  thi)  Ueai]  tn 
the  form  of  a  creeceut.  Artiilcial  haifp  in  thu  fonu  of  btf||« 
tosettes,  Id  worn  on  the  temple^  and  t!Oinpkt«)  thdr  frftiri- 
itisai  of  a  handsome  head-dress. 

Baldness  is  not  of  very  frequent  oeouiretioi  among  Afii^ 
cans,  but  when  it  does  happen j  it  is  regretted  ahii08l  m  nmvh 
aa  among  white  men*  It  is  frequently  oonfoiitml  hy  ii  puri- 
wig  made  of  the  fibres  of  the  leaf  of  the  pine-iipplo,  ftivil  in 
quite  as  good  a  "  tnake^believo"  aa  the  beat  Pariviau  oon- 
noiaseur  could  produce. 

The  customs  of  society  imposes  no  artitidid  rtsMtmintM  upiiu 
the  social  intercourse  of  the  diftbrcnt  cJjwiO**  of  iodiny.  Wti- 
men  may,  if  they  choo»e»  take  their  moali  at  tho  table  witli 
their  husbands ;  and  it  is  expected,  In  all  oa«ei  whero  a  miui 
has  a  number  of  wives,  that  one  or  moit^  of  i\wm  ml  dnwri 
to  table  with  hira.  Children  always  m*ik"  tiit»ir  u|nnMtrinjf'<i 
about  meal  limes,  and  nothing  seenui  to  givo  tin  Africiin  th- 
ther  more  real  pleasure  thai^  to  deal  out  little  rnvmam  lo  Ihmu 
while  he  is  eating  himself*  Individ  this  j»  ahn*>«t  the  only 
way  he  has  of  engaging  their  alfbctions. 

It  is  a  singular  and  anomalous  fact,  tliat  the  African  faai» 
who  have  the  social  element  more  strongly  implurit*!d  in  tb«ir 
natures  than  any  other  portion  of  the  hijman  family,  havii 
little  or  no  real  social  enjoyment.  Thi«  In  unth^ubtiKlly  to 
be  ascribed,  in  a  veiy  considerable  degnse,  to  tho  prevaleno* 
of  polygamy — an  ijutitution  that  has  undf^niniKl  all  tb« 
deep  foundations  of  sodety,  and  hm  kft  the  fjcople  almo^it 
without  the  name  or  aemblan^Te  of  domeHtic  hap|iini*i4f(,  A 
man^s  importaiiCB  and  ra^^tabilily  in  nfni^iy  ilcpmfh$  hm^ 
as  elsewhere  In  AIHc%  upon  the  numljifr  of  wivi^i  aod  tlw 
only  limit  imposed  upon  th«  numlMfr  in  biii  aNbty  to  pur* 
ch^e  them.  The  w&Mhlm  mn  of  thm  U^Jtmm  bav6  fivMS 
twenty  u>  Mj.     Thm  bt^  Km^  ot  Ckpt  L«9«^ 
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have  hai!  more  than  two  hondred.  In  manj  of  these  cases 
the  relation  of  wife  and  husband  is  a  mere  noroinnl  affair. 
In  0tfaeT«  it  partakes  more  of  the  reladonsbip  of  master  and 
iiave.  There  is  not,  howeverj  the  disproportion  between  the 
number  of  the  males  and  females  of  the  conntiT'  as  would 
fwsem  to  bo  implied  hy  the  existence  of  polygamy.  In  the 
flnt  place,  polygamy  is  confined  in  a  great  measara  to  the 
maritime  tribesj  who  have  the  means  of  multiplying  their 
wivesr,  and  who  draw  upon  the  bush  tribes  as  well  a^  their 
own  for  them<  In  the  next  place,  a  very  large  proportion 
of  the  younger  male  roembers  of  society  have  no  wives,  a  cir* 
Gumstance  which  leads  to  unbounded  immorality.  There  is 
n  laxity  of  morals  in  connection  witli  this  institution  which 
can  wmrcely  he  understood  by  virtnons  minds.  All  the  clnl- 
dren  bom  of  the  acknowledged  wife  of  a  man  are  by  the  laws 
of  society  his,  and  beyond  this  he  cares  very  little  whether 
they  are  legitimate  or  illegitimate.  Adultery  may  be  visit^ni 
both  by  tine  and  cortJoral  punishment.  But  it  is  regarded 
fii  rather  magnanimous  for  a  man  of  many  wives  to  over* 
look  rather  than  to  punish  such- offenses.  The  generality  of 
men  discover  little  or  no  fastidiousness  in  tlie  selection  of 
their  wives.  If  a  slave  has  any  prepossessing  traits  of  char^ 
iKHer,  he  hesitates  not  to  enroll  her  among  his  wives,  and 
places  her  on  a  footing  of  perfect  equality  vrith  the  others* 
No  hesitation  is  felt  in  selecting  a  wife  even  from  a  bush 
clan  that  is  regarded  with  decided  contempt ;  and  what  Is 
JStill  more  romarkablej  I  have  frequently  known  a  master 
and  his  man-slave  to  many  sisters.  While  men  of  the  mari- 
time tribes  may  marry  any  number  of  wives  among  the  bush 
tribes,  nothing  would  be  more  abhorrent  to  their  ideas  of 
propriety  than  that  a  bnsbman  should  many  one  of  their 
women. 

Intermarriages  among  the  sea-coast  tribes  are  effected  by 
interchanging  sisters  or  daughters^  and  not  by  purchase. 
The  party  who  make  the  first  overture  must  take  fiome  kind 
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of  ordering  to  the  parents  of  tho  girl^  but  tbi&  is  not  regarded 
in  the  light  of  purchase  monej  hy  either  party.  Jftarriage  is 
not  ratified  bj  any  formal  ceremony.  When  all  the  preiim- 
inanee  are  settled,  the  groom  sets  out  for  the  residence  of  the 
father  of  the  hride,  attended  by  a  retinue  of  young  persons  of 
both  sexesj  accompanied  with  di*umSj  fifes j  and  banners,  A 
few  hours  are  spent  in  drinking  and  danciogj  and  the  party  re- 
turn with  the  bride  to  her  husband^s  bouse,  her  arrival  being 
signalized  by  the  firing  of  muskets  or  cannon.  If  the  bride 
is  from  a  bush  tribe,  much  of  this  ceremony  ia  dispensed  with. 
She  ia  placed  under  the  special  guardianship  of  one  of  the  old- 
er wives^  and  is  initiated  into  all  the  mysteries  of  the  more 
fiishionable  society  into  which  she  is  now  introduced.  She 
has  been  raised  to  great  honor,  and  she  is  to  deport  herself 
very  differently  tow!ii*d  her  lord  from  what  she  has  been  aceus- 
tomed  to  see  among  her  own  people.  Many  of  the  heath  en- 
ijsili  practices  of  her  own  people  must  ho  laid  aside,  Cleau- 
linesB  in  her  personal  habits  is  now  indispensably  Kind- 
ness i  and  respectful  deportment  toward  her  co^wives  is  of  the 
ilrst  importance.  Prompt  obedience  to  all  the  commaedg  of 
her  husband  is  inculcated,  and  she  is  told  that  this  h  a  de- 
cided mark  of  a  good  wife.  If  a  disproportionate  share  of 
labor  is  imposed  upon  her  by  tbc  other  members  of  the  bouse- 
holdj  she  is  to  endure  it  as  patiently  as  possible.  She  must 
cultivate  a  quiet  and  amiable  tamper,  and  if  her  husband 
should  now  and  then  inflict  a  corporal  chastisementj  she 
must  not  run  away,  but  look  upon  it  tis  a  sort  of  compU- 
ment,  especially  as  it  shows  more  regard  for  her  than  if  ho 
were  to  n^ect  her  aUogether.  These  lessons  ai'e  carefully 
practiced  until  the  woman  gets  to  understand  her  own  posi- 
tion, and  all  the  novelty  of  her  situation  is  worn  off;  then 
she  acta  pretty  much  as  she  pleaseSj  following  tbe  hent  of  her 
own  ioclinations,  whatever  that  may  be. 

It  m  considered  a  more  honorable  aftair  witb  the  Mpon- 
gwes  to  marry  ajuong  their  own  people.     But  the  tenure  by 
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wfcicK  themt  fk^hionable  witcs  are  held  li  wery  wHemier^  mod 
tba  mortiilcadoii  of  liaving  been  afaondoiifid  bj  one  of  tbem 
i»  a  pE^tjr  li^nl  €^et  against  the  fa^iKir  of  the  emmeetioa. 
The  women  have  a  greater  marpn  of  liberlj  in  ikm  ixsi 
place,  aod  the  constant  tcfnptaiioiis  held  out  to  tbem  to  nm 
away  and  many  some  otie  ebe,  give  them  quite  a  cimr&cter 
for  ilckleneai.  The  practice^  too,  demoralises  them  so  much 
that  marriage  becotnes^;  in  reaiitj^  a  mere  nominal  ail^r. 

The  case  is  diifeTent  where  a  woman  who  has  been  pwt^ 
chased  rttna  awmj  from  her  hosband*  She  must  be  re^ored, 
or  the  money  be  returned  whicb  was  paid  for  her.  This  her 
fnendB  can  Beldom  do,  and  it  is  their  polity  to  have  her  re- 
main quietly  with  her  husband  whether  he  is  kind  to  her  or 
not.  If  the  relations  of  the  fugitive  wife  refuse  to  give  her 
up,  the  aggrieved  husband  has  the  right  to  saiz^  any  of  their 
townsmen  wherei^er  he  may  meet  them,  strip  them  of  their 
propert  J,  and  inflict  corpoTai  punishment  on  them^  and  sad- 
dle the  whole  responsibility  of  the  afiair  on  the  family  of 
the  O0ending  wife.  A  town  palaver  is  caUed,  and  the  deUn- 
qiient  family  are  compelled  not  only  to  repair  damages^  but 
to  restore  the  fugitive  wife.  The  husband,  until  his  wife  is 
returned  or  remuneration  made,  has,  by  a  well-known  usage 
of  soeietyj  the  right  to  make  reprisals  indiscriminately  upon 
the  property  and  persons  of  the  villagers,  and  this  right  is 
exercised  with  uncompromising  severity*  If  the  woman  es- 
capes and  flies  to  some  distant  part  of  the  country^  and  there 
throws  herself  upon  the  protection  of  some  man  whose  wife 
she  engages  to  hej  be  is,  by  all  means,  hound  to  protect  her 
to  the  last  extremity.  If  he  is  able  and  willing  to  advance 
the  sum  paid  for  her,  it  is  received,  and  the  affair  is  settled ; 
hut  if  he  refu&es  to  do  this,  or  is  not  able,  her  friends  are 
still  held  responsible  by  the  original  purchaser.  A  %'ery 
large  proportion  of  these  strifes  are  not  settled  without  shed- 
ding bloodj  for  which  the  family  of  the  woman  is  responsible* 
In  view  of  these  responsibilities,  the  influenoe  of  the  family 
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ii  fllwaja  on  the  side  of  the  husband,  and  agEiuBt  the  wpmaa 
if  ahe  manitests  the  least  disposition  to  elope.  Thus  the  evil 
Lpassions  of  these  heathen  people  are  balanced  one  against 
the  other;  otherwise  tbej  would  aink  hclow  the  level  of 
bmtefl. 

There  is  nothing  which  aa  untutored  African  covets  more 
'  than  a  numerous  progeny.     Children  as  thej  grow  up  to  msa- 
tiirity  enrich  himj  give  him  prominence  and  respectability  in 
L  focietj,  and  when  be  is  dead  thej  perpetuate  his  name  among 
L|Eieii*     For  the  generality  of  his  wives^  if  he  has  a  consider- 
I  able  number,  he  cares  very  littlgj  except  bo  f ar  aa  they  enrich 
Jiim  "with  children.     The  wonien  understand  this,  and  it  de- 
^  tracts  very  much  from  the  afleetion  which  they  would  oth- 
erwise cherish  for  their  husbands-     TJnder  the  exasperation 
caused  by  the  reJfiection  that  they  are  the  mere  instruments 
^of  bearing  and  nourishing  children  for  a  man  >vho,  tbey  know, 
has  not  cue  particle  of  affection  for  themselves,  they  often 
run  away  and  leave  their  children  (whom  they  have  no  right 
I  to  take  with  them)  to  the  care  of  others.    Such  conduct  upon 
I  the  part  of  mothers  does  not  argue  an  entire  want  of  mater- 
inal  affection,  but  it  is  the  wicked  customs  of  the  society  in 
I  which  she  lives  that  forces  this  painthl  alternative  upon  heri. 
I  Although  separated  from  the  father  of  her  cbiidreUj  she  still 
[lives  in  the  same  neighbor!  lood,  and  has  the  opporL  unity  of 
I  performing  acts  of  constant  kmdnegs  for  them  |  and  the  fa- 
ther,  unless  he  is  an  austere  man^  will  allow  her  to  have 
»ome  part  in  the  training  of  her  own  children j  even  though 
she  reftiBes  to  be  his  wife.     In  the  great  majority  of  cases, 
howeveTj  the  younger  wives  have  not  a  great  deal  to  do  in 
'  the  management  of  their  own  children^  even  when  they  re- 
main with  their  husbands. 

The  head  wife  of  the  establishment  exercises  a  matronly 

iBuperintendenco  over  the  whole  household*     l£  the  children 

I  are  sick,  she  must  take  them  under  her  immediate  care,  see 

that  they  take  their  medicines,  and  are  in  no  way  neglected^ 
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iott  ivr  iik0t  i^j^A  Vttdmor  of  die  ^ 
li\n   it  t»  1  «rr  h&XKtu^sd  cne.     If  sfae  ; 

ttv/  laiktr  4iu^  }4)MiK«.     Slri*  cans  invYike  cr  tva 

ir9aitiii  iigB»MS  4en^  moBber  of  ki«  hooseboU.     The  ] 

1^  MoA^iJt  v^  xtj^  dtMkfjni  membere  of  In*  1 

i^itr  ia/eAK,  ituA  «thfr  if  aJwar?  oonsnllcd  in 

feu^  j,»f»3Ma'jl*,     S)sft  carrkft  hi*  kejs  and  pvies  airxr  i 

i«i^'  '^  v>/ai<w>  <#r  glsMK  of  mm.  of  wbich  be  know?  i 

'Vi/tar*:  »  wA  thfi  ^U^Ussi  danger  of  ber  bemg  Ibund  oat  or 

^K^M^A.     To  fpv^  information  nnder  socb  qieumgligCB  is 

ab'/ut  tb^  pr^iatUnti  offense  of  wbicb  an  Afiican  can  be  gmhj. 

lUiHA^»  wt<id!i«  tbere  woald  alwanrs  be  a  mahitnde  of  witneBBCB 

t/>  trtfwn  4<mm  and  faijafy  all  sacb  tesdmonj. 

Nor  li^  tki«  lK9d  wife  leas  important  to  tbe  rest  of  tbe  fim- 
ii/  tt^an  sbe  ij<  to  b^.T  husband.  If  tbey  have  anj  special  &- 
\ifrH  Uf  afsk,  to  be  sucoeseful,  they  most  be  prefefred  hj  ber. 
Hf^^  is  generally  aeqnainted  witb  all  tbe  secrets  of  tbe  fion- 
ily,  and  sbe  <i:an  effect  the  condemnation  or  acquittal  of  tbe 
guilty  almost  at  pleasure.  She  is,  in  fiurt,  tbe  mistress  <^  ber 
busliand,  as  well  as  his  whole  household. 

l>^/mestic  slavery  prevails  to  a  very  great  extent  in  Sooth- 
em  Guinea.  Whether  it  had  its  ori^  in  the  foreign  slave- 
trade,  or  existed  anterior  to  this,  it  is  almost  impoeable  to 
ascertain  at  the  present  day.  The  probability  is  that  it  is  a 
natural  institution,  growing  out  of  the  wants  and  circum- 
stances of  society,  but  in  this  case  has  been  greatly  promoted 
and  strengthened  by  the  foreign  traffic  Men  become  slaves 
in  a  variety  of  ways.  Prisoners  of  war  have  the  alternative 
of  death  or  slavery,  and  almost  without  exception  they  choose 
the  latter.  Some  have  pawned  themselves,  or  their  children, 
on  account  of  debt,  and  have  become  slaves  in  reality  though 
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not  in  name.     Some  hare  been  redaced  to  thiB  condition  for 
allegied  crime,  and  especiatlj  on  the  charge  of  witchcraft. 

Slavery  in  Africaj  however,  is  a  very  different  tiling  from 
>vhat  it  is  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  So  far  as  labor  is 
conoemed,  it  is  not  an  onerous  sjsteni.  While  they  arc  chil- 
dren, and  can  easily  bo  coerced j  they  are  made  to  da  mnch 
labor,  in  the  way  of  bringing  wood  and  water,  nursing  chil- 
>  jdren^  and  going  on  errands  i  and  if  neghgent  or  idle  they  are 
f^ftcn  punished,  and  samelimes  with  great  ecvciity.  As  soon 
as  they  attain  to  manhood  this  kind  of  labor  is  laid  aside,  and 
it  IB  only  occfxsionally  that  they  are  afterward  called  upon  to 
peiform  any  kind  of  work  for  their  masters.  If  a  master 
has  a  house  to  build^  is  about  to  take  a  journey^  or  has  a  job 
of  work  that  requires  a  good  maiiy  bands,  ho  calls  upon  his 
slaves  to  assist,  tind  if  they  refuse  he  has  the  right  to  coeixe 
them-  In  fact,  the  relationship  of  a  slave  to  Ms  master,  aft- 
er be  has  attained  to  manhood,  is  more  that  of  a  dependent 
than  a  elave,  A  master  has  a  right  to  sell  a  slavey  but  can 
not  dispose  of  one  that  has  lived  with  him  for  a  considerable 
time,  except  it  be  for  crime.  The  authority  winch  a  master 
exercises  over  a  slave  is  very  much  modilied  by  bis  constitu- 
tional dread  of  witchcraft.  If  he  treats  hia  slave  unkindly, 
or  inflicts  unmerited  punishment  upon  Mm,  he  e5:poscs  him- 
self to  all  the  macMnations  of  witchcraft  which  that  slave 
may  be  able  to  command. 

As  a  general  thing,  slaves  are  not  treated  differently  from 
the  children  of  their  masters.  They  both  address  him  by 
the  term  of  Mher — they  work  side  by  side  in  the  same  boat 
or  canoe,  eat  at  the  same  table,  and  sleep  on  the  same  mat* 
If  a  slave  is  discreet,  and  deports  himself  with  propriety, 
there  is  no  reason  why  be  may  not  rise  to  reapeetability  and 
wealth.  There  are  several  of  tMs  class  at  the  Gahun  and 
at  Cape  Lopez  who  are  wealthier  and  more  respected  than 
their  own  masters ;  and,  what  will  seem  very  strange  to  those 
who  have  contemplated  the  institution  only  through  the  me- 
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dinm  of  their  own  feelings,  these  slaves  are  tbemselves  the 
owners  of  slaves* 

A  slave  in  the  Gabun  was  once  asked  whj  he  did  not  take 
the  money  wMcb  he  was  known  to  have  accumulated  aod 
ransom  himself.  His  reply  was,  "  I  have  as  much  freedom 
as  I  want,  aod  I  prefer  to  buy  a  slave  to  wait  upon  me/' 

There  are  no  general  arrangements  among  the  inhabit- 
an  Is  of  this  part  of  the  country  in  relation  to  the  divigion 
of  labor*  The  men  are  chiefly  engaged  in  trade.  Much  of 
their  time  is  spent  in  their  boats  and  canoes,  going  irom  place 
to  place  to  purchase  ivory  and  other  products  of  the  coim- 
try*  They  build  their  own  houses,  prepare  their  farms  for 
plantingj  and,  when  not  otherwise  engaged,  spend  a  good 
deal  of  time  in  fishing  and  hunting-  The  women  attend  to 
the  ordinary  duties  of  cooking,  washing,  and  sewing;  and, 
with  the  help  of  their  slaves,  attend  to  the  planting  and  weed- 
ing of  the  farms  after  they  have  been  prepared  by  their  hus- 
bands. They  spend  a  considerable  amount  of  time  in  these 
various  labors,  but  have  neither  the  skill  nor  the  implements 
for  working  very  effectively.  There  are  mechanics  who  work 
in  bras:?,  iron,  and  wood,  with  considerable  skills  Their 
knowledge  of  these  arts  is  what  they  pick  up  themselves. 
They  ure  never  instructed  in  such  matters.  The  number  of 
proiessional  men  is  comparatively  limited.  The  practice  of 
medicine  is  not  confined  to  a  set  of  professional  men.  Cer- 
tain individuals  have  the  art  of  curing  certain  diseases,  and 
make  no  pretensions  to  any  further  knowledge  of  the  art  of 
medicine.  There  is  a  class  of  prieats  who  pretend  to  cure 
persons  who  are  possessed  with  evil  spirits.  They  may  be 
of  either  sex,  but  do  not  form  a  very  large  or  inSuential 
dass  of  society- 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

BOUTHERK  GRTDmA, 

GovemTncnt.-— ^Reverenpe  for  old  Age. — ^Fines* — ^Fetiches  msed  to  en- 
forte  Laws. — Ttie  Fear  of  Fetiches  illttstrated. — Inauguration  of 
a  King.  —  Eevennes.  —  International  Laws.  —  Barbarous  Practices 
among  Bnshmcn^ — Ko  Idea  of  legal  HesponsibiUt^'.^ — Singular  Mod& 
of  settUng  a  Diificulty. 

It  is  Dot  an  easy  task  to  characterize  the  type  of  govern- 
ment which  preyails  in  this  part  of  Africa.  Indeed  there  is 
nothing  like  a  thoroughly  organised  goTernmcnt.  Every 
vrhere  the  people  speak  of  their  kings,  governors,  and  chiefs. 
But  these  terms  do  not  imply  the  same  thing  which  they  do 
among  more  civilised  communities. 

The  voice  of  the  people  is  heard  on  all  occasions  of  im- 
portancBj  and  especially  in  the  enactment  and  enforcement 
of  lawB.  But  notwithstanding  this,  the  government  of  tlie 
country  is  more  strictly  of  a  patriarchal  form  than  any  other 
designation  we  can  give  it.  The  king  (0</fl,  as  lie  is  called) 
is  but  the  chief  of  a  dozen  or  more  aged  patriarchs^  who  are 
really  the  govemiog  men  of  the  country.  Age  here  ie  great- 
ly venerated*  Children  are  trained  from  their  earliest  child- 
hood to  reverence  old  age.  One  of  the  gravest  oifenses  which 
a  middle-aged  or  young  person  can  be  guilty  of  is  to  insult, 
or  to  treaty  even  with  implied  disrespect,  an  aged  person. 
This  profound  respect  for  age,  which  young  persons  are  al- 
ways forward  to  show,  and  which  the  aged  scrupulously  ex- 
act, gives  this  class  of  men  a  predominant  and  controlling 
influence  in  all  matters  of  general  interest*  There  are  no 
written  laws ;  but  there  are  certain  customs  and  usages  of 
long  standing  which  are  tantamount  to  laws,  and  form  the 
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basis  upon  which  all  litigated  qaestions  are  settled.  If  any 
of  these  standing  usages  are  to  be  repealed,  any  new  law  to 
be  enacted,  or  any  question  of  general  interest  is  to  be  ooie 
sidered,  it  is  generally  done  in  open  coundl,  where  every 
male  member  of  the  community  may  be  present  apd  give  hia 
views.  The  king  is  always  present,  and  presides  in  these 
deliberative  assemblies.  When  the  discussion  has  gcme  on 
for  some  time,  and  he  sees  pretty  clearly  what  the  views  cf 
the  assembly  are,  he  imposes  alence,  and  then,  embodyii^ 
the  wishes  of  the  people  in  the  form  of  a  law,  proclaims  it 
as  the  law  of  the  land.  The  council  approves  and  ratifies 
what  the  king  has  dpne,  and  the  act  becomes  henceforth  the 
law  of  the  land.  The  king,  theoretically,  has  the  right  of 
veto,  but  the  exercise  of  it  is  an  unheard  of  measure.  When 
a  law  has  been  enacted  and  ratified,  a  public  crier  goes  oat 
into  the  street  and  proclaims  it  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  so 
that  every  body  may  be  apprised  of  it.  The  same  thing  is 
repeated  at  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  when  the  people  are 
pretty  sure  to  be  at  home ;  and  in  this  way  no  one  can  plead 
ignorance  in  case  the  law  is  violated. 

There  are  not,  strictly  speaking,  any  executive  officers.  If 
one  man,  in  open  violation  of  a  well-known  law,  trespasses 
upon  the  rights  of  another,  the  injured  party  has  the  right  to 
summon  to  his  aid  a  sufficient  number  of  persons  to  pnnish 
the  offisnder.  He  may  exact  what  fine  l^e  pleases  (nine- 
tenths  of  the  offenses  perpetrated  in  the  country  are  punished 
by  fines),  the  offender  having  the  right  in  turn  to  appeal  to 
a  public  council  for  redress  in  case  he  conceives  himself  un- 
duly fined.  Capital  punishment  is  seldom  inflicted  exc^ 
in  the  case  of  slaves  and  persons  condemned  for  witchcraft. 
Exile  is  sometimes  imposed,  but  an  offending  person  seldom 
needs  to  have  it  enforced.  His  own  safety,  if  he  is  conscious 
of  having  done  wrong,  or  is  so*  adjudged  by  the  people,  would 
dictate  to  him  to  get  out  of  the  reach  of  those  he  has  injured. 
He  would  naturally  expect  witchcraft,  or  some  other  secret 
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en^e  of  mischief  to  be  tanied  against  him,  and  he  b  no 
longer  safe  io  the  community  Tvh«re  he  haa  trespassed  against 
one  of  his  fellow-men.  Almost  any  crime,  however,  may  be 
atoned  for  by  payment  of  money.  Even  the  sentence  of 
death  for  murder  may  be  canceled  in  thia  way  if  the  mur- 
derer will  only  keep  out  of  sight  until  the  exasperated  feel- 
ings of  thefiienda  of  the  murdered  have  been  allayed.  The 
life  of  a  man  is  valueJ  iu  dollttra  and  cents,  and  the  murder* 
er,  if  he  can  come  to  terms  with  the  friends  of  the  deceasedj 
pays  according  to  the  well-known  standanL 

Fetiches  are  eet  up  to  pimish  offenders  in  cerUin  cases 
where  there  is  an  intention  to  make  a  law  specially  binding- 
This  refers  more  pm*tieulai'ly  to  crimes  which  can  not  always 
be  detected.  A  fetich  is  inaugurated,  for  example^  to  detect 
and  punish  certain  kinds  of  theft;  persons  who  are  cogni- 
zant to  such  cnmes  and  do  not  give  information,  are  also 
liable  to  be  punished  by  the  fetich*  Tlie  fetich  is  supposed 
to  be  able  not  only  to  detect  aU  such  transgressions,  but  has 
power,  likewise,  to  punish  the  transgressor.  How  it  exer^ 
dses  thia  knowledge,  or  by  what  means  it  brings  sickness 
and  death  upon  the  offender,  can  not,  of  coursOj  be  explained; 
hat  as  it  is  believed,  it  ia  fhe  most  effectual  restraint  that 
can  possibly  be  imposed  upon  evil-disposed  persons* 

When  a  fetich  of  this  kind  is  inaugurated  the  community 
is  warned  of  it,  and  the  man  who  transgresses  after  this  does 
it  at  his  own  peril.  An  occurrence  took  place  at  the  Gabun 
#6  few  years  since  which  illustrates  the  opemtion  of  this  prin- 
ciple in  a  remarkable  degree.  A  law  was  enacted  against 
sheep-stealing,  and  a  fetich  of  dreaded  power  was  invoked 
not  only  to  kill  any  on©  who  should  violate  the  law,  hut 
any  one  who  should  know  of  it  and  not  give  information. 
Soon  after  a  slave,  wlio,  by  some  means  or  other,  had  not 
heard  of  the  existence  of  the  law,  stole  a  sheep  from  the  yard 
of  a  white  man  living  in  the  country.  He  made  known  the 
theft  to  a  friend,  and  wished  to  divide  the  spoils  witli  him. 
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Tiu9  man  had  often  before  participated  in  the  fruits  of  such 
theftSj  but  now  he  must  inform  upon  bis  &iendj  or  expose 
lumself  to  the  fuij  of  the  fetich.  The  thief  was  brought  the 
next  morning  to  the  owner  of  the  sheepj  and  the  people^  with 
one  accord,  declared  that  the  white  man  might  do  juet  what 
he  liked  with  the  offender ;  he  might  ship  hini  to  Brazilj  put 
him  to  death,  or  make  liim  his  own  slave  perpetuallj*  In 
the  exercise  of  more  humanity  than  the  people  themielveB 
possessed^  the  offender  was  banished  from  that  part  of  the 
country.  This  slave  was  attacked  with  a  malignant  disease 
soon  after,  andj  after  a  painful  and  lingering  illness^  died. 
Nobodj  in  the  country  ever  doubted  that  this  was  the  venge-^ 
ance  of  the  fetich  j  and  this  story  will  be  told  for  genera- 
tioiis  to  come  (unless  the  light  of  Chrigtianity  take  the  place 
of  superstition),  as  proof  of  the  intelligence  and  power  of  the 
fetich. 

The  kingly  office  b  partly  hereditary  and  partly  elective- 
It  belongs  to  one  particular  family;  but  the  people  have  some 
choice  as  to  the  particular  member  of  the  royal  family  that 
shall  be  crowned.  This,  like  all  other  questions  of  general 
interest  J  must  be  decided  by  the  voice  of  the  people.  Not 
infrequently  there  are  sharp  contentions,  and  the  parties  fre- 
quently get  into  outright  fights^  but  without  more  serious 
injury  than  a  few  bruises  and  scratched  fac^s.  The  cere- 
mony of  inauguration  is  peculiar.  When  a  king  dies^  a  sis- 
ter, or  some  other  near  female  relative,  must  occupy  the 
throne  day  and  night  until  a  successor  is  chosen j  which  ma^ 
be  in  a  few  days,  or  it  may  not  be  for  weeks.  When  the 
day  of  inauguration  arrives^  the  people  go  en  7misse  to  the 
bouse  of  the  king  elect.  Here  and  on  the  way  to  the  palace 
every  man,  woman^  child^  and  slave,  has  a  right  to  say  just 
what  he  pleases  to  him.  He  may  be  cursed,  insulted,  re- 
proached, or  lectured  on  the  subject  of  his  future  dutieSj 
without  any  right  to  resent  it,  either  at  the  time  or  when 
he  shall  have  assumed  the  reins  of  government.     It  la  said. 
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in  explanation  of  this  eingular  cnstoro,  that  after  he  becomes 
king  be  is  sacred,  and  as  no  man  will  e^er  again  be  allowed 
to  say  bard  things  of  biin,  tbej  must  do  it  hefore  be  ascends 
the  throne.  It  is  an  amusing  scene.  The  hardest  and  tno3t 
disagreeable  thiogs  that  can  be  thought  of  are  proclaimed  in 
hiB  heanng.  He  is  reminded  of  things  in  bis  past  life  of 
which  he  is  heartily  ashamed,  and  which  be  hoped  had  been 
foi^otten,  lie  is  charged  not  to  put  on  airs,  or  be  super- 
ciEous  when  he  gets  on  the  throne.  He  is  told  that  it  is 
not  decorous  in  a  king  to  be  close*iisted  or  niggardly^  and  he 
13  exhorted  to  put  away  tbe  stinginess  which  has  been  a  blot 
on  his  previous  Ufe,  AH  this  and  much  more  he  must  bear 
with  the  utmost  meekness;  and  to  cberi^  resentment  for 
gucb  insults  is  the  meanest  and  most  pitiable  thing  of  which 
a  king  can  be  guilty. 

There  are  no  public  revenuesj  and  no  systems  of  taxation* 
Foreign  vessels^  when  they  come  to  trade  at.  one  of  their 
ports,  are  expected  to  make  a  presentj  or  dash,  as  it  is  called 
in  the  parlance  of  the  countTy,  to  the  king  and  head  men. 
Custom  and  the  interest  of  the  ship  alike  require  this.  The 
king  has  no  power  to  compel  the  captain  to  pay  it,  except 
by  interposing  a  fetich  to  prevent  his  own  people  from  trad- 
ing with  him^  and  this  is  always  effectual  enough.  The 
dash  differs  according  to  the  disposition  of  the  captain,  and  the 
kind  and  extent  of  the  trade  which  be  proposes  to  make*  If 
he  merely  wants  a  cargo  of  red-wood,  which  can  be  got  in  a 
eomparatively  short  time,  be  does  not  pay  more  than  twenty 
or  thirty  dollars ;  about  one-third  of  which  goes  to  the  king^ 
and  the  remainder  is  divided  among  tbe  head  men,  according 
to  their  respective  ranks.  If  tbe  vessel  has  come  for  a  cargo 
of  ivorj^,  and  a  factory  is  to  be  established  on  shore,  three 
times  this  amount  is  usually  paid.  These  fees  are  not  re- 
garded as  public  revenues,  but  the  property  of  the  persona 
who  receive  them.  It  is  customary  for  the  native  traders, 
especially  if  they  are  BucoeBsful  in  business,  to  make  a  pres* 
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sent  to  the  king  of  a  piece  of  cloth  or  something  of  like 
value  now  and  then.  But  this  is  never  peremptorily  de- 
manded at  any  place  except  by  the  King  of  Cape  Lopez, 
where  royal  authority  is  much  more  arbitrary  than  at  any 
other  places  in  the  country.  At  Loango,  Ambriz,  and  other 
parts  where  the  slave-trade  was  formerly  carried  on,  much 
larger  sums  were  paid,  but  all  this  went  into  the  coffers  of 
the  kings  of  these  different  places,  and  enabled  them  to  pur- 
chase a  large  number  of  wives,  and  live  themselves  in  a  sort 
of  barbaric  splendor. 

The  very  great  number  of  independent  communities  scat- 
tered over  the  country  renders  their  international  relation^ 
very  complicated,  and  frequent  petty  wars  and  standing  aa^ 
imosities  are  the  necessary  consequences.  If  a  man  has  a 
claim  against  another  living  in  a  neighboring  village  which 
he  will  not  satisfy,  the  first  step  is  to  go  and  make  a  state- 
ment of  his  grievance  to  the  principal  men  of  the  village 
where  the  debtor  lives.  This  he  may  do  with  the  expecta- 
.  tion  that  they  will  require  him  to  pay  the  debt,  or  it  may  be 
intended  as  a  sort  of  warning  that  if  they  do  not,  he  will 
make  reprisals  of  the  property  or  make  prisoners  of  any  in- 
dividuab  of  the  town,  wherever  he  may  be  able  to  lay  hands 
upon  them.  He  has  forewarned  the  people,  and  if  the  next 
step  be  one  of  violence,  the  country  at  large  will  justify  his 
course.  It  is  by  seizing  persons  and  holding  them  as  hos- 
tages that  half  of  the  debts  of  the  country  are  collected.  It 
is  supposed  that  the  family  of  the  person  who  is  held  in 
"  durance  vile"  will  compel  the  debtor  to  pay  his  debts  and 
let  the  prisoner  go  free.  If  the  debt  is  not  regarded  as  a  just 
one,  then  the  affair  becomes  a  matter  of  negotiation  between 
the  communities  to  which  the  disputants  respectively  belong. 
A  similar  process  to  the-  one  just  described  is  pursued  in 
relation  to  other  matters  besides  debts.  The  elopement  of 
wives  and  slaves,  especially  the  former,  is  the  most  prolific 
of  all  sources  of  dispute.     Nothing  is  felt  to  be  a  deeper  dis- 
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grace  to  a  nizm  tban  to  have  his  wife  rim  away  and  many 
some  one  elsa  It  13  a  tgnstaat  occurrenccj  but  the  sting  of 
Bhame  is  not  the  less  keen  on  that  account.  The  sea-coast 
tjibeSj  who  are  averse  to  being  embroiled  in  wars  with  their 
bush  neighbors^  endure  the  disgrace  as  patieotly  as  poBSible. 
The  men  here  have  a  greater  number  of  wives,  and  their  rep- 
utation 13  not  so  seriously  affected  hy  the  absconding  of  a^ 
truant  wife  now  and  then*  But  with  the  bushman  it  is  en- 
tirely a  difTerent  affair.  It  is  his  onty  wife,  perhaps,  that 
has  eloped  witit  a  man  whom  he  has  been  entertaining  as 
his  guesL  His  anger  and  resentment  are  aroused^  and  Ms 
rage  becomes  ujore  that  of  a  brute  than  a  man.  He  determ- 
ine to  he  revenged  J  and  if  he  can  not  overtake  the  fugitives, 
he  turns  aside  to  the  nearest  village  and  kilk  the  first  indi- 
vidual that  come?  within  the  range  of  his  musket.  He  then 
retires  to  a  safe  distance,  and  proclaims,  with  stentorian 
voice,  who  he  is,  and  why  he  has  committed  this  deed  of  vio- 
lence? and  coolly  tells  the  people  that  they  must  hold  the 
man  who  stole  his  wife  responsible.  The  yillagers  are 
aroused,  and,  as  soon  as  the  paralysis  of  the  shock  is  over, 
they  consult  in  reference  to  a  plan  of  revenge.  No  resent- 
ment is  felt  toward  the  man  who  has  committed  this  out- 
rage. He  had  been  egregiously  provoked,  and  is  not,  there- 
fore, to  bo  blamed.  But  now  they  themselves  are  injured 
without  cause — a  stigma  has  been  aihxed  to  their  character, 
and  it  must  remain  there  until  il  is  Tviped  off  by  some  deed 
of  equal  violence.  The  original  offender  is  aa  much  out  of 
their  reach  as  he  wm  out  of  the  man's  whose  wife  he  stole. 
A  party  ia  dispatched  to  the  next  village,  before  the  rumor 
of  this  affair  has  reached  its  inhabitants,  and  again  a  ^milar 
deed  of  blood  is  enacted.  And  this  deed  may  be  re-enacted 
half  a  dozen  times  in  a  single  night-  It  was  the  intention 
of  the  man  who  took  the  tirst  step  in  this  bloody  romid  to 
have  it  extend  as  far  aa  possible.  He  has  been  grievously 
wronged  himf^elf,  and  he  would  have  the  whole  country  par- 
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take  of  the  revenge  he  imh  against  the  man  who  stole  his 
wife.  These  bloody  scenes  are  continued  until  the  whole 
oountry  is  aroused,  and  every  viUage  is  on  ita  guard j  and  it 
13  not  longer  possible  to  carry  on  this  carnage.  The  inhab- 
itants of  the  village  J  where  the  last  murder  haa  been  com- 
mittedj  now  summon  a  general  council,  and  the  whole  mat- 
ter is  considered*  The  chief  who  summoned  this  council  is 
the  only  person  who  has  not  hud  redrese  for  the  wrong  in- 
flicted upon  his  viLli^e,  The  man  who  has  the  stolen  wife 
hafl  something  for  which  he  has  not  paid,  and  he  is  required 
to  satisfy  the  demand  of  the  chief  who  called  the  council* 
The  husband,  from  whom  the  wife  was  stolen ^  canceled  his 
claim  in  taking  the  life  of  one  of  hia  neighbors,  and  so  on  in 
every  successive  case  to  the  man  who  is  suing  for  damages, 
and  who  would  prefer  money  to  taking  the  life  of  another 
fellow-creatiu'e.  When  his  claim  is  fully  satisfied  the  ac- 
count is  squared  all  round,  and  peace  is  once  more  restored 
to  the  neighborhood. 

Barbarous  as  this  practice  is,  it  is  not  altogether  senseless, 
or  without  its  uses  in  a  community  where  moral  restraints 
and  wholesome  laws  are  unknown.  The  real  object  of  such 
a  round  of  bloody  tragedies  was  to  intimidate  wicked  men, 
and  show  them  the  tremendous  consequences  of  a  single  act 
of  villainy. 

The  individual  who  first  set  the  ball  in  motion  is  consid- 
ered responsible  for  all  the  mischief  that  follows  in  its  train. 
He  la  discharged  &om  all  pecuniary  obligations  when  he  has 
paid  down  the  price  of  the  wife  he  has  stolen,  but  not  so  in 
a  moral  point  of  view,  A  mother  is  not  padfied  for  the  loss 
of  her  childj  simply  because  some  other  mother's^  child  has 
been  killed  to  atone  for  the  death  of  hers.  Eveiy  throb  of 
grief  that  pulsates  in  her  heart  calls  forth  a  curse  upon  the 
man  who  caused  all  this  misery,  His'name  is  a  reproach  in 
every  man*a  mouth ;  and  to  be  cursed  and  reproached  in  this 
way  by  aU  who  know  him  is  more  than  any  Africiin  can  en- 
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dure^  if  he  has  nat  become  an  incarnate  devil.  The  family 
of  the  offender  ia  involved  in  the  same  denim eiat ions,  from 
ivhich  they  can  not  escape  unless  thej  join  in  the  general 
outcry  against  their  kinaman*  Such  serious  consequences  as 
these  cun  not  hut  exert  a  powerful  reslraiiit  upon  wicked 
men  ;  and,  indeed,  without  something  of  the  kind  these  mis* 
erable  people  would  be  worse  than  the  most  savage  wild 
beasts. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  country  have  no  clear  apprehen- 
sions of  wliat  constitutes  the  true  principles  of  justlee  and 
equity.  They  are  so  much  under  the  dominion  of  selfishnesSj 
and  so  much  influenced  by  a  mere  clannish  feelingj  that  they 
seldom  trouble  themselves  about  what  is  jyst  and  right  be- 
tween man  and  man*  Tlie  first  aim  of  a  man,  when  called 
upon  to  decide  in  a  litigated  case,  is  to  secure  his  own  inter- 
est, if  that  is  any  way  concerned ;  bis  second  will  he  to  pro- 
mote the  interest  of  his  family  or  friends ;  and  the  third,  that 
of  the  community  in  which  he  Uvea,  not  troubling  himself  in 
any  measure  about  the  abstract  right  or  justice  of  the  ques- 
tion. This  fact  is  known  on  all  hands;  no  man  ig  thought 
to  be  just  and  impartial,  and,  therefore,  few  disputes  are  ever 
settled  without  a  boisterous  quarrel. 

Nor  have  the  people  any  correct  ideas  either  of  moral  or  le- 
gal responsibihty.  If  one  man  kills  another  by  accident,  he  is 
judged  as  harshly  and  punished  as  severely  as  if  he  had  done 
it  intentionally  and  deliberately*  It  is  said  that  nobody  can 
tell  what  were  the  motives  that  influenced  the  man;  the 
deed  may  seem  to  have  beeii  accidental  when  in  reality  it 
was  premeditated*  It  would  be  no  alleviation  to  say  that 
the  two  persons  were  bosom  friendsj  for  it  would  he  replied 
that  the  friendship  of  the  one  who  killed  the  other  was 
mere  dissimulation*  Besides  which,  it  is  argued  that,  if  ac- 
cidental murder  is  properly  punished,  it  will  teach  men  the 
importance  of  caution, 

A  case  once  came  under  the  observation  of  the  wnter 
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which  will  illustrate  their  ideas  of  moral  and  legal  responsi- 
bility. 

A  vessel  once  advertised  for  laborers.  A  native  man,  who 
was  acting  somewhat  as  a  shipping-master,  took  off  half  a 
dozen  young  men  to  the  vessel  and  hired  them  to  the  captain. 
This  was  done  with  the  consent  of  the  young  men,  but  with- 
out the  knowledge  or  consent  of  their  fathers.  One  month's 
wages  was  paid  down,  which  the  shipping-master  pocketed 
as  his  commission.  All  their  future  wages  was  to  be  paid 
to  the  young  men  themselves  on  the  return  of  the  vessel  jfrom 
the  proposed  cruise.  The  parents  of  these  young  men  heard 
of  this  transaction  after  the  ship  sailed,  but  said  not  a  single 
word  about  it.  In  the  course  of  six  months  or  a  year  the 
ship  returned,  but  reported  one  of  the  young  men  dead ;  the 
q(;hers  were  paid  and  discharged.  The  father  of  the  deceased 
son  sent  a  messenger  to  the  shipping-master  to  ask  for  his 
son,  who  went  aboard  of  the  ship  with  him  some  six  months 
ago.  The  shipping-master  knew  the  full  import  of  the  mes- 
sage. He  knew  that'  he  had  taken  the  boy  aboard  and  sent 
him  off  without  his  father's  consent.  Had  that  been  ob- 
tained in  the  first  instance,  he  would  have  been  free  i&*om  all 
responsibility;  but  now  he  is  in  a  narrow  place,  and  must 
get  out  of  the  lion's  clutches  as  easily  as  possible.  He  pro- 
duces a  large  amount  of  money  and  sends  it  to  the  &ther, 
and  humbly  requests  him  to  let  his  son  go  with  him  on  board 
the  vessel.  The  father,  if  he  deems  the  amount  sufficient, 
accepts  the  humiliation,  is  satisfied  with  the  present,  and,  in 
the  presence  of  witnesses,  permits  his  son  to  go  on  board  the 
ship.  The  shipping-master  is  to  be  blamed  no  more,  for  it 
is  always  said  afterward  that  he  took  the  young  man  aboard 
with  the  father's  consent. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Ite  Geogf«plii«l  Ooifiii€s.-Prin«;-u  F«i3«.--Ei3«rn.  r^r ..  _ 
BaBttk-Corisca-Misson  «  OrL<  _y>nrw^  -<-.  --  r 
GaboiL--Tofa>indBHAntTiir:**.--f  K*  Lr..»:--i-i;  r.^-- 

The  Poogo,  or  Gabon  C<*«-  «  s  »  Si--^^  raJ*«.  *-r>ni'jr 
from  the Kamenm  Bivcr,  4 -  a.rsl  :acji-.*it-  i.  Mx:  uii.*-  ; 
Boath  Uthodc  II  b  upward  «  >>sr  iiuitcr»:i  ml*-*,  ii  «-nf:ra 
from  north  to  wmh,  WBfe  &  "w^a^u.  frm  *n:;  .  :w.i 
hmidied  miks^  and  Btt  !*«»*«.  'u*  -timmi-  ;a  .:«  «^^ 
and  the  Sena  dd  Cijstti  ^'j'jzzmsa  -jl  --i*t  arf: 

The  country  reoaTCfi  h*  iaax«t  frjn.  u«%  ?,nif;\  'r  A'.jrn- 
gwe  peopk,  whoi,  m  iunrae  j^rt  -»*?» '.u*  i,  miiiaiM,  -u-^ 
this  re^on  of  cuuuuj.  ws  "wiiv  w^-  a«'.*»  '  -^  i.  ii-i  - r* . ^yti 
in  nomber  and  pfl^rtr.  ae»i  «r%  v.  •>.  iauut  uir;  lu  ,uj  ;.i. 
hanks  of  the  GaUm  ISt^. 

There  are  fife  m€«  =.  :ii%  dacri-s  \£  •.•vinn-7  v  v  I...  i:.. 
portanoe  to  eomntffte.  "vzs  ir.ci%  -jf  --u^ai  ufc-i.::a.i*.    ..  u. ■■ 
oonsiderahfe  &ukm.     T;it  irs  uf  :a«»>ft.  Mt.iui   \,^, 
their  geognpincal  orfa-.  k  "^  ilwwnju     a^  t^  ui  iti..    1 
is  ax  or  seven  nika  v>i&.  ami  ^.tur.  :,ti»rvir.>.  «  «  ^    ^ 
estuary,  but  is  dm  aacrieihLM:  i'^e  'xtLsasn  ^fu&<i  •  <.e»!i.:.  ,^  ^^y 
than  thirty  mika.    Tfe  Iv^msa.  ^^pci  -,r  i  liui/*..-^   k..*» 
to  the  BOirth  cf  tUi^  is  aarTwv  k  j^  juvonv  -m.  luu ..  -^ 

ger.    TbeMtmaqjttfc^^aMMiwijacMne*^^-..:  ^n 

thisrivcr,not«w«da»twwB3r«a»fa,|^  Atvit.^    ^^, 

am  not  aarar^  thaa 

and  no  TO 

tine  iBoa  Ui :  :r^'^^ 
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The  Muni  J  or  Hiv^v  Dangerj  aa  it  is  aometimea  call^j 
empties  itself  into  the  northe^t  corner  of  the  Coiisco  Bajj 
is  a  mile  or  more  in  width j  but  is  not  navigable  for  ships  for 
any  considerable  distance.  Its  banks  are  higb^  and  covered 
with  a  rich  and  luxuriant  tropical  growth.  At  the  distance 
of  twenty-five  miles  from  the  sea-coast  it  divides  it&elf  into  two 
main  branches :  ono  of  these  runs  in  a  northeasterly  direction 
until  it  reaches  the  foot  of  the  Sierra  del  Crystal,  when  it 
turns  due  north,  and  runs  in  that  direction  until  it  get5  near 
the  tributaries  of  the  Boneto  j  the  other  runs  in  a  aouthefist- 
erly  direction,  tracing  its  course  along  the  base  of  the  mount- 
ain very  nearly  to  the  sources  of  the  Gabun, 

The  next  and  most  important  river  is  the  Gabun*  It  is 
Twy  nearly  under  the  equator,  forms  an  estuary  of  ten  milea 
wide  at  its  mouthj  and*  is  navigable  to  the  distance  of  seven- 
ty-five miles.  Like  the  Muni,  it  separates  itself  into  two 
main  branches — one  of  which  runs  to  the  northeast  and  the 
other  to  the  southeast.  Both  of  these  branches  are  navi- 
gable for  boats  and  canoes  to  the  distance  of  a  hundred  and 
fifty  miles. 

The  Nazarethj  eighty  miles  south  of  the  equator,  is  not  so 
lai^e  or  deep  as  the  Gabun  or  the  Kamerun,  but  is  much 
longer  than  either,  and  affords  great  facilities  of  intercourse 
between  the  sea-coast  and  mountain  tribes.  From  Cape  Lo- 
pez, where  the  Nazareth  debouches,  there  is  a  narrow  lagoon 
running  along  the  sea-coast ,  and  very  near  to  it,  all  the  way 
to  Mayumba.  This  lagoon  is  much  traversed  by  boats  and 
canoes ;  and  when  the  slave-trade  was  in  vigorous  operation, 
it  afforded  the  Portuguese  traders  great  facilities  for  eluding 
the  vigilance  of  the  British  cruisers,  by  shifting  their  slaves 
from  point  to  point,  and  embarking  them  according  to  a  pre- 
concerted  plan. 

This  region  of  country  does  not  differ  materially  in  its 
natural  appearance  fi^m  the  more  southerly  portions  of 
Lower  Guinea,  except  in  its  bolder  outlines  and  more  Inxu- 
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riant  vegetation.  Tlie  Sierra  del  Crystal  Mountains  are 
very  distinelly  seen  between  the  Kanjerun  Kiver  and  CEpe 
St-  John,  aod  present  at  many  points  very  bold  and  striking 
outline&i  The  Bay  of  Corisco  forms  a  remarkable  indenta- 
tion in  the  Eea-coa@t,  and  trom  some  points  presents  very 
imposing  natural  scenery.  It  is  forty  miles  from  north  to 
soutb,  and  half  that  distance  in  width.  The  Island  of  Co- 
risco is  situated  about  midway  between  the  northern  and 
southern  <^apes  which  form  the  bay,  but  is  not  more  than 
eight  or  ten  miles  in  circumfereiice*  The  land  of  the  island 
is  of  moderate  elevation,  and  at  one  or  two  points  rises  into 
high  hillB  or  bold  bluffs.  The  country  along  the  northern 
banks  of  the  Gabun  is  high,  undulating,  and  some  portions 
of  it  are  exceedingly  beautiful.  No  portion  of  this  country 
presents  the  appearance  of  a  high  state  of  cultivation.  In 
iact,  the  proportion  of  land  under  m^ttial  cultivation  is  small^ 
and  what  is  cultivated  liardly  appears  so,  from  the  fact  that 
most  of  the  cultivated  vegetables  look  so  much  like  the  nat- 
ural growth  of  the  country. 

There  are  in  the  Pongo  countiy  as  many  as  seven  well- 
known  independent  communities  along  the  sea-hoard,  and  as 
many  more  interior  tribes  between  these  and  the  mountain- 
range.  Some  general  account  has  already  been  given  of 
these  tribes ;  but  we  propose,  in  the  present  chapter,  to  give 
a  more  specific  account  of  them  in  their  respective  localities. 

Those  along  the  sea-board  are  the  Kamerun,  Baoaki^,  the 
Corisco  or  Benga,  the  Gabun  or  Mpongwe,  Cape  Lopez  or 
Orungu,  the  Kama  or  Mayumba  people. 

Inland  are  the  Shekanis,  the  Bakeles,  Shebas,  Yebwis,  the 
Fangwes,  and  a  good  many  smaller  tribes  interspersed  among 
these.  There  are  alao  a  few  small  tribes  interspersed  among 
those  along  the  sea-coast. 

The  interior  tribes  are  not  separated  from  each  other  by 
any  well-defined  geographical  outlines.     Different  tri' 
many  places^  are  interspenied  over  the  same  district 
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try,  and  are  separated  from  each  other  by  tribal  relations 
rather  than  geographical  lines.  The  Shekanis  and  the  Ba- 
keles,  for  the  most  part,  border  on  the  sea-coast  tribes,  while 
the  Shebas  and  Fangwes  are  foand  nearer  to  the  mountains. 

The  Kamerun  people  live  on  both  sides  of  the  river  of  the 
same  name,  aiid  are  said  to  be  numerous.  They  have  a  large 
trade  in  palm-oil,  and  the  river  is  frequented  by  a  consider- 
able number  of  vessels,  chiefly  from  Liverpool,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  on  this  trade.  In  former  years  the  people 
were  rather  noted  for  their  habits  of  theft,  but  of  late  they 
have  made  special  effort  to  retrieve  their  character,  and  the 
consequence  is  that  vessels  trade  with  them  now  without  the 
precautions  against  their  thievish  habits  which  were  once 
found  necessary.  This  reformation  is  to  be  ascribed,  in  a 
great  measure  without  doubt,  to  the  establishment  of  a  Chris- 
tian mission  among  them,  a  few  years  since,  by  the  Baptist 
Missionary  Society  of  England.  The  missionaries  themselves 
suffered  a  good  deal  at  first  from  their  thievish  habits ;  but 
of  late  years  there  has  been  a  decided  improvement  in  their 
outward  and  moral  character,  and  if  the  lives  of  these  mis- 
sionary men  are  spared,  still  greater  changes  will  be  effected 
in  their  character  and  condition.  Their  language  has  been 
studied  and  reduced  to  writing,  and  already  several  religious 
books  have  been  translated  into  it  and  circulated  among  such 
of  the  natives  as  have  been  taught  to  read. 

The  Ban^a  people  occupy  a  district  of  country  of  twenty- 
five  miles  in  length,  half  way  between  the  Kamerun  River 
and  the  Bay  of  Corisco,  and  have  as  many  villages  as  they 
occupy  miles  of  sea-coast.  As  a  people,  they  differ  in  many 
important  respects  from  all  the  other  tribes  in  this  section 
of  country.  It  is  only  recently  that  they  have  descended 
from  the  mountainous  regions  of  the  interior,  and  while  they 
still  bear  all  the  marks  of  the  better  health  which  belongs  to 
these  higher  elevations,  they  also  exhibit  strong  traces  of  the 
true  savage  condition  in  which  they  have  been  brought  up. 
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Theii*  complexion  is  a  shnde  lighter  tban  those  living  on  ei- 
ther side  of  tbem,  and  their  general  appearance  reminds  one 
much  more  strongly  of  the  Kaffirs  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
than  any  sea-coast  natives  within  the  tropics.  Their  lan- 
guage is  but  imperfectly  understoodj  as  yet,  tsy  any  of  tho 
neighboring  tribes,  and  as  none  of  them  speak  the  English 
witli  any  degree  of  ease,  very  little  rehable  iaforniation  has 
been  obtained  in  relation  to  the  particular  part  of  the  coun- 
try they  formerly  inhabited,  or  what  induced  them  to  como 
down  to  the  sea-coast.  Their  languagej  so  far  as  it  is  un- 
derstoodj shows  that  they  belong  to  the  same  great  family 
which  have  spread  themselves  over  the  whole  of  the  south- 
ern half  of  Africa;  but  whether  they  arc  more  nearly  re- 
lated to  the  tribes  on  the  eastern  or  western  coast  of  the  con- 
tinent remains  to  be  proved.  They  seem  to  be  simple-heart- 
ed, and  peaceably  diBposed,  and,  as  yet,  have  acquired  but  few 
of  the  tricks  of  their  more  experienced  brethren  in  the  same 
region.  It  wUi  require  very  little  intercourse  with  the  civil- 
ized world,  hoWeveTj  to  make  tbem  perfect  adepts  in  all  the 
petty  viUainies  of  tho  maritime  tribes,  provided  that  inter- 
course is  not  regulated  by  the  principles  of  sound  reUgion, 
Foreign  vessels  have  had  no  trade  with  them  until  witldn 
the  last  fifteen  years,  Previous  to  that  time  they  had  no 
relish  for  ardent  spirits,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  any 
of  them  could  be  induced  to  taste  of  it  in  the  first  instance. 
But  those  days  of  happy  ignorance  are  gone ;  the  taste  haw 
been  acquired,  and  nowhere  is  rum  now  in  greater  demand. 
How  veiy  important  is  it  that  the  influences  of  Christianity 
should  be  thrown  around  these  people  before  they  are  car- 
ried away  by  this  fearfal  temptation ! 

They  are  as  simple  and  primitive  in  their  customs  and 
habits  as  any  people  in  the  world.  In  their  forest  homes 
they  bad  no  covering  for  their  hodiea  but  a  nairow  strip  of 
cloth  made  out  of  the  inner  bark  of  a  forest  tree.  More 
recently  tbey  use  the  cotton  cloth  which  they  receive  from 
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Teesels  in  exchange  for  their  iyoij,  but  etill  Itt  ¥eiy  Bcacit 
me^isure*  Tbeir  women  disBgure  their  faces  veiy  much  bj 
making  lai^e  holes  m  their  ears,  and  through  the  cartilag- 
inous parts  of  the  nose.  Weights  arc  attached  to  make  the 
hole  large  enough  to  pass  the  finger  through.  Pieces  of 
^t  meat  arc  frequently  wora  in  theae  holes,  but  whether  for 
ornament  or  fragrance  is  not  known.  I  Inquired  of  one  of 
them  once  whj  ^c  did  it,  and  reeelvad  the  laconic  answer^ 
'*  My  busbaiiti  likes  iL" 

In  their  intercourse  with  white  men  thej  are  peacjeable 
and  forbefiring.  But  among  tliemselves  they  have  some 
stringent  law^s,  which  are  enforced  with  unsparing  mvesity. 
Theft  and  adultejy  are  punished  with  death,  and  it  mat^ 
ters  not  what  may  be  the  character  or  rank  of  the  offender. 
Passing  along  the  beach  on  one  occasion,  my  attention  was 
called  to  a  half-consnmed  human  careasf^  hanging  from  the 
limb  of  a  tree,  and  ujion  inquiry  I  learned  that  it  was  the 
wife  of  one  of  the  priiicipal  men  of  the  place,  who  had  been 
hung  for  stealing  a  bunch  of  plantains.  The  corpse  was  left 
hanging  by  the  road-side  as  a  public  warning. 

Their  habitations  are  the  merest  huts^  and  ui-e  almost  con- 
cealed from  Yiew  by  the  luxuriant  banana-trees  with  which 
they  are  always  surrounded.  The  huts  of  some  of  the  wealth- 
ier men  are  raised  on  scaflfokk,  eight  or  ten  feet  above  the 
ground^  and  are  entered  hy  climbing  up  a  ladder,  which  is 
drawn  up  at  night.  Birds  and  aninials  are  carved  on  their 
doors  and  window-shutters,  and  often  wdth  a  good  deal  of 
taste. 

Although  they  have  not  been  living  long  on  the  sea-boardj 
they  have  become  the  most  noted  canoemen  on  the  whole 
coast.  They  have  tw^o  kinds  of  canoes-  One  is  made  of 
cork-wood,  very  small,  and  intended  to  cany  only  one  per- 
son. The  other  is  made  of  very  hard  wood,  is  small  and 
tapering  at  both  ends,  but  is  large  enough  to  cany  thirty  or 
forty  persons. 
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The  Bmail  canoe  does  not  weigh  more  than  eight  or  ten 
pounds,  and  is  too  naiTow  for  an  ordinary-sized  person  to  be 
seated  in  it-  A  saddle  or  bridge  is  laid  across  the  middle^ 
not  more  than  two  inches  wide^  but  several  inches  higlier 
than  the  sides  of  the  canoe,  as  a  seat.  They  use  i^ery  light 
paddleSj  but  scud  over  the  ronglieat  sea  vitbout  danger,  and 
with  almost  incrediUle  velocity.  While  propeUJng  with  both 
hands  they  will  use  one  foot  to  bail  the  water  ont  of  the 
canoe.  When  they  would  rest  their  arms,  one  leg  is  thrown 
out  on  either  side  of  the  canoe,  and  it  is  propelled  with  the 
feet  almost  as  fast  as  with  a  paddle.  Thej  will  dash  with 
perfect  safety  over  a  surf  that  would  swamp  almost  any  boat 
that  could  be  made.  I  have  often  seen  them  revolve  around 
a  ship,  sailing  at  the  rate  of  iive  or  six  knots  an  hour,  half  a 
do^en  times  in  the  course  of  half  an  hour*  When  tired  of 
running  around  the  ship,  a  man  will  climb  up  Ler  side  with 
one  hand,  and  haul  up  his  canoe  with  the  otlicr. 

In  the  larger  canoe  they  perform  voyages  of  fifty  or  a  hun- 
dred miles.  Sometimes  half  a  dozen  of  these  canoes  set  out 
together  and  go  as  far  as  the  Gabun  or  Cape  Lopez,  When 
tliej  go  in  such  large  troops  and  quarter  themselves  upon  a 
single  person,  to  be  entertained  for  seveial  weeks,  it  is  felt 
to  be  a  severe  visitation ;  and  the  Gabun  traders  sometimes 
give  them  the  dodge,  notwithstanding  all  the  honor  implied 
by  such  a  visit. 

The  Corisco*  or  Benga  people,  as  they  call  themselves^ 
occupy  the  island  of  CoriscOi  the  sea-coast  between  Cape  St. 
John  and  Boneto  to  the  north,  and  between  Cape  Esteriaa 
and  Cape  Clara  to  the  south,  and  also  a  small  island,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Muni,  called  Elovi*  The  population  of 
the  main  ialsmd  is  less  than  two  thousand ,  while  that  of  the 
whole  tribe  would  scarcely  exceed  eight  thousand.     TUtere  isij 

*  The  ielauii  v,im  named  Corisco  by  the  Sp&mards,  on  accotitit  of 
the  heavy  thunder  and  sharp  lightning  wh*  *  ^i  (^rtjjiii 
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however,  twice  as  large  a  population  around  the  bay  and  up 
the  river  who  speak  the  Benga  language,  and  differ  very 
slightly  as  a  people.  The  Bengas  look  down  upon  all  these 
tribes  as  their  inferiors,  and  do  not  hesitate  to  bestow  upon 
.them  the  contemptuous  epithet  of  "  Bushmen." 

In  point  of  civilization  the  Corisco  people  are  decidedly 
in  advance  of  the  Kamerun  or  Banaka  tribes,  but  behind  the 
Mpongwes  in  point  of  cultivated  manners.  In  physical  type 
of  character  they  are  more  like  the  Kamerun  than  the  Ga- 
bun  people,  but  their  language  shows  a  stronger  affinity  for 
the  Bakele  than  for  either  of  the  others.  They  are  generally 
very  black,  tall,  and  somewhat  ill-formed,  but  are  strong,  and 
have  great  power  of  endurance.  In  former  years  they  were 
constantly  embroiled  in  petty  feuds  among  themselves. 

There  are  but  few  male  adults  even  at  the  present  day  who 
can  not  show  scars  that  they  have  received  in  their  drunken 
frays.  Of  late  years,  however,  there  has  been  a  marked  im- 
provement in  their  general  character  and  deportment.  It  is 
now  a  grave  offense  for  any  one  to  use  a  knife,  cutlass,  or 
any  other  edged  instrument  in  their  fights,  and  several  per- 
sons have  been  banished  from  the  island,  within  a  few  years 
past,  for  violating  this  law. 

This  partial  reformation  in  their  outward  character  has, 
no  doubt^  been  brought  about  by  the  influence  of  the  Chris- 
tian mission  which  has  been  established  among  them. 
Something  more  than  four  years  ago  a  mission  was  estab- 
lished on  the  island,  by  the  Kev.  James  L.  Mackey  and  Rev. 
George  Simpson,  under  the  direction  of  the  Presbyterian 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions.  Mrs.  Mackey  was  summoned 
to  her  final  rest  before  the  mission  was  fully  established. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Simpson,  as  is  well  known  to  the  Christian 
public  in  America,  found  a  watery  grave  soon  after,  but 
not  until  they  had  made  a  very  decided  impression  on  the 
minds  of  this  island  people  in  favor  of  the  Gospel.  Mr. 
Mackey  labored  on,  notwithstanding  this  calamitous  visita- 
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tion,  feeling  assured  that  the  work  was  the  Lord's,  and  that 
it  would  be  sustained.  In  the  autumn  of  1853  his  heart  was 
cheered  by  the  arrival  of  the  Rev.  George  M'Queen  as  an 
associate  in  this  work.  About  a  year  from  that  time  the 
mission  was  reinforced  a  second  time,  by  the  arrival  of  the 
Rev.  Messrs.  Williams  and  Clements,  and  their  wives.  This 
mission  is  still  in  its  infancy,  but  its  influence  is  felt  to  a  very 
considerable  extent,  as  seen  in  the  outward  deportment  of 
the  people,  and  in  their  increased  appreciation  *'of  the  import- 
ance of  the  mission.  They  listen  to  the  truths  of  the  Gos- 
pel, and  have  become  acquainted  with  the  way  of  salvation. 
Their  lai^uage  has  been  reduced  to  writing  by  the  mission^ 
aries,  and  the  great  truths  of  the  Gt)spel  are  now  made  known 
to  them  through  this  channel.  Schools  have  been  estab- 
lished, and  many  of  the  rising  generation  have  received  the 
elements  of  a  Christian  education.  The  island  itself  possesses 
many  advantages  as  a  missionary  station.  The  experience 
of  the  missionaries  proves  it  to  be  ^comparatively  healthy. 
It  is<  central  to  a  large  population  on  the  main  land,  and  will 
be  valuable  as  a  recruiting  station  for  missionaries  located 
in  that  region.  At  the  same  time,  the  Corisco  people  have 
constant  intercoiu*se  with  all  the  surrounding  tribes;  and 
should  they  be  brought  under  the  influence  of  the  G<>spel 
themselves,  they  will  have  extraordinary  facilities  for  extend- 
ing the  knowledge  of  it  among  the  more  distant  parts. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Gubun,  Cape  Lopez,  and  Kama,  or 
Cape  St.  Catherine,  are  so  much  alike  in  physical  character, 
language,  habits,  and  customs,  and  superstitious  notions,  that 
they  can  not  but  be:  regarded  as  the  same  family.  The 
language  of  Mayumba  diverges  somewhat  from  this  com- 
mon standard,  and  may  be  regarded  as  intermediate  between 
these  and  the  language  of  Loango^  to  the  south  of  it. 

The  Mpongwe  people  are  to  be  found  on  both  sides  of  the 
Gabun  River,  to  the  distance  of  thirty  miles  from  the  sea- 
coast.     They  were  once  very  numerous,  and  without  doubt 
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were  the  wealthiest  and  most  powerful  people  in  all  this  re- 
gion of  country.  At  the  present  day  their  population  does 
not  exceed  five  or  six  thousand.  This  decline  in  numbers  is 
to  be  ascribed  to  a  variety  of  causes,  the  chief  of  which  are 
the  intemperate  habits  which  they  acquired  in  consequence 
of  their  intercourse  with  civilized  men,  and  the  participation 
they  have  had  in  the  foreign  slave-trade  for  more  than  a  cen- 
tury past.  They  are  divided  into  four  communities,  two  of 
which  inhabif  the  north,  and  two  the  south  side  of  the  river. 
Those  on  the  north  side  are  near  to  each  other,  and  are 
known  as  King  Glass's  and  King  Qua  Ben's  people ;  those 
on  the  south  side  as  King  William's  and  King  George's,  the 
former  being  located  near  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  the 
latter  about  thirty  miles  higher  up.  Besides  these  four  prin- 
cipal communities,  there  are  several  smaller  settlements  of 
the  same  people  at  intermediate  points,  and  one  on  Konig 
Island,  about  twenty  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river. 

The  Mpongwe  people,  though  greatly  reduced  in  popula- 
tion and  power,  retain,  nevertheless,  many  interesting  traits 
of  character.  They  remember  the  renown  of  their  fore- 
fathers, and  are  proud  of  their  lineage.  They  regard  them- 
selves as  "the  people"  of  the  country;  and  in  point  of  wealth, 
intelligence,  and  general  cultivation,  they  are  certainly  enti- 
tled to  the  first  place.  Strangers  are  always  surprised  to  find 
so  much  intelligence,  so  much  ease  and  propriety  of  manners, 
and,  I  may  add,  real  urbanity,  among  any  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Africa.  These  personal  accomplishments  have  been  ac- 
quired by  constant  intercourse  with  white  men  of  all  nations 
and  languages.  All  the  produce  of  the  country  has  passed 
through  their  hands,  and  their  interest  as  well  as  their  in- 
clinations have  led  them  to  study  and  cultivate  those  man- 
ners which  would  ingratiate  them  with  the  traders  who  fre- 
quent their  country.  The  organ  of  imitation  is  largely  de-- 
veloped  in  their  natures,  and  it  is  easy  for  them  to  copy  and 
practice  the  best  specimen  of  manners  with  which  they  are 
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brought  in  contacts  Four-iifths  of  tbe  adult  male  population 
speak  tJie  English  or  French  language  with  tolerable  ease, 
but  not  with  accuracy.  Since  the  establishment  of  Christian 
schools  among  themj  a  large  number  of  the  rising  generation 
have  learned  to  speak  and  write  the  English  language  with 
ease  and  readiness. 

Among  those  who  grew  up  to  maturity  before  any  of  the 
advantages  of  education  were  brought  within  their  reach , 
were  several  men  of  remarkable  character,  a  brief  sketch  of 
a  few  of  whom  will  not  be  uninteresting^  especially  as  their 
characters  will  illnstrate  the  natural  capacity  of  this  mce  for 
improvement.  We  have  in  a  previous  chapter  given  some 
account  of  one  who  wua  remarkahle  only  for  his  cunning  and 
adroitness.  We  have  now  before  our  mind^s  eye  two  men  of 
a  much  higher  grade  of  moral  character.  One  of  these  is 
the  chief  of  the  principal  settlement  on  the  south  side  of  the 
river,  of  the  name  of  Kaprmtyambej  known  among  English- 
men and  Americans  by  the  name  of  King  WilHaia,  and  by 
the  French  as  King  Dennie,  The  other  is  the  )>rineipal  trade 
man  among  King  Glass's  people,  and  is  known  by  the  name 
of  Toko.  The  characters  of  these  two  men  are  very  much 
alike  in  some  respects j  but  in  others  they  divei^  as  much  as 
possible*  The  former  was  decorated,  a  few  years  sincej  by 
the  Fi-ench  govern  men  t,  witli  the  badt^e  of  the  Lc;^ion  of 
Honor,  for  services  rendered  in  rescuing  some  French  sailors 
from  the  hands  of  a  siivage  tribe  on  another  part  of  the  coast* 
Toko  acquired  still  more  notoriety,  a  few  years  since,  by  the 
firm  and  obstinate  stand  which  he  made  against  tbe  French 
authorities  when  they  first  attempted  a  settlement  at  the 
Gabun.  Both  of  thenr  arc  men  of  remarkable  personal  ap- 
pearance, equally  shrewd,  and  very  close  observers  of  men 
and  things.  Dennie  is  a  man  of  medium  stature,  with  a  com- 
pact and  weE-formed  frame,  and  of  great  muscular  power. 
He  is  about  sixty  years  of  age.  His  complexion  is  very  black, 
and  is  rendered  more  remarkable  in  contrast  with  the  laiige 
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snow-white  beard  with  which  the  lower  part  of  his  £ace  is 
coTered.  He  has  a  mild  and  expressive  eye,  a  gentle  and 
persuasiye  voice,  equally  affable  and  dignified;  and  taken 
all  together,  he  is  one  of  the  most  king-like  looking  men  I 
have  ever  met  in  Africa. 

Toko  is  a  man  about  the  same  age,  size,  and  complexion ; 
but  with  features  more  thorougffly  African  than  the  general- 
ity of  his  own  tribe.  He  has,  nevertheless,  a  very  remarka- 
ble and  intelligent  countenance,  strongly  marked  with  the 
deep  vein  of  natural  humor  which  pervades  his  whole  com- 
position. He  is  careless  in  dress,  unpretending  in  his  man- 
ners, but  his  shrewdness  and  unbounded  humor,  almost  in 
spite  of  himself,  peer  out  at  every  turn  in  conversation.  Both 
of  these  men  are  familiar  with  all  the  traditionary  stories  of 
their  ancestors,  and  have  their  minds  amply  stored  with 
fables,  allegories,  and  proverbial  sayings.  With  this  fund  of 
knowledge,  and  with  their  eminently  social  temperaments, 
they  are  very  entertaining  in  conversation.  On  this  account, 
both  are  great  favorites  with  white  men  who  visit  their  coun- 
try. In  their  modes  of  communicating  information,  how- 
ever, there  is  all  the  difference  that  exists  between  the  tem- 
peraments of  the  two  men.  Dennie  is  precise,  somewhat 
formal,  and  very  cautious  in  all  his  statements.  When  nar- 
rating a  story  to  white  men  he  is  careful  not  to  state  any 
thing  too  hard  for  their  credence.  He  keeps  his  own  fancy 
under  restraint,  and  is  much  more  apt  to  take  from  than  to 
add  to  the  current  stories  of  the  country.  His  information 
on  this  account  is  more  reliable,  and  especially  as  he  deals 
more  in  actual  facts  than  fictitious  representations.  Toko, 
on  the  contrary,  knows  nothing  about  these  restraints.  When 
he  sets  out  to  rehearse  one  of  his  favorite  fables,  all  his  hu- 
mor is  at  once  stirred  up,  and  he  yields  himself  to  the  spir- 
it of  his  s'tory.  He  is  all  glee  himself,  and  the  hearer  can 
not  for  his  life  avoid  being  carried  along  with  him.  The 
wild  animals  of  the  woods  are  summoned  before  his  audience, 
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they  are  indiied  with  all  the  cunning  and  shrewdness  of  man, 
and  before  you  are  aware  of  it,  you  have  before  your  imag- 
ination a  perfect  drama.  The  narrator  has  no  misgivings 
about  exceeding  the  credulity  of  his  hearers.  Indeed  his 
humor  is  constantly  prompting  him  to  test  this  to  the  very 
utmost  point,  and  sometimes  he  purposely  stretches  his 
points  so  far  as  to  turn  the  whole  story  into  outright  bur- 
lesque. ( 

When  the  French  government  proposed  to  form  a  naval 
settlement  on  the  Gabun  twelve  or  fourteen  years  ago,  these 
two  men  were  the  most  prominent  and  influential  in  the 
country,  and  it  was  important  above  all  things  that  their 
consent  and  co-operation  should  be  secured.  Neither  of  them 
knew  exactly  how  much  was  implied  by  such  an  establish- 
ment 5  both  had  suspicions  that  it  might  lead  to  the  exercise 
of  more  authority  over  themselves  and  their  country  than 
they  cared  to  have,  and  they  scarcely  knew  how  to  act. 
They  adopted  in  the  end  an  entirely  different  line  of  policy. 
Dennie  had  always  been  a  favorite  with  the  French,  while 
Toko  was  disliked  for  his  over-partiality  to  the  English ;  the 
former  spoke  the  French  with  great  facility,  and  the  latter 
the  English,  and  hence  their  respective  partialities. 

Dennie  saw  that  the  French  were  determined  to  have  a 
settlement  whether  the  people  were  willing  or  not ;  perhaps 
he  was  told  so;  but  if  not,  his  own  shrewdness  detected 
their  purpose.  It  wtis  proposed  to  form  the  settlement  on 
the  north  side  of  the  river.  In  this  way  there  would  be  a 
broad  river  of  ten  miles  between  them  and  himself;  and,  in 
case  their  presence  proved  to  be  an  annoyance,  he  and  his 
people  would  not  be  so  much  affected  as  those  on  the  same 
side  of  the  river.  He  had  hopes,  too,  that  the  partiality 
of  the  French  might  place  him  at  the  head  of  the  whole  of 
the  native  population  of  the  country.  He  determined,  there- 
fore, to  give  them  his  hearty  support,  and  did  all  he  could  to 
induce  others  to  yield  to  their  wishes. 
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Toko  had  no  partiality  for  the  French^  He  had  never 
receiyed  any  fayora  at  their  hands,  could  not  speak  their  lan- 
guage, and  therefore  had  no  motive  in  consenting  to  their 
getting  a  foothold  in  the  country.  He  spoke  the  English 
language  with  ease,  wqb  well  known  to  the  nderchanta  in 
England  who  were  engaged  in  the  African  trade,  and  he 
concluded  that  it  was  his  interest  and  the  interest  of  his  peo- 
ple to  have  things  remain  as  they  had  been.  He  knew  that 
hia  people  were  not  able  to  resist  the  French^  but  he  calcu* 
lated  largely  upon  the  sympathy  and  support  of  the  English 
in  case  the  French  should  attempt  to  take  forcible  possession 
of  the  country.  He  knew  perfectly  well,  also,  that  these 
two  nations  had  no  love  for  each  other,  and  be  did  not  see 
why  the  latter  would  not  unshealh  the  sword  at  once  to  de- 
fend the  Gabun  people.  He  determined j  therefore,  to  take 
no  step  that  would  give  the  French  even  the  semblance  of  a 
claim  to  the  countiy,  or  that  would  embarrass  the  English 
in  case  the  French  set  up  any  such  claim.  He  no  doubt  ex- 
pected to  be  rewarded  by  the  English  in  case  he  should  be 
successful  in  shutting  off  the  French. 

The  stand  taken  by  Toko  commended  him  at  once  to  the 
respect  of  the  French,  though  they  felt  not  a  little  annoyed 
at  his  opposition.  Every  kind  of  motive  was  now  brought 
to,  beai*  upon  him ;  hut  persuasionSj  bribes,  and  intimidiitioDS 
f^led  to  produce  any  other  effect  than  to  call  out  his  iron 
obstinacy.  To  this  purpose  he  adhered  until  he  was  the 
last  and  only  man  in  the  country  who  maintained  a  show 
of  opposition*  He  did  not  even  then  submit  nntil  the  altern- 
ative of  perpetual  exile  from  his  family  and  country  was 
forced  upon  his  choice.  How  cordial  his  submission  finally 
waa  may  be  inferred  from  the  remark  of  one  of  hi  a  countiy- 
men,  who  said  "  that  Toko  was  hereafter  to  love  the  French, 
except  out  of  his  heart*" 

These  two  men,  though  ostensibly  friends,  have  always 
been  earnest  rivals,  aspecially  in  matters  of  trade.     Both 
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pride  themselves  on  their  skill  in  boat-building.  If  one  su(>- 
ceeds  in  launching  a  large-sized  and  fast-sailing  boat,  it  is 
absolutely  certain  that  the  other  will  go  to  work  at  once  to 
build  one  that  will  eclipse  it,  even  if  it  takes  him  two  years 
to  accomplish  the  task.  They  say  nothing  themselves  about 
the  good  qualities  of  their  boats,  but  leave  their  people  to  do 
all  the  bragging ;  and  the  more  they  brag  the  stronger  proof 
do  they  give  of  their  loyalty.  If  one  builds  a  large  house,  it 
is  certain  that  the  other  will  build  a  larger.  If  one  adds  to 
the  number  of  his  wives  or  slaves,  it  is  certain  that  the  other 
will  not  long  be  left  behind.  If  one  makes  a  present  to  some 
distinguished  stranger,  the  other  is  sure  to  do  something  still 
more  handsome.  And  yet,  notwithstanding  all  this  rivalry, 
these  two  men  manage  to  keep  on  the  best  terms,  and  are 
constantly  interchanging  acts  of  courtesy. 

It  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  the  gentleness  and  external 
polish  manifested  by  the  Mpongwe  people  is  based  upon  any 
real  moral  worth.  A  great  deal  of  the  smoothness  and  pol- 
ish which  they  evince  in  their  intercourse  with  white  men  is 
entirely  fictitious.  They  have  some  true  excellence  of  char- 
acter, which  would  appear  to  much  greater  advantage  if  it 
was  not  associated  with  so  much  that  is  really  feigned.  They 
.  are  kind,  sociable,  and  hospitable  in  a  high  degree,  but  none 
of  these  prevent  them  from  taking  any  advantages  that  they 
possibly  can  in  trade.  They  are  sadly  addicted  to  falsehood, 
insincenty,  deception,  and  dissimulation.  In  all  these  re- 
spects they  have  no  rivals. 

The  love  of  trade  is  their  ruling  passion,  and  they  evince 
a  capacity  for  carrying  it  on  which  is  truly  surprising  for 
uneducated  men.  Many  of  them  are  intrusted  with  goods 
to  the  value  of  two  or  three  thousand  dollars,  and  when  so 
disposed,  they  can  render  a  perfect  account  of  the  whole, 
though  paid  out  in  the  smallest  driblets.  They  construct 
excellent  boats,  large  enough  to  carry  eight  or  ten  tons 
weight,  and  in  which  they  make  voyages  along  the  sea-coast 
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to  the  distance  of  three  hundred  miles,  and  which,  under  fa- 
vorable circumstances,  might  cross  over  to  South  America. 

A  Christian  mission  was  established  among  these  people 
in  1842  by  the  author  and  two  other  missionaries  under  the 
auspices  of  the  American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions.  It  is 
still  carried  on,  and  its  influence  is  beginning  to  manifest  it- 
self not  only  upon  the  Mpongwe  people,  but  upon  several  of 
the  interior  tribes.  The  missionaries  found  the  people  with- 
out a  Sabbath,  without  ^  Bible,  without  a  sanctuary,  with- 
out schools,  and  wholly  immured  in  heathenism.  Now  they 
have  some  knowledge  of  the  Christian  salvation,  the  Sabbath 
is  observed,  and  the  sanctuary  is  well  attended.  Many  have 
received  a  good  Christian  education,  and  a  few  have  been 
received  into  the  Church  of  Christ.  Their  language  has 
been  reduced  to  writing,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
Bible,  as  well  as  other  religious  books,  has  been  translated 
into  it,  and  circulated  among  the  people.  Christian  mar- 
riages have  been  formed,  and  families  are  now  being  trained 
according  to  the  principles  of  the  Bible.* 

The  Cape  Lopez  or  Orungu  people  are  settled  along  the 
sea-coast  on  both  sides  of  the  Nazareth  River.  They  are  to 
be  found  along  the  banks  of  the  river  also  to  the  distance 
of  forty  or  fifty  miles.  They  are  said  to  be  more  numerous . 
than  the  Mpongwes,  but  in  physical  character,  language, 
customs,  manners,  and  modes  of  living,  they  are  the  same. 
Cape  Lopez  has  some  renown  for  the  large  share  it  has  had 
in  the  foreign  slave-trade,  and  for  the  atrociously  cruel  and 
despotic  character  of  the  late  King  Pass-all.  This  magnilo- 
quent name  was  assumed  as  expressive  of  his  great  power 
and  wealth,  but  in  fact  might  be  applied  with  more  pro- 
priety to  his  unparalleled  cruelties.  His  deeds  of  cruelty,  if 
he  has  not  been  grossly  misrepresented,  are  too  atrocious  to 
be  narrated.     How  he  ever  acquired  so  complete  an  ascend- 

*  A  more  extended  account  of  this  mission  will  be  given  in  another 
place. 
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ency  over  the  minds  of  his  people  as  he  seems  to  have  pos- 
sessed has  never  been  fully  or  satisfactorily  explained.  There 
is  no  parallel  to  it  in  Southern  Guinea  that  we  have  ever 
known.  The  probability  i»  he  made  his  first  advancements 
in  power  by  working  upon  the  superstitious  feelings  of  his 
people ;  and  he  afterward  maintained  himself  in  authority 
by  the  very  large  number  of  slaves  he  was  enabled  to  sur- 
round himself  with  in  consequence  of  his  connection  with 
the  Portuguese  and  Spanish  slave-traders.  Toward  the  lat- 
ter part  of  his  life  it  is  said  he  domineered  over  the  Portu- 
guese residents  as  much  as  he  did  over  his  own  people.  It 
is  well  known  that  he  banished  several  of  them  to  the  re- 
mote interior,  who  were  never  heard  of  afterward.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  the  name  of  this  renowned  king  went 
the  rounds  of  the  American  newspapers  in  connection  with 
the  execution  of  the  Spanish  pirates  in  Boston  during  the 
administration  of  General  Jackson.  After  the  robbery  of 
the  brig  Mexico  and  the  attempted  murder  of  her  crew,  the 
pirates  betook  themselves  to  Cape  Lopez,  and  were  protected 
by  him  until  they  were  forcibly  taken  away  by  Captain 
Trotter  of  the  British  Navy,  and  sent  to  the  United  States 
for  trial. 

^  His  son  and  successor,  the  present  king  of  the  country,  is 
a  man  of  different  and  better  character.  He  has  recently 
entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  British  Government  by  which 
he  has  bound  himself  to  give  up  the  slave-trade.  If  this 
treaty  is  adhered  to,  there  is  no  reason  why  Cape  Lopez  may 
not  become  an  important  trading-place.  It  has  important 
geographical  advantages  for  developing  a  large  trade  in 
palm-oil,  ebony,  ivory,  and  various  other  articles  of  com- 
merce. During  the  period  when  the  Portuguese  had  the 
commercial  ascendency  in  the  country,  a  company  of  Ro- 
man Catholic  missionaries,  according  to  Barbot,  established 
thojnselves  at  this  place ;  but  they  did  not  remain  long,  and 
left  no  traces  of  their  religion  that  can  be  discerned  at  the 
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present  day.  Indeed  the  present  inhabitants  of  the  ccMintiy 
have  no  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  there  ever  was  such  a 
mission  among  their  ancestors. 

The  Kama  settlements  are  axtj  or  eighty  miles  to  the 
south  of  Cape  Lopez.  They  are  much  more  nmnerons  than 
either  the  Mpongwe  or  Cape  Lopez  people.  Thej  are  al- 
most the  only  people  I  have  met  with  in  Western  Africa 
who  do  not  live  in  villages.  Their  language  does  not  difier 
essentiaUj  from  either  of  these,  except  that  many  of  their 
words  are  ended  with  a  most  singularly  prolonged  drawl — a 
habit  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  a  single  man  who  lived 
among  them  many  years  ago,  and  had  an  impediment  of 
speech,  into  which  the  people  were  inadvertently  drawn,  and 
from  wliich  they  have  never  been  able  to  extricate  themselves. 

To  complete  our  sketch  of  the  Pongo  country  some  ac- 
count must  be  given  of  the  inland  tribes.  Those  best  known 
at  the  Gabun  and  Corisco  are  the  Shekanis,  Bakeles,  and 
Pangwes.  The  Shekanis  were  once  very  numerous.  They 
occupied  a  broad  belt  of  country  extending  firom  the  Muni 
to  the  Nazareth,  and  for  a  long  time  they  were  the  principal, 
if  not  the  only,  people  of  the  interior  with  whom  the  sea- 
coast  tribes  living  within  the  same  bounds  had  and  inter- 
course. With  the  sea-coast  people,  upon  whom  they  were 
dependent  for  all  the  intercourse  they  could  have  with  the 
ships  which  visited  the  country,  they  were  generally  on  good 
terms.  But  among  themselves,  and  with  the  tribes  in  their 
immediate  rear,  they  were  in  constant  petty  warfare.  This, 
together  writh  their  intemperate  habits  and  the  share  which 
they  have  had  in  the  foreign  slave-trade,  has  reduced  them 
to  a  mere  handful  of  the  poorest  and  most  debased  people 
that  can  be  found  in  the  whole  country. 

About  twenty-five  years  ago  the  Bakeles,  a  much  more 
numerous  people,  came  in  a  great  swarm  from  some  un- 
known part  of  the  interior,  and  spread  themselves  over  the 
whole  of  the  country  occupied  by  the  Shekanis.      At  first 
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some  djspofiitioti  was  manifeated  hy  the  latter  to  redfit  this 
usurpation  of  their  countiyj  but  they  soon  saw  that  they 
muBt  submit  and  become  ideutilied  with  these  intruders  or 
eeek  another  home.  A  part  of  them  adopted  the  former 
course  J  dnd  the  remainder  drew  nearer  to  the  sea-coaat  set- 
tlements, in  the  hope  of  having  grejiter  security. 

It  b  not  possible  to  form  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  num- 
ber of  the  Bakele  people,  but  it  is  probable  they  do  not  fall 
much  short  of  1 00, 000.  Compared  with  the  maritime  tribes 
which  we  liave  been  considering,  they  occupy  a  low  place 
in  the  scale  of  civilization*  In  stature  they  are  rather  below 
tbe  common  standard,  and  their  bodiea  are  disproportionally 
long  for  their  legs.  They  bear  some  resemblance  to  the  dwarf- 
ish Dokos  of  the  eastern  coast,  but  are  not  debased  and  bruti- 
iied  as  these  are  represented  to  be.  They  cultivate  the  soil 
to  some  extent,  have  a  few  domestic  animals,  and  have  some 
rude  knowledge  of  the  mechaaieal  arts.  Tliej  are  a  good 
deal  addicted  to  hunting,  mid  have  remarkable  tact  in  find- 
ing their  way  through  pathless  woods.  A  missionary  station 
has  been  established  among  them  by  the  missionaries  of  tlie 
American  Board  which  promises  much  good*  The  adult  pop- 
ulation seem  disposed  to  listen  to  the  truths  of  the  Crospel, 
and  the  children  which  have  been  gathered  into  the  school 
show  m  ranch  aptitude  for  learning  as  the  generality  of  Afri- 
can children.  Under  the  influence  of  the  Gospel,  there  is  no 
reason  why  these  people,  degraded  and  ignorant  as  they  are, 
may  not  rise  to  respectability  and  civilization.  It  will  re- 
quire time,  however,  to  obliterate  all  traces  of  theur  former 
and  present  ignorance.  Their  language  has  been  reduced  to 
writing,  and  several  religious  books  have  been  translated  into 
it,  and  printed  for  the  use  of  the  people.  Their  language  is  a 
dialect  of  the  common  family  stock  which  prevails  over  the 
whole  of  this  region  of  country.  Tt  is  more  closely  allied  to 
the  Benga  than  any  other  dialect  to  be  found  in  the  Pongo 
country- 
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The  Pangwes  are  the  most  remarkable  people,  however, 
to  be  found  any  where  in  this  region  of  country.  It  is  only 
within  a  comparatively  recent  period  that  they  have  been 
seen  on  the  western  side  of  the  Sierra  del  Crystal  Mount- 
ains. They  were  scarcely  known  even  by  name  to  the  sea- 
coast  people  twenty  years  ago.  Something  more  than  twelve 
years  since  the  author  met  the  first  company  of  them  who 
had  ventured  far  enough  from  their  mountain  homes  to  look 
upon  the  head-waters  of  the  Gabun.  They  had  come  to 
spy  out  the  land,  and  see  if  it  were  possible  to  find  a  comfort- 
able home  on  the  western  side  of  the  mountains  for  their 
people.  This  delegation  and  the  white  man  were  objects  of 
mutual  interest  and  curiosity  to  each  other ;  but  at  this  day 
it  is  impossible  to  say  which  indulged  their  curiosity  to  the 
greatest  extent.  If  the  white  man  was  altogether  different 
from  any  human  being  they  had  ever  before  seen,  they  were 
almost  as  much  unlike  any  other  portion  of  the  African  race 
that  he  had  ever  seen. 

Since  the  time  just  referred  to,  as  many  as  thirty  large 
villages  have  been  established  by  the  Pangwes  on  the  upper 
waters  of  the  Grabun ;  and  these  represent  themselves  as  but 
a  handful  compared  with  those  that  are  to  follow.  The  Ba- 
keles  are  liow  beginning  to  feel  just  as  much  uneasiness  at 
the  approach  of  the  Pangwes  as  the  Shekanis  did  when  they 
themselves  first  invaded  their  country.  The  probability  is, 
that  neither  the  Bakeles  nor  the  Shekanis,  nor  both  togeth- 
er, will  be  able  to  withstand  the  warlike  Pangwes.  They 
are  represented  as  cannibals,  and  the  idea  of  being  devoured 
as  well  as  killed  is  rather  too  frightful  an  apprehension  to 
be  entertained  by  these  more  timid  tribes.  The  Pangwes 
say,  and  no  doubt  truly  too,  that  they  have  been  grossly  de- 
frauded by  the  Shekanis  and  Bakeles,  through  whose  hands 
all  their  trade  has  heretofore  passed,  and  they  do  not  mean 
to  have  them  as  the  medium  of  communication  between 
themselves  and  the  sea-coast  tribes  any  longer.     They  are 
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now  taking  their  first  lessons  in  the  art  of  managing  canoes, 
and  no  doubt,  as  soon  as  they  have  mastered  this  new  ac- 
complishment, they  will  take  their  own  produce  to  the  sea- 
coast  in  despite  of  both  the  intermediate  tribes. 

The  Pangwes  in  some  respects  are  a  very  remarkable  peo- 
ple ;  among  savages,  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  ever  met 
men  of  nobler  or  more  imposing  bearing.  Their  form  is  in- 
dicative of  strength  and  energy  rather  than  grace  or  beauty. 
Their  stature  is  of  medium  size,  but  compact  and  well-pro- 
portioned, and  their  gait  is  alike  manly  and  independent. 
The  complexion  of  both  males  and  females  is  two  shades 
lighter  than  that  of  the  maritime  people,  and  their  features, 
though  decidedly  African,  are  comparatively  regular.  But 
their  hair,  and  the  mode  in  which  it  is  worn,  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  striking  characteristic^  about  their  appearance.  It  is 
softer  than  the  usual  negro  hair,  and  is  usually  plaited  into 
four  braids,  two  of  which  are  worn  in  front,  and  two  pass 
over  the  shoulders,  and  not  infrequently  reach  more  than 
half-way  down  the  back.  At  the  same  time  their  bodies 
are  smeared  over  with  a  red  ointment,  which  heightens  the 
singularity  of  their  appearance  to  a  very  remarkable  degree- 
They  wear  no  clothing  except  a  narrow  strip  of  bark  cloth 
between  their  legs.  Their  legs  and  arms  are  decorated  with 
rings  of  brass  or  ivory.  A  broad-bladed  knife  or  dirk,  in 
a  sheath  of  snake  or  guana  skin,  is  attached  to  a  leather 
thong  tied  around  their  middle.  A  hatchet  of  peculiar 
shape  is  carried  on  th^  shoulder,  and  the  men  are  seldom 
seen  walking  out  without  a  bundle  of  long  spears  in  one 
hand.  White  pound  beads  are  very  much  admired.  Broad 
belts  of  them  are  worn  around  the  arms  and  legs,  and  they 
are  worked  into  the  hair  so  as  to  form  a  complete  bead- 
wig. 

They  are  remarkably  expert  in  throwing  the  spear.  In 
their  wars  they  use  cross-bows  and  poisoned  arrows,  and  have 
shields  made  out  of  the  skin  of  the  elephant.     They  show  a 
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good  deal  of  mechanical  ingenuity  in  casting  cofpper  ringi^ 
manufacturing  knives,  and  other  implements  of  war.  It  is 
Miid  thoy  smelt  their  own  iron ;  which  is  true,  mdeas  it  is 
found  in  a  native  state,  which  seems  to  be  the  more  oommon 
opinion  at  the  present  day.  That  which  is  used  by  the 
PangwcB  is  regarded  as  much  superior  to  the  trade-iron 
brought  to  the  coast ;  so  much  so  that  they  will  not  use  the 
latter  at  all.  It  is  not  only  used  for  the  manufacture  of  in- 
struments, but  is  the  circulating  medium  through  the  Pangwe 
country.  Strips  of  iron,  in  size  and  shape  like  the  blade  of 
a  hor»('-phlegm,  and  tied  up  in  bundles  of  eight  or  ten  pieces, 
iinj  the  real  currency  of  the  country,  by  which'  the  price  of 
every  other  article  is  regulated.  They  are  the  only  people 
in  WcHtcm  African  I  have  ever  known  who  had  a  circulating 
medium.  They  cultivate  the  soil  to  some  extent.  Yams, 
cocoa,  Indian  com,  plantains,  beans,  and  a  few  other  articles, 
are  raised  in  sufTiciont  quantities  for  their  own  consumption. 
They  are  much  addicted  to  hunting,  and  excel  all  others  in 
killing  the  elephant,  which  they  prize  both  for  its  tusks 
and  its  floHh.  The  habit  of  contending  with  this  monster 
of  the  woods,  involving  so  much  peril  of  life  as  it  does, 
has  done  much,  without  doubt,  to  develop  their  energy,  and 
to  make  them  just  the  men  of  the  dauntless  intrepidity 
which  they  seem  to  be.  Their  habitations  are  not  unlike 
those  of  the  liakeles,  which  have  been  described  in  a  pre- 
vious chapter. 

The  Pangwes  are  probably  the  same  people  as  the  Giaghi 
or  Jagas,  who  so  frequently  overran  the  kingdom  of  Kongo 
in  the  earlier  periods  of  its  history.  The  description  given 
of  the  personal  appearance  of  the  Jagas,  their  implements  of 
warfare  and  modes  of  fighting,  would  apply  equally  well  to 
these  modern  Pangwes.  Too  little  is  known  of  their  lan- 
guage as  yet,  or  their  character  and  habits,  to  determine 
whether  they  are  more  nearly  related  to  the  tribes  on  the 
western  or  eastern  coast.     The  missionaries  of  the  American 
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Board  visit  their  villages,  and  are  always  treated  with  kind- 
ness; and  no  doubt,  when  their  language  is  mastered,  and 
the  truths  of  the  Grospel  are  made  known  to  them  in  it,  they 
will  show  as  much  susceptibility  to  its  impressions  as  any 
other  people. 
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CHAPTER  VL 

KINGDOM  OF  LOANGO. 

The  Limits  of  the  Country. — Slave-trade. — Prevalence  of  Roman  Cath- 
olicism in  former  Years. — Peculiar  Customs. — Albinos. 

This  name  is  applied  to  all  the  country  between  May- 
umba  and  the  Kongo  River.  It  is  improperly  denominated 
a  kingdom,  however,  in  as  much  as  there  are  several  inde- 
pendent communities  in  these  bounds.  Along  the  eastern 
borders  of  Loango,  and  between  it  and  the  Sierra  del  Crystal 
Mountains,  are  a  good  many  inland  tribes,  the  principal  of 
whom  are  the  Dongos,  Azinkos,  and  Ntekas.  The  two  prin- 
cipal places  of  trade  on  this  part  of  the  coast,  at  the  present 
day,  are  Loango  proper  and  Kabinda.  The  latter  is  situated 
not  far  from  the  north  bank  of  the  Kongo,  and  the  former 
about  midway  between  that  and  Mayumba,  but  not  imme- 
diately on  the  sea-coast.  Both  of  these  settlements  have 
beautiful  bays,  in  which  ships  of  almost  any  size  may  lie  in 
safety.  For  many  years  past  the  slave-trade  has  been  the 
chief  business  of  the  people  at  both  of  these  places,  and  as  a 
consequence  there  has  been  a  greater  or  less  number  of  Por- 
tuguese Hving  among  them.  In  this  way  a  large  number  of 
them  have  learned  to  speak  the  Portuguese,  and  they  have 
adopted  many  of  the  customs  and  habits  of  these  foreign  res- 
idents. 

Of  late  years  the  slave-trade  has  been  declining,  while  that 
of  ivory,  beeswax,  and  other  articles  of  natural  produce  have 
been  increasing,  and  as  a  consequence  the  trade  is  passing 
from  Portuguese  to  English  and  American  hands. 

The  population  of  Kabinda  is  variously  estimated  fit)m 
eight  or  ten  to  sixteen  or  eighteen  thousand.     That  of  Lo- 
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ango  is  greater,  perhaps,  but  is  distributed  into  a  very  great  - 
Dumber  of  contiguous  villages^  while  that  of  Kabinda  is  con- 
centrated into  one  large,  compact  town.  The  people  of 
Loango  evince  a  great  deal  of  taste  and  skill  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  baskets,  mats  of  all  sizes  and  with  variegated  colors, 
and  grass  cloth  of  a  fine  texture.  They  show  much  skill 
also  in  carving  wooden  spoons,  bowls,  and  images,  of  which 
they  have  a  greater  number  than  any  other  people  in  the 
country. 

The  Kabinda  people,  from  their  proximity  to  one  of  the 
largest  rivers  in  Africa,  have  had  their  attention  turned  more 
particularly  to  boat  and  canoe  building.  Their  boats  are 
built  after  the  European  style,  and  so  neatly  that  they  have 
soinetimes  been  mistaken  for  English  boats. 

The  Loango  people  have  as  much  polish  of  manners  as 
the  Mpongwes,  but,  having  been  for  a  long  period  more  ex- 
clusively under  Portuguese  influence,  their  moral  training 
has  been  worse,  and  they  are  by  no  means  so  reliable. 

The  king  resides  at  a  large  town,  called  Boaro,  six  or  eight 
miles  from  the  sea-coast.  His  principal  minister,  called  Ma- 
fuka,  lives  nearer  to  the  water,  and  all  business  with  foreign 
vessels  is  transacted  through  him.  The  people  here  have 
dealt  with  the  Portuguese  who  have  been  living  among  them 
almost  as  they  pleased.  They  exacted  very  large  fees,  in  the 
first  instance,  for  license  to  trade;  in  the  next  place,  they 
became  largely  indebted  to  these  traders  without  being  under 
any  compulsory  necessity  to  liquidate  their  debts,  and  then 
again,  frequent  depredations  are  made  upon  their  property 
without  the  liability  of  punishment.  This  has  made  them 
arrogant  and  dishonest,  and  they  may  have  to  be  chastised 
severely  before  they  learn  that  they  may  not  trespass  upon 
the  rights  of  other  white  men  with  impunity,  as  they  have 
done  upon  the  Portuguese  residents.  At  one  time  the  Por- 
tuguese took  formal  possession  of  Loango,  and  erected  a  fort 
there  for  the  protection  of  their  commerce.     It  was  subse- 
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vquently  destroyed  by  the  French,  and  the  trade  of  the  place 
has  been  free  to  all  nations  ever  since. 

The  natural  products  of  the  country  are  very  much  the 
same  as  those  of  the  Pongo  district.  Cassava,  yams,  sweet 
potatoes,  Indian  com,  beans,  pumpkins,  and  ground  nuts, 
are  the  principal  articles  of  food,  and  ar^  to  be  had  in  abund- 
ance.* 

During  the  period  when  the  Koman  Catholic  religion  was 
so  prevalent  in  the  kingdom  of  Kongo,  no  less  effort  was 
made  to  establish  it  at  Loango  also.  Merolla  states  that  the 
King  of  Loango  and  his  whole  court,  consisting  of  more  than 
three  hundred  persons,  were  converted  to  the  Christian  faith, 
by  Bemardius  Ungard,  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  It  is  also  mentioned  that  this  same  father,  during 
a  residence  of  a  single  year  in  Loango,  baptized  more  than 
twelve  thousand  persons.  The  successor  of  this  Christian 
king,  being  an  infidel,  put  a  stop  to  these  labors,  and  ban- 
ished every  trace  of  Christianity  from  the  country.  The 
same  author  mentions  that  a  black  priest,  of  the  name  of 
"  Father  Leonard,"  at  a  later  period,  re-established  Christian- 
ity in  the  country,  and  baptized,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days, 
more  than  Aye  thousand  persons,  for  which  he  was  promoted 
to  the  bishopric  of  Loango.  All  traces  of  religion  soon  after 
disappeared  from  the  country. 

About  the  year  1770,  according  to  Malte  Brun,  a  company 
of  French  missionaries  embarked  at  Nantz,  for  the  purpose 
of  re-establishing  the  Christian  religion  in  Loango.  They 
remained  in  the  country,  however,  only  a  few  years,  and 
while  they  acquired  much  knowledge  of  the  customs,  habits, 
and  character  of  the  people,  they  failed  utterly  to  bring  them 
back  to  the  Christian  faith. 

Proyart,  who  derived  his  information  from  the  missionaries, 

♦  The  term  Pindar ^  which  is  used  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States 
for  ground  nuts,  is  a  Loango  word,  and  was  introduced  into  this  coun- 
try by  slaves  brought  from  that  part  of  Africa. 
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has  brought  togetlier  many  curious  facta  in  relatloii  to  tho 
government  of  Loaugo,  tlie  peculiiir  customs  of  tUe  peojile, 
and  tbeir  religioua  notions,  a  brief  outline  of  which  tndjr  not 
be  uninteresting  to  the  general  reader. 

The  people  are  represented  as  having  boen  mild^  peacea- 
ble, and  generous,  previous  to  their  acquaintance  with  the 
Portuguese  and  other  JIuropean  nations.  He  instances  mv- 
eral  cases  of  shipwrecked  eeamen  who  fell  into  their  hands, 
all  of  whom  were  treated  with  the  utmost  kindness.  Among 
themsches  a  raiser  is  regarded  as  the  most  odious  of  all  char- 
acters; but  this  is  not  more  characteristic  of  the  Loango 
people  than  of  the  African  race  generaUy,  The  term  **  close- 
handedness,*^  or  "uaean-handedoesSj' *  is  about  the  most  op- 
probrious epithet  that  can  be  applied  to  a  man,  and  there  is 
nothing  more  universally  resented-  The  same  author  gives 
the  women  of  Loango  much  credit  for  chastity,  but  this  he 
would  scarcely  have  done  if  he  had  been  more  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  their  character.  Polygamy  prevails  here  oB 
extensively  as  it  does  in  other  parts  of  Africa,  and  its  prev- 
alence may  be  regarded  as  an  infalhble  mark  of  the  want  of 
chastity*  Adultery  is  punished  according  to  circumstances, 
If  the  injured  party  is  disposed  to  push  matters  to  extrem- 
itiesj  the  adulterer  may  be  deprived  of  liberty,  and  be  held  or 
sold  as  a  slave.  In  most  cases,  however,  it  is  treated  with 
leniency^  and  nothing  more  than  a  moderate  iine  is  exacted. 

The  person  of  the  king  is  sacred,  and  he  is,  in  consequence, 
subjected  to  some  very  singular  rules,  especially  in  eounec- 
tion  with  his  eating  and  drinking.  There  is  one  of  his 
houBes  in  which  alone  he  can  eat,  and  another  where  alone 
be  can  drink.  When  the  covered  diuhes  which  ci^iitaui  his 
food  are  carried  into  the  eating*hoaee,  m  crier  pi  iL^ 

and  every  body  gets  out  of  the 
The  doors  are  then  carefully  ( 
SOD  that  should  see  the  king  to  tli 
put  to  death*     Proyart  mcatiori    * 
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was  immediatelj  put  to  death  for  looking  up  into  his  maa- 
t^'s  face  while  eating ;  another  is  mentioned  of  a  child  that 
was  aecidentallj  left  in  the  banquet ing-room  of  the  king  by 
his  father,  and  who  awoke  and  accidentally  saw  the  king 
eating.  It  was  spared  five  or  six  days,  at  the  earnest  re^inest 
of  its  father,  but  was  then  put  to  death  and  its  blood  sprin- 
kled upon  the  king*s  fetich*  Others  jnight  be  present  when 
the  king  drank^  but  they  wei^  bound  to  conceaJ  their  htxx^* 
In  like  manner  no  one  is  allowed  to  drink  in  the  kiog^s  pres- 
ence withuut  turning  their  backs  to  him. 

A  similar  custom  prevails  on  the  Pongo  coast,  A  chief 
never  drinks  in  the  presence  of  others  without  having  a 
screen  of  some  kind  interposed  between  them  and  himself. 
The  design  of  thia  usage,  no  douhtj  is  to  protect  the  chief 
against  the  macJunations  of  witchcraft.  It  is  a  common  be- 
lief that  persons  are  more  suaeeptible  to  these  influences 
while  eating,  drinkingj  or  sleepingj  than  under  other  circum- 
stances* 

Barbot  mentions  a  king  of  Loango  who  had  as  many  aa 
six  thousand  wi\*es.  This  may  have  been  true  in  the  com- 
mon parlance  of  the  countij,  but  needs  eiplanatiou.  Men 
in  this  country,  whether  chiefs  or  not,  inherit  the  wives  of 
their  fathers,  elder  brothers,  and  uncles,  irrespective  of  their 
ages,  and  they  are  known  as  his  wives,  though  the  true  re- 
lationship may  be  that  of  mere  dependents.  A  man^s  un- 
married female  relatives,  and  hig  female  slaves,  though  they 
have  their  proper  husbands^  aro  spoken  of  as  their  master^s 
wives*  Indeed  all  the  females  that  are  under  his  protection 
are  spoken  of  as  his  wives,  and  for  the  purpose,  no  doubt^  of 
magnifying  his  importance  in  society. 

In  every  household  where  there  are  a  large  number  of 
women,  one  of  the  elder  ones  is  appointed  head  over  the 
rest  J  and  in  Loango  she  is  known  by  the  honorable  appella* 
tion  of  Makouda.  Her  position  is  one  of  great  honor,  and 
her  influence  is  supreme  not  only  over  the  women  and  tl*U- 
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dren,  bat  equally  over  the.  master  of  the  house.  She  can 
bring  aknost  any  memb^  of  the  household  into  disrepute 
with  the  head  of  the  family;  or  she  can  defeM  them,  if  she 
chooses,  against  any  accusations  that  may  be  brought  against 
them  from  other  sources.  It  is  said  that  the  wives  of  the 
king  are  watched  very  closely;  but  it  is  probable  that  this 
vigilance  is  confined  to  a  few  only  of  his  favorites.  If  one 
of  these  should  be  suspected  of  infidelity,  a  slave  or  some  one 
else  would  be  required  to  drink  the  red-wood  ordeal  as  her 
proxy.  If  the  substitute  should  sicken  or  die  under  the  oper- 
ation, the  woman  must  be  put  to  death  also. 

These  are  not  the  only  cases  in  which  the  red-wood  draught 
is  taken  by  a  substitute.  It  very  fi*equently  happens  when 
»QL  aged  or  respectable  person  is  accused  of  witchcraft,  or  if 
he  deeina  it  necessary  to  purge  his  own  reputation  from  sus- 
picion, that  a  favorite  slave  or  son  will  come  forward  and 
submit  to  the  ordeal  as  his  substitute.  If  no  evil  results  fol- 
low, the  man's  moral  character  comes  forth  purified,  and,  of 
course,  the  slave  or  son  who  acted  as-  his  proxy  is  not  only 
received  into  greater  favor,  but  expects  to  be  handsomely  re- 
jraxded.  K  the  accusation  is  not  sustained,  the  accuser  has 
forfeited  his  liberty,  inasmuch  as  he  attempted  unjustly  to 
take  away  the  life  of  one  of  his  fellow-men.  This  liability 
is  a  pretty  effectual  check  against  hasty  accusations,  and,  in- 
deed, it  is  the  only  thing  that  prevents  the  people  from  being 
embroiled  in  perpetual  strifes  growing  out  of  their  belief  in 
witchcraft. 

All  dwa^s  and  albinos  bom  in  the  country  are  regarded 
as  the  property  of  the  king.  They  are  kept  about  his  per- 
son, and  are  looked  upon  as  his  guardian  spirits.  Dwarfs 
are  not  very  common,  but  albinos  may  be  found  in  almost 
every  community  in  Southern  Guinea.  Every  where  they 
are  regarded  as  somewhat  sacred,  and  their  persons  are  con- 
sidered inviolable.  On  no  condition  whatever  would  a  man 
strike  one  oft  them.     Grenerally  they  are  very  mild;  and  I 
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have  never  heaid  of  their  taking  advantage  of  their  acknowl- 
ei%ed  inviolatnHtj.  In  features  thej  are  not  anhke  the  rest 
of  their  race,''  but  their  oomplexicm  is  very  neaify  a  pore 
white,  their  hair  of  the  ordinary  texture,  but  of  a  cream 
cdLoTj  and  their  eyes  are  gray  and  always  in  motion.  They 
can  see  well  in  twilight,  but  very  imperfectly  in  the  dayli^it. 
Their  skin  is  very  tender,  and  blisters  when  exposed  to  the 
sun.  They  are  believed,  but  whether  correctly  or  not  I  am 
not  prepared  to  say,  to  be  incapable  of  propagation. 

The  Loango  people  are  more  addicted  to  idol-worship  than 
any  other  people  on  the  whole  coast.  Thej  have  a  great 
many  carved  images  which  they  set  up  in  their  fetich-houses 
and  in  their  private  dwellings,  and  which  they  worship ;  but 
whether  these  images  represent  their  fore&thers^  as  is  the 
case  among  the  Mpongwes,  is  not  certainly  known. 

Since  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade  we  see  no  reason 
why  Loango  and  Kabinda  are  not  eligilde  points  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  Christian  missions.  The  country  is  open  and 
comparatively  healthy.  The  sea-coast  population  is  consid- 
erable, and  the  Kongo  River  afibrds  great  facility  of  access  to 
the  interior  r^on.  The  transition  from  the  slave  to  lawful 
commerce  is  a  favorable  crisis  for  the  introduction  of  the 
€ro^)el,  before  which  would  ultimately  disappear  not  only 
all  the  evils  implanted  by  the  Portuguese,  but  the.  supersti- 
tious notions  and  practices  of  the  people  themselves. 
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CHAPTEK  Vn. 

KINGDOM  OF  KONGO- 

Its  Prominence.— Geographical  Boutidariea  and  Divisiona. — Discov- 
erv,— The  Establishment  of  Roman  Catholicism* — Its  Historj^  and 
Wars. — Extravagant  Estimate  of  the  Arm^. — The  Character  of  itb 
CiTiUzation. — Spread  of  Roman  Catholicism. — The  Causes  which 
led  to  its  Dechoe,^ — CHmate. — Slave-trade* — The  main  Defect  in 
Papacj  itself*— Failure  of  Miracles.— TjTannjr  of  the  Missiouarieij. 

Ko  part  of  Western  Africa  is  bo  well  known  to  histoiy 
as  the  kingdom  of  Kongo-  For  this  distinctionj  however,  it 
is  not  ao  much  indebted  to  any  importance  which  it  ever  pos- 
sessed itself j  m  to  other  causes  of  an  incidental  nature.  It 
borders  upon,  and  has  given  its  name  to,  one  of  the  finest 
rivers  on  the  continent  of  Afi-ica,  and  is^  therefore,  somewhat 
known  merely  fitjm  its  geographical  position*  Another  cir- 
cumstance that  has  contributed  to  its  notoriety,  hut  not  to 
its  honor  as  a  nation,  h  the  fact  that,  from  the  earliest  pe- 
riod of  its  discovery  by  the  Portuguese  up  to  the  present 
moment  J  it  has  always  borne  the  lead  in  the  foreign  slave- 
trade,  and  J  in  all  probahihty,  has  furnished  a  larger  number 
of  victims  for  the  markets  of  the  New  World  than  any  other 
region  of  Africa  whatever*  Kongos,  or  their  descendants, 
may  still  be^  identified  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States, 
throughout  the  West  India  islands j  and  in  large  numbers  in 
Brazil  J  where  they  have  not  yet  laid  aside  their  veraacular 
tongue. 

But  the  circumstance  which,  above  all  othersj  has  contrib- 
uted to  give  it  interest  in  the  eyes  of  the  civilized  world,  is 
the  fact  that  it  has  been  the  sta^e  upon  which  has  been 
achieved  one  of  the  most  successful  experiments  ever  made 
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by  the  Church  of  Rome  to  reclaim  a  pagan  people  from  idol- 
atry. For  more  than  two  centuries  the  kingdom  of  Kongo, 
according  to  the  showing  of  the  missionaries  themselves,  was 
as  completely  under  the  influence  of  Rome  as  any  sister 
kingdom  in  Europe ;  so  that  if  the  inhabitants  of  that  coun- 
try are  not  now,  in  point  of  civilization  and  Christianity, 
what  Rome  would  have  them  to  be,  or  all  that  a  pagan  peo- 
ple are  capable  of  being  made  under  her  training,  the  fault 
lies  at  her  own  door.  In  relation  to  the  missions  which  she 
planted  about  the  same  time  in  India,  China,  and  other  parts 
of  the  world,  it  has  been  alleged,  with  some  degree  of  jus- 
tice, that  her  designs  were  thwarted  in  consequence  of  polit- 
ical changes  in  Europe,  which  placed  Protestant  nations  in 
the  ascendant,  and  gave  them  a  preponderant  influence  in 
those  countries  where  her  missions  had  been  established. 
With  no  less  justice  it  has  been  urged,  that  the  failure  of 
her  eflbrts  among  the  Indian  tribes,  both  of  North  and 
South  America,  ought  to  be  ascribed  to  the  £sict  that  these 
tribes  have  been  overshadowed  and  borne  down  by  the  pres- 
ence of  more  powerful  races,  without  allowing  sufficient  time 
for  the  full  development  of  her  peculiar  principles.  But 
whether  these  things  can  be  regarded  as  satisfactory  expla- 
nations of  the  causes  of  failure  in  other  parts  of  the  world 
or  not,  nothing  of  the  kind  can  be  urged  in  relation  to  her 
missions  in  Kongo.  Here  she  has  always  had  the  fleld  to 
herself^  and  for  more  than  two  centuries  enjoyed  £Eicilities 
and  advantages  for  propagating  her  religion  among  this  peo- 
ple, which  she  can  scarcely  ever  expect  to  have  again  in  any 
future  eflbrts  of  the  kind  that  she  may  make. 

It  is  our  intention  in  the  present  chapter  to  examine  the 
character  and  results  of  this  mission.  But  in  order  to  car- 
ry out  our  plan,  we  must  give  a  hasty  sketch  of  the  civil  as 
well  as  the  religious  history  of  the  country,  before  entering 
upon  the  proposed  investigation. 

The  kingdom  of  Kongo,  as  also  the  grea|^  pv^.  of  the 
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same  name,  was  discovered  by  the  Portuguese  alwut  the 
year  1485,^  It  was  not  a  new  or  iaolatetl  discovery,  but 
an  ext<yision  of  those  they  had  made  some  years  previously 
higher  up  the  coast.  At  the  time,  however,  it  was  regaa'd- 
ed  as  immensely  valuable^  and  it  awakened  an  interest  in 
Portugalj  in  behalf  of  this  people  and  country,  that  has  not 
entirety  subsided  ofter  the  lapse  of  more  Ihan  three  cen- 
turies. 

The  kingdom  of  Kongo  lies  entirely  on  the  south  side  of 
the  river,  which  forms  its  northern  boundary^  while  on  the 
south  it  ia  bounded  by  the  Portuguese  province  of  Angola, 
on  the  west  by  the  Atlantic,  and  on  the  east  by  the  mount- 
ains of  Matamba,  wMeh  separate  it  from  the  country  of  the 
savage  and  warlike  Gioghi.  It  is  of  an  oblong  figure,  ex- 
tending along  the  sea-coast  about  250  miles,  and  interior- 
ward  about  350*  At  the  time  of  its  discovery,  or  very 
soon  afterward,  it  was  divided  into  six  provinces,  viz.j  Bogno, 
Bam  ha,  Pembaj  Eatta^  Pango,  and  Sundj,  to  the  chiefs  of 
which  the  Portuguese  gave  the  names  of  dukes,  counts,  and 
marquises,  which  they  over  after  retained.  Of -these  prov- 
incesj  Sogno  and  Bamba  were  the  largest  and  altogether  the 
most  important^  Bamba  was  said  to  have  been  about  as 
large  as  Sicily  or  Naples,  and  bordered  on  the  province  of 
Angola.  Sogno  was  still  larger,  and  not  only  formed  the 
frontier  of  the  wliole  kingdom,  but  commanded  the  entrance 
of  the  river^  and,  thereforCj  acquired  importance  proportion- 
ed to  the  amount  of  commerce  carried  on  with  the  civilized 
world.  San  Salvador,  the  capital  and  metropolis  of  the 
whole  kingdom,  w^as  situated  in  the  province  of  Pemba^  about 
50  Italian  miles  southeast  of  the  mouth  of  the  Kongo,  and 
about  140  northeast  of  Loando  St,  Paul,  the  capital  of  An- 
gola. It  was  situated  upon  the  summit  of  a  high  mountain, 
and  not  only  eiyoyed  a  magnificent  prospect  of  the  surround- 

•  By  the  natives  of  the  coantiy  die  river  in  called  the  i^Ve^  a  name 
thftt  is  adopted  ako  by  most  modem  gieographeri. 
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iiig  country,  but  was  reputed  healthful  e%*en  for  Europeans, 
It  was  uot  only  the  residence  of  the  king,  but  was  the  head* 
quarters  of  the  missionaries,  as  also  of  a  large  number  of 
Portuguese  nierchantSj  who  resorted  thither  on  account  of 
the  facilities  it  ofi^ered  for  trade.  At  the  time  of  its  greatest 
prosperity,  which  was  probably  the  early  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth cent  wry  5  it  is  said  to  have  contained  about  40^000  in- 
habitants. The  palace  was  a  large  wooden  building,  sur- 
rounded in  part  by  a  stone  wall,  and  was  constructed,  no 
doubtj  under  the  direction  of  the  Portuguese  residents,  and 
probably  at  the  eacpenae  of  the  King  of  Portugal*  B''or  many 
years  a  bishop  and  his  chapter,  a  college  of  Jesuits,  and  a 
monastery  of  Capuchins,  were  supported  in  San  Salvador  at 
the  expense  of  the  Portugnoae  government.  Besides  a  ca- 
thedral of  large  dimensiona,  there  were  ten  smaller  churches, 
to  which  the  ordinaiy  names  of  St.  John,  St.  James,  St, 
Michael,  St,  Anthony,  etc^,  were  given,  all  of  which  con- 
tributed materially  to  beautify  this  othen^ise  barbaric  dty. 
It  was  accessible  to  the  whites  by  the  way  of  the  river,  but 
the  more  common  route  to  the  sea-coast  was  through  the 
province  of  Bamba  to  Loando  St,  Paul,  There  were  sev- 
eral fortified  posts  along  this  route,  bat  none  of  them  were 
places  of  strength  or  importance.  The  only  other  towns 
of  any  considerable  importance  were  the  capitals  of  So^o 
and  Bamba ;  neither  of  which,  however,  is  supposed  to  have 
contained  more  than  six  or  eight  hundred  houses.  In  both 
of  these  there  were  monaBteries  of  Capuchins,  and  in  Sony, 
the  capital  of  Sogno,  there  were  six  churcheSj  the  lai^est 
of  which  could  contain  five  or  six  hundred  people.  Sony 
was  situated  upon  a  small  creek,  that  emptied  into  the  Kon- 
go, a  few  miles  from  its  mowth,  and  was  the  great  sea-port  of 
the  kingdom. 

The  history  of  Kongo,  civil  as  well  as  religious,  commences 
with  its  discovery  by  the  Portuguese,  as  little  or  nothing  is 
known  about  it  previously* 
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Diega  Cam,  the  original  disco verer^  having  entered  the 
river  and  learned  by  signs  from  jiativea  whom  he  found  upon 
itB  banksj  that  there  was  a  great  kingdom  in  the  interior 
by  the  name  of  Kongo j  was  so  much  elated  by  the  discov- 
ery that  he  took  very  little  time  to  verify  these  equivocal 
proofs^  but  made  all  speed  badt  to  Portu^l  to  report  his 
success.  The  interest  which  this  discovery  awakened  m  the 
mind  of  the  king  and  people  of  Portugal,  was  scarcely  less 
than  that  felt  by  Diego  Cam  himaelf ;  and  he  was  sent  back 
almost  immediately  with  three  Dominican  friars.  On  his 
second  arrival  ho  had  an  interview  with  the  kingj  and  was 
treated  with  the  ntmost  kindness  and  courtesy.  Two  of  the 
friars  that  accompanied  him  died  soon  after  their  arrival j 
probably  of  the  effects  of  the  climate^  and  the  third  was 
killed  some  years  after  by  the  Giaghi,  w^hile  acting  as  chap- 
lain to  the  Kongolan  army- 

On  his  third  voyage  to  Kongo  Diego  Cam  took  with  him 
twelve  missionariea  more  of  the  Franciscan  order,  who  are 
r (yarded  as  the  founders  of  the  Christian  religion  in  the  king-  ' 
dom  of  Kongo.  The  Count  of  Sogno  and  the  King  of  Kon- 
go, his  nephew,  were  among  the  first  converts  to  Christian- 
ity. For  a  time  the  latter  showed  great  zeal  in  promoting 
the  new  religion  among  his  subjects;  but  ils  soon  as  ho  found 
that  he  was  required  to  give  up  the  multitude  of  wives  and 
concubines  with  wdiich  he  was  surrounded,  and  be  married 
to  a  single  wife,  he  renounced  it,  and  returned  to  the  religion 
of  his  fathers.  His  son  and  succeesor,  Don  Alphonso  the 
First,  felt  no  such  difficulty.  He  not  only  embraced  Chris- 
tianity himself,  but  did  all  be  could  to  promote  its  ioterestg 
throughout  his  realms.  His  brother  Pasanqnitama  was  a 
man  of  a  very  different  spirit,  and  finding  there  was  quite  a 
popular  dislike  to  the  new  religion,  availed  himself  of  it 
to  raise  a  rebellion  against  his  brother*  The  armies  of  the 
two  brothers  had  scarcely  engaged  in  battle  "when  St,  James 
was  distinctly  seen  fighting  on  the  side  of  the  king;  and  vie- 
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toiy,  of  coiarse,  eoou  turned  in  his  favor.  Pasanquitama  was 
not  onlj  twaten,  but  was  made  a  prisoner.  He  reftised  to 
ransom  liis  life  by  embracing  Cbristianitjj  and  was  accord- 
ingly executed.  It  fared  differently  with  his  general,  who 
was  pai*doned  on  the  condition  of  becoming  a  Christian,  but 
had  to  do  penance  in  the  way  of  brining  water  for  all  who 
were  baptised  in  the  capital*  Soon  after  this  signal  vic- 
tory in  behalf  of  Christianityj  a  large  reinforcement  of  mis- 
sionaries was  sent  out  by  the  Society  de  Propaganda  Fkhj 
most,  of  wham  were  from  the  Italian  States ;  and  in  the 
course  of  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  the  entire  population  of 
i  Kongo  waa  gathered  into  the  pale  of  the  Homan  Catholic 
Church. 

About  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  centni^,  howeverj  the 
labors  of  the  missionaries  rnet  with  a  serious  intermption  in 
consequence  of  an  invasion  of  the  conn  try  by  hordea  of  the 
warlike  Giaghi.  The  KongOlan  array,  though  large  and 
well  disciplined,  was  scattered  like  chaff  before  these  .savage 
-» inTaderSp  San  Salvador  was  burned  to  the  ground,  and  the 
king  and  his  people  had  to  betake  themselves  to  the  "  Isle  of 
Horses,"  on  the  Zaire^  for  safety.  In  this  extremity  the  King 
of  Kongo  appealed  to  Don  Sebastian,  King  of  Portugal,  for 
help,  which  was  promptly  granted.  Don  Francis  Gouvea 
was  dispatched  with  six  or  eight  hundred  Portuguese  troops, 
and  after  having  been  reinforced  by  two  or  three  hundred 
more  from  Angola^  he  gave  battle  to  the  invaders  in  the 
heart  of  the  kingdom.  After  several  engagements,  in  which 
the  Giaghi  showed  great  braveiy,  he  succeeded/in  driving 
them  from  the  country,  and  restored  the  king  to  his  throne. 
Don  Aivaro  the  First,  the  king  at  the  time,  out  of  gratitude 
engaged  to  make  the  King  of  Portugal  an  annual  present  of 
slaves,  and  otFered  to  acknowledge  him  as  his  sovereign. 
This  latter  proposition  the  King  of  Portugal  generously  de- 
clined, preferring  to  regard  Don  Aivaro  as  a  brother  king. 
Don  Francis  remained  in  the  country  with  a  part  of  his 
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troops  three  or  four  years  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  order^ 
and  to  prevent  aiiotLcr  invasion  of  the  Giaghi. 

The  niissionartes,  who,  it  is  supposed,  retired  to  Angola 
during  these  strifes,  returned  to  their  labors,  and  having  been 
reinforced  bj  new  3*ecruits  from  Eur  ope  j  not  only  re-estah* 
lished  the  Catholic  worship  in  all  the  provinces  of  KongO; 
but  extended  their  labors  into  neighboring  districts  over 
which  the  King  of  Kongo  had  no  jurisdiction-  They  crossed 
the  Zaire  J  and  were  nearly  as  successful  in  making  converts 
In  Loan  go  and  Kakongo  as  they  had  been  in  Kongo.  Jn 
the  mean  time  San  Salvador  was  rebuilt,  commerce  was  re- 
sumed on  a  more  extended  scale,  and  the  country  soon  at- 
tained to  a  degree  of  prosperity  and  power  quite  beyond  any 
thing  it  bad  previously  known »  This  period  of  peace  and 
prosperityj  however,  was  not  of  more  than  forty  or  fifty  years* 
continuance. 

In  the  year  1636  a  civil  war  broke  out  between  the  King 
of  Kongo  and  the  Count  of  J^ogno-  The  occasion  of  this 
war  arose  from  an  unjustifiable  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
king  to  transfer  the  province  of  KSogno  to  the  crown  of  Poi^ 
tugah  Plaving  had  need  of  the  aid  of  the  Portuguese  of  An- 
gola to  effect  his  coronation,  he  engaged  to  give  thera  for 
their  assistance  two  gold  mines  and  the  country  of  Sogno. 
For  some  time  previously  the  Portuguese  had  entertained 
the  belief  that  there  were  valuable  and  extensive  gold  mines 
in  the  country  back  of  San  Salvador,  The  natives  of  the 
country,  either  from  motives  of  pohey  or  from  that  inherent 
love  of  the  marvelous  which  characterizes  the  race,  had  stu- 
diously encouraged  this  belief,  without,  however,  furnishing 
any  information  by  wliich  the  Portuguese  could  identify  the 
particular  region  in  which  tbery  were  to  be  found.  At  the 
same  time  it  was  quite  obvious  that  these  mines  could  be  of 
no  special  value  to  the  Portuguese  unless  they  could  get  pos- 
eeseion  of  SognOj  which  commands  the  entrance  of  the  river, 
and  prevent  other  foreigners  from  participating  in  the  ad- 
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vaatages  of  their  digcover%^  To  eoaple  tbe^  two  things 
tlierefore,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  assistance  and  co- 
operation of  the  Portuguese,  showed  great  shrewdness  on  the 
part  of  the  king;  but  so  far  as  it  coneemed  the  welfare  of 
the  country  generally,  and  the  stabLlity  of  hi^  own  throne,  it 
ahowed  great  weakness  as  well  as  waut  of  foresight.  The 
proposition^  as  might  have  been  foreseen,  roused  the  indig- 
nation of  the  people  aa  well  as  the  eount  to  the  highest  piteh, 
and  the  J  soon  placed  themselves  in  an  attitude  of  defiance. 
The  count  denied  the  sovereignty  of  the  King  of  Kongo,  and 
not  only  charged  the  Portuguese  with  &aud  in  accepting 
what  he  had  no  right  to  give,  but  reproached  them  bitterly 
with  ingratitude,  inasmuch  ss  only  a  few  years  before,  when 
they  were  driven  out  of  Txhando  St,  Paul  by  the  Dutch,  he 
liad  given  them  shelter  in  his  country,  and  extended  to  them 
favors  that  had  never  been  requited* 

Tlie  lung  of  Kongo  raised  a  large  army^  and  having  been 
joined  by  about  eighty  Portuguese,  he  determined  to  force 
the  count  into  submission*  In  the  first  engagement  the  Sog- 
noeie  army  was  beaten,  and  the  count  himself  was  slain. 
His  son  and  successor,  who  wm  a  man  of  equal  energy  and 
bravery,  resumed  the  war,  and,  in  the  first  engagement,  the 
royal  army  w^s  not  only  defeated,  but  the  king  himself  and 
a  large  number  of  his  I*ortuguese  allies  were  made  prisoners. 
The  latter  had  the  alternative  of  death  or  slavery  Bubmitted 
to  them,  and  preferring  the  former,  they  were  immediate- 
ly executed.  The  king,  Don  Alvaro  the  Second j  obtained 
his  own  liberation  by  acknowledging  the  independence  of 
llie  couni,  and  ceding  to  him  an  additional  district  of  coun- 
try. It  was  not  long,  however,  before  this  treaty  was  re- 
pudiated, and  hofttilitiea  were  recommenced  by  the  king,  hut 
with  no  better  success.  Finding  it  impossible  to  reduce  the 
count  to  subject] on,  the  king  dispatched  an  embassy  with 
valuable  presents  to  Prince  Maurice,  who,  at  that  time,  was 
acting  a**  aflcnt  for  the  Dutch  in  Hnwil,  to  ask  his  aid.    The 
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count  sent  another  at  the  same  tiniej  and  probably  hy  the 
[  Bame  vessel,  and  with  presents  equally  valuable,  to  beg  hi 3 
I  non-interfercncc.     The  prince  deterniined  not  to  interfere, 
and  wrote  to  the  Governor  of  Angola  to  take  no  part  in  the 
quarrel,  as  he  would  prefer  to  regard  botli  parties  in  the 
L  light  of  friends*     For  a  time  hostilities  were  suspendedj  but 
[the  country  of  Bogno  was  never  afterward  united  to  the 
f  crown  of  Kongo*     The  part  wbich  the  Portuguese  had  taken 
at  the  commencement  of  these  troubles  made  them  ever  afl^ 
erward  intolerably  odious  to  the  Sognoese.     The  count  in- 
dulged his  resentment  by  persecuting  the  missionaries  in  Ma 
countiy.     Several  of  them  were  ignominiously  dragged  out 
I  of  his  dominions,  and  thrust  among  the  piivages  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  river,  where  it  was  thought  they  would  be 
put  to  death.     It  was  not  long,  however,  according  to  the 
itatements  of  the  missionariea,  before  this  deed  of  violence 
'  recoiled  with  redoubled  force  upon  the  count's  own  bead. 
>  The  love  which  tlie  people  bore  to  their  religious  teachers, 
I  and  the  apprehension  of  some  dreadful  calamity  from  heav- 
en, roused  them  to  a  state  of  frenzy,  and  the  count  in  turn 
wuB  seized  and  drowned  in  the  Zaire,  near  the  spot  where 
he  had  perpetrated  this  deed  of  cruelty  against  the  misaion- 
aries.     A  more  devout  successor  ascended  his  throne,  and 
;  the  missionaries  were  recalled  to  exercise  more  absolute  au- 
thority than  they  had  ever  done  before. 

About  the  same  time  Don  Alvaro  the  Second  sent  to  Pope 
Uri>an  the  Eighth  for  a  new  recruit  of  missionaries.  In  com- 
pliance with  this  request  twelve  Capuchins  were  sent ;  but 
having  been  detained  on  account  of  the  war  with  Spain,  they 
^  did  not  reach  Kongo  until  after  this  king's  death.  A  part 
of  this  company  remained  with  the  Count  of  SognOj  and  the 
others  found  their  way  to  8 an  Salvador,  where  they  were 
'  kindly  received  by  Don  Garcia  the  Second,  the  son  and  suc- 
cessor of  Don  Alvaro.  The  reign  of  Don  Cxarcia  was  short, 
and  he  was  succeeded  by  J>on  Antonio  the  First,  who,  by  hia 
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unparalleled  wickedness  and  brutality,  not  only  threw- his 
whole  kingdom  into  disorder  and  anarchy,  but  had  >  nearly 
extirpated  every  trace  of  Christianity  from  the  land.  He 
not  only  behaved  in  the  most  despotic  and  brutal  manner  to 
his  own  subjects,  but  treated  the  Portuguese  residents  and 
the  missionaries  with  so  much  indignity  that  they  were  com- 
pelled to  fly  from  his  realms.  It  was  not  long,  however,  be- 
fore the  Portuguese  of  Angola  determined  to  resent  these  in- 
dignities. An  army  of  one  or  two  thousand  natives  and  four 
hundred  Portuguese  soldiers  was  raised,  and  they  determined 
to  give  this  impudent  king  battle  in  the  heart  of  his  own 
country.  On  this  occasion,  it  is  confidently  stated  by  the 
missionaries  that  Don  Antonio  raised  the  incredibly  large 
army  of  900,000  men.  They  say  very  little,  however,  for 
the  bravery  or  discipline  of  this  immense  army,  when  they 
add  that  the  main  division  of  it  was  entirely  routed  by  four 
hundred  Portuguese  musketeers.  Don  Antonio  himself  was 
killed,  and  his  crown  was  taken  to  Loando  St.  Paul.  Had 
the  Portuguese  been  so  disposed,  they  might  have  turned  this 
victory  to  good  account  by  subjecting  the  whole  kingdom  to 
the  Portuguese  crown.  But  this  seems  never  to  have  been 
desired:  The  existence  of  gold  mines  was  then  known  to 
have  been  a  mere  fabrication,  and  as  they  enjoyed  a  monop- 
oly of  the  trade  of  the  country,  there  was  no  object  in  mak- 
ing it  a  dependency  of  the  crown  of  Portugal.  There  was 
also,  it  is  probable,  a  religious  motive  which  prevented  the 
Portuguese  from  seizing  upon  the  country.  Kongo  had  re- 
ceived the  Catholic  religion  at  a  very  early  period  after  its 
discovery,  and  its  sovereigns,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  had 
always  shown  as  much  deference  for  the  authority  of  Rome 
as  those  of  Portugal  itself.  All  of  her  kings  had  been  crown- 
ed according  to  the  Catholic  ceremonial,  and  the  crown  it- 
self had  been  bestowed  by  the  pope  as  a  testimony  of  their 
loyalty. 

After  the  signal  defeat  just  mentioned,  the  country  was 
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Ifift  to  recover  from  its  disorderi  as  best  it  could.  It  was 
not  lougj  however,  before  order  was  restored,  and  another 
king  placed  on  the  throne  of  Don  Antenio ;  but  who  he  was 
we  are  not  informed.  He  signalized  liis  rei^  hj  an  unsuc- 
cessful eiFort  to  reunite  the  province  of  Sogno  to  the  crown 
of  Kongo.  Father  Carli,  in  1667,  saw  the  great  Duke  of 
Bamba^  who  was  always  the  leader  of  the  royal  forces,  just 
after  he  had  disbanded  an  army  of  150, 000,  with  which  he 
had  in  vain  attempted  the  subjugation  of  the  Count  of  Sog- 
no, Twenty  yeara  later^  and  the  great  duke  himself  had  re- 
nounced his  allegiance  to  the  king,  and  cut  off  all  intercourse 
between  the  capital  and  Loan  do  St.  Paul.  The  close  of  the 
seven  teen  th  century  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  the  term- 
ination of  the  national  existence  of  the  kingdom  of  Congo. 
From  the  moment  that  the  Count  of  Sogno  and  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Bamba,  through  whose  territories  alone  the  inhab- 
itants of  San  Salvador  could  have  any  intercourse  with  the 
civilized  would,  renounced  their  allegiance  to  tlie  king,  the 
capital  lost  all  of  ita  commercial  importance,  and  the  king 
himself  must  have  sunk  down  to  an  equality  with  the  merest 
petty  chief  in  the  country.  Ab  fiir  back  as  16G8,  San  Sal- 
vador had  become  a  wilderness ;  and  a  pretender  to  the  crown 
of  the  ancient  realm,  as  a  last  resort,  had  applied  once  more 
to  the  Portuguese  for  assistance  to  place  him  upon  liis  throne 
and  reduce  his  revolted  provinces  to  subjection.  At  that 
time^  however,  Poilugal  liad  enough  to  do  to  attend  to  her 
own  affairs,  and  we  hear  no  more  of  the  kingdom  of  Kongo. 
The  missionaries  continued  their  labors  in  some  parts  of 
the  country,  especially  in  the  province  of  Sogno,  some  time 
after  the  dissolution  of  the  government.  During  the  earlier 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century  their  authority  m  Sogno  wbs 
nearly  as  great  as  it  bad  ever  been ;  so  mucb  so,  that  English 
vessels  could  not  buy  slaves  in  the  port  of  Sony  without  first 
conciliating  their  good- will*  At  what  time  precisely,  or  from 
what  causes  tbey  ibally  abandoned  the  country  altogether. 
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we  wtt  not  certainly  mformedj  and  can^  thereforej  oulj  cod- 
jecture^ 

Before  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century — indeed,  for  any 
thing  we  know  to  the  contrary,  before  the  middle  of  it — not 
only  all  their  fonner  civilizaiion,  but  almost  every  trace  of 
Christianity  had  disappeared  from  the  land,  and  the  whole 
country  bad  fallen  hack  into  the  deepest  ignorance  and  hea- 
thenism, and  into  greater  weakness  and  poverty  than  had 
ever  been  experieneed  even  before  its  discovery. 

According  to  Malte  Brnn,  a  company  of  missionaries  left 
Kan  tea  in  17G8H^  and  endeavored  to  re-establish  the  Catholic 
religion  north  of  the  Zaire,  but  on  account  of  sicknese,  or 
some  other  untoward  cause,  they  failed  to  accomplish  any 
thing*  The  etFort  was  renewed  by  another  set  of  mission- 
aries from  the  same  place  five  years  airier  ward,  but  with  no 
better  success.  In  1777,  according  to  Grandpere,  four  Ital- 
jan  priests  embarked  at  Rochelle  for  the  purpose  of  re-estab- 
lishing the  Catholic  faith  in  Sogno*  They  took  with  them 
large  presents  for  the  chiefsj  and  adopted  every  precaution 
to  render  their  mission  successful ;  but  they  found  that  the 
inhttbittrnts  had  sunk  down  to  the  lowest  grade  of  paganism, 
and  were  so  savage  withal,  that  they  could  not  travel  in 
safety  among  them*  T^'-o  of  the  four  died  soon  after  their 
arrival,  an  it  was.  supposed  by  the  survivors,  from  the  effects 
of  poison.  The  other  two,  iinding  their  lives  in  great  perils 
bad  recourse  to  stratagem  to  extricate  themselves  from  the 
country.  Captain  Tuckey,  who  was  sent  by  the  Enghah 
govemmentj  in  1816^  to  explore  the  Kongo  Eiver,  states 
that  three  years  previously  some  misaionariea  had  been  mur^ 
dered  in  Sogno,  and  that  a  Portuguese  pinnace  had  been  cut 
off  by  the  natives  at  the  same  time-  Who  these  missionaries 
were,  or  how  many  there  were,  we  do  not  know,  but  they 
were  no  doubt  agents  of  the  d^  Propaganda  Fide.  During 
his  sojourn  in  the  country  he  found  no  traces  of  Catholicism, 
except  a  few  crucifixes  and  relics  strangely  mixed  up  with 
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the  obarms  and  feticbes  of  the  coimtry  which  were  no  doubt 
distributed  by  Portuguese  slave-traders  who  still  frequented 
the  river.  One  man  introduced  himself  on  board  as  a  priest, 
and  said  he  had  a  diploma  from  the  college  of  Capuchins  at 
Angola,  but  was  without  education^  and  bo  ignorant  of  the 
usages  of  the  Church  which  he  represented,  that  he  UDblush' 
ingly  acknowledged  that  he  bad  a  wife  and  five  concubines. 
At  the  present  time,  not  even  these  fragments  of  Romanism 
can  be  found,  except  it  be  the  crucilixes  and  pictures  which 
the  Portuguese  and  Spanish  slave-traders  still  continue  to 
distribute;  and  so  far  as  civilization,  order,  and  industry  are 
concerned  J  we  scarcely  know  another  community  on  the 
whole  coast  of  Africa,  that  will  not  compare  to  advantage 
witli  the  poorj  miserable,  an4  degraded  inhabitants  to  be 
found  along  the  banks  of  the  Kongo  at  the  present  day. 

It  is  not  easy  to  say  how  much  civilization  there  was  in 
Kongo  in  the  days  of  its  greatest  prosperity.  The  statements 
of  the  missionaries,  upon  which  wc  are  in  a  great  measure 
dependent  for  ail  the  information  we  can  get,  are  so  deeply 
tinged  with  the  marveloua,  and  are  so  grossly  exaggerated 
withal  J  that  they  can  not  be  received  without  great  abate- 
ment. They  use  language  that  would  indicate  great  com- 
mercial prosperity  and  an  amount  of  civilization  of  no  ordi- 
nary grade  for  that  age  of  the  world.  Father  Carli  states 
thai  when  he  arrived  in  Bamba,  about  the  year  1GG7,  the 
great  duke  had  just  disbanded  an  army  of  150,000j  with 
which  he  had  in  vain  tried  to  effect  the  subjugation  of  the 
Count  of  Sogno,  Professor  Ritter^  who  hp.d  advantages  for 
examining  all  that  was  written  by  the  missionaries  in  tela* 
tion  to  the  kingdom  of  KongOj  states^  upon  their  authority, 
that  the  great  Duke  of  Bamba  could  at  any  time  raise  in  his 
own  province  alone  400,000  troops.  The  statement  is  not 
only  made,  but  indorsed  by  several  of  the  most  intelligent 
and  respectable  missionaries,  that  one  of  the  kings  of  Kongo, 
who  WB&  no  doubt  Antonio  the  First,  had  raised  an  army  of 
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900jOOO.  But  there  is  not  ona  of  these  statementB  that  does 
not  strike  us  &m  utterly  incredible.  Wo  eeriously  doubt 
whether  the  King  of  KoDgo  ever  did  raise,  or  ever  could 
have  raised  J  an  army  of  more  than  liJOjOOO.  To  raise,  equip, 
provision,  and  direct  an  army  of  900,000,  implies  an  amount 
of  population  and  a  degree  of  civilization  of  which  there  are 
no  traces  whatever  at  the  present  time,  and  which  is  at  vari- 
ance with  innumerable  other  statements  incidentally  scatter- 
ed over  the  pages  of  the  missionaiy  journals.  The  system 
of  government  organization,  too,  which  seems  to  have  l>een 
a  sort  of  an  elective  monarchy,  to  which  the  provincial  chiefs 
were  tributaries,  hears  strong  marks  of  having  been  formed 
by  the  missionaries  or  Portuguese  residents,  and  had  but  lit- 
tle stability  of  its  own.  And  as  the  result  proved,  it  stuck 
together,  and  was  rendered  cifective  only  so  long  as  foreign- 
era  exercised  a  controlling  influence  in  the  administration  of 
its  affairs.  The  missionaiHes  and  the  Portuguese  residents 
no  doubt  did  something  to  change  the  general  aspect  of  the 
country.  Wherever  they  went  they  planted  gardens,  culti- 
vated fruit  trees,  and  built  substantial  houses  both  for  pri- 
vate dwellings  and  places  of  pubHc  worship.  The  king  and 
some  of  the  chiefs  followed  their  example ;  but  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  continued  to  live  in  the  same  kind  of 
bamboo  huts  as  their  fathers  had  done ;  they  cultivated  only 
the  indigenous  vegetables  of  the  country,  and  were  always 
clad  with  the  scantiest  apparel,  while  there  were  vast  hordes 
of  the  poorer  people  who  had  no  clothing  whatever.  They 
had  no  roads  except  the  merest  foot-paths.  The  highway 
from  the  capital  to  Loando  St,  Paul  was  of  this  description, 
and  so  infested  with  wild  beasts  that  it  could  not  be  trav- 
eled in  safety  without  an  escort  of  fifty  or  sixty  armed  men- 
They  had  no  beasts  of  burden^  no  carriages  of  any  hind ; 
and  their  commerce,  exclusive  of  the  slave-trade,  which  was 
somewhat  considerable,  was  confined  to  a  small  quantity  of 
ivory,  copper  ore,  and  dvet  cats — less  in  amount,  perhaps^ 
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than  it  is  at  the  present  da^,  wfaicli  we  suppose  scarcely  ex- 
ceeds $100,000. 

It  will,  no  doubt,  occa^iion  Burpriee  that  the  natives  of 
Kongo  showed  bo  little  disposition  to  conform  to  the  speci- 
mens of  civiliisatioii  that  were  set  before  them.  But  this  h 
onlj  another  of  the  innumerable  proofs  that  might  be  ad- 
duced to  show  that  something  more  is  necessary  to  secure 
the  civilization  of  a  heathen  eountiy  than  merely  to  set  be- 
fore them  specimens  of  civilissed  life.  The  idea  that  such 
would  be  the  case  is  natural  enough,  but  is  wholly  unphilo- 
eophical.  It  implies  the  belief  that  the  only  hindrance  to 
the  improvement  of  a  heathen  people  is  ignorance ;  whereas 
the  very  essence  of  heathenism  consists  in  indolence  and  an 
aversion  to  the  exercise  of  those  energies  which  alone  can 
secure  the  prosperity  of  any  people.  We  look  in  vain  for 
any  upward  tcndeucies  in  a  pagan  e^jmraunity  nntil  their 
moral  and  intellectual  natures  are  awakened ;  and  as  Roman 
Catholicism  has  no  power  to  do  this^  we  arc  not  surprised  to 
find  that  there  are  so  few  traces  of  civilization  among  the 
people  of  Kongo. 

Eufc  whatever  may  have  been  the  character  of  the  civili- 
zation of  Kongo,  there  is  no  doubi  but  Eoman  Catholicism 
was^  for  a  period  of  at  least  two  centuries,  the  ostensible,  ac- 
knowledged religion  of  the  realm.  Paganism  was  interdict- 
ed by  law ;  and  the  severest  penalties  were  inflicted  upon 
those  who  were  known  to  participate  in  the  observances  of 
any  of  its  rites.  There  were  periodSj  too,  in  the  history  of 
the  country,  when  it  would  have  been  difiicultj  if  not  impos- 
sible, to  find  one  adult  in  the  whole  kingdom  w^ho  had  not, 
in  infancy  or  afterward,'  been  introduced  by  haptiam  into  the 
Church*  It  is  impossible  to  say  how  many  mi^ionaries  at 
different  times  were  sent  to  Kongo.  Father  Merolla  inci- 
dentally mentions  at  least  one  hundred,  among  whom  were 
Jesuits,  Dominicans,  Franciscans,  CapnebinSj  August  ins  j  Ber- 
nardians,  Carmelites,  and  those  of  almost  every  other  order 
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in  ihe  Church,.  The  number  of  churches  and  other  placefi 
of  public  woi^hip  was  very  oonslderable*  In  San  Salvador 
there  were  eleven  ;  in  Sony,  the  capital  of  Sogno,  there  were 
m%i  and  in  the  whole  province  eighteen .  In  the  entire 
kingdom,  it  is  probable,  there  were  not  less  than  one  hun- 
dred consecrated  churches,  and  perhaps  two  or  three  limes 
as  many  other  places  where  the  priests  w^ere  in  the  habit  of 
performing  baptism  and  celebrating  the  mass.  The  king  and 
bis  chiefs  always  vied  with  each  other  in  their  attendance 
upon  masif  and  there  was  scarcely  a  single  outward  cere- 
mony of  tJje  Church  which  they  did  not  scrnpulonslj  per- 
form* Wherever  the  priests  went,  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
chief  to  send  a  mes^nger  around  the  village  to  notify  the 
people  of  his  arrivalj  and  direct  them  to  come  and  have  their 
spiritual  wants  attended  to.  If  he  failed  to  perform  this 
duty,  he  was  displaced  from  office,  or  compelled  to  do  pen- 
ance* Nor  were  the  common  people  behind  their  chiefs  in 
outward  zeal  for  their  adopted  religion.  They  might  be 
seen  in  long  trains  bearing  logs  of  wood  to  the  convents^ 
or  scourging   thcmaelves  with   unrelenting  severity  in   the 

'  cbnrchcsj  as  acts  of  penance.  One  of  the  missionaries  states 
that  the  women,  in  one  of  the  villages  he  entered,  rushed 
upon  him  "like  mad  women"  to  have  their  children  bap- 

'tiased.  Another  expressed  great  surprise,  when  an  adult 
woman  presented  herself  for  baptism,  that  there  was  one  in 
the  countiy  who  bad  neglected  the  ordinance  so  long;  and 
at  the  same  time  he  complained  that  he  could  find  no  chil- 
dren to  baptize,  becau&e  he  had  been  preceded  by  a  fel- 
low-missionary who  had  done  the  work  up  so  effectually 
that  nothing  was  left  for  him  to  do.  The  authority  of  the 
priests,  too,  in  matters  political  as  well  as  ecclesiastical,  waa 
established  on  the  firmest  basis.  There  were  no  acts  of  pen- 
ance or  humiliation  inflicted  upon  the  sovereigns  of  Europe, 
when  Rome  was  at  the  zenith  of  her  power,  that  these  mis- 
sionaries had  not  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  humbler  chiefs 
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of  Kongo  subjected  to.  And  one  can  readily  imagine  with 
what  awe  it  must  have  struck  the  siraple-mindeil  Africans, 
to  Bee  the  Count  of  Sogno,  the  most  powerful  chief  of  the 
kingdom s  prostrated  at  the  church  door^  clothed  in  sack- 
cloth, with  a  crown  of  thorns  on  his  head,  a  crucifix  in  his 
hand  J  and  a  rope  about  his  iicck,  while  his  cotirtiers  were 
looking  on  J  clothed  in  their  most  brilliant  robes. 

Nor  waa  Papaey  established  in  Kongo  in  a  hastj  or  su- 
peHidal  manner.  It  was  a  work  at  w^hich  successive  com- 
panies of  missionaries  labored  with  untiring  assiduity  for 
rwo  centuries.  Among  these  were  some  of  the  most  learned 
and  able  men  that  Rome  ever  sent  forth  to  the  pi^u  world. 
It  was  a  cause,  too,  thiit  always  lay  near  the  heart  of  the 
kings  of  Portugal,  when  tliat  nation  was  at  the  climax  of 
power  and  wealth.  The  royal  sword  was  ever  ready  to  he 
unsheathed  for  its  defense,  and  her  treasures  were  poured  out 
for  its  support  without  Stint. 

But  what  has  become  of  this  church  with  all  its  resources 
and  power?  Where  are  the  results  of  tliis  spiritual  con- 
quest that  cost  so  much,  and  of  which  Rome  had  boasted  in 
such  unmeasured  terms  of  exultation  '^  To  answer  these  ques- 
tions impartially,  the  fi-iends  of  Homo  must  acknowledge 
that  they  constructed  a  spiritual  ediBce  in  the  heart  of  this 
pagan  empire  that  could  not  stand  in  its  own  strength ;  ^he 
moment  the  hand  which  reared  and  for  a  time  upheld  It 
was  taken  away,  it  fell  to  pieces.  Nay  more,  to  acknowl- 
edge the  whole  truth,  not  only  has  this  great  spiritual  edi- 
fice crumbled  to  the  dust,  but  it  has  lefl  the  unfortunate 
inhabitants  of  that  country  in  as  deep  ignorance  and  su- 
perstitioUj  and  perhaps  in  gi^iiter  poverty  and  degradation, 
than  they  would  have  been  if  Roman  Catholicism  had  nev- 
er been  proclaimed  among  them.  One  thing,  at  least,  may 
be  affirmed  without  the  fear  of  contradiction,  that,  in  point 
of  industrfs  intelhgence,  and  outward  comfort,  tho  people 
of  Kongo,  at  the  present  day,  can  not  compare  with  thou- 
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saisds  and  millions  of  other  natives  along  the  coast  of  AM- 

csj  whose  forefathers  never  beard  e\*eii  the  name  of  the  Chris^ 
tian  religion. 

Bnt  how  is  aU  this  to  be  aocounted  for?  Has  Komaniem 
too  little  spirituality  to  bear  transplanting  to  a  pagan  soilf 
Or  19  the  African  race  incapable  of  being  Christianized  or 
raised  to  any  considerable  degree  of  civilization  ?  These  are 
questions  in  which  others  besides  Koman  Catholics  are  inter- 
ested. The  friends  of  Protestant  raiBsions  may  well  despair 
of  the  evangelisation  of  the  world,  if  their  labors  are  to  be  aa 
protracted  and  to  he  attended  with  as  few  permanent  good 
results. 

hk  accounting  for  this  failure  there  is  no  necessity  to  sup- 
pose that  it  arose  either  from  the  want  of  vitality  in  Roman- 
ism itself,  or  from  the  want  of  religious  susceptibilities  on 
the  part  of  the  negm  mce*  To  maintain  the  latter  assump- 
tion would  not  only  be  at  variance  with  abundant  proofs  to 
the  contraiy,  but  would  be  a  serious  impeachment  of  the 
power  and  sovereignty  of  Divine  grace  itself  It  would  be 
equally  prefKJsterous  to  say  that  Eomanism  has  no  vitality 
whatever.  However  much  it  may  be  encumbered  with  er- 
ror and  superstition  J  it  has,  nevertheless,  vitality  enough  to 
maintain  its  own  existence,  as  its  own  past  history  abund- 
antly proves.  Whether  it  has  power  to  propagate  itself 
among  the  pagan  nations  of  the  earth  in  the  present  age  of 
the  world,  is  a  question  that  admits  of  serious  doubt,  and 
will  become  a  subject  of  discussion  in  a  subsequent  part  of 
this  chapter. 

In  accounting  for  the  downfall  of  Eomanism  in  Kongo, 
something,  no  doubt j  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  decline  of  Por* 
tuguese  power.  It  was  under  ber  fostering  hand  that  the 
church  of  Kongo  first  rose  to  power  and  importance,  She 
had  been  called  upon  in  every  emergency,  and  she  was  never 
called  upon  in  vain.  The  time  came,  however^  when  Por- 
tugal had  no  more  treasures  to  bestow  upon  the  cbureb,  and 
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as  little  power  to  control  the  political  affairs  of  tbe  state. 
Her  sympathies  were  still  with  the  church  and  the  people  i 
but  something  more  Bubfitantial  than  mere  sympathied  was 
neceesary  to  keep  up  an  interest  in  the  church,  or  to  enforce 
order  hi  political  matters.  Besides  which,  it  maj  be  justlj 
said,  that  if  the  church  a^d  government  could  not  sustain 
themselves  after  two  centuries  of  faithful  and  indnlgent 
guardianship,  there  was  no  probability  that  they  ever  would ; 
and  it  would  be  but  a  foohsh  waste  of  time  and  money  to  try 
to  prop  them  up  hj  artiiicial  supports. 

The  insalubrity  of  the  climate  has  sometimes  been  aUeged 
as  one  of  tbe  chief  causes  which  led  to  the  susjicnsion  and 
overthrow  of  this  mission.  But  we  hear  no  complaints  on 
this  score  by  the  missionaries  themselves ;  and  the  fact  that 
the  mission  was  maintained  in  vigorous  operation  for  two 
centuries,  proves  couclusivcly  that  this  w^as  never  regarded 
as  an  iiisurmountable  obstacle  to  the  establishment  of  Chns- 
tianity  in  the  countiy.  The  missionaries  undoubtedly  suf- 
fered from  the  effects  of  the  climate,  and  not  a  few  of  them 
made  their  graven  in  that  land,  because  they  chose  to  die  in 
the  scene  of  their  labors.  The  sufferings  which  they  endured, 
however,  did  not  arise  so  much  from  the  virulence  of  the 
acclimating  fever^  as  the  injudicious  and  extravagant  mode 
in  which  it  was  treated.  Their  theory  of  acclimation  waSj 
that  there  could  be  no  permanent  health  until  all  the  blood 
wliiob  they  brought  with  them  from  Europe  was  taken 
away  and  replaced  by  other  blood,  formed  from  the  indigen- 
ous products  of  the  country.  The  lancet  was  almost  the 
only  prescription,  and  the  freedom  with  which  it  was  weed 
would  make  a  modern  practitioner  stand  aghast.  Father 
Angello  died  after  fifteen  bleedings.  His  associate,  who  waa 
not  a  physician,  feaiing  that  he  had  overdone  the  matter, 
reported  the  case  to  a  doctor  in  Angola,  who  rephed,  that 
if  he  had  been  bled  thirty  tbnesj  he  would  probably  have 
recovered.      Father  Carii,  during  his  first  attack  of  fev^er. 
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was  bled  twice  a  day  for  twentj  daya  in  succession.  He 
was  taken  to  Angola  in  a  state  of  great  exhanstion,  and 
was  bled  twenty-four  times  more  by  way  of  rei^uision.  Dur- 
ing three  years'  residence  in  the  country ^  he  was  bled  ninety- 
three  times,  besides  <:;opiouB  effusions  of  blood  from  bis  nose^ 
mouthy  and  ears< 

But  whatever  blame  may  be  attached  to  the  unheal  tbi* 
nesB  of  climate,  there  is  one  fact  of  an  opposite  character, 
which  can  not  be  tb^O'^%^l  aside  by  those  who  bring  the  ar* 
guraent  forward.  It  is  that  the  number  of  foreigners  who 
have  continued  to  reside  on  the  borders  of  Kongo,  notwidi- 
standing  the  withdrawal  of  the  missionaries,  even  np  to  the 
present  day,  is  much  greater  than  the  number  of  missiona^ 
ries  that  were  employed  there  at  any  one  time.  And  it 
may  be  said  in  relation  to  this,  as  has  just  been  said  in  re- 
lation to  the  patronage  of  the  government  of  Portugal,  if 
the  church  of  Kongo  could  not  live  after  having  been  nursed 
for  two  hundred  years,  there  was  no  probability  that  it  ever 
would. 

One  of  the  real  causes,  as  we  believe,  which  contributed 
to  the  extinction  of  the  Bom  an  Catholic  religion  in  Kongo, 
was  the  countenance  which  it  always  extended  to  the  foreign 
^ave-trade.  In  Africa,  where  men  are  seized  for  the  first 
time  and  converted  into  property  for  the  purpose  of  gratify- 
ing the  avarice  of  their  fellow-men,  it  assumes  a  character 
of  aggravation  which  it  does  in  no  other  part  of  the  world  i 
and  no  enligh termed  man  of  the  present  day,  who  has  had  an 
opportunity  to  witness  its  degrading  and  disorganizing  influ- 
ence, will  hazard  his  reputation  for  common  sense  or  human- 
ity so  far  as  to  attempt  its  justiiication  on  any  principles 
whatever.  In  the  earlier  stages  of  this  traffic  its  victims 
were  procured  in  wholesale  numbers  by  war  and  violence; 
villages  were  emprised,  and  the  entire  population  seized  and 
sold  into  slavery  by  their  more  powerful  neighbors.  But 
this  system,  in  the  very  nature  of  the  c^ase,  could  not  last 
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long ;  and  it  soon  gave  place  to  another,  which,  though  not 
attended  with  the  same  outward  violence  and  bloodshed,  has, 
nevertheless,  proved  more  injurious  to  the  country,  in  the 
course  of  time,  than  the  one  it  sup  plan  ted*  Few  are  now 
taken  to  the  markets  kept  open  along  the  coast^  except  those 
charged  with  some  crime ;  and  the  most  prolific  source  of 
accusAtioD  is  the  charge  of  witchcraft,  a  thing  so  subtle  and 
indefruite  that  H  may  always  be  substantiated  on  the  most 
precarious  evidencej  and  so  pliable,  at  the  same  time,  that  it 
may  be  made  to  cover  the  most  barefaced  acts  of  injustice 
and  cruelty.  The  writer  has  more  than  once  known  a  com^ 
pany  of  men,  on  the  mere  suspicion  of  witchcraft^  to  seize 
upon  one  of  their  own  number,  sell  him  to  a  slave-dealer, 
and  divide  the  proceeds  among  themselves,  when  it  was  not 
only  obvious  to  others,  but  acknowledged  by  themselves,  that 
there  was  a  strong  probability  that  they  would  ali,  within  a 
short  period,  be  disposed  of  in  the  same  way.  And  yet  such 
is  the  ineenaibility  engendered  by  this  cr|iel  traffic,  that  men 
can  acknowledge  and  think  of  Buch  a  liability  without  emo- 
tion. He  has  known  two  iViends  (professedly  so,  at  least) 
come  to  a  slave-factory,  on  a  mere  pleasure  excursion,  and 
while  one  was  seeretly  negotiating  for  the  sale  of  his  com* 
panion,  the  intended  victim  has  had  the  adroitness  to  escape 
with  the  money,  and  leave  the  other  to  atone  for  his  duplic- 
ity by  a  life  of  foreign  servitude.  These  are  not  rare  cases, 
but  common  occurrences  in  the  vicinity  of  every  slave-fac- 
tory on  the  coast  of  Africa;  and  it  miist  be  seen,  at  onee, 
that  where  such  deeds  of  injustice  are  perpetrated  with  im- 
punity, there  can  be  no  orderj  no  morality,  and  no  sound 
religion  whatever.  And  yet  these,  or  similar  deeds  of  vil- 
lainy, must  have  passed  under  the  notice  of  the  missionaries 
of  Kongo  almost  evety  day  of  their  lives;  and  as  the  whole 
nation  was  included  in  the  pale  of  the  Catholic  Church,  these 
deeds  were  perpetrated  by  those  over  whom  they  claimed  to 
exercise  spiritual  jurisdiction ;  and  we  have  often  wondered 
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what  kind  of  morality  they  mu&t  have  inculcatedj  or  Tvhat 
Bjstem  of  church  discipline  they  must  have  enforced,  to  al- 
low stich  eDormities. 

But  the  mia&iouaries  are  chargeable  with  more  than  the 
mere  toleration  of  these  things.  The^r  participated  in  this 
traffic  themselves ;  and  if  not  from  the  same  motives  of  avar- 
ice which  influenced  the  m^iss  of  the  people  around  themj 
they  at  least  gave  the  full  force  of  their  example  to  counte- 
nance all  the  enormities  which  were  inseparably  connecled 
with  it.  By  an  arrangement  with  the  civil  imlhorities  all 
persons  convicted  of  celebrating  the  rites  of  the  ancient  re- 
ligion were  delivered  up  to  the  missionaries,  and  by  them 
sold  to  the  first  slave  vessel  which  entered  the  river,  and  the 
proceeds  were  distributed  to  the  poor.  The  number  of  indi- 
viduals thus  convicted  was  very  considerable,  so  that  vessels 
engaged  in  transporting  slaves  to  Brazil  could  always  depend 
upon  the  missionaries  to  give  them  material  aid  in  making 
up  their  complement  of  slaves*  The  mission  an  eSj  toOj  seemed 
to  have  no  scruples  m  occasionally  presenting  a  few  of  their 
domestic  slaves  to  such  captains  or  supercargoes  as  had  dono 
them  favors.  Father  Merolla  mentions  that  he  bad  once 
given  a  slave  to  a  Portuguese  captain  in  consideration  of  a 
flask  of  wine  that  he  had  given  him  to  celebrate  the  sacra- 
ment. Indeed  the  missionaries  seem  to  have  felt  that  there 
was  no  serious  harm  in  consigning  any  number  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  country  to  foreign  sen^itude,  provided  only  that 
they  were  baptized,  and  were  not  permitted  to  faU  into  the 
hands  of  heretics*  Allowances  are  to  be  made,  of  course,  for 
the  age  in  which  these  missionaries  livedo  The  whole  Chris- 
tian world,  Protestant  as  well  as  Papal,  stands  imphcated  in 
the  charge  of  having  countenanced  this  trade  which  is  now 
BO  xmivcrsally  denounced.  Still,  how^ever,  it  maybesaidin 
extenuation  of  the  conduct  of  the  great  mass  of  the  Christian 
world,  that  they  never  saw  the  worst  aide  of  the  picture. 
Of  its  baneful  and^desolatiag  influence  upon  society  in  Af- 
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rica  they  have  known  little  or  nothingj  except  aa  sk  matter 
of  conjeoiure,  or  what  thej  have  learned  from  the  reports  of 
others.    But  the  missionaries  'were  eye-witiieescs  of  the  worst 
results  of  this  traific,  and  we  are  more  than  aurprised  that 
tbej  did  not  interpose  all  their  InflueDoe  to  save  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Kongo  from  its  destryctJve  tendencies.     They  ought, 
from  the  circuni stances  of  the  case,  to  liiive  been  in  advance 
of  the  iiest  of  the  Christian  world  in  denouncing  itj  whereaa 
they  were  greatly  behind  their  own  Church  when  public  sen- 
timent began  to  set  in  an  opposite  dh'ectioii.     Toward  the 
close  of  the  seventeenth  ecnturyj  Cardinal  Cibo,  on  the  part 
of  the  sacred  coUege,  ^Tote  to  the  missionaries  complaining 
that  the  ^*-  pernicious  and  abominable  abuse  of  selling  slaves 
was  still  continuedj**  and  exhorted  them,  to  use  ail  their  in- 
duenoe  to  put  It  down-     The  missionnries  aasemhlcd  to  con- 
sider thiB  letter,  but  concluded  that  the  advice  was  imprac- 
ticable^ inasmuch  as  the  people  of  Kongo  had  'little  or  no 
trade,  except  in  slaves  and  ivorj%     They  resolved,  however, 
to  do  all  they  could  to  prevent  them  from  selling  slaves  to 
the  heretics,  by  whom  were  meant  the  Dutch  and  English, 
but  more  particularly  the  latter.     This  one-sided  morulity 
did  more  harm  than  good*     The  people  had  too  little  dia- 
cemmeot  to  see  any  essential  diiference  in  the  case ;  and  as 
the  English  always  gave  better  prices,  and  furnished  them 
with  guns  and  ammunition,  which  the  Portuguese  from  mo- 
tives of  pelicy  would  not,  they  always  preferred  the  English 
trade.     The  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  missionaries  to  en- 
force this  resolution  brought  them  on  several  occasions  in 
conflict  with  the  authority  of  the  Count  of  Sogno,  and  more 
than  once  they  had  nearly  secured  their  own  expulsion  from 
the  country.     They  ultimately  succeeded,  however,  in  secur- 
ing to  the  Portuguese  traders  a  sort  of  monopoly  of  the  trad^ 
and  much  the  greatest  proportion  of  slaves  shipped  from 
Kongo  were  taken  to  Brazil,  so  that  if  any  praise  is  due  for 
keeping  them  out  of  the  hands  of  heretics^  the  mismonaries 
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are  entitled  to  the  whole;  but  in  the  same  proportion  are 
tbey  responsible  for  the  rum  of  that  countrj^  to  whose  welfare 
they  bad  consecrated  their  liven* 

There  were  other  eaiiaes,  however,  which  contributed  still 
more  efficiently  to  the  overthrow  of  Cliristianitj  in  Kougo 
than  the  foreign  slave-trade.  Had  this  been  left  to  itself 
and  allowed  sufTieient  time  to  work  out  its  own  natural  re- 
BultB,  it  would^  with  the  utmost  certain tj,  have  obliterated 
every  trace  of  civilization  and  Christianity*  But  there  were 
other  causes  that  intervened  and  did  the  worJi  more  sum- 
marily. We  idlude  to  the  character  of  the  religion  the  mis- 
sionaries introduced  into  Kongo,  the  manner  in  which  that 
religion  was  propagated,  and  the  nnjustiiiable  measures  that 
were  adopted  to  uphold  it  after  it  became  the  established  re- 
ligion of  the  country. 

One  would  naturally  suppose  that,  going  among  a  people 
80  deeply  debased,  and  so  utterly  ignorant,  of  course,  of  every 
thing  pertaining  to  Christianity,  as  the  inhabitants  of  Kongo 
must  have  been  when  they  were  first  discovered  by  the  Por- 
tuguese, the  missionaries  would  have  taken  special  pains  to 
instruct  them  in  the  principles  of  the  Catholic  religion  be- 
fore introducing  them  into  the  Church.  It  is  but  natural  to 
suppose  that  they  would  have  translated  the  Word  of  God 
into  their  language,  established  schoob  for  the  instruction 
of  the  youth,  and  employed  all  the  ordinary  means  for  dif- 
fusing Christian  knowledge  among  the  people,  in  connection 
with  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  But  the  world  knows 
that  such  a  course  is  no  part  of  the  policy  of  Rome,  In  all 
parts  of  the  world  where  they  have  attempted  to  establish 
their  religion,  whether  in  earlier  or  later  times,  the  baptismal 
seal  has  been  looked  upon  as  the  only  thing  necessary  to  con- 
vert any  heathen  into  a  l}ona  fide  member  of  the  Bomish. 
Church^  They  pretended,  it  is  true,  to  cateduse  their  can- 
didates for  baptism,  but  the  ordinance,  according  to  their 
own  statements,  was  administered  with  so  much  rapidity,  . 
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and  ia  such  wholesale  etjle,  as  utterly  to  preclude  the  idea 
of  any  thing  like  thorough  catechetical  instruction.  None 
but  those  who  have  had  some  experience  in  tnuniug  the 
heathen  mind^  can  underatand  how  slow  it  is  to  receive  re- 
li^ouB  instruction.  The  divinely  appointed  mode  of  "  giv* 
ing  line  upon  line,  and  precept  upon  precept,"  and  this  per- 
severed in  for  a  long  period,  is  indispensably  necessarj'^  to 
impart  to  their  minds  the  first  and  the  simplest  principles  of 
revealed  religion.  But  the  Kongo  missionaries  made  no  al^ 
lowances  whatever  for  the  sluggishness  of  the  heathen  mind. 
They  either  misapprehended  its  true  chai^acter,  or  regarded 
rehgious  knowledge  as  a  matter  of  only  secondary  import' 
ance.  Their  chief  ambition  seems  to  have  been  to  drag  as 
many  into  the  Church  as  possible;  and  if  their  merit  is  to  be 
measured  by  the  number  of  their  convert Sj  they  are  the  most 
meritorious  and  praiseworthy  men  that  ever  Uved*  Father 
Carli  states  that  during  his  residence  io  the  capital  of  Bam- 
ha,  he  seldom  baptized  less  than  eight  or  ten  cliildrea  a  day, 
and  not  unfrcquently  fifteen  or  twenty*  During  a  residence 
of  two  years  be  baptised  2700.  One  missionary  in  Chiova- 
chianza  is  reported  to  have  baptized  5000  clnldren  in  a  few 
days.  Another  missionary  baptized  1 2,000  persons  in  Seg- 
no in  less  than  a  year.  Father  Merolla  states  that  he  had 
baptized  as  many  as  272  in  one  day^  and  in  less  than  five 
years  he  had  baptized  more  thau  13,000.  He  mentions  the 
case  of  a  brother  missionary  who  had  baptized  50,000 ;  and 
of  another  who,  during  a  residence  of  twenty  years,  had  bap- 
tized more  than  100,000- 

The  missionaries,  however,  did  not  confine  themseltea  to 
the  single  ordinance  of  baptism.  They  introduced,  as  far  as 
they  could,  all  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  K Ornish  Church* 
The  mass  was  celebrated  with  all  due  pomp ;  the  confession- 
al was  erected  in  almost  every  village  ;  penances  of  all  grades 
and  kinds  were  imposed ;  children  and  adults  alike  were  re- 
quired to  perform  the  rosary,  and  the  people  en  jtiasse  soon 
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learned  to  make  the  sign  of  the  rroBB,  and  most  readily  did 
they  fall  into  the  habit  of  wearing  crucifixes,  medals,  and 
reMca.  There  wore  certain  heathenish  customSj  however, 
.  hich  the  missionary  fathers  found  much  difficulty  in  induc- 
ing the  people  to  aUmdon ;  and  they  were  never  entirely 
Buccesefnl  until  they  substituted  others  of  a  similar  characterj 
which  the  natives  regarded  as  a  sort  of  equivalent  for  those 
they  were  required  to  give  up*  One  of  the  missionary  fa^ 
thers  has  very  ingenuously  placed  the  customs  which  were 
abolished,  and  those  which  were  substituted  in  their  place, 
side  by  side  in  Mh  journal,  little  imagimng  how  forcibly  oth- 
ers would  be  struck  by  the  family  likeness  of  the  two.  The 
limits  of  this  chapter  will  not  alloTv  us  to  extract  extensively 
from  his  journal,  hut  a  brief  reference  to  a  few  of  the^  cu^- 
toms  will  be  quite  sul!icient  to  justify  the  remark  just  made. 
It  w^as  a  custom  of  the  country ,  for  example,  to  bind  a  cord 
of  some  kind  aronnd  the  body  of  every  new-bom  infant,  to 
which  were  fastened  the  bones  and  teeth  of  certain  kindB  of 
wild  animals,  which  was  regarded  as  a  sort  of  a  charm  to 
preserve  the  health  and  life  of  the  child.  This  practice  was 
regarded  by  the  missionaries  as  an  offense  of  high  grade;  and 
the  mother  who  had  the  temerity  to  present  her  child  for 
baptism  with  one  of  these  heathenish  cords  about  it,  was 
scourged  in  public  and  in  the  severest  manner.  In  the  place 
of  this  the  missionaries  enjoined,  *^  that  all  mothers  should 
make  the  cords  with  which  they  bound  their  infants  of  palm 
leaves  that  had  been  consecrated  on  Palm  Sunday;  and, 
morooverj  guard  them  well  with  other  such  relics  as  we  are 
accustomed  to  use  at  the  time  of  baptism." 

Another  custom  that  was  regarded  as  not  less  objection- 
Able  by  the  missionaries,  was  the  practice  of  handing  over 
every  new-born  infant  to  a  native  priest  or  sorcerer  to  tell 
its  fortune  J  which  they  pretended  to  be  able  to  do  by  exam- 
ining its  form,  its  limbs,  and  countenance-  In  the  place  of 
ihis,  they  en  joined  "that  all  mothers,  after  the  birth  of  their 
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first-born,  sfiould  carry  it  to  the  chtirch  and  perfonn  the  cer- 
emony of  entering  into  the  laoly  place ;  and  if  it  be  sickj  we 
order  its  mother  to  recommend  it  to  the  Lord,  together  with 
some  sort  of  a  vow.'** 

Another  cuatom  in  Kongo  which  excited  the  displeaBure 
of  the  miflsionaricB,  was  the  habit  of  interdicting  to  every 
person  at  their  birth  some  one  article  of  food,  which  tbey 
were  not,  through  Hfe,  upon  any  conaiderationj  to  put  into 
their  moiitbs.  This  practice  was  regarded  as  speciaUj  hea- 
thenish, and  was  unconditionally  interdicted*  In  the  place  of 
it  J  however^  they  commanded  "  that  the  parents  should  en- 
join their  children  to  observe  some  particular  devotion,  auch 
as  to  repeat  many  times  a  day  the  rosary  or  the  crown,  io 
honor  of  the  blessed  virgin  ;  to  fast  on  Satmniaya ;  to  eat  no 
flesh  on  Wednesdays,  and  such  other  things  as  are  used  among 
Christians." 

Another  custom  of  the  country^  at  the  root  of  which  the 
ax  wag  laid,  was  that  of  guarding  their  fruit  trees  and 
patches  of  grain  with  fetiches,  which  were  supposed  to  pos- 
sess themselves  the  power  of  punishing  all  trespassers*  The 
practice  was  jnterdictedj  but  the  people  at  tlie  same  time 
were  recommended  "  to  use  consecrated  palm-branches,  and 
here  and  tiiere  in  their  patches  of  com  to  set  up  the  si ^  of 
the  cross."  These  details  might  be  extended  to  almost  any 
length  if  it  were  necessary-  A  Bom  an  Catholic  of  discero- 
ment  may  possibly  see  an  eaaential  difference  between  these 
beatbenish  customs  that  were  abolished  and  those  that  were 
substituted  in  their  place,  but  we  seriously  doubt  whether 
the  simple-minded  people  of  Kongo  were  ever  conscious  of 
any  material  change  in  their  code  of  superstitious  rites,  or 
derived  any  essential  advantage  by  the  exchange.     At  the 

*  The  vow  in  all  siich  casea  ww  an  etigagoment  on  the  part  of  the 
Tifjothef  that  tho  ckLld,  for  a  specified  }>eriocl,  should  not  eat  a  certain 
Ivhul  of  ffjodj  woJir  clothes  of  a  certoia  isolor^  or  aomething  of  &  aimi' 
Inr  characicr. 
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same  time,  wiser  heads  may  well  be  excused  for  doubting 
wbether  the  one  is  more  conformed  to  the  spirit  of  enlight- 
ened Chi-isti unity  than  the  other  j  or  whether  it  ia  worth 
the  trouble  and  expense  of  sending  the  Gospel  to  the  pagan 
nations  of  the  earth,  if  it  produces  no  better  results,  or  lays 
no  surer  foundation  for  salvation.  It  svub  the  great  error  of 
the  missionaries,  perhaps  we  should  say  the  grand  defect  of 
Eomamsm,  that  they  presented  the  benighted  inhabitants  of 
Kongo  with  a  system  of  8upei*stitious  obserraucea  so  nearly 
allied  J  both  in  spirit  and  form,  to  the  one  which  thej  aimed 
to  extirpate.  It  was  utterly  impossible  that  one  of  two  sys- 
tems so  nearly  related  could  ever  ha^e  supplanted  the  other; 
and  allj  therefore,  for  which  the  inhabitants  of  Kongo  were 
ever  indebted  to  the  missionaries^  was  for  a  burdensome  ac- 
cession to  those  superstitious  ceremonies  that  had  already 
crushed  them  almost  into  the  dust-  The  new  religion  had 
no  more  to  do  with  their  moral  and  intellectnal  natures  than 
the  old  one»  It  imparted  to  them  no  cleai'  views  of  the  sub- 
lime truths  of  the  Gospel,  and  left  them  in  as  gre^it  ignorance 
of  the  true  Gospel  plan  of  salvation  as  it  found  them.  It  lim- 
ited their  attention  almost  entirely  to  a  few  driveling  expe- 
dients to  pr^erve  themselves  from  the  evils  and  accidents  of 
life,  vtithout  attempting  to  impart  any  glimpses  of  that  glo- 
rious immortahty  brought  to  light  in  the  Gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ.  Instead  of  relaxing  the  cords  of  superstition  and 
conducting  them  into  a  %vider  apace  and  greater  freedom,  it 
only  drew  tliem  the  more  closely,  and  chained  them  down  to 
a  heavier  burden  of  idolatrous  rites  than  they  or  their  fathers 
had  ever  known.  Knowing  this  to  be  the  caae,  we  are  not 
surprised  that  this  corrupted  religion  fomid  no  permanent 
lodgment  in  their  hearts^  and  produced  so  few  beneficial 
iihanges  in  the  state  of  society* 

The  fact  that  the  people  occaaionally  showed  great  ^eal 
for  the  outward  observances  of  their  adopted  religion,  is  no 
[>roof  whatever  that  they  ever  possessed  auy  sincere  attach- 
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ment  for  it,  or  that  they  had  in  the  least  relaxed  their  hold 
upon  the  old.  It  was  their  interest,  or  they  thought  it  their 
interest,  to  make  a  display  of  zeal.  It  waa  important  for 
them  to  enjoy  the  favor  of  the  roiasionariesj  and  they  had  no 
fears  that  their  own  religion  would  be  contaminated  by  con* 
tact  with  Romanism,  and  no  danger  of  iU  being  lost  from 
occupying  a  subordinate  or  lesg  conspicuous  position.  If 
they  showed  all  due  reverence  for  the  rites  and  ceremonies? 
of  the  Romish  Church  in  the  presence  of  the  mission  aria?;, 
they  were  not  leas  punctilious  in  performing  the  rites  of  their 
own  in  their  absence.  As  but  few  of  the  missionaries  ever 
made  themaelves  acquainted  with  the  language  of  the  coun- 
try,  the  natives  had  special  advantages  for  playing  off  this 
double  game.  If  the  missionaries  had  studied  the  character 
of  the  people  more  thoroughly,  and  adapted  their  iDstruction 
to  their  wants,  instead  of  endeavoring  to  make  every  thing 
bend  to  the  lifeless  and  fiigid  demands  of  Romaniamj  the 
probability  is  that  they  would  have  done  them  real  good, 
and  would  not  themselves  have  been  so  easily  duped  by  their 
diBsimulalion.  The  natives  were  perfectly  aware  of  their  ig- 
norance in  this  respect,  and  they  did  not  hesitate  to  turn  it 
to  good  account,  in  acting  out  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
farces  that  has  ever  been  recorded.  It  cost  them  no  effort  to 
appear  easy  and  natural  in  a  character  foreign  to  their  own 
— to  maintain  their  own  private  views  and  principles  invio- 
late in  strict  consistency  with  the  outward  exhibition  of 
views  and  principles  of  the  very  opposite  character- — in  other 
worda^  to  appear  to  be  zealous  Roman  Catholicsj  when  in 
reality  they  were  but  the  most  besotted  pagans  on  the  face 
of  the  earth.  The  missionaries  themselves  seem  occasionally 
to  have  had  some  misgivings  about  the  sincerity  of  their  con- 
verts ;  they  repeatedly  expressed  apprehensions  that  the)- 
might,  at  some  time^  revert  to  the  pagan  worship  of  their 
forefathers. 

The  attempt  which  they  made  to  brace  up  their  authority 
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and  enforce  tlie  demandi  of  Eoraanismj  bj  practicing  upon 
the  credulity  of  the  people,  did  not  tend  materially  to  arerl 
this  dr^ded  result,  Thej  naturally  supposed  they  were  in 
possemon  of  a  field  wonderfully  promising  for  the  exercise 
of  mu'aculous  powers.  What  they  could  not  efiect  by  the 
hare  exercise  of  authority,  or  by  the  ordinary  powers  of  per- 
Mjasion,  they  hoped  to  accomplish  by  the  exercise  of  tUcir  pre- 
tended miraculous  gifts;  and  great  were  the  marvels  they 
performed  in  this  hidden  corner  of  the  world*  Devils  fled  at 
their  approach;  trees  withered  away  under  their  rebuke;  the 
rains  descended  or  held  back  as  they  wished  i  sorcerers  fell 
down  dead  at  their  feet  in  consequence  of  taking  a  false  oath 
upon  the  mass-book ;  if  a  comet  appeared  in  the  heaveDS,  it 
was  there  in  obedience  to  their  call,  and  all  were  threatened 
with  immediate  destruction  who  w^ouid  not  obey  the  priests ; 
if  the  small-pox  made  its  appearance  among  the  people,  it 
was  sent  to  chastise  the  obstinacy  of  their  chiefs,  and  great 
would  be  the  clamor  If  they  did  not  at  once  perform  the  ap- 
pointed penance-  If  the  eloquence  of  a  holy  father  was  in- 
Bufficient  to  draw  tears  from  the  eyes  of  his  audience j  or  wring 
from  them  expressions  of  sorrow  for  their  sins,  a  curtain  is 
suddenly  drawn  aside,  and  an  image  of  the  Virgin  in  reiiem^ 
with  a  dagger  thrust  through  her  breast,  is  revealed  to  their 
wondering  gaze. 

These  things,  doubtless,  had  a  momentary  effect  upon  the 
minds  of  the  people,  but  they  exerted  no  lasting  influence 
The  misaiouaries  forgot  that  the  sorcerers,  whom  they  per- 
secuted with  so  much  virulence,  not  only  pretended  to  work 
the  same  kind  of  miracles,  but  others  so  much  more  won- 
derful, that  their  own  would  appear  exceedingly  tame  by 
the  side  of  them,  and  at  the  same  time  supported  hy  proo^ 
quite  as  good  as  any  that  the  missionaries  could  adduce. 
In  iact,  the  imagioation  is  such  a  predominant  element  in 
the  mental  constitution  of  the  negro,  that  he  cares  very  lit- 
tle about  proofs  in  such  matters }  he  wiH  more  readily  ao- 
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credit  a  pretended  miracle  by  one  of  Iiis  own  country  men, 
proiFided  only  th^t  U  is  suffiGieotlj  gorgeous  to  suit  Im  tastej 
thiin  be  would  one  by  the  missionaries,  which  must  always 
have  aome  decent  reference  to  credibility  and  truth* 

The  negro  feeb  that  in  energy  of  character,  in  scope  of  un- 
derstanchngj  in  the  exercise  of  mechanical  skill,  and  in  the 
practice  of  all  the  useful  arts  of  life,  he  is  hopelessly  dia- 
lanced  by  the  white  man*  Any  suggestions  of  rivaliy  here 
never  fail  to  provoke  his  unbounded  mirth.  But  whenever 
you  enter  the  precincts  of  the  nnkcown  and  the  niysteri- 
ous^  the  realms  where  the  ima^  nation  alone  can  tnivel, 
thera  is  no  place  where  he  feels  more  at  home,  and  the 
cndl(^s  variety  of  fantastic  images  which  he  brings  forth 
from  these  mysterions  regionSj  shows  that  here  he  has  no  ri- 
val* The  missionaries,  therefore^  when  they  addressed  them- 
jiolvea  to  the  ta^  of  working  miracles,  Httlo  knew  Iiow 
cgr^ously  they  were  to  be  outstripped ;  and  perhaps  they 
could  not  possibly  have  adopted  any  course  that  would 
more  certainly  bring  themselves  and  their  religion  into 
cxintempL 

But  notwithstanding  the  multiplied  ceremonies  imposed 
upon  the  people  of  Kongo  by  the  Church  of  Kome,  for  a  time 
nnd  to  a  certain  extent  they  did  not  f*!cl  it  to  be  htirdcnsonie. 
80  long  as  its  requirements  were  contined  to  the  ordinance 
of  baptism,  to  saying  the  rosary,  wearing  cruciiixes,  tmd  do* 
ing  trivial  acta  of  penance,  they  submitted  to  it  without  any 
sjrmptoms  of  serious  discontent.  But  in  the  course  of  time, 
when  the  missionariea  mi  themselves  more  earnestly  to  work 
to  root  out  all  traces  of  the  old  religion ;  when  they  com- 
menced a  more  vigorous  persecution  of  the  priests  of  that 
religion;  and  above  all^  when  they  determined  to  aboUsh 
polygamy  throughout  the  land,  they  assailed  heathenism  in 
its  stronghold,  and  aroused  hatred  and  opposition  which  as- 
tounded themselves.  In  this  emergency,  when  priestly  au- 
thority and  miraculous  gifts  were  of  no  more  avail,  they  had 
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recourse  for  aid  to  the  civil  arm,  that  TTeyer-failiDg  resotircti 
of  Rome.  And  this  they  could  eommand  without  any  diffi- 
culty* Th©  king  and  the  chiefs,  who  were  indebted  to  the 
missionaries  for  alms  and  oU  the  power  they  pos^esed,  could 
well  afford  to  exert  that  power  in  enforcing  the  commands 
of  the  ChuiTh.  The  missionaries  could  any  time  pledge  the 
aseistance  of  the  King  of  Portugal  to  maintain  them  in  au- 
thority, and  it  wa%  as  little  as  they  could  do  in  turn  to  sup- 
port the  spiritual  authority  of  the  missionaty  fathers.  And 
fi-om  the  moment  the  missionaries  had  recourse  to  the  civil 
arm  for  aid,  they  threw  aside  every  other  means  of  promot- 
ing the  interests^  of  religion.  The  severest  laws  were  enact- 
ed against  polygamy;  the  old  pa^an  religion,  in  all  its  forms 
and  details,  was  declared  illegal,  and  the  heaviest  penalties 
denounced  against  all  who  were  known  to  participate  in 
celebrating  its  rites ;  sorcerers  and  wizards,  hj  whom  were 
meant  the  priests  of  the  pagan  religion,  were  deelared  out- 
laws ;  at  flrst  the  penalty  denounced  against  them  was  de- 
capitation or  the  flames,  but  it  was  aften^'-ard  commuted  to 
foreign  slavery.  For  a  time  the  missionaries  intrnsted  the 
execution  of  the  laws  to  the  king  and  his  chiefs.  But  if  they 
showed  the  least  dilatorincss  or  reluctance  to  pimish  their 
[Subjects,  they  took  the  law  into  their  own  hands,  and  admin- 
istered it  with  unsparing  severity.  The  Count  of  Sogno  was 
required  on  one  occasion,  as  an  act  of  penance,  to  compel 
three  hundred  of  his  subjects  to  be  married  after  the  Chris- 
tian manner ;  and  it  is  mentioned  as  a  proof  of  the  sincerity 
of  his  piety,  as  weU  as  the  excellence  of  the  ordinance,  that 
he  became  so  zealous  in  the  cause  of  the  Church  that  he  did 
not  stop  untH  he  had  compelled  six  hundred*  Corporal  pun- 
ishment was  the  favorite  instrument  of  discipline,  and  it  was 
administered  without  restraint.  The  slightest  deviation  from 
the  prescribed  rules  of  the  Church  yras  punished  by  public 
tlogging,  and  it  was  not  uncommon  for  females,  and  even 
mothers,  to  be  stripped  and  whipped  in  public.     Sometimes 
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these  castigations  were  inflicted  hy  tlie  missionaries  them- 
f^dves.  Father  Merolla  r<5latcs  'with  bo  little  glee  how  he 
Lad  once  belabored  a  wiicard  with  the  cot^  of  his  order ^  call- 
ing upon  St.  Michael  and  all  tlie  rest  of  the  saints  to  partici- 
pate in  the  sport,  lie:  mentions  the  case  of  a  Father  Supe- 
rior who  haxi  boxed  the  cars  of  one  of  the  magnates  of  the 
land  for  having  expressed  some  doubts  about  the  efficacy  of 
baptismal  regeneration.  This  had  nearly  proved  a  serioua 
matter,  however,  and  it  i-equired  all  the  sophistry  that  Me- 
rolla could  command  to  convince  the  chief  that  it  had  been 
done  in  love,  and  wa^  intended  only  to  rescue  him  from  the 
snares  of  the  devil* 

These  acts  of  tyranny  could  not  fail  to  awaken  hatred  and 
resentment  in  the  minds  of  the  people  against  their  religious 
teachers,  and  especially  so  as  it  was  done  to  enforce  the  ob- 
servance of  a  religion  for  which  they  felt  no  attachment* 
These  wrongs  were  endured^  howeverj  with  wonderful  for^ 
bearance  so  long  as  it  was  apparent  that  the  authority  of  the 
missionariefi  could  not  be  resisted  with  impunity*  But  as 
soon  as  it  became  manifest  that  Portugal  could  no  longer  in- 
terfere with  the  internal  affiiirs  of  the  idngdom,  the  tme  state 
of  feeling,  both  among  the  chiefs  and  the  common  people, 
began  to  show  itself;  and  it  was  not  long  before  the  tide  of 
per&ecation  began  to  set  in  the  opposite  direction.  The 
Count  of  Sogno  was  among  the  first  to  resent  the  indignities 
that  liad  been  heaped  upon  him^  by  persecuting  the  mission- 
aricB  in  the  ma«?t  shameless  manner.  The  common  people 
revenged  themselves  in  several  instances  by  abandoning  the 
missionaries  with  whom  they  were  traveling  in  the  gloomiest 
woods,  with  the  expectation  that  they  would  be  devoured  by 
wild  beasts.  In  several  instances  of  severe  aicknesa,  the  peo- 
|sle  refused  to  let  them  have  any  thing  that  would  adminis- 
ter to  their  relief.  In  the  province  of  Bamba,  once  one  of 
the  strongest  holds  of  Cliristianity,  six  Capuchin  missionaries 
were  poisoned  at  one  time  ;  and  an  unsuccessful  attempt  of 
P2 
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the  same  kind  was  made  upon  the  life  of  another  mls&ionaiy 
who  WB&  sent  there  to  get  the  effects  of  the  deceased  breth- 
ren. Philip  da  Salesia,  another  of  the  missionary  brother- 
hoodj  fell  into  the  hands  of  banditti  in  the  character  of  sor- 
cererSj  and  bj  them  was  killed  and  devoured.  Father  Jo- 
seph Maria  da  Sestu  was  poisoned^  and  MeroUa  himself  was 
brought  to  the  ver^  of  the  grave  iu  the  same  way.  Indeed 
the  apprehensions  of  the  niissionaries  became  so  much  ex- 
cited in  this  way  that  they  seldom  traveled  without  having 
an  antidote  for  poieon.  And  it  was  not  long  before  they  had 
to  abandon  traveling  altogether,  and  confine  themselves  to  a 
few  loeaUties  where  the  people  were  more  friendly*  Ulti- 
mately they  had  to  leave  the  country  altogether,  and  we 
need  be  at  no  loss  to  account  for  the  almost  mmultaneous 
disappearance  of  aU  the  religion  they  had  propagated  in  that 
country.  We  have  no  certain  information  of  the  process  by 
which  it  ceased  to  be  the  religion  of  the  country-  It  is  not 
probable,  however j  that  it  was  ahohshed  in  any  of  the  prov- 
inces by  a  formal  enactment  of  government.  It  is  pretty 
certain  that  it  did  not  require  the  force  of  a  political  revolu- 
tion to  overturn  it.  It  is  quite  as  improbable  that  it  was 
rooted  out  by  persecution,  for  there  were  none  that  loved  it 
enough  to  be  persecute  for  its  sake*  We  can  only  compare 
it  to  a  magnificent  edifice  that  fell  to  pieces  because  it  had  no 
foundation  upon  which  to  rest,  or  to  a  beautifiil  exotic  that 
withered  away  because  it  had  taken  no  root  in  the  soil  of  the 
country- 
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CHAPTER  Yin, 

AIJGOLA. 

Early  Settlement  of  Angola* — Establishment  of  Koman  Catbolicisni.'-^ 
Tbo  Caii§Gs  of  its  Failiire, — Angola  posseseei  important  commer- 
cJaJ  ReBources,-»-Ajiibriz. 

This  name  is  applied  to  all  the  country  between  the  king- 
dom of  Kongo  and  the  16th  degree  of  south  latitude.  In  u 
more  restricted  sense^  it  m  applied  to  the  two  Portuguese 
settlements  of  Loan  do  and  Benguela.  The  Portugese  ex- 
ercise jurisdiction  over  the  whole  of  this  region  of  country^ 
It  is  the  onlj  portion  of  aU  their  earljr  possessions  on  the 
main  land  of  which  they  have  retained  possession  up  to  the 
present  time.  At  one  time  St,  Paul  de  Loan  do  was  wrest- 
ed from  their  hands  by  the  Dutch,  but  it  was  restored  after 
a  few  yearSj  and  has  continued  in  their  hands  ever  si  nee. 
Some  tuao  after  the  Portuguese  extended  their  jimsdiction 
over  the  interior  tribes  to  the  distance  of  two  hundred  miles. 
A  line  of  forts  was  commenced,  which  it  was  intended  should 
extend  across  the  cotitiiLent  to  their  possessions  in  Mozam- 
biquej  but  was  never  completed.  One  or  two  expeditions 
have  crossed  the  continent  between  these  two  settlements, 
but  no  accounts  of  these  journeys  have  been  published.  In- 
deed it  hfus  been  the  policy  of  the  Portuguese  to  keep  the 
world  in  as  much  ignorance  as  possible  of  all  their  opera- 
tions on  this  part  of  the  coast. 

St.  Paul  de  Loando  is  the  largest  European  settlement  on 
the  whole  of  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  and,  in  commercial 
importance,  is  among  the  first.  It  has  a  white  population, 
including  sonae  mixed  bloods^  of  1600,  and  a  native  popula- 
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tion  of  Bomethiiig  like  four  or  fire  times  as  rnanj.  It  haa  a 
fine  iiarbor,  and  is  comparatively  heal  thy  ♦  The  harbor  is 
pi'Otected  hy  a  lai*go  fort,  wliich,  howeverj  is  not  kept  in  tlis 
best  condition,  l^nguela  has  a  beautiful  and  coiumaiuiing 
situation,  but  has  always  been  very  sickly.  The  number  of 
lYhites  resident  here,  as  id&o  the  amount  of  commerce j  13  Yery 
small*  Bt.  Paul  de  Loan  do  has  been  regarded  for  many  years 
past  Bomewbat  as  a  convict  settlement,  and  many  political 
ofiendcrs  have  been  banished  to  this  place  by  the  mother 
country.  As  many  of  these  were  exi>elled  from  Portugal 
on  account  of  their  liberal  viewB^  the  colony  of  Angola  has 
been  the  gainer  by  so  valuable  an  accession  to  their  popula- 
tion. 

From  the  earliest  settlement  of  the  country  the  most  vig- 
orous efforts  have  been  made  to  propagate  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic religion  in  these  parts,  but  with  scarcely  any  better  suc- 
cess than  attended  similar  efforts  in  Kongo,  A  bishop  and 
a  large  corps  of  priests  have  always  been  maintained  at  St 
Paul  de  Loando,  but  their  influence  has  scarcely  been  felt 
beyond  the  immediate  precincts  of  the  town,  thus  giving 
fuDer  and  more  conclusivo  proof  that  Eome  has  lost  the 
power,  if,  indeedj  she  ever  possessed  it,  of  establishing  her 
influence  firmly  and  permanently  in  the  heart  of  a  pagan 
people.  At  the  same  time  the  native  population  is  just  as 
ignorant,  superstitiouB,  and  have  as  little  real  civilization  as 
lliey  had  before  the  Portuguese  came  among  them.  Indeed 
they  are  scarcely  as  well  off,  for  thej  have  superadded  many 
of  the  vices  of  civilized  life  to  their  own,  without  having  bor- 
rowed any  virtues  from  civilized  men.  This  does  not  arise 
from  any  inherent  incapacity  on  the  part  of  the  negro  for 
improvement  J  but  to  the  circumstances  in  which  they  have 
lived.  At  the  older  English  settlements  on  the  coast,  espe- 
cially at  Cape  Coast,  Akra,  and  Sierra  Leone,  a  large  num- 
ber of  native  Africans  have  risen  to  a  very  considerable 
degree  of  civilization  and  reapectabi  11  ty.     At  all  the  places 
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just  mentioned  a  large  proportion  of  the  population  have  rc3- 
cieived  a  good  education  ;  man^  read,  wrltej  and  cipher  with 
the  utmost  facility ;  some  are  employed  as  teachers  i  others 
as  government  officerSj  both  civil  and  military,  and  a  still 
larger  immber  are  merchants  of  the  highest  respectability. 
Similar  results  would  have  manifested  them  eel  Yes  among  the 
nativoB  of  Angola  and  at  other  Portuguese  Bettlcments,  if  the 
same  pains  had  been  taken  to  give  them  a  sound  Christian 
education »  This,  all  the  world  knoivSj  is  contrary  to  the 
principles  and  pohcy  of  Rome  j  and  unless  her  course  is  al- 
tered in  this  respect  J  she  will  never  be  able  to  elevate  a 
heathen  people  to  any  measure  of  civilization. 

Perhaps  the  great  bane  of  Angola  has  been  her  participa- 
tion in  the  foreign  slaye-trade.  No  otbcr  single  port  on  the 
whole  coast  J  perhaps^  has  been  so  long  and  constantly  en- 
gaged' in  this  tra1!lCj  or  furnished  a  larger  number  of  victims 
than  St.  Paul  de  Loando.  Its  influence  has  been  felt  to  the 
very  heart  of  the  continentj  and  no  portion  of  Africa  has  felt 
the  effect  upon  its  population  more  sensibly.  During  the 
period  when  this  traffic  was  carried  on  without  any  inter- 
ference on  the  part  of  the  British  government,  caravans  of 
slaves  were  marched  down  to  Loando  from  the  distance  of 
sei^eral  hundred  miles,  and  each  able-bodied  man  was  re- 
quired to  bring  down  a  tooth  of  ivory.  In  this  way  a  dou- 
ble traffic  was  carried  on;  that  in  ivory  by  English  and 
American  vessels,  and  the  slaves  by  the  Portuguese.  The 
former  furnished  all  the  goods  necessary  to  purchase  the 
slavesj  and  received  in  exchange  the  doubloons  which  the 
Portuguese  paid  for  the  slaves. 

By  a  recent  treaty  with  the  British  govemmentj  the  Foi^ 
tuguese  have  obligated  themselves  to  put  an  effectual  stop  to 
the  traffic  at  Loando.  Their  own  interest,  if  they  rightly 
understood  the  matter,  would  lead  them  to  the  same  course. 
Every  native  shipped  to  Brazil  weakens  their  own  resources; 
and^  putting  all  other  matters  out  of  the  question,  we  can 
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scarcelj  think  of  any  thing  more  suicidaL  thaji  their  continu- 
ance in  this  traffic*  Still,  however,  the  immediate  profita  on 
a  cargo  of  slaves  is  a  great  temptation ;  and,  aa  Brazil  is  so 
near  and  accessiblej  no  doubt  occasional  cargoes  will  be  got 
off  in  despite  of  the  triple  opposition  of  Great  Britain^  Bra^ 
mif  and  PortugaL 

Angola  has  important  ccimmerdal  reaotirces  independent- 
ly of  the  foreign  slave*tradej  and  a  little  energy  on  the  part 
I  of  the  people  might  put  a  new  and  encouraging  aspect  upon 
rthe  condition  of  the  whole  countiy*  The  soil  is  good,  and  a 
I  grater  variety  of  vegetable  products  might  bo  secured  than 
fnpon  any  other  part  of  the  coast*  The  chmate  is  compara- 
I  lively  healthy,  and  white  men  may  live  in  the  country  for 
[the  purpose  of  prosecuting  mercantile  or  agricultural  pnr- 
lenit-s  without  any  special  risk  of  health  or  life. 

The   country  possesses,  also,  important  commercial  re- 
I  sources.     At  present  ivory  is  the  largest  and  most  valuable 
article  of  export.     Gum-copal,  beeswax,  turtle-shell,  cocoa- 
nut  oD,  ground  nutSy  hides^  and  other  articles,  are  abo  ex- 
ported in  considerable  quantities,  and  might  be  greatly  in- 
1  creased  if  proper  attention  was  given  to  the  subject     The 
mountains  abound  in  the  richest  iron  and  copper  ore.     K 
the  recent  experiments  made  in  Boston  upon  the  iron  of  Af- 
liea  can  be  relied  upon,  native  iron  may  be  found  not  only 
I  in  Angola,  but  in  many  other  parts  of  Western  Airica-    The 
copper  ore  brought  from  the  mountains  of  Kongo  to  Ambri^, 
I  and  from  thence  shipped  to  Liverpool,  is  of  the  richest  qual- 
ity.   The  writer  has  several  specimens  of  thb  ore  in  his  pos- 
eesaon,  which  it  is  ^timated  must  contain  at  least  seventy- 
I  B.y&  per  cent,  of  copper.    Coffee  and  cocoa  may  also  be  grown 
I  in  large  quantities  in  Angola*     Up  to  the  present  time  a 
large  portion  of  the  trade  of  Loando^  so  fer  as  the  natural 
products  of  the  country  are  concerned,  has  been  engrossed  by 
[  a  single  mercantile  house  in  Salem. 

Ambriz,  a  native  settlement  about  half-way  between  Loan- 
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do  and  the  mouth  of  the  Kongo  Eiver,  has  a  large  trade  m 
ivory,  copper  ore,  and,  until  very  recently,  in  slaves  also. 
The  king  of  the  country,  like  the  King  of  Loango,  lives  some 
eight  or  ten  miles  from  the  sea-coast.  The  trade  here  also 
is  engrossed  in  a  considerable  measure  by  American  traders. 
Very  recent  accounts  state  that  the  Portuguese  have  taken 
forcible  possession  of  this  place  with  the  view  of  erecting  a 
fort  and  annexing  it  to  the  colony  of  Angola. 
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CHAPTER  rX. 

SOUTHERN  GUINEA. 

Islands  of  Fernando  Fo,  Princes,  St  Thomas,  and  Annobon. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  all  four  of  these  islands  not 
only  stand  on  a  line  with  each  other,  but  also  with  the  Kam- 
crun  peak  on  the  main  land;  and  as  they  are  all  mount- 
ainous, they  would,  therefore,  appear  to  be  the  more  elevated 
summits  of  one  continuous  chain.  It  is  equally  remarkable 
that  the  gradation  in  the  height  of  these  peaks  from  north- 
east to  southwest  is  perfectly  regular ;  Kamerun  being  14,000 
feet  highy  Fernando  Po  10,000,  St.  Thomas  8000,  and  An- 
nobon not  more  than  2000. 

No  portion  of  Western  Africa  presents  more  varied  or 
more  imposing  natural  scenery  than  these  islands  and  the 
adjacent  highlands  of  Kamerun.  The  mariner,  as  he  ap- 
proaches the  islands  of  St.  Thomas  and  Fernando  Po,  is 
strongly  impressed  by  the  bold  outlines  of  their  mountains, 
the  rich,  verdant  drapery  in  which  they  are  clothed,  and  the 
immense  height  of  their  graceful  and  towering  peaks. 

Fernando  Po  and  St.  Thomas  are  the  largest  of  the  chain. 
They  are  each  twenty  or  twenty-five  miles  in  length,  and 
about  half  that  number  in  breadth.  Princes  is  half  the  size 
of  St.  Thomas,  and  Annobon  half  that  of  Princes. 

They  were  all  discovered  by  the  Portuguese  in  1471,  and 
were  colonized  by  them  the  following  century.  Annobon, 
after  having  been  occupied  for  a  while  by  some  twenty  or 
thirty  Portuguese  families,  with  a  lai^e  number  of  slaves 
from  the  main  land,  was  abandoned,  and  has  since  been  oc- 
cupied by  some  four  or  five  hundred  blacks,  descendants,  no 
doubt,  of  the  former  Portuguese  slaves.     Fernando  Po  was 
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f  raosferred  to  Spiun  in  1728,  la  exchange  for  another  island 
on  the  coast  of  BraadL  The  other  two,  Princes  and  St 
Thomas^  have  been  In  the  hands  of  the  Portuguese  ever  siacc 
their  first  diacoTeiyj  with  the  exceptioti  of  a  f@w  jreari  in 
which  they  were  held  hy  the  Duteb< 

Attempts  were  made,  successively  by  the  Portuguese  and 
Spaniards,  to  colonize  the  island  of  Fernando  Po,  but  without 
8aoees&  Whether  theh-  failure  was  owing  to  the  unhealth- 
in^a  of  the  climate,  or  opposition  from  the  native  popula- 
tion, is  not  certainly  known.  Probably  both  causes  operated 
against  them.  Some  thirty  years  since  the  British  Govern- 
ment obtained  a  lease  of  the  island  for  a  given  number  of 
years,  Tlieir  object  was  two*fold ;  to  have  a  place  for  the 
recaptives  taken  on  this  part  of  the  coast,  and  for  the  advan- 
tages of  the  timber  trade-  It  was  also  hoped  that  it  would 
prove  a  health  station,  where  invalid  seamen  inight  be  re- 
cruited, Clarence  CovCj  on  the  west  side  of  the  ii^land,  af- 
forded a  safe  and  pleasant  anchorage  for  vessek,  and  the  ad- 
joining high  bluff  an  eligible  situation  for  a  toivn,  and  this 
was  accordingly  selected  as  the  place  for  their  settlement-  It 
did  not  prove  as  healthy,  however,  as  was  anticipated,  and 
has  never  been  used  as  a  health  station  except  for  sailors  of 
merchant  ships  trading  in  tlio  immediate  vicinity.  Why  it 
was  never  used  as  a  colony  for  recaptives  is  not  known.  It 
is  quite  m  healthy  as  Sierra  Leone,  and  in  some  respects  is 
a  more  desirable  place  for  a  colony.  Several  hundred  emi- 
grants were  brought  here  from  Cape  Coast j  Sierra  Leone, 
and  other  places.  Accessions  have  been  made  from  time  to 
time  until  the  population  of  the  place  reached  some  ten 
or  twelve  hundred  inhabitants.  At  the  expiration  of  the 
lease  granted  to  the  English^  the  Spanish  government  re- 
sumed their  claim,  stopped  the  exportation  of  timber,  and 
hoisted  the  Spanish  ^ag,  but  appointed  Captain  Becroft,  an 
Englishman  who  had  been  governor  of  the  place  for  several 
yeara  previously,  as  their  governor  j  so  that  no  changes  were 
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made  in  tlie  place  except  the  substitution  of  the  Spanish  for 
the  British  flag.  After  the  death  of  Captain  Becroflt,  Mr. 
Ljnelagerj  the  principal  merchant  of  the  place,  was  appoints 
ed  governor,  and  continued  in  the  office  until  witJiin  a  jear 
past,  when  he  was  superseded  by  a  Spaniard,  who  had  for- 
merlj  been  engaged  in  the  slave-trad Cj  and  very  much  to  the 
annoyance  of  the  Britiah  government- 

The  population  of  Clarencej  aa  might  be  inferred  from  its 
milted  character,  is  not  of  the  most  intelligent  or  virtuous 
class-  There  are,  however^  persons  among  them  of  educa- 
tiou  and  respectability.  Twelve  or  fourteen  years  ance  the 
English  Baptist  Missionary  Society  ^tablished  a  mission 
among  these  people,  whicb,  it  is  believed,  is  doing  much  to 
promote  the  cause  of  religion  and  education  among  them- 

The  native  population  of  this  island,  of  whom  there  are 
not  le&s,  perhaps,  than  20,000,  are  known  by  the  name  of 
*' Boobies."  They  are  pure  negroes,  but  in  their  habits, 
dress,  and  general  appearance  are  much  more  like  the  re- 
mote tribes  of  the  interior  than  those  along  the  sea-coast. 
They  are  a  healthy-looking  people,  but  render  their  per- 
sons disgustingly  filthy  from  besmearing  themselves  with  oil. 
It  is  said  they  never  apply  water  to  their  persons,  and  their 
appearance  would  indicate  that  ablutions  were,  at  least, 
not  very  common.  Their  hair  is  plaited,  and  coiled  on  the 
back  of  the  head  like  a  cushion,  which  serves  as  a  sort  of 
portable  pillow.  Tliey  have  no  covering  for  their  bodies  ex* 
eept  a  narrow  strip  of  bark  or  grass-cloth.  Their  houses  are 
nothing  but  open  shades,  so  that  they  are  scarcely  better 
protected  from  the  weather  than  the  monkeys  of  their  own 
woods.  Taken  all  together  there  is  no  people  in  the  country 
who  occupy  a  lower  place  in  the  scale  of  human  society. 
And  yet  the  Boobies  are  a  healthy,  hardy  people,  quiet  and 
peaceable  in  their  disposition,  and  evince  as  much  capac- 
ity for  intellectual  improvement  as  any  other  p^>ple  in  the 
country. 
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Clarence  ia  growing  in  commereial  importaucCj  and  may^ 
in  time,  becorae  one  of  the  most  importunt  marts  of  the  coast, 
Jt  has  become  the  head-quarters  for  all  the  shipping  in  the 
Bight  of  Eiafra.  The  palm-oil  collected  in  tho  rivers  is 
brought  to  this  place,  and  &om  thence  reshipped  to  Europe. 
It  is  a  convenient  rendezvous  for  men-of-warj  and  is  the  term- 
inating point  of  the  line  of  steamerB  now  pljing  between  the 
we^t  coast  of  Afnca  and  England.  Should  the  Niger  and 
Tchadda  open  a  large  commerce  with  the  interior,  as  they 
probably  will,  Clarence  wiU  become  the  grand  depot  for  idl 
this  commerce.  The  island  at  present  is  itself  yielding  a 
large  amount  of  palm-oil  for  exportation.  Its  yams  are  con- 
sidered the  best  in  the  country,  and  few  vesseb  jjass  with- 
ia  a  hundred  miles  of  the  place  without  stopping  for  a  sup- 
ply^  which  <^n  be  procured  from  the  Boobies  at  very  moder* 
ate  prices.  The  island  also  abounds  in  the  finest  sliip- tim- 
ber, Tvhichj  though  restricted  for  the  present,  will  become  an 
article  of  export  before  long. 

Princes  and  Su  Thomas  are  important  only  for  their  ex- 
ports of  coffee  and  cocoa,  but  especially  for  the  former.  St. 
Thomas  is  the  largest  of  the  two,  and  has  a  population  of 
twelve  or  fourteen  thousand,  of  whom  one  thousand  perhaps 
are  whites  and  mixed  bloods,  two  thousand  free  blacks,  and 
the  remainder  slaves  brought  from  the  main  land.  St- 
Thomas  was  coloniieed  in  the  first  instance  by  Jews  ban- 
ished from  Portugal  by  King  John  II*  These  intermarried 
with  native  women  brought  from  Angola  for  this  express 
purpose,  and  their  descendants  were  for  a  considerable  time 
the  dominant  people  of  the  island.  The  Jewish  type  of  char- 
act  er^  however,  is  scarcely  discernible  at  the  present  day, 
having  been  superseded  by  the  descendants  of  the  Portu- 
guese, who  colonized  the  island  at  a  later  period  in  much 
greater  numbers* 

For  a  long  term  of  years  these  islands  were  highly  cultiva- 
ted,  and  were  pet  colonies  of  the  mother  country-     No  pains 
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were  spared  to  make  St.  Thomas  the  veiy  gai^en  of  ail  jVf- 
rica.  The  culture  of  tbo  sugar-cane  was  carried  to  the  high- 
est perfection  J  and  it  is  said  that  as  manj  as  fifteen  large^ized 
ships  have  been  laded  with  sugar  in  a  single  season^  Hoads 
and  bridges  were  constructed  in  eveiy  direction  over  the  isl- 
and; and  the  dilapidated  remains  of  not  less  than  ten  or  a  doz- 
en coatlj  churches  inaj  be  seen  at  the  present  daj  in.  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  island*  Much  of  the  material  of  which  these 
churches  were  eonstructed  must  have  been  taken  from  Portu- 
gal, especially  the  variegated  marble  with  which  their  floors 
and  altars  were  constructed.  Some  of  the  images  with  which 
these  churches  were  once  supplied,  may  still  be  seen  lying  in 
the  mbhi£>h,  hut  in  a  sadly  mutilated  condition*  But  these 
days  of  thrift  have  gone  by.  The  culture  of  sugar  was  in- 
terdicted for  the  purpose  of  encoui"aging  the  growth  of  it  in 
Brazil ;  and  after  "Brazil  separated  herself  from  the  motlier 
country,  it  became  impossible  to  restore  the  culture  of  the 
eanc.  Coffee  has  taken  its  place,  and  for  many  years  past 
has  become  the  chief  and  indeed  almost  the  only  article  ex- 
ported from  the  island. 

The  principal  sea-port  town  at  present  la  St*  Anna  dc 
Chaves,  It  embraces  a  population  of  several  thousand, 
l>ut  does  not  present  a  very  imposing  appearance  for  a  civ- 
ilized people.  All  of  the  dwelling-houses,  with  a  few  ex- 
ceptions, are  frail  wooden  buildings,  badly  painted  if  at  all, 
and  by  no  means  attractive  in  their  general  appearance,  A 
few  of  the  ehurchea  of  former  days  are  kept  in  a  compara- 
tively good  condition,  but  the  people  and  priesthood  alike 
have  fallen  behind  the  times  oven  for  Boraan  Catholics. 
There  was  not  a  single  school  of  any  kind  on  either  of  the 
islands  a  few  years  ago,  and  only  a  few  persons  who  could 
read  or  write,  and  those  were  either  merchants  or  blacli 
priests  who  had  been  educated  in  Brazil.  These  priests,  if 
the  statements  of  their  own  people  can  be  relied  upon,  arc 
the  most  consummate  \^lla^n&  on  the  whole  island,  and  if 
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there  is  any  class  of  men  in  the  world  to  whom  the  term 
"  wolves  in  sheep's  clothing"  can  be  applied,  it  is  to  them. 

Princes  island  is  much  smaller  than  St.  Thomas,  and  the 
soil  is  poorer,  but  the  climate  is  better.  This  is  the  chosen 
residence  of  the  elite  of  the  Portuguese  population.  There 
are  individuals  here  of  large  property,  living  in  affluent  style, 
and  exemplifying  the  Portuguese  gentleman  to  as  much  ad- 
vantage as  any  where  else  in  the  world. 

The  town  of  St.  Antonio  is  situated  at  the  head  of  an  ex- 
ceedingly beautiful  and  romantic  bay,  and  is  overshadowed 
at  the  same  time  by  a  high  mountain  peak  standing  directly 
behind  it.  It  is  not  so  large  as  St.  Anna  de  Chaves,  but 
has  some  much  neater  and  handsomer  dwelling-houses.  The. 
people  are  deservedly  reputed  for  their  hospitality  and  kind- 
ness to  strangers.  Many  of  the  gentlemen  residents  of  St. 
Antonio  have  highly-cultivated  coffee  plantations  on  the  isl- 
and. The  cocoa  raised  here  is  considered  very  fine,  and  so 
is  the  coffee. 

But  both  of  these  islands  are  bearing  the  incubus  of  a 
taxation  that  must  utterly  break  them  down  if  persevered  in 
a  few  years  longer.  Not  only  does  every  article  of  import 
pay  a  heavy  duty,  but  not  a  single  article  of  export  escapes 
taxation.  Pigs,  chickens,  vegetables,  and  even  fruit  must 
pay  a  duty  before  they  can  leave  the  shore. 

The  island  of  Annobon  is  small,  and  possesses  no  import- 
ance except  as  a  place  where  ships  can  touch  to  get  supplies 
of  live  stock,  vegetables,  and  fruits  for  their  homeward  voy- 
ages, for  which  the  people  desire  nothing  so  much  as  old 
clothes.  Among  these  people,  of  whom  there  are  not  more 
than  three  or  four  hundred,  there  are  men  who  call  them- 
selves Padres,  and  who,  without  doubt,  have  as  strong  a 
claim  to  the  regulai;  apostolic  succession  as  any  other  set  of 
men  in  the  world,  but  without  clothing  enough  to  hide 
their  nakedness,  or  intelligence  enough  to  raise  them  above 
the  common  standard  of  savage  ignorance.    The  island  nom- 
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inally  belongs  to  Spain,  but  how  it  was  transferred  from  the 
Portuguese  is  not  known. 

It  might  be  turned  to  a  good  account  in  connection  with 
the  Missionary  work,  especiallj  as  a  health  station,  but 
whether  the  Spanish  Government  would  allow  it  to  be  used 
for  this  purpose  is  not  known. 
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NatdrflJ  Hi  story* — Domestic  Animals. — Wild  Aiumala.- — ^The  Elephant, 
and  the  Mode  of  hunting  it— The  Tiger* — Njena. — ITie  Boa* — At^ 
tempt  to  Swallow  a  yard  Dog* — Two  8pectes  of  White  Anta ;  their 
Hahits. — The  **  Drivers;"  their  singular  Habits* 

Toe  domestic  animals  of  tliis  region  of  country  are  the 
same  as  those  of  Northern  Guinea.  Both  regions  abound 
with  wild  atdmaJs,  and  there  h  not^  for  the  natural  his  to- 
rian,  a  richer  field  of  study  any  where  in  the  world. 

We  do  not  propose  to  present  a  systematic  or  scientific 
view  of  tho  whole  subject,  but  will  simplj  bring  together^  in 
the  present  chapter,  Buch  £acts  as  we  suppose  will  be  interestr 
ing  to  the  general  reader. 

The  wild  animals  moat  common  and  best  known  are  the 
elephant  J  the  buffalo  or  wild  cow,  the  tiger,  wild  boar,  mon- 
keys of  very  many  varieties,  apes^  orang-outangs  or  cliini' 
panzees^  antelopes^  gazelles^  jackals,  the  genetj  civet-cat,  por- 
ctipine,  hippopotamus,  crocodile,  boa  constrictor,  and  various 
other  reptiles-  The  woods  of  Ajftica  abound  with  birds  of 
every  varietyj  and  of  the  richest  plumage-  Among  those  may 
be  mentioned  the  gray  parrot,  the  green  parrakeet,  whydah 
bird,  flamingo,  crown  bird,  trumpet  bird,  wild  pigeon,  ring- 
dove, quail,  wild  hen,  and  the  Guinea-fowl  in  its  native 
state.  The  rivers  and  bays  abound  with  a  great  variety  of 
excellent  fish,  while  the  entomology  of  the  country  is  almost 
illimitable  in  its  extent  and  variety. 

The  lion,  zebra,  camelopard,  and  ostrich  are  not  found  any 
where  near  the  sea-coast.  Grass  fields,  and  lees  densely 
wooded  countries,  are  better  suited  to  thdr  nature  and  hab- 
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its,  and  they  are  to  be  found,  therefore,  only  in  the  interior 
and  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  continent. 

Elephants  abound  in  all  parts  of  Southern  Guinea,  and  if 
not  molested,  they  frequently  come  down  to  the  sea-coast. 
They  are  much  hunted  by  the  aborigines,  and  chiefly  on  ac- 
count of  their  tusks,  which  are  valuable  according  to  their 
size  and  weight.  It  is,  however,  a  dangerous  business  to  at- 
tempt to  kill  one  of  these  monsters  of  the  woods,  and  none 
but  men  of  strong  nerves  and  courageous  hearts  ever  ven- 
ture upon  the  perilous  task.  There  are  those,  however,  who 
follow  it  as  their  common  avocation.  The  more  common 
and  successful  mode  of  attack  is  to  creep  up  behind  and  un- 
der the  animal  while  he  is  busy  munching  a  fresh  tree-top, 
which  he  has  just  bent  down  to  the  ground  with  his  power- 
ful proboscis,  and  discharge  the  contents  of  a  trebly  loaded 
musket  in  some  vital  organ.  The  gun  is  usually  filled  al- 
most to  the  muzzle  with  slugs,  spikes,  and  old  nails,  so  that 
the  discharge  is  really  an  explosion.  There  is  always  seri- 
ous danger  from  the  rebound,  and  the  hunter  is  careful  to 
hold  his  gun  at  full  arm's  length.  If  the  shot  has  been  well 
directed,  the  animal  sinks  down  to  the  ground  at  once ;  but 
if  he  has  merely  received  a  slight  wound,  he  turns  upon 
his  assailant  with  terrible  fury.  The  only  escape  for  the 
hunter,  in  such  a  case,  is  to  fly  to  a  large  forest  tree,  upon 
which  he  had  previously  fixed  his  eye,  and  by  revolving 
around  its  base,  he  may  keep  out  of  reach  of  his  infuriated 
pursuer  until  he  is  wearied  out.  If  he  trips  up  and  is  caught, 
he  is  dashed  to  pieces  in  a  moment. 

Mr.  Preston,  of  the  Gabun  mission,  gives  an  account  of 
the  manner  by  which  the  Pangwes  destroy  whole  droves 
of  these  animals  at  one  time.  A  forest  vine  which  is 
known  to  be  excessively  repulsive  to  the  elephant  is  drawn 
around  them  when  they  are  busily  engaged  in  browsing,  and, 
so  long  as  they  are  not  injured,  they  will  not  break  over  it. 
A  fence  of  upright  posts  is  constructed  outside  of  the  vine, 
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cjucntlj,  however  J  one  or  more  persons  are  killed  in  this  wild 
and  daring  ^port^ 

As  3Qon  fl^  it  ]S  known  that  one  of  these  iinimaJs  has  beeti 
kiUed,  every  man  in  the  neighborhood  seta  off  with  his  knife 
and  basket  for  the  place,,  and  takes  home  as  much,  of  the  cau> 
cass  as  he  can  manage  to  carry.  The  flesh  13  not  onljr  eaten 
when  fre^h,  but  it  is  dried  and  kept  for  months,  and  is  then 
highly  esteemed. 

At  some  seasons  of  the  year  these  animals  herd  together 
and  go  about  the  country  in  large  droves,  often  committing 
the  most  serious  depredations  upon  the  farms  of  the  natives. 
Very  frequently  large  fields  of  plantains  and  bananas  arc  ut- 
terly destroyed  in  a  single  night.  The  quiet  of  villages  is 
sometimes  disturbed  at  the  middle  of  the  night,  by  hearing 
these  ammala  tearing  down  the  plantain  stocks  at  their  very 
doors-  It  would  be  dangerous  to  attack  them  with  fire-arms 
under  such  circumstances.  If  they  should  be  merely  wound- 
ed by  the  assault  J  they  would  become  furious,  and  scatter 
their  firail  huts  in  every  possible  direetioa,  and  trample  to 
death  every  human  being  that  they  could  overtake.  The 
safer  and  more  peaceable  measure  of  ringing  bells  and  beat- 
ing old  brass  pans  is  resorted  to,  and  seldom  fails  to  drive 
them  a'ft'ay  from  their  villages. 

How  numerous  these  animals  are,  or  whether  they  are  on 
the  increase  or  decrease^  it  is  not  easy  to  determine.  They 
have  never  been  domesticated  in  Africa  as  they  are  in  India ; 
whether  this  is  owing  to  less  tractability  on  the  part  of  the 
African  species^  or  want  of  skill  on  the  part  of  the  people, 
we  shall  not  attempt  to  decide.  The  Africans  are  not  afrmd 
of  attacking  the  elephant,  mkd  they  frequently  capture  them 
when  young  and  bring  them  to  their  towns^  but  never  train 
them  to  any  kind  of  domestic  sendee.  It  is  supposed  that 
not  less  than  one  hundred  tons  of  ivory  are  annually  export- 
ed from  the  Gabun  and  the  neighboring  districts.  The  tusks 
vary  io  weight  from  one  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds. 
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If  twMty  pomidi  tDiiy  be  taken  as  the  average  weight  of  a 
pair  of  tusks,  it  would  take  not  less  than  eleven  thousand 
elephimta  to  fiimish  the  above  mentioned  quantity  of  ivory. 
The  annual  exportation  increases  from  year  to  year,  from 
which  we  might  infer  that  there  is  either  a  reiil  increase  of 
these  animals  in  the  woods  of  Africa,  or  the  people  have 
greater  skill  in  destroying  them.  A  tusk  of  ivory  is  valua- 
ble in  the  European  or  American  market  in  proportion  to 
its  sijse.  If  it  is  less  than  twenty  pounds  it  is  denominated 
a  scHmlla,  and  is  worth  from  fifty  to  seventy-five  cents  per 
pound.  If  it  weighs  more  tlian  twenty  pounds,  it  is  called 
*^  prime  ivoTy^'*  ivnd  is  worth  fi-om  one  doHar  to  one  doUar 
and  a  half  per  pound. 

The  African  tiger,  or  leopard,  as  it  may  more  properly  be 
called^  h  a  formidable  animal,  and  is  hchl  in  great  dread  by 
the  people.  It  is  invested  with  more  terror  than  it  would 
otherwise  have  by  a  superstitious  apprebensionj  on  the  part 
of  the  natives  J  that  wicked  men  frequently  metamorphose 
themselves  into  tigers^  and  commit  all  sorts  of  depredations, 
without  the  liability  or  possibility  of  being  killed.  The  real 
tiger  is  emboldened  by  impunity,  and  often  becomes  a  terri- 
ble scourge  to  the  village  which  he  infests.  Women  are  fre- 
quently attacked  and  killed  on  their  way  to  the  springs  or 
fiirms,  and  ehildren  are  sometimes  carried  off  from  the  very 
suburbs  of  the  villages*  I  have  known  large  vibages  lo  be 
abandoned  by  their  inhabitants,  because  they  were  afraid  to 
attack  these  animals  on  account  of  their  supposed  supernatu- 
ral powers.  The  tiger  annoya  more,  however,  by  its  depre- 
dations upon  their  live  stock.  When  one  is  known  to  lurk 
about  the  town,  it  is  common  for  the  people  to  take  their 
sheep  and  goats  into  their  dwellings  at  night.  The  leopard  hai* 
great  power  and  Jigility.  I  have  known  one  to  elamlMsr  ovisr 
a  ten  feet  palisade  wall  with  a  full-grown  nheep,  and 
to  the  distance  of  a  mile  before  he  would  stop  to  t 
They  are  sometjmes  entrapped  or  inkem  with  a 
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this  19  always  an  occaaian  of  great  rejoicing  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. 

But  the  most  fonnidable  of  all  animals  in  the  woods  of  Af- 
rica is  the  famous,  but  recently  discovercdj  Troglodytes  Goril- 
la, called,  in  the  language  of  the  Gabun,  Njena*  The  writer 
was  the  first  to  call  the  attention  of  naturalists  to  this  ani- 
mal»  Toward  the  dose  of  1846  he  acddentallj  camo  across 
the  akull  of  one,  which  he  knew  at  onc%  from  its  peculiar 
shape  and  outline,  to  belong  to  an  undescribed  species.  Aft- 
er JiOme  search  a  second  aknll  was  procured,  but  of  smaller 
dze.  No  other  portion  of  the  skeleton  could  be  procured  for 
some  time  afterward.  The  natives,  however,  seemed  to  be 
perfectly  familiar  with  the  habits  and  character  of  the  ani- 
malj  gave  minute  accounts  of  its  size^  its  ferocity,  and  the 
kind  of  woods  which  it  frequented ;  they  also  gave  confident 
assurances  that  in  due  time  a  perfect  skeleton  should  be  pro- 
duc«i.  In  the  mean  time,  impresaions  were  taken  in  this 
countiy  of  the  two  heads  which  were  procured,  and  all  the 
information  that  could  be  obtained  from  the  natives  was  pub- 
lished, and  served  to  awaken  the  liveliest  interest  among  nat- 
uralists. Since  then  perfect  skeletons  have  been  taken  to 
England  and  France,  and  brought  to  this  countrj^j  so  that 
sdentific  men  have  siitficient  knowledge  of  the  subject  to 
assign  this  animal  its  proper  place  in  natural  history*  It 
belongs  to  the  orang-outang,  or  chimpanzee  family,  but  is 
larger  and  much  more  powerful  than  any  other  known  spe- 
cies. The  writer  has  seen  one  of  these  animals  after  it  was 
killed.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  give  a  correct  idea,  either 
of  the  hideonsnesa  of  its  looks,  or  the  amazing  muscular  pow- 
er which  it  possesses.  Its  intenslj  black  face  not  only  re* 
veals  features  greatly  exaggerated,  but  the  whole  countenance 
is  but  oae  expression  of  savage  ferocityv  Large  eyeballs, 
a  crest  of  long  hair,  which  faUs  over  the  forehead  when  it  is 
augryj  a  mouth  of  immense  capacity,  revealing  a  set  of  ter- 
rible teeth,  and  large  protruding  ears,  altopjether  make  it  one 
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of  the  most  frightful  animals  m  the  world.  It  in  not  surprie- 
ing  that  the  natives  are  afraid  to  encounter  them  even  when 
armed.  The  skeleton  of  one,  presented  by  the  writer  to  the 
Natural  Histoiy  Society  of  Boston,  is  supposed  to  be  five 
feet  and  a  half  high,  and  with  its  flesh,  tliick  skin^  and  the 
long,  shaggy  hair  with  which  it  is  covered,  it  must  have  been 
nearly  four  feet  aerosol  the  shoulders.  The  natives  say  it  is 
terociouBj  and  invariably  gives  battle  whenever  it  meets  a 
single  person,  I  have  seen  a  man  the  ctdf  of  whose  leg  was 
nearly  torn  off  in  ^m  encounter  with  one  of  these  monsters, 
and  he  would  probably  have  been  torn  to  pieces  in  a  ver^^ 
short  time  if  his  companions  had  not  come  to  his  r<?sciie.  It 
13  said  they  will  wrest  a  musket  from  the  handjs  of  a  man  and 
crush  the  barrel  between  their  jaws,  and  there  is  nothing, 
judging  from  the  muscles  of  the  jaws,  or  the  si^e  of  their 
teeth,  that  renders  such  a  thing  improbable* 

The  common  Alrican  chimpanzee  abounds  in  all  parts  of 
Western  Africa.  Those  of  Southern  Guinea  are  not  so  large 
as  those  higher  up  the  coast.  It  is  the  nearest  appro xi mar 
tion  to  the  human  species  of  any  of  the  monkey  family.  It 
is  easily  domesticated,  is  mild  and  sociable  in  disposition,  and 
gives  unmistakable  evidence  of  strong  personal  attachments. 
Its  character  and  habits  are  so  well  known  that  w^c  do  not 
feel  it  important  to  give  it  a  more  extended  account* 

Of  the  reptiles  of  Western  Africa  the  boa  constiictOTj 
or  typhon,  as  it  should  be  called,  is  the  most  notable. 
Tliey  are  to  be  tbnnd  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Their 
chosen  places  of  resort  are  in  tliick  jungles  or  along  the  wa* 
ter  courses.  They  are  fond  of  simning  themselves  on  the 
branches  of  trees  overhanging  the  water.  They  grow  to  an 
enormous  size*  The  \^Titer  has  never  seen  one  more  than 
twenty-five  feet  long,  but  it  is  said  that  they  attain  to  much 
greater  length.  They  Hvo  upon  deer,  monkeys,  and  »v^" 
other  wild  animala  as  they  caa  take;  and  when  they 
swallowed  a  full-sizsed  sheep  or  deer,  they  remain  in  a  f 
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or  inactive  state  an  til  it  is  digested,  and  it  is  in  ttis  condi- 
tion bXodb  that  thej  can  be  captured  and  put  into  a  cage. 
Sometimes  they  approiich  the  Labi tati one  of  menj  and  prej 
upon  domestic  aniroals.  I  assisted  once  in  extricating  a  fa- 
vorite yard  dog  from  the  folds  of  one  of  these  monsters^  The 
snake  had  stretched  himself  across  a  much  frequented  path, 
and  the  dog,  in  the  act  of  jumping  over  it^  was  caught  up 
and  held  in  Ms  firm  grasp  for  more  than  half  an  hour.  The 
snake  commenced  sliming  the  hodj  of  the  dog  from  the  head 
downward  with  the  intention  of  swallomng  it,  and  he  bad 
more  than  half  completed  his  work  before  his  victim  was 
rescued.     The  dog  experienced  no  injuiy,  but  it  was  several 
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weeks  before  the  vsmtehing  be  had  got  could  be  retnovod. 
The  boa  has  no  poUonoiifi  ^ngp  ItB  teetli,  both  of  the  upper 
and  lower  jaw.  hook  downward,  lo  that  whatever  pn^y  it  nU 
tempts  to  swallow  must  go  down^  or  the  aainiai  iti$etf  per- 
ishes under  ibe  operation*  Some  of  tbe  tiibei»  of  the  c^iuti- 
try  eat  tbb  species  of  snake,  and  €oaiider  it  delleute  food. 
The  more  refined  among  them,  hDwerer,  regard  the  prac^ttct' 
as  peculiarly  beatbenidh.     - 

Of  the  insects  of  A&ica  none  are  more  interesting  than 
the  anta*     We  can  notice^  however,  only  two  varieties* 

White  ants  are  knowii  in  all  tropical  countrieSj  bat  espe- 
cially in  India  and  Africa^  for  their  very  destructive  habits. 
Floors  of  cement  are  used  almost  altogether  in  India,  because 
these  little  insects  will  not  allow  those  of  wood  to  !a^  any 
length  of  time*  For  tbe  same  reason  framed  bouses  are  sel- 
dom ever  put  up* 

In  Western  Africa  there  are  at  least  two  varieties  of  tlit' 
white  ants,  which  are  iliatinguisbed  from  each  other  by  tbeir 
form,  their  modes  and  places  of  living,  and  by  their  peculiar 
habits.  One  of  these  classes  is  weU  known  to  African  trav- 
elers for  building  large  clay  houses  or  turreted  tumuli.  These 
bear  so  much  resemblance  to  the  circular  huts  of  the  native 
inhabitants  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  that  they  have 
been  mistaken  for  them.  The  tumuli  are  eight  or  ten  feet  in 
diameter  at  the  base,  ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  and  terminate  in 
a  small  round  point  They  are  surroimded  by  half  a  dozen  or 
more  cones  or  turrets^  which  terminate  in  points  at  different 
heights  along  tlie  outer  surface.  The  interior  reveals  a  mcBt 
wonderful  mechanism  in  tbe  number  of  its  avenues,  cross 
streets,  recesses j  and  in  the  most  perfect  arran^^'^'^ent  of  its 
innumerable  cells.  On  a  level  with  t^^e  base,  and  about  the 
csentre  of  the  mound,  is  the  palace  or  residence  of  the  queen. 
She  is  ten  times  as  large  as  her  largest  subjectj  is  of  a  very 
uncouth  form,  and  is  scarcely  capable  of  locomotion,  but  is 
carefully  guarded  by  a  band  of  faith  fill  soldiers.     Tt  is  very 
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ramly  that  a  queen,  can  be  mode  a  captive.  The  hill  must 
bo  demalished  with  great  rapidityj  or  ehe  will  be  borne  off 
through  eomo  subtemiuean  passD^c*  This  species  of  ant  1=^ 
about  the  fourth  of  an  inch  in  length,  with  a  llat,  hard  head, 
tearminating  with  a  pair  of  flharp,  horizontaL  pineersj  some- 
thing like  the  claws  of  a  crab.  Their  pinch  is  veiy  sharpj 
and  eeldom  faik  to  draw  blood.  If  their  habitation  is  broken 
into  they  get  exceedingly  enraged,  and  march  out  with  up- 
lifted head  to  attack  their  assailant,  even  should  it  have  Iteen 
im  elephant  that  run  his  tusk  into  their  quiet  citadel.  If  one 
of  the  small  turrets  is  broken  off,  a  head  workman  or  engi- 
neer mounts  upon  tho  breach*  surveys  the  damage,  and  by 
some  means  of  communication  which  we  do  not  understand, 
suraMons  hundreds  of  laborers  to  the  spot,  and  in  the  course 
of  two  or  three  hours,  all  the  injuiy  is  repaired.  Clay  is 
brought  up  from  the  interior,  and  is  laid  on,  mouthful  after 
mouthful^  with  all  the  skill  BJid  exactness  of  a  practiced  ma* 
son-  There  is  no  outlet  or  opening  in  the  mouiid  any  where 
above  the  ground.  Nor  are  the  inhabitants  ever  seen  except 
when  their  hahitationa  are  broken  into.  Their  migrations 
are  always  under  the  ground j  and  very  little  is  known  of 
their  habits,  therefore,  except  what  is  found  out  by  demol- 
ishing their  habitations. 

There  is  another  species  of  the  white  ant  not  so  belliger* 
ent,  but  better  known  to  European  residents  by  its  depreda- 
tions upon  their  fumiturej  clothes,  books,  and  the  wooden  parts 
of  their  dwelling.  They  are  somewhat  like  the  wood-lice  of 
the  Southern  States,  but  burrow  altogether  under  the  ground. 
They  are  smaller  than  those  just  described,  and  are  entirely 
vrithout  r.ny  natural  weapons  of  defensCj  except  that  they 
can  emit  a  most  disogreea.ble  pungent  odor  when  disturbed 
in  any  of  their  operations*  They  never  raise  mounds  like 
the  other  species  of  white  ants,  but  make  their  nests  under 
the  ground*  These  subterranean  abodes,  however,  have  as 
much  mechanical  arrangement  as  the  mounds,  and  are  al- 
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ways  established  near  to  a  place  where j  as  they  have  ascer- 
tained bj  previous  scruliny,  they  will  have  an  abundance  of 
soft  wood  or  other  material  to  feed  upon.  From  this  retreat 
they  usuaUy  emerge  at  night,  and  in  myriads,  to  commence 
their  depredations.  A  box  of  cotton  or  linen  cloth es,  or 
books,  is  always  a  favorite  object  of  attack*  They  usually 
enter  the  box  through  a  crevice  in  the  bottom,  and  if  it  is 
not  opened  or  i*emoved  they  will  carry  on  their  work  of  de- 
vastation until  eveiy  article  is  utterly  ruined.  Their  first 
plan  of  operation  sccnis  to  be  to  cut  holes  through  the  whole 
depth  of  the  clothing  in  the  chest.  These  holes  are  of  irregu- 
lar size,  and  it  would  look  as  if  they  wtre  governed  by  a  de- 
sire to  render  every  article  in  the  chest  useless  to  its  human 
owner  in  as  short  a  time  as  possible.  They  can  not  cut  their 
way  so  easily  through  the  sohd  covers  of  books ;  but  they 
make  their  way  from  place  to  place  by  running  along  the 
firont  edges  of  the  leaves.  Sometimes  they  get  into  the  back 
part  of  a  shelf  of  books,  and  feed  on  the  froiit  edges  of  the 
books  for  days  without  being  detected.  Not  in  frequently -k 
however,  they  betray  themselves  by  emitting  a  disagreeable 
odor  when  they  have  been  acddentally  disturbed.  It  is  not 
safe  to  set  a  trunk  of  books  or  clothes  on  the  floor  for  a  single 
night,  nor  even  npon  a  raised  stand,  unless  the  legs  are  guard- 
ed so  as  to  prevent  their  ascent. 

When  they  direct  their  aim  to  some  object  in  an  elevated 
position  they  always  construct  a  covered  archway  to  it,  even 
if  it  should  be  tliirty  or  forty  feet  high,  under  which  they 
pass  up  and  down.  This  arch  is  constructed  for  the  double 
purpose  of  shielding  themselves  from  the  light  and  from  the 
attacks  of  other  insects  to  which  they  are  particularly  ex- 
posed. The  arch,  which  b  seldom  more  than  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  in  diameter,  is  constructed  partly  of  the  fine  fuzz  col- 
lected along  the  surface  over  which  it  is  builtj  and  partly  by 
day  brought  up  from  the  ground  through  the  arch,  their  own 
bodies  ftimishing  the  cement  necessjuy  to  give  it  adhesion. 
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I  have  watched  them  occasionalljj  and  found  that  they  would 
raise  the  arch  two  or  three  inches  an  hour-  In  the  night 
the  work  goes  forward  more  rapidly <  Indeed  thej^  do  not 
work  at  all  in  the  daj*,  except  it  be  in  a  place  much  shaded. 
They  are  indomitablj  perse^^ering.  You  may  make  a  breach 
in  the  arch,  or  tear  down  the  whole  of  it,  and  they  will  go 
to  work  immediately  to  rebuild.  If  this  is  done  twenty  days 
in  succession  they  will  as  often  restore  it,  and  generally  in  a 
single  night.  The  only  thing  wiiieh  "will  compel  them  to 
abandon  their  track  is  to  drop  the  smallest  quantitj  of  ar- 
seoie  into  it^  and  they  will  be  sure  to  abandon  it  forever-  It 
will  not  prevent  them  from  building  another  along  the  side 
of  it,  however,  and  this  they  are  sure  to  do  if  there  is  an  at- 
tractive object  to  be  attained. 

To  keep  clothes,  books,  furniture^  and  provisions  out  of 
the  reach  of  the^e  destructive  creatures  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  problems  for  Afncivn  housekeepers.  A  little  pow- 
dered arsenic  sprinkled  about  the  edges  of  a  trunk  or  box,  or 
about  the  feet  of  a  bureau,  will  keep  them  away ;  but  this 
is  too  dangerous  a  remedy  for  common  use.  It  is  common 
to  raise  scaffolds  on  small  posts,  upon  which  provisions  are 
laid.  By  making  an  application  of  fresh  tar  to  these  posts 
once  in  two  or  three  months,  they  are  kept  down ;  but 
if  the  tar  is  allowed  to  become  dry  and  hard,  they  go  to 
work  and  construct  their  arch  right  over  it.  I  have  known 
them  J  when  the  outer  surface  of  the  post  was  impracticable, 
to  cut  their  way  through  the  heart  of  the  post  up  to  the 
very  top  of  the  scaffold.  Any  means  or  expedient  to  ban- 
ish these  insects  from  houses  would  be  one  of  the  n chest 
boons  that  could  possibly  be  conferred  upon  the  inhabitants 
of  India  and  Africa. 

But  there  is  another  species  of  ants  in  Western  Africa  of 
even  greater  notoriety.  "We  refer  to  a  species  commonly 
known  as  the  **  drivers"  (te^^ics  ^iiic<mi),  which  are  so  de- 
nominated from  the  fact  that  they  compel  almost  every  other 
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species  of  the  animal  creation  to  get  out  of  their  way,  or 
submit  to  the  alternative  of  being  devoured-  Tliey  are  a 
black  or  dark-brown  species  whicbj  in  size  and  general  ap- 
pearance, is  not  imlike  the  common  ant  of  this  country.  1( 
has  a  sharp,  fiat  heacl^  terminating  in  a  pair  of  horizontal 
nippers  J  not  unlike  one  of  the  species  of  wMte  ante  just  de- 
scribed^  with  which  it  can  give  a  very  severe  pinch ;  and,  if 
it  gets  hold  of  a  Boilt  part  of  the  skin,  always  draws  bloody 
but  leaves  Utile  or  no  irritation  afler  it  is  removed. 

The  "  driver'*  is  the  eoemy  and  the  assailant  not  only  of 
every  other  insect,  but  of  evciy  living  thing  which  comes  in 
its  way.  They  traverse  the  country  by  day  and  night  in 
trains  of  a  quarter  or  half  mile  long.  They  form  a  run- 
ning stream ;  and  persona  about  to  step  over  the  train,  as 
it  glides  along  under  graae,  frequently  start  back  under 
the  unpression  of  its  being  a  snake,  "VVlien  moving  about 
in  these  long  iHeSj  they  arc  cither  about  to  change  their 
residenco,  or  are  in  search  of  food.  They  are  always  pre- 
ceded by  a  few  straggling  guards,  who  keep  them  informed 
of  any  dangers  or  difficulties  that  may  He  in  their  way-  It 
is  astonishing  with  what  rapidity  a  note  of  alarm  can  be 
transmitted  from  one  end  of  the  line  to  another.  The  sol- 
diers, who  always  keep  along  the  side  of  the  regular  column, 
the  moment  they  receive  a  note  of  alarm  set  off  with  all 
possible  dispatch  for  the  point  of  danger,  while  the  main 
body  is  either  brought  to  a  dead  haltj  or  turned  backward ; 
but  as  soon  as  the  obstruction  is  removed,  or  is  found  not  to 
be  insuperable,  the  main  army  is  set  in  motion  again.  They 
seem  to  have  regular  leaders,  and  there  are  runners  passing 
backward  and  forward  all  the  while,  as  if  to  keep  up  a  con- 
stant communication  between  the  front  and  the  rear.  When 
alout-  to  cross  a  well-trodden  path,  where  they  are  likely 
4o  be  disturbed,  the  &;ii;!:'^rs  weave  themselves  into  a  com- 
plete arch,  extending  across  the  whole  width  of  the  path, 
under  which  the  females  and  the  laborers  bearing  the  larvae 
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pass  without  the  least  exposure.  The  construction  of  the 
ardi  with  their  own  bodies  is  one  of  the  most  singular  and 
interesting  things  to  be  met  with  in  the  history  of  insects. 
One  ant  is  raised  entirely  above  the  ground,  by  having  one 
pair  of  its  feet  interlocked  with  the  fore-feet  of  another  stand- 
ing upright,  and  the  other  pair  with  another  in  the  same 
posture  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  arch.  Any  number  of 
these  are  formed,  and  they  are  bound  together  by  other  ants 
stretching  themselves  lengthwise  with  the  arch,  and  serving 
as  traverse  beams  to  hold  the  different  parts  together.  The 
arch,  when  formed,  holds  tc^ether  with  the  greatest  tenacity, 
and  looks  like  a  beautiful  net-work  of  beads.  I  have  fre- 
quently put  the  end  of  my  cane  under  the  arch,  and  raised 
it  four  or  five  feet  from  the  ground  without  letting  a  single 
ant  fall.  As  soon  as  they  are  raised  up,  however,  they  be- 
gin to  unravel  themselves  from  either  end  of  the  wreath;  but 
instead  of  dropping  to  the  ground,  they  mount  up  to  the  end 
of  the  cane,  and  make  for  the  hand  which  has  assailed  them. 
When  disturbed  in  this  way,  the  whole  body  of  soldiers 
spread  themselves  over  a  space  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet  in 
diameter,  over  which  neither  man  nor  beast  can  pass  with- 
out getting  some  of  them  upon  him  and  receiving  a  few  sharp 
nips.  A  horse  can  scarcely  be  forced  through  them,  and  a 
dog  never  does,  except  with  a  bound  and  a  leap,  and  even 
then  is  sure  to  get  one  or  more  about  his  claws,  which  are 
very  apt  to  get  hold  of  his  lip  in  his  attempt  to  remove 
them  from  his  toes. 

If  they  come  across  a  dead  body  of  any  kind,  they  en- 
circle it,  and  by  the  time  the  whole  column  comes  up,  it 
is  completely  covered.  They  will  remain  by  it  until  every 
particle  of  flesh  is  consumed,  even  should  it  be  the  carcass 
of  an  elephant,  and  require  several  days  to  complete*  their 
work.  They  will  attack  living  animals  with  equal  vehe-* 
mence,  and  there  is  nothing  of  the  animal  race  that  can  ef- 
fectually resist  them.     A  horse  or  cow  shut  up  in  a  confined 
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place  would  be  harassed  to  death  in  a  few  hours^  aitd  would 
be  eaten  up,  except  tlie  hair  and  Bkeleton,  in  lesa  tbaa  forty- 
dght  hours. 

Thej  frequently  yisit  dwelling-houses ;  and  if  at  night,  as 
Is  generally  the  case^  it  m  alwaja  to  the  no  little  discomfiture 
of  the  inmates.  They  enter  by  some  small  hole ;  and,  from 
the  point  where  thoy  emerge,  they  spread  theioaelves  over 
tiie  floorj  along  the  waUsj  and  over  the  under-surface  of  the 
rgof,  like  a  great  scouring  army.  Every  nook  and  corner 
and  ereviee  in  the  house  is  explored,  and  no  other  insect, 
however  small,  can  elude  their  search.  The  human  inhabit- 
ants are  generally  apprised  of  their  approach  by  the  flutter- 
ing of  cockroaches  and  the  squeaking  of  mice  which  have 
fallen  into  their  toils.  The  mouse  is  usually  seized  in  the 
first  instance  by  a  single  ant  j  but  in  his  foolish  attempt  to 
get  that  one  detached,  instead  of  running  off  with  it  to  a 
place  of  safety,  he  gets  half  a  do^en  or  more  on  him.  In 
his  distress  and  agony,  he  falls  doi^Ti  and  cries  out,  and  is 
soon  overpowered  by  a  multitude  suificient  to  destroy  a 
much  larger  animal-  In  a  very  few  minutes  not  a  trace  of 
the  mouse  is  to  be  seen^  except  a  little  hair  and  a  few  of  hi& 
lai^er  bones;  and  in  the  morning  the  floor  may  be  seen 
strewed  with  the  wings  of  cockroaches  that  have  been  de- 
stroyed in  the  night.  It  is  necessary  for  the  human  inhab- 
itants to  abandon  the  house  during  their  occupancy  of  it^ 
which,  however,  is  not  more  than  a  few  bour%  and  they  ajpe 
more  than  repaid  for  this  temporary  inconvenience  by  hav- 
ing the  house  completely  rid  of  aU  other  insects^  which  is  no 
small  matter  in  any  tropical  country.  I  have  known  per- 
sons  to  be  entirely  destroyed  by  them,  who,  from  sickness 
or  lameiiessy  could  not  get  out  of  their  way,  and  had  no 
one  to  remove  them*  It  is  said  that  criminals  wei-e  once 
punished  on  this  part  of  the  coast  by  being  laid  across  the 
tracks  of  these  insects  with  fetters  on.  This  would  be  a  re- 
finement of  cruelty,  for  which  no  parallel  can  bo  conceived* 
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If  this  ever  was  the  cuatonn  of  the  country ,  It  has  long  since 
passed  away* 

These  ants  seldom  retain  posaession  of  any  one  house  more 
than  a  few  hours;  but  sometimes  it  takes  them  seTeral  days 
to  get  through  all  the  houses  of  the  same  village.  There  is 
scarcely  any  way  by  which  their  progress  can  be  arrested  i 
and,  as  a  general  thing,  it  is  thought  to  be  the  best  policy  to 
lei  them  take  their  regular  course.  They  perform  an  im- 
portant serdee ;  and  the  inconvenience  which  they  occasion 
is  temporary,  and  might  well  be  endured  for  the  advantages 
which  are  derived  from  it* 

But  in  nothing  is  the  ingenuity  of  these  little  insects  more 
remarkably  displayed  than  in  the  expedient  to  which  they  fre- 
quently resort  to  cross  a  little  stream  on  the  sand  beach  after 
a  shower  of  rain.  Sometimes  their  train  is  cut  in  two  by 
one  of  these  little  streamlets.  To  plunge  into  it  singly ^  they 
would  soon  be  swept  away  by  the  rush  of  the  current-  They 
come  to  the  edge  of  the  water,  raise  their  anteuaE,  point  them 
from  one  direction  to  another^  as  if  they  were  taking  a  sci- 
entific view  of  all  the  dangers  of  the  crosBing*  They  wander 
up  and  down  the  stream  with  the  greatest  uneasinesa,  and 
linding  no  other  way  to  cross,  form  themselves  into  a  com- 
pact knot  or  raft  of  a  dozen  or  more,  and  launch  themselves 
upon  the  stream »  They  have,  by  previous  observationj  made 
sure  that  they  would  strike  a  projecting  point  or  bluflP  on  the 
oppoBjte  shore,  and  not  be  carried  by  the  current  into  the 
main  river-  The  moment  they  tonch  the  other  side^  they  use 
their  daws  like  anchors,  and  hold  on  until  the  whole  com- 
pany disengage  themselves,  and  march  off  in  single  file  in 
the  track  of  those  that  have  preceded  them.  I  have  watched 
them  for  hours  together,  and  have  seen  raft  ailer  rafl  of  these 
little  creatures  go  over  in  safety,  when,  if  they  had  attempt- 
ed to  get  across  singly,  they  would  all  have  been  swept  into 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

SOUTHEKN  GUINEA. 

Capacity  of  the  African  for  Improyement. — ^The  Standard  by  which 
the  Question  should  be  settled. — His  Shrewdness  and  close  Observa- 
tion.— ^His  intellectual  Characteristics. — Native  Literature. — Fable 
of  the  big  and  little  Monkey. — ^The  Land  Turtle  and  the  Black  Mon- 

.    key. 

No  questions  are  more  frequently  asked  when  Africa  and 
Africans  are  the  subject  of  remark,  than  those  relating  to 
their  capacity  for  improvement.  Is  the  n^ro  capable  of 
any  considerable  intellectual  culture  ?  vis  he  capable  of  self- 
government  1  Is  he  any  thing  more  than  a  creature  of  in- 
stincts! Will  he  ever  acquire  the  energy,  the  enterprise,  or 
the  intelligence  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  ? 

We  would  meet  th^se  inquiries  with  the  general  remark, 
that  there  is  the  same  variety  in  the  intellectual  endowments 
and  general  characteristics  of  the  great  and  leading  families 
of  men  that  we  find  among  the  individual  members  of  a  sin- 
gle household.  The  diversity  of  gifts  which  prevails  among 
the  children  of  the  same  parents  is  but  a  type  of  what  is  seen 
on  a  larger  scale  among  the  great  families  of  the  human  race ; 
and  as  no  similarity  of  training  could  ever  establish  identity 
of,  character  in  the  first  case,  so  no  outward  infiuences  can 
ever  establish  perfect  equality  in  the  latter.  We  do  not  ex- 
pect Africans,  under  any  circumstances,  to  possess  the  en- 
ergy, the  enterprise,  or  the  inventive  powers  of  the  white 
man.  But  there  are  other  traits,  quite  as  commendable  an 
these,  in  which,  if  he  is  properly  trained,  he  will  greatly  ex- 
cel his  white  compeer.  Naturally  the  African  is  social,  gen- 
erous, and  confiding;  and,  when  brought  under  the  benign 
influence  of  Christianity,  he  exemplifies  the  beauty  and  con- 
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Bisteiicy  of  his  religion  more  than  any  other  human  being  on 
iJie  &ce  of  the  earth.  And  the  time  maj  come  when  they 
may  be  held  up  to  all  the  reel  of  the  world  as  examples  of  the 
purest  and  most  elevated  Christian  virtue. 

Looking  at  the  Afiican  race,  as  yve  have  done,  in  their  na- 
tive country^  we  have  seen  do  obstacles  to  their  elevation 
which  would  not  apply  equally  to  all  other  uncultivated  races 
of  men.  They  are  ignorant,  snperstitioua,  and  demoralized^ 
it  is  true,  but  it  is  the  circumstances  of  heathenism  in  which 
they  have  alw^ays  lived  that  have  made  them  such^  and  not 
any  thing  that  inherently  pertains  to  them  as  a  race.  Com- 
pared with  the  civilized  nations  of  the  earth  their  deiicien- 
cios  become  palpable  enough ;  but  cx>mpared  iftith  the  Scmtb 
Sea  Islanders,  previous  to  the  period  when  they  were  brought 
under  the  influence  of  Christianity — the  Indian  tribes  of  onr 
own  country,  who  have  never  enjoyed  the  blessings  of  educa- 
don,  or  even  isith  the  great  masses  of  ignorant  poor  who 
throng  all  the  great  cities  of  the  civilized  world,  they  do  not 
appear  to  any  disadvantage  whatever. 

-  No  one  can  live  among  them  without  being  impressed  with 
their  natural  energy  of  character ;  their  shrewdness  and  close 
observation;  the  skill  and  cunning  with  which  they  can 
"drive  a  bargain;'-  and  the  [perfect  adroit » ess  with  which 
they  practice  upon  the  unsuspecting  credulity  of  white  men. 
Very  few  white  men  have  ever  had  any  considerable  deal- 
ing with  them,  who  can  not  recount  innumerable  instances 
in  which  they  have  been  overreached,  even  when  they  were 
exercising  the  utmost  vigilance ;  and  such  is  the  closeness  of 
observation  of  these  people,  that  they  wiW  ordinarily  find  out 
much  more  about  the  general  character  and  disposition  of  a 
white  man  in  a  few  hours,  than  he  will  of  them  in  as  tnanj 
months  or  yeaiS- 

But  these  Africans  evince  force  of  character  in  other  and 
better  respects.  They  have  long  since  risen  above  the  hunt- 
er Hfe;   they  have  fixed  habitations,  cultr^Hte  the  soil  for 
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tbe  means  of  subsktence^  have  herds  of  domestic  animab, 
consttriict  for  themselves  houses  which  are  sufficient  to  pnj^ 
tect  tbem  alike  from  the  scorehiug  beat  of  the  sun  and  tli& 
cliillj  damps  of  night;  they  show  a  turn  for  the  mecbanio 
artji,  and  in  the  fabrication  of  implements  of  warfare  and  ar- 
ticles of  ornament  thej  display  surprising  Rkill ;  and,  at  th<! 
same  time,  they  evince  not  only  a  decided  taste,  but  an  equal 
aptitude  for  commercial  pursuits.  As  we  see  tbem  in  tbdr 
native  country,  they  show  none  of  that  improvidence  or  want 
of  foresight  for  which  they  have  almost  become  proverbial  in 
this  country,  which  sbows  that  circuinstances  here  have 
made  them  what  they  are  in  this  respect.  They  plant  their 
crops  with  particular  reference  to  the  seasons  of  tbe  year^  and 
they  store  away  provisions  for  their  future  wants  with  as 
much  regularity  as  any  people  in  tbe  world,  so  that  times  of 
scarcity  and  want  are  less  frequent  among  them  than  among 
others  who  pretend  to  a  much  higher  degree  of  civihzation. 

Tbe  intellectual  faculties  of  this  race,  taken  as  we  find 
them  in  Africa,  are  not  eqnally  developed ;  and  this,  too, 
must  be  ascribed  to  the  circumstances  in  which  they  have 
lived.  They  have  little  taste  for  metaphysical  distinctions, 
are  scarcely  capable  of  close  logical  reasonings  and,  as  a  gen- 
eral thing,  they  eschew  all  abstract  discussions.  But  they 
have  excellent  memories,  lively  imaginations,  much  imita- 
tiveneaSj  and  very  close  observation. 

None  of  these  people  along  the  sea-coast  regions,  with  the 
exception  of  the  VeySj  who  have  recently  invented  an  alpha- 
bet for  themselves — a  circumstance  in  it-self  sufficient  to  es- 
tablish the  claims  of  tbe  African  race  to  a  respectable  posi- 
tion among  tbe  different  famihes  of  men — ^^have  any  written 
literature.  This,  however,  is  not  to  be  set  down  as  a  mark 
of  mental  imbecihty.  Their  tlioughts,  as  a  matter  of  neces- 
sity, must  operate  in  a  comparatively  narrow  circle,  but  it 
does  not  foUow  that  they  are  less  active  on  this  acexjunt. 
Eveiy  thing  that  cornea  within  the  range  of  their  observa- 
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tion  IS  scrutinized  the  more  closely  on  this  account;  ami 
iTiJmy  of  these  pcopk  become  good  practical  botanists,  min- 
eralogists^ and  natural  historians,  without  the  aid  of  any 
well-deiined  systems.  At  the  same  tirae,  they  have  abund' 
ant  stores  of  what  may  be  denominated  unwritten  lore,  in 
the  form  of  aHegories,  legends,  traditionarj  stories,  fables, 
and  proverbial  sayings.  Much  of  their  leisure  time  is  spent 
in  hearing  these  allegories  and  legends.  They  have  innu- 
merable fables,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  remarkable  feature 
about  one  of  the  wild  animals  of  their  woods  that  is  not  ac- 
counted for  by  a  fable-  If  a  monkey  baa  a  short,  stubby 
nose,  or  a  Teiy  long  tail,  it  is  accounted  for  by  a  long  story 
or  fable-  The  followiug  fables  wnll  serve  as  examples  of 
these,  I  was  asked  one  day^  when  traycling  through  a  for- 
^t  of  very  large  trees,  if  I  knew  wJiy  a  certain  species  of 
very  small  monkeys  were  found  only  in  the  tops  of  the  high- 
est trees ;  and  when  I  confessed  ignorance^  the  first  of  th^e 
was  related  in  explanation  of  the  fact.  On  another  occa- 
siouj  when  an  individual  was,  in  mj  presence,  taunted  by 
anothci*  upon  some  personal  blemish j  he  was  told  to  i-em em- 
ber the  ^'^  Black  Monkey.''  When  asked  the  meaning  of  this 
allusion,  the  second  of  these  fables  was  recited. 


FABLE    OF   THE   ENOEKA    ANI>   THE   TETJNGA, 

The  Engena  is  the  largest  and  most  powerful  of  the  mon- 
key tribe,  the  Telinga  is  the  smallest,  and  is  seldom  oi- 
never  seen  on  the  ground,  but  lives  in  the  branches  of  the 
tallest  trees.  The  whole  of  this  small  tribe  resemble  each 
other  so  closely,  that,  upon  the  minutest  inspection,  either  in 
size  or  color,  one  can  not  be  distinguished  from  the  other. 

One  day  the  forest  resounded  with  mirth  and  laughter,  for 
the  Engena  had  sent  heralds  in  all  directions  to  announce 
that  his  young  and  beautiful  daughter  was  of  marriageable 
age,  and  he  who  could  drink  up  a  Imrrel  of  rum,  which  stood 
in  a  conspicuous  place,  should  be  the  liflp py  and  envied  one 
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in  triumph  t 
were  m  readiness,  on  the  day  appointed  the  elephant,  with 
calm  and  measured  step,  approached  the  forest  king,  seated 
on  his  throne  of  houghs,  andj  emiling  contemptuously  as  he 
eyed  the  small  cask  before  him,  said,  "  I  can  take  up  many 
such  of  water,  and  am,  therefore,  sure  of  my  prize."  But 
no  sooner  had  he  tasted  the  Liquor,  thaOj  throwing  his  pro- 
boscis high  into  the  air,  he  returned  to  the  wood  with  a 
quicker  gait  than  he  had  como  from  it.  Tlie  graceful  leop- 
ard then  made  his  appearance,  and,  crouching  at  the  feet  of 
the  monarch,  asked  permission  to  try  what  the  elephant  had 
failed  to  do.  He  crept  stealthily  toward  the  object  that  was 
to  prove  his  triumph  or  shame,  and  then  sprang  upon  it  with 
a  bound;  but  no  sooner  had  he  lapped  up  a  mouthful,  than 
he  fell  oflj  saying  bis  tongue  was  on  fire ;  and,  with  drooping 
head  and  tail,  went  growling  to  his  den.  The  wild  hoar, 
with  a  loud  and  coarse  laugh,  now  presented  himselfj  and 
wondered  why  the  great  elephant  and  leopard  had  been  van- 
quished by  that — pointing  to  the  cask*  He  was  sure  hie 
tongue  was  not  so  deBcate^  nor  his  brain  so  easily  affected ; 
soj  with  a  bold  and  swaggering  walk,  he  approached,  and 
took  a  draught- — but  only  one ;  it  was  too  strong  even  for 
him  I  so,  with  many  hard  words  on  the  man  who  first  in- 
vented this  "  Hre- water,"  he  reeled  and  staggered  to  hk  home. 
Then,  to  the  surprise  and  amusement  of  Engena,  Telinga  was 
seen  timidly  approaching-  "  What  do  yon  want,  my  little 
fellow  f*  said  the  great  monarch.  ^'Do  you  also  aspire  to 
the  hand  of  my  daughter  f*  "Yes,  sir,  I  do,"  he  answered, 
standing  demurely  at  a  respectfal  distance,  fearing  the  long 
and  strong  arms  displayed  by  the  father ;  "  and  I  hope  you 
will  permit  me  to  try.  Eut  as  I  am  a  little  one,  you  will,  I 
am  sure,  allow  me  to  retire  for  a  short  time  after  each  glass." 
Now  this  artful  creature  had  collected  thousands  of  his  tribe j 
and  stationed  them  in  the  tall  grass  for  miles  around.  Hav- 
ing gained  permission  to  drink  the  liquor  at  his  leisure,  he 
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took  a  amay  quantity,  and  then  went  away  quickly.  An- 
other came  and  took  a  little,  and  then  another,  and  another^ 
all  being  so  precisely  alike  the  Engena  did  not  see  the  trick 
practiced  upon  him.  When  the  barrel  was  entirely  drained 
of  its  contents^  the  Telinga  who  had  first  spoken  to  Engena 
had  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  rum,  haying  had  a  good 
f^ileep,  and  coming  boldly  forward,  demanded  the  hand  of  the 
lovely  bride.  The  old  king  did  not  like  to  bestow  it  upon 
him,  hut  being  a  man  of  bis  word,  he  was  forced  to  do  it 
Telinga  felt  proud,  indeed,  when  be  walked  at  the  side  of 
the  belle  of  the  woods,  and  knew  that  she  was  his  own.  So 
elated  was  he  that  he  did  not  heed  strange  sounds  that,  from 
time  to  time,  came  from  either  side  the  narrow  path  in 
which  they  were  walking,  till  suddenly  he  was  struck  to  the 
g^nnd  by  the  elephantj  and  felt  the  paw  of  the  leopard  upon 
his  breast.  They  felt  indignant,  they  said,  that  he — so  in- 
significant a  fellow — should  be  their  successful  rival.  It 
would  ho  a  shame  and  i-eproach  on  them  forever  if  they  per- 
mitted him  to  advance  farther.  So  they  drove  hira  away. 
In  terror  and  disgust,  Telinga  sprang  into  the  nearest  treej 
and,  ascending  to  its  highest  bough Sj  vowed  never  agiun  to 
Uve  on  the  ground,  where  there  is  so  much  violence  and  in- 
juflticei. 


THE   BLACK   MONKSY  AlTD  THE   LANB   TtJKTLlL 

One  finej  warm  morning  a  bLack  monkey  was  playMly 
leaping  from  one  branch  of  a  tree  to  another,  when  he  espied 
a  turtle  slowly  emerge  from  a  wood  to  enjoy,  in  bis  way,  an 
early  walk.  He  immediately  thought  he  would  have  some 
fun  with  this  dull  creatm^,  as  be  called  him,  and  forthwith 
jumped  upon  his  back  for  a  ride.  The  turtle  made  every 
effort  to  rid  himself  of  so  annoying  a  companion,  but  in  vain. 
He  could  only  tbrust  out  his  head  a  little  forward,  and  his 
arms  were  too  short  to  defend  himself  from  the  enemy.  At 
iaat  he  cri^  out,  "  Off  with  you,  you  hhxck  monkey-"     This 
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had  the  desired  effect,  as  the  monkej  never  liked  to  have  his 
color  alluded  to,  and  went  off  determined  to  be  revenged  on 
one  who  had  so  grossly  insulted  him. 

A  few  days  after,  all  the  beasts  of  the  forest,  as  well  as  the 
creeping  things,  were  invited  by  the  monkey  to  a  great  din- 
ner. When  the  turtle  arrived  he  saw  that  the  dishes  were 
all  placed  upon  a  very  high  table,  so  high  that  it  was  quite 
impossible  for  him  to  reach  it ;  and  as  he  went  round  and 
round,  vainly  endeavoring  to  get  a  mouthful  (^  either  of  the 
savory  dishes  the  other  guests  seemed  to  be  enjoying,  the  host 
constantly  urged  him  to  make  himself  at  home,  and  eat  and 
drink  freely.  He  only  answered,  I  wish  you  would  all  come 
and  dine  with  me  to-morrow,  and  then  retired  amidst  the 
diouts  and  jeers  of  his  companions.  On  the  morrow  the 
turtle  said,  ^^  You  see  I  live  quite  in  nature's  style ;  we  all  eat 
from  one  dish ;  but  you,  Mr.  Monkey,  can  not  be  allowed  to 
put  your  black  hand  in :  go  and  wash  it  first."  ^^  It  is  my 
nature,"  said  the  hungry  monkey ;  "  I  can  not  make  it  other- 
wise." ^^  Here  is  a  piece  of  the  white  man's  soap,  then ;  try 
its  effects."  The  white  ^m  that  soon  covered  his  hand  for 
a  moment  made  him  hope,  but  on  dipping  it  in  the  little 
brook  that  ran  dose  by,  it  came  out  as  black  as  ever.  So  he 
went  home  mortified  and  ashamed,  but  with  this  sage  reflec- 
tion :  As  none  of  us  are  without  defects,  it  is  well  not  to  no- 
tice them  in  others. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 


SOUTHEKN  GUINEA. 

Religioos  Creed  and  Snperstitioas  Notions. — General  Ideas  of  a  S«- 
[iretae  Being, — The  Name  t&x  God. — Different  classes  of  tipirits, — 
Ooy&mbfs.  —  Ombwiri.  ^ — Abambo.  —  Inl&ga.  —  ExoTciams.  —  Bosh- 
meu'£i  DcmoTi,  called  Mwet}'i. — Worship  of  Ancestry* — Uau  of  Iin- 
ages. — Relic  Worship.— Spirit  of  the  Woods. — Secret  Society  among 
Women, — Witchcraft ;  Ifae  means  of  detecting  it.— Infant  Baptism. 

TiiE  inliabitants  of  Nortbern  and  Southern  Guinea  have 
much  in  their  reUgious  creeda  in  common.  The  acknowl- 
edgement of  one  Supreme  Beings  the  belief  in  a  future  st^te 
of  exiatencCj  the  presence  of  evil  spiritSj  the  belief  in  witch- 
craft, and  the  use  of  fetiches  as  a  defense  against  it,  as  also 
man  J  Jewish  custom  b,  are  common  to  the  inhabitants  of 
both  of  these  regions  of  country.  As  we  have  already  treat- 
ed of  the  most  prominent  forms  of  the  superstition  of  North- 
em  Guinea  J  in  the  present  chapter  we  shall  dwell  on  those 
points  only  which  are  peculiar  to  Southern  Guinea,  and  we 
take  those  prevailing  in  the  Mpongwe  country  as  the  general 
standard  for  the  country  at  large. 

The  inhabitants  of  Southern  Guinea  are  much  the  tnost 
superstitious  of  the  two  races,  which  is  to  be  accounted  for, 
in  a  measure  at  least,  by  the  greater  predominance  of  the 
imaginative  faculty  in  their  mental  conBtitution.  Ilieir  su- 
perstitious notions  partake  very  much  of  the  phanc^,  versa- 
tility, and  comph cation  which  characterize  both  their  lan- 
guage and  their  personal  character.  Whether  these  super- 
stitions have  given  form  to  their  character  and  langu^o,  or 
the  character  and  language  of  the  people  have  moulded  their 
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superstitious  notions,  i£  is  not  easy  to  detide.  They  have 
no  doubt  for  a  loHg  time  exerted  a  reciprocal  infiuetice  upon 
each  other,  and  one  may  be  regarded  as  the  counteqiart  of 
the  other. 

The  Mpongwe  word  for  Grod  is  Ani/am^kt*  tlie  etymolog- 
ical meaning  of  which,  it  is  suppoaedj  is  "good  spirits." 
This  name  b  constantly  upon  the  iips  of  the  people,  but,  it 
is  feared,  without  much  reverence  for  his  sacred  character. 
They  think  of  Him  as  a  being  like  themselves,  possessing 
their  own  characteristics^  good  and  bad,  only  in  a  higher  de- 
gree.  They  have  a  clearer  and  higher  idea  of  his  power  and 
wisdom  than  of  his  other  attribnteSj  and  no  doubt  because 
th^e  are  more  prominent  in  the  works  of  creation.  They 
have  an  idea  of  his  goodness  also,  but  this  is  never  unmixed 
with  notions  of  capriciousness  and  severity  of  character^  es- 
pecially in  his  detdings  with  nieu, 

Next  to  God  in  the  government  of  the  world,  according 
to  their  notionsj  are  two  spirits,  Omhwiri  and  Omjamhe^  the 
former  good  and  gentle,  the  latter  hateful  and  wicked.  The 
people  seldom  speak  of  Onyambe,  and  always  evince  tm eas- 
iness and  displeasure  when  the  name  is  mentioned  m  their 
presence.  His  influence  over  the  affairs  of  men,  in  their  es- 
timationj  does  not  amount  to  much,  and  the  probability  is 
that  they  have  no  very  definite  notions  about  the  real  char- 
acter of  this  spiril.  The  derivation  of  the  word  Omhwiri  is 
not  known.  As  it  is  used  in  the  plural  as  well  as  in  the 
singular  form,  it  no  doubt  represents  a  class  or  family  of 
ipirits.  He  is  regarded  as  a  tutelar,  or  guardian  spirit  Al- 
most every  man  has  his  own  Onibwiri,  for  which  he  provides 
a  small  house  near  his  own.  All  the  harm  that  is  escaped 
in  this  world,  and  all  the  good  secured,  arc  ascribed  to  the 
kindly  offices  of  this  guardian  spirit.  OmbTsdri  is  also  re- 
garded as  the  author  of  every  thing  in  the  world  which  is 

*  The  probable  derivation  ia  mdula^  splri^  and  mtdtia^  ^p^^  which, 
run  together  as  their  wor<ls  frequently  are,  would  make  Ati^muhia, 
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mairelous  or  mysterious.  Any  remarkable  featare  in  the 
phjeical  aspect  of  the  country,  any  notable  phenomenon  in 
the  heavens^  or  extraordinary  events  in  the  affaii^  of  men, 
aro  aacribed  to  OmbwirL  His  favorito  places  of  abode  are 
the  summits  of  high  mount ainSj  deep  caverns,  large  rocks, 
and  the  hose  of  very  large  forest  trees.  And  vvhile  the  peo- 
ple attach  no  malignity  to  his  character j  tbey  carefully  guard 
againat  all  unnecessary  familiarity  in  their  iotercourse  with 
him,  and  never  pass  a  place  -wheTe  he  is  supposed  to  dwell 
except  in  silence.  He  is  the  only  one  of  all  the  spirits  recc^- 
nized  by  the  people  that  has  no  priesthoodj  his  intercourse 
with  men  being  direct  fmd  immediate* 

Next  to  these  two  come  two  other  classes  of  spirits^  the 
worship  of  whom  forms  the  most  prominent  feature  in  tha 
superstitious  practices  of  the  country.  One  of  these  is  known 
by  the  term  Al^an^Oj  and  the  other  Inldgd.  Both  terms  are 
of  the  plural  form,  and  may,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  form- 
ing a  class  of  spirits  instead  of  single  individuals.  Both  of 
them  are  the  spirits  of  dead  men;  but  whether  they  are  pos^ 
itively  good,  or  positively  evil,  to  be  loved  or  hated,  to  be 
courted  or  avoided^  arc  points  which  no  native  of  the  country 
can  answer  satisfactorily-  Abambo  are  the  spirits  of  the  an- 
cestors of  the  people,  and  Inlaga  are  the  spirits  of  strangerSj 
and  have  come  from  a  distance-  These  are  the  spirits  with 
which  men  are  possessed,  and  there  is  no  end  to  the  ceremo- 
nies used  to  deliver  them  from  their  power*  Sick  persons, 
and  especially  those  that  are  afflicted  with  nervous  disorders, 
are  supposed  to  he  possessied  by  one  or  the  other  of  these 
spirits.  If  the  disease  assumes  a  serious  fonUj  the  patient  is 
taken  to  the  priest  or  priestess  of  one  or  the  other  of  the&@ 
spirits.  Certain  tests  are  appUed,  and  it  is  soon  ascertained 
to  which  class  the  disease  belongs,  and  the  patient  is  accord- 
ingly turned  over  to  the  proper  priest.  The  ceremonies  in 
the  two  cases  are  not  materially  different— they  are  idikej  at 
least,  in  the  employment  of  an  almost  endless  round  of  ab- 
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finrd,  unmeaning,  and  disgusting  ccremomes^  whicli  none  but 
a  heathenisli  and  ignorant  priesthood  could  invent,  and  none 
l)ut  a  pQor^  ignorant,  and  superstitious  people  could  eyer  tol- 
erate. 

In  either  case  a  temporary  shanty  is  erected  in  tlie  middle 
of  the  street  for  the  occupan<^  of  the  patient,  the  priestj  and 

\  such  persons  as  are  to  take  part  in  the  ceremony  of  exor- 
cism. The  timo  employed  in  performing  the  ceremonies  is 
eeldom  less  than  ten  or  fifteen  days.  During  this  period 
dancingj  drumming,  feasting,  and  drinldng  are  kept  up  with- 
out intermission  day  and  night,  and  all  at  the  expense  ctf  the 

I  nearest  relati%'ea  of  the  invalid  The  patient,  if  a  female,  is 
decked  out  in  the  most  fantastic  costume ;  her  face,  bosom, 
arras,  and  I^s  are  streaked  with  red  and  white  chalk,  her 
head  adonied  with  red  feathers,  and  much  of  the  time  she 
promenades  the  open  space  in  front  of  the  shanty  with  a 
sword  in  her  hand,  which  she  brandishes  in  a  very  men- 
acing way  against  the  by-standers^  At  the  same  time  she 
assumes  as  much  of  the  maniac  in  her  looks,  actions,  ges^ 
tores,  and  walk,  as  posaihle.  In  many  cases  this  is  all  mere 
affectatiouj  and  no  one  is  deceived  by  it.  But  there  are  oth- 
er cases  where  these  motions  seem  involuntjtiry  and  entirely 
beyond  the  control  of  the  person  ;  and  ivhen  you  watch  the 
wild  and  unnatural  stare,  the  convulsive  movements  of  the 
limbs  and  body,  the  unnatural  posture  into  which  the  whole 

^ame  is  occasionally  thrown,  the  gnashing  of  tlie  teeth,  and 
foaming  at  the  mouthy  and  the  supernatural  strength  that  is 
put  forth  when  any  attempt  is  made  at  constraint,  you  are 
strongly  reminded  of  cases  of  real  possession  recorded  in  the 
l^ew  Testament, 

There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Bnj  real  cures  are  ef- 
fected by  these  prolonged  ceremonies.  In  certain  nervous 
affections  the  excitement  is  kept  up  until  utter  exhaustion 
takes  place ;  and  if  the  patient  is  kept  quiet  afterward,  which 

Lis  genemlly  the  case,  she  may  bo  restored  to  better  health 
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after  a  while ;  and  na  mattt^  how  long  it  may  be  before  she 
recovers  from  this  severe  tax  upon  her  nerves^  the  priest 
daims  the  credit  of  it.  In  other  cases  the  patient  may  not 
have  been  diseased  at  allj  and,  of  course,  there  was  nothing 
to  be  recovered  from.  If  it  should  be  a  case  of  nndifisem- 
bled  sickness,  and  the  patient  becomes  worse  by  this  unnatn- 
ral  treatment,  she  is  removed,  the  ceremonies  are  suspended, 
and  it  is  concluded  that  it  was  not  a  real  poasessiouj  but 
something  else.  The  priests  have  certain  tests  by  which  it 
is  known  when  the  patient  is  healed,  and  the  whole  transac- 
tion is  wound  up  when  his  fees  arc  paid.  In  all  cases  of 
this  kind  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  the  devil  has  really 
been  cast  out,  or  merely  a  better  understanding  effected  be- 
tween  him  and  the  person  he  has  been  tormenting.  The  in- 
fli^ddual  is  required  to  build  a  little  housCj  or  temple,  for  the 
spirit  near  his  own,  take  occasional  offerings  to  him,  and  pay 
all  due  respect  to  his  character,  or  be  subject  to  renewed  as- 
saults at  any  time.  Certain  restrictions  are  imposed  upon 
persons  who  have  recovered  from  these  satanic  iailnences. 
He  must  refrain  from  certain  kinds  of  food,  avoid  certain 
places  of  common  resort^  and  perforin  certain  duties ;  and  for 
the  neglect  of  any  of  these,  is  sure  to  bo  severely  scourged  by 
a  return  of  his  mfilady.  Like  the  Jews,  in  speaking  of  the 
actions  of  these  demoniacs^  they  are  said  to  be  done  by  the 
spirit,  and  not  the  person  who  is  ^wssessed.  If  the  person 
performs  any  unnatural  or  revolting  act,  as  the  biting  off  of 
the  head  of  a  live  chicken  and  sucking  its  blood,  it  is  sidd 
that  the  spirit,  not  the  inqji,  has  done  it. 

But  the  views  of  the  grcsit  mass  of  the  people  on  these 
subjects  are  exceedingly  vague  and  indefinite.  They  attend 
these  ceremonies  on  account  of  the  parade  and  excitement 
that  usually  accompany  Ihem.  But  they  have  no  knowl- 
edge of  their  origin,  their  tiTie  nature,  or  of  their  results. 
Many  submit  to  the  ceremonies  because  they  are  persuaded 
to  do  so  by  thdr  friends,  and,  no  doubt,  in  many  cases,  with 
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the  hope  of  being  freed  from  some  troubJeiome  malady.  But 
as  to  the  meaning  of  the  ceremonies  themselves,  or  the  real 
influence  which  they  exert  upon  their  bodily  diseases,  they 
probably  have  many  doubts^  and  when  called  upon  to  give 
estpiauation  of  the  process  which  they  have  pas&ed  through, 
ghow  that  they  have  none  but  the  most  coafused  ideas. 
Tbe  Shekani  and  Bakele  people,  who  live  Id  the  adjoining 
country  of  the  Mpongwes,  have  a  Great  Spirit  whom  tliey 
<*aU  Mtvetyi  He  b  supposed  to  dwell  in  the  hovsrels  gf  the 
earth,  but  comes  to  the  Bur&aa  of  the  gromid  at  stated  sea- 
sons, or  when  summoned  on  any  special  business^  A  large, 
flat  house,  of  pecuhar  form,  covered  with  dried  plao tain- 
leaves,  is  erected  in  the  middle  of  the  village  for  the  tempo- 
ifaiy  Bojoum  of  this  spirit,  and  it  is  from  this  that  he  gives 
forth  his  oracular  answers.  Tlie  bouse  is  always  kept  per- 
fectly dark,  and  no  one  is  permitted  to  enter  it,  except  those 
who  have  been  initiated  into  all  the  mysteries  of  the  order, 
which  includes,  however,  dmost  the  whole  of  the  adult  maU^ 
population  of  the  village.  Strange  noises  issue  forth  from 
this  dark  den,  not  nnhke  the  growhng  of  a  tiger,  which  the 
knowing  ones  interpret  to  suit  their  own  purposes.  The 
women  and  children  are  kept  in  a  state  of  constant  trepida- 
tion by  his  preseace;  and,  no  doubt,  one  of  the  chief  ends 
of  the  ceremonies  connected  with  the  vi&its  of  this  mysteri- 
ous being  is  to  keep  the  women  and  children  in  a  state  of 
subordination*  He  is  the  great  AJrican  Blue  Beard  wbom 
every  woman  and  child  in  the  country  holds  in  the  utmost 
dread*  Every  boy,  from  the  age  of  fourteen  to  eighteen 
years,  is  initiated  into  all  the  secrets  pertaining  to  this  Great 
Spirit  The  term  of  discipleship  is  continued  for  a  year  or 
more,  during  whidi  period  they  are  subjected  to  a  good  deal 
of  rough  treatment — such,  undoubtedly,  as  make  a  lasting 
impression  both  upon  their  physical  and  mental  natures,  and 
prevent  them  ii-om  divulging  the  secrets  of  the  order-  At 
the  time  of  matriculation  a  vow  is  imposed,  such  sm  refrain- 
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ing  from  a  particular  article  of  food  or  drink,  and  is  binding 

for  life. 

When  Mwetyi  is  about  to  retire  from  a  village  where  he 
has  been  discharging  his  manifold  functions,  the  woinen^ 
children,  and  any  strangers  who  may  be  there  at  the  time^ 
are  required  to  leave  the  village.  What  ceremonies  are  per- 
formed at  the  time  of  his  dismissal  is  known,  of  course,  only 
to  the  initiated. 

When  a  covenant  is  about  to  be  formed  among  the  differ- 
ent tribes,  Mwettfi  is  always  invoked  as  a  wituess,  and  is 
oommisaioned  with  the  duty  of  visiting  vengeance  upon  the 
party  who  shall  violate  the  engagement.  Without  this  their 
national  treaties  would  have  little  or  no  force.  When  a  law 
IB  paaaed  which  the  people  wish  to  be  especially  binding, 
they  invoke  the  vengeance  of  Mwetyi  upon  every  transgress- 
or^  and  this,  as  a  general  thing,  is  ample  guarantee  for  its 
observance.  The  Mpongwe  people  sometimes  call  in  the 
Shekania  to  aid  them,  through  the  agency  of  this  Great  Spir- 
it, to  give  sanctity  and  authority  to  their  laws, 
•  The  worship  of  ancestors  is  a  marked  and  distinguiahing 
characteristic  of  the  religious  system  of  Southern  Guinea. 
This  is  something  more  definite  and  intelligible  than  the  re- 
li^ouB  ceremonies  perfoi-med  in  connection  with  the  spirits 
just  mentioned. 

There  is  no  part  of  the  world  where  respect  and  venera- 
tion for  age  is  carried  to  a  greater  length  than  among  this 
people.  For  those  who  are  high  in  office,  and  who  have 
been  successful  in  trade^  or  in  war,  or  in  any  other  way  have 
rendered  themselves  distinguished  among  their  fellow-men^ 
this  respect,  in  some  outvrard  forms  at  least,  amounts  al* 
most  to  adoration ;  and  proportionately  so  when  the  person 
has  attained  to  advanced  age.  All  the  younger  members  of 
society  are  early  trained  to  show  the  utmost  deference  to 
age.  Tliey  must  never  come  into  the  presence  of  aged  per- 
sons or  pass  by  their  dwelBngs  without  taking  off  their  hats^ 
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and  assuming  a  crouching  gait  When  seated  in  their  pres- 
ence it  imist  always  be  at  a  "  respectful  distance" — a  distance 
proportioned  to  the  diifereace  in  their  ages  and  position  in  so- 
cietj.  If  tliey  come  near  enougb  to  hand  an  aged  man  a 
lighted  pipe  or  a  glass  of  water,  the  bearer  must  always  faU 
upon  one  knee.  Aged  persons  must  always  be  addressed 
as  "  father"  (I'era),  or  "  mother"  (yajwe)^  Any  disrespectful 
deportment  or  reproachful  langiiage  toward  such  persons  i? 
regarded  as  a  misdemeanor  of  no  ordinary  aggravation,  A 
youthful  person  carefully  avoids  communicating  any  disagree- 
able intelligence  to  such  persons j  and  almost  always  addressee 
them  in  terras  of  flattery  and  adulation.  And  there  is  no- 
thing which  a  young  person  so  much  deprecates  as  the  curse 
of  an  aged  person  j  and  especially  that  of  a  revered  father. 

This  profound  respect  for  aged  persons,  by  a  very  natural 
operation  of  the  mind,  is  turned  into  idolatrous  regard  for 
them  when  dead*  It  is  not  supposed  that  they  are  divested 
of  their  power  and  influence  by  death ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
they  are  raised  to  a  higher  and  more  powerful  sphere  of  in- 
fluence, and  hence  the  natural  disposition  of  tlio  hving,  iind 
especially  those  related  to  them  in  any  way  in  this  worldj 
to  look  to  them  and  call  upon  them  for  aid  in  all  the  emer- 
gencies and  trials  of  life.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see 
large  groups  of  men  and  women,  in  times  of  peril  or  dis- 
tress, assembled  along  the  brow  of  some  commanding  emi- 
nence, or  along  the  skirts  of  some  dense  forest,  calling  in  the 
most  piteous  and  touching  tones  upon  the  ^irita  of  their  an- 
cestors. 

Images  are  used  in  the  worship  of  ancestors,  but  they 
are  seldom  exposed  to  public  view.  They  arc  kept  in  some 
secret  comer,  and  the  man  who  has  them  in  char^Cj  espe- 
cially if  they  are  intended  to  represent  a  father  or  predeces- 
sor in  office,  takes  food  and  drink  to  them,  and  a  very  small 
portion  of  almost  every  thing  that  is  gained  in  trade* 

But  a  yet  more  prominent  feature  of  this  ancestral  wor- 
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ship  is  to  be  foand  in  the  preservatioQ  and  adomtton  of  the 
bones  of  the  deadj  which  may  be  fairly  regarded  as  a  species 
of  reiic  worship.  The  Bkulls  of  distinguished  peraons  are  pre- 
flerved  with  the  utmost  care,  but  always  kept  out  of  sight* 
I  have  known  the  bead  of  a  distinguished  man  to  be  dijsaev- 
ered  from  the  body  when  it  waa  but  partially  docomposed^ 
and  suspended  so  as  to  drip  upon  a  mass  of  chalk  provided 
for  the  purpose.  The  brain  is  supposed  to  be  the  seat  of 
wisdom,  and  the  chalk  absorbs  this  by  being  placed  under 
the  head  during  the  prot^esa  of  liecom position.  By  applying 
tins  to  the  foreheads  of  the  li^^ngj  it  is  supposed  they  will 
imbibe  the  ^^isdom  of  the  person  whose  brfun  has  dripped 
upon  the  cbalk- 

In  some  cases  all  the  bones  of  a  beloved  father  or  a  moth- 
er are,  affcer  having  been  dried^  kept  in  a  wooden  chesty  for 
which  a  small  house  is  provided,  where  the  sod  or  daughter 
goes  statedly  to  hold  communication  with  their  spirits.  Tbej 
do  not  pretend  to  have  any  audible  responses  fiom  them^  but 
it  is  a  relief  to  their  minds  in  their  more  serious  moods  to 
go  and  pour  out  all  the  sorrows  of  their  hearts  in  the  ear  of 
a  revered  parent* 

This  belief^  however  much  of  superstition  it  involves j  ex- 
erts a  very  powerful  influence  upon  the  social  character  of 
the  people.  It  establishes  a  bond  of  afiTection  between  the 
parent  and  child  much  stronger  than  could  be  expected  among 
a  people  wholly  given  up  to  heathenism.  It  teaches  the  child 
to  look  up  to  the  parent  not  only  as  its  earthly  protector,  but 
i\»  a  friend  in  tlie  spirit-hind.  It  strengthens  the  boijds  of 
fdial  affection  J  and  keeps  up  a  lively  impression  of  a  future 
stale  of  being.  The  living  prize  the  aid  of  the  deadj  and  it 
is  not  uncomnion  to  send  messages  to  them  by  some  one  vt^bo 
is  on  the  point  of  dying ;  and  so  greatly  is  this  kind  of  aid 
prized  by  the  living,  that  I  have  known  an  aged  mother  to 
avoid  the  presence  of  her  souSj  least  she  should,  by  some  se- 
cret means,  be  dispatched  prematurely  to  the  spirit  world, 
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for  the  double  purpose  of  easing  them  of  the  burden  of  tak- 
ing care  of  her,  aad  secm^iiig  lor  tLemaelvea  more  eticctive 
aid  than  she  could  render  the tn  in  tlui  worlds 

All  their  dreams  axe  construed  into  vi^dts  from  the  spiritB 
of  their  deceased  friends-  The  cautious,  hints^  and  warn- 
ings which  come  to  them  through  this  source,  are  receive*! 
with  the  most  serious  and  deferential  attention ,  and  are  al- 
ways acted  upon  in  their  waking  hours.  The  hahit  of  relat- 
ing their  dreams,  which  is  universal,  greatly  promotes  the 
hahit  of  dreaming  itself,  and  hence  their  sleeping  hours  are 
characterized  by  almost  as  mudi  intercourse  with  the  dead 
as  their  waking  are  with  the  living.  This  is,  no  doubt,  one 
of  the  reasons  of  their  excessive  supei'stitiousneas-  Their  im- 
aginations become  so  lively  that  they  can  scarcely  distinguish 
between  their  dreams  and  their  waking  thoughts,  between 
the  real  and  the  ideal,  and  they  consequently  utter  falsehood 
without  intending^  and  profess  to  sec  things  which  never 
existed. 

The  people  of  Southern  Guinea  have  many  secret  associa- 
tions. One  of  the  most  prominent  among  them  is  the  asso- 
ciation called  Nddy  and  is  confined  to  the  adult  male  popu- 
lation. It  is  beaded  by  a  apiiit  of  this  name,  who  dwcUs  in 
the  woods,  and  appears  only  when  summoned  by  some  un- 
usual event,  at  the  death  of  a  person  connected  with  the  ar- 
dcT — at  the  birth  of  twins,  or  at  the  inauguration  of  some 
one  into  office-  His  voice  is  never  heard  e3:cept  at  nighty 
and  after  the  people  have  retired  to  rest,  lie  enters  the  vil- 
lage firom  the  woodside,  and  is  so  bundled  up  in  dried  plan- 
tain leaves  that  no  one  would  suspect  him  of  belonging  to 
the  human  sypecies.  He  is  always  accompanied  by  a  trahi 
of  yomig  men,  and  the  party  dance  to  a  peculiar  and  some- 
what plaintive  air  on  a  ffute-like  instrument  as  they  parade 
the  streets.  As  soon  as  it  is  known  tliat  he  has  entered  the 
village,  the  women  and  eliildreu  hurry  away  to  their  rooms 
to  hide  themselves.     If  they  should  have  the  mi^foitune  to 
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see  Nda,  ot  sliould  be  discovered  peeping  at  him  through  the 
cracks  of  the  houses,  Ihey  would  be  thrashed  almost  la  death. 
Perhaps  no  woman  has  ever  had  the  temerity  to  cast  eyes 
tipon  this  my^teriouB  being.  Kda  frequently  stops  in  front 
of  the  dwelling  of  a  man  who  is  known  to  have  rum  in  hm 
possession^  and  exacts  a  bottle,  in  default  of  which  his 
property  would  bo  injured*  The  leading  men  of  the  village 
show  the  utmost  deferenca  to  his  authority,  and  no  doubt 
for  the  purpose  of  making  a  stronger  impreaaion  upon  the 
minds  of  the  women  and  chOdrcn.  If  a  distinguished  person 
dies,  Ndd  affects  great  rage,  and  comes  the  following  night 
with  a  large  posse  of  men  to  seize  the  property  of  the  vil* 
lagers  without  discrimination.  He  is  sure  to  lay  hands  on 
as  many  sheep  and  goats  as  are  necessary  to  make  a  grand 
feast,  and  no  man  has  any  right  to  complain.  Many  take 
the  precaution  to  lock  up  their  sheep  and  other  live  stock  in 
their  dwelling-houses  the  night  before,  and  in  this  way  alone 
can  they  escape  the  ravages  of  this  monster  of  the  woodi, 
who  is  sure  to  commit  depredations  somewhat  in  pi-oportion 
to  the  importance  and  rank  of  the  man  who  has  died.  The 
institution  of  Ndti,  like  that  of  Mwetyi,  is  intended  to  keep 
the  women  J  children,  and  slaves  in  subjection.  I  once  heard 
a  man  who  belonged  to  the  order  to  acknowledge  that  there 
was  no  such  spirit;  "but  how,"  said  hcj  "shall  we  goveim 
our  women  and  our  slaves  if  we  do  away  with  the  impres^ 
sion  that  there  is  such  a  being,*' 

The  women  of  the  Mpongwe  countrj*^,  on  the  other  hand^ 
have  an  institution  called  Njembef  which  js  a  pretty  fair 
counterpart  to  that  of  Ndtu  There  is  no  spirit,  so  far  as 
is  kuowTi,  connected  with  this  associationj  but  all  its  pro- 
ceedings are  kept  profoundly  secret.  The  women  consider 
it  an  honor  to  belong  to  the  order,  and  no  one  can  be  ad- 
mitteti  without  the  payment  of  an  initiation  fecj  which  is 
very  considerable.  The  ceremony  of  initiation  requires  sev* 
eral  weeks,  and  girls  at  the  age  of  ten  or  twelve  years  may 
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be  admitted  if  their  parents  will  bear  the  expense  of  it.  Dur- 
ing the  process  of  initiation  all  the  women  belonging  to  the 
order  paint  their  bodies  in  the  most  Smtastic  colors.  The 
face  J  armSj  breast,  and  legs,  are  covered  over  with  red  and 
white  spots,  Bometimea  arranged  in  circles^  and  at  other 
times  in  straight  lines*  They  march  in  regular  file  from  the 
village  to  the  woods j  where  all  their  ceremonies  ai*e  perform- 
ed j  accompanied  by  music  on  a  crescent-formed  drum.  The 
party  spend  whole  nights  in  the  woods,  and  sometimes  ex- 
posed to  the  heaviest  showers  of  rain,  A  sort  of  vestal-firo 
is  nsed  in  celebration  of  these  ceremonies j  and  it  is  never 
allowed  to  go  out  until  they  are  all  over. 

Hie  Njembe  make  great  pretensions,  and,  as  a  body,  are 
really  feared  by  the  men.  They  pretend  to  detect  thieves, 
to  find  out  the  Beerets  of  their  enemies,  and  in  various 
ways  they  are  useful  to  the  commnnity  in  which  they  live^ 
or  are,  at  least,  so  regarded  by  the  people.  The  object  of 
the  institution  originally,  no  doubt^  was  to  protect  the  fe^ 
males  irom  harsh  treatment  on  the  part  of  their  husbands ; 
and  as  thdr  performances  are  always  veiled  in  raysteryj  and 
they  have  acquired  the  reputation  of  performing  wonders, 
the  men  are^  no  doubt,  very  much  restrained  by  the  fear  and 
respect  which  they  have  for  them  as  a  body. 

There  is  still  another  association  called  Kukkwi^  which, 
however,  combines  neither  the  secrecy  nor  sacredness  of  ei- 
ther of  the  other  two  which  have  just  been  described.  It  is, 
indeed,  a  sort  of  theatrical  affair,  intended  more  as  a  public 
amusement  than  any  thing  else*  From  a  queer-looking 
house,  built  chiefly  of  reeds  and  leaves,  issues  a  man  with  a 
most  hideous  mask,  mounted  upon  a  pair  of  stilts  which 
makes  his  whole  figure  ten  or  twelve  feet  high*  The  mask 
IS  immensely  large,  and  presents  one  of  the  most  hideous 
faces  that  can  be  conceived.  He  carries  a  sword  in  his  hand, 
with  which  he  occasionally  menace  the  by-standers  m  he 
stalks  about  like  a  giant  in  the  open  space.     He  is  always 
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aurrounded  by  half  a  dozeD  or  Diore  young  men 
clap  their  band^,  and  aro  always  ready  to  hold  him  up  in 
case  he  trips  or  breaks  his  leg*  Hia  gait  h  most  unseemly 
and  grolej^jae ;  and  when  you  couple  with  this  the  hideous- 
neBA  of  the  mask^  it  is  not  surpris^ing  that  the  women  and 
children  alwajni  give  way  as  he  approaches  the  place  where 
they  are. 

Witchcraft,  and  the  use  of  fetiches  as  a  means  of  protec- 
tion against  it,  is  carried  to  a  greater  extent  here  than  in 
Northern  Guinea,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  greater  imagina- 
tiveness of  the  people.  The  inanels  performed  by  those  who 
are  supposed  to  poeaess  this  mysterious  art  transcend  all  the 
bounds  of  credulity.  A  man  can  turn  himself  into  a  tiger 
and  destroy  the  property  and  lives  of  his  fellow  ^men.  He 
can  tmn  his  enemy  into  an  elephant  and  kill  him«  He  can 
cause  the  clouds  to  pour  out  torrents  of  rain  or  hold  back  at 
his  pleasure. 

A  different  article  is  used  here  for  the  detection  of  'witch- 
craft from  that  used  in  Korthem  Guinea.  The  root  of  a 
amaU  shi-ub,  <3alled  Nhisi^a^  is  employed,  and  is  more  pow- 
erful than  that  used  in  the  other  section  of  the  country,  A 
person  ia  seldom  required  to  drink  more  than  half  a  pint  of 
the  decoction »  If  it  acts  freely  as  a  diuretic  it  ia  a  mark  of 
innocence;  but  if  as  a  narcotic,  and  produces  dizziness  or  ver- 
tigo j  it  is  a  sure  sign  of  guilt.  Small  sticks  are  laid  down  at 
the  distance  of  eighteen  inches  or  two  feet  apart j  and  the  sus* 
pected  person,  after  he  has  swallowed  the  di-auglit,  is  required 
to  walk  over  them.  If  he  has  no  vertigo,  he  steps  over  them 
easily  and  naturally ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  his  brain  is 
affected^  he  imagines  they  riae  up  before  him  like  great  logs, 
and  in  hi&  awkward  effort  to  step  over  them^  is  very  apt  to 
reel  and  fall  to  the  ground.  In  some  cases  this  draught  is 
taken  by  proxy ;  and  if  a  man  is  found  guilty,  he  is  either 
put  to  death  or  heavily  fined  and  banished  fram  the  country* 
In  many  esses  jxust^mar^n  examinations  ai'e  made  with  th^ 
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LIBESIA. 

Its  Geographical  Limits. — speculation. — ^Monrovia. — ^Trade. — Agricul- 
tare.-*-Encoaragement8. — ^Labors  of  Missionary  Societies. — Objects 
which  the  Friends  of  Liberia  oaght  to  aim  at — Health  Station. — 
Union  of  Liberia  and  the  British  Colonies  of  Sierra  Leone  and 
Gambia. 

Amebicak  readers  are  fitmilicur  with  the  objects  of  the 
colonization  scheme,  and  the  history  of  the  Liberian  settle- 
ment fipom  the  earliest  period  of  its  existence.  It  is  no  part  of 
our  design,  therefore,  to  enter  into  any  details  connected  with 
either  of  these.  We  propose  simply  to  give  our  impressions 
of  the  present  state  of  the  Eepublic  of  Liberia,  and  its  pros- 
pects ;  and  to  offer  such  suggestions  as  we  think  will  be  of 
importance  to  those  in  this  country  who  are  engaged  in  car- 
rying on  the  enterprise,  and  to  the  Liberians  themselves. 

The  extreme  points  along  the  sea-coast  occupied  by  the 
Liberians  are  Cape  Mount  and  Cape  Falmas,  distant  from 
each  other  about  three  hundred  miles*  The  government  of 
Liberia  claims  jurisdiction  somewhat  beyond  both  of  these 
points,  but  her  influence  and  authority,  for  the  present,  at 

*  Cape  Palmas  colony  was  founded  by  the  Maryland  Colonization 
Society,  and  is  still  independent  of  Liberia  proper,  but  we  include  the 
whola  under  the  general  name. 
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dom  trouble  themselves  with  any  inquiries  beyond  this.  It 
is  probable  that  the  practice  has  traveled  across  the  continent 
from  Abyssinia,  where  the  institutions  of  the  Christian  relig- 
ion were  planted  at  a  very  early  period,  and  where  they  are 
still  continued,  though  greatly  corrupted  and  disfigured. 
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AiffiHTCAJ?  readers  are  familiar  witli  the  olgectB  of  the 
(colonization  schemej  and  the  history  of  the  Liberian  settle- 
ment  from  the  earliest  period  of  its  existence.  It  is  do  part  of 
our  design,  therefore j  to  enter  into  any  details  connected  with 
either  of  these.  We  propose  simply  to  give  our  impressions 
of  the  present  &tate  of  the  Eepublic  of  Liberiaj  and  its  pros- 
pects ;  and  to  offer  such  Buggeations  as  we  think  will  be  of 
importance  to  those  in  this  countty  who  are  engaged  in  car- 
rying on  the  enterpriBe,  and  to  the  Liherians  themselves. 

The  extreme  points  along  the  @ea-coas£  occupied  by  the 
liberians  are  Cape  Mount  and  Cape  Falmas,  distant  from 
^h  other  about  three  hundred  mHea*  The  government  of 
Liberia  claims  jurisdiction  somewhat  beyond  both  of  these 
points,  but  her  infiuence  and  authority,  far  the  present,  at 

*  Cape  Pfllmas  colony  was  founded  by  the  Mary  kind  Cotoni  nation 
Society^  and  la  still  independent  of  Liberia  proper,  but  we  include  the 
whole  under  the  general  name- 
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least  J  h  confined  within  these  limits.  Along  this  line  of 
coast  tliere  are  mx  settlements  of  American  colored  people ; 
viz.  J  at  Cape  Mount,  Cape  Messurado,  River  Junk,  Basa,  Si- 
nou,  and  Cape  Palmas,  wliich  vary  in  distance  from  each 
other  from  thirty  to  one  hundred  miles.  There  is  little  or 
no  inter  course  J  however,  between  theae  difierent  settlements, 
except  by  vessels  running  along  the  coast. 

The  settlement  at  Cape  Mount  is  in  the  incipient  sta^s 
of  its  existence^  having  been  commenced  within  the  year 
past.  The  banks  of  the  8t.  Paul  are  occupied  to  the  dis- 
tanee  of  twenty-five  miles  from  the  sea-coast ;  the  principal 
isettlementa  of  wliich  are  known  as  New  Georgia,  Virginia, 
Caldwell,  Kentucky,  and  Miilsbm^gh.  These  are  aU  con- 
nected withj  and  somewhat  dependent  upon  Monroviaj  the 
principal  sea-port  town,  Marshall ,  on  the  Junk  RivePj  is  a 
small  village  of  not  more  than  two  or  three  hundred  inhab- 
itants. At  Basa  there  are  three  principal  towns,  viz.,  Edina, 
Buchanan,  and  Bexleyi  The  two  first  are  situated  on  oppo- 
site sides  of  the  St.  John's  liiver  near  its  outlet,  and  the  third 
at  the  distance  of  six  or  seven  miles  up  the  river.  The  prim- 
cipol  settlement  at  Sinou  is  immediately  along  the  sea-beach, 
but  there  are  fiirming  settlements  to  the  disttmce  of  six  or 
eight  miles  inteinorward.  At  Cape  Palmas  the  colonigts 
have  extended  themselves  over  the  country  to  the  distance  of 
four  or  five  miles.  Monrovia  is  the  lai-gest  and  the  most  im- 
portant of  aU  these  commaiiit  ies»  Its  population  is  estimated 
at  1500.  Sinou  is  the  next  in  aize,  and  has  a  population  of 
something  like  1000  ;  and  the  American  population  at  Cape 
Palmas  is  estimated  about  the  simie.  The  entire  population 
of  Liberia,  inclusive  of  that  at  Cape  Palmaa,  is  estimated  bj 
Dp,  Lugenbeel,  who  lived  in  the  country  for  some  time,  at 
8000.  The  aboriginal  population  of  the  same  bounds,  r1  e., 
from  Cape  Mount  to  Cape  Palmas,  over  a  belt  of  country  of 
twenty-five  miles,  is  supposed  to  be  about  200,000,  Of  theso 
we  have  already  given  some  account , 
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The  jurisdiction  of  Liberia  extends  OTer  thk  whole  r^oa 
of  country,  but  the  native  in  habitants  manage  their  own  in* 
I  terncd  afiairs  slb  hi  former  time^  e:i:cept  that  they  are  not  al* 
:  lowed  to  make  war  with  each  other,  or  carry  on  tbe  foreign 
alaire^trade.  These  points  were  eonceded  when  they  placed 
,  themselves  nnder  the  jurisdiction  of  the  goyemmerat  of  libe- 
ffia;  and  this  is  all  the  authority  that  it  would  be  safe  or 
practicable  for  the  government  to  attempt,  so  long  as  the 
.relative  strength  of  the  two  parties  is  so  disproportionato- 
lly  great.  The  British  goverameiit  lias  conceded  to  the  Li- 
Plierians  the  right  of  jurisdiction  over  this  region^  and  their 
I  Teasels,  in  consequence,  have  to  pay  duties  upon  all  £n* 
Igjisb  goods  imported  into  the  country.  Traders  of  other  na- 
jtions  have  tacitly  yielded  to  tbe  same  r^uktions,  and  theao 
[duties  on  foreign  goods  form  the  chief  revenues  of  the  goir^ 
Jernmcnt. 

It  is  difficult,  in  a  narrow  compass^  to  give  a  satiBfactoiy 

lidea  of  the  actual  progreaa  which  the  Liberiaofi  have  made 

fin  the  arts  of  civilizatiori,  or  in  founding  for  themBelves  a 

permaTient  and  flourishing  home  on  the  barbarous  shores  of 

I  Africa. 

Monrovia,  the  principal  and  largest  town  in  the  republic, 
I  will  compare  without  disadvantage,  in  general  appeanuice, 
I  with  most  of  the  inland  towns  of  our  own  country  of  similar 
I  ii^e  and  populatiouf  but  not  with  the  enciigy  and  rapid  growth 
[which  characterize  the  latter.  It  is  situated  on  the  peninsu- 
i  of  Cape  MesBurado,  is  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  long 
Fand  half  that  distance  in  breadth.  Most  of  the  dwelling- 
houses  are  framed  buildings  of  one  or  one  story  and  a  half 
1  high,  raised  on  a  stone  or  brick  foundation  of  six  or  eight 
I  feet.  Most  of  them  are  painted  or  whitewashed,  and  pre- 
I  sent  quite  an  air  of  neatness  and  comfort.  There  are  aim  a 
Ifew  brick  dwelling-hoyses  of  two  stori^,  neat  in  outwurd  rj^ 
I  penned  and  generally  well  furnished.  ITiero  are  thr^e  lub- 
UtantiaJ  brick  or  stone  churches,  and  the  fourth  is  iii  p 
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of  erection*  Below  the  high  bluff  upon  which  the  town 
t? lands,  and  very  near  to  the  water's  edge,  there  are  six  or 
beven  large^  substantial  stone  warehouses^  where  most  of  the 
commercial  business  of  the  place  is  transacted. 

Trade  is  the  chosen  employment  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
Liberians,  and  some  of  them  have  been  decidedly  successfbl 
in  this  vocation.  It  consists  in  the  exchange  of  articles  of 
American  or  European  manufacture  for  the  natural  products 
of  the  country,  of  winch  palm-oil,  cam-wood,  and  ivory  are 
the  principal  articles.  Cam -wood  is  a  rich  dye-wood,  and  is 
brought  to  Monrovia  on  the  shoulders  of  the  natives  from  a 
great  distance*  It  is  worthj  in  the  European  and  American 
markets,  from  sixty  to  eighty  dollars  per  ton.  The  ivory  of 
this  region  does  not  foiTn  an  important  item  of  commerce. 
Palm-oil  is  the  main  article  of  export,  and  is  procured  along 
the  sea-coast  between  Monrovia  and  Cape  Palmas.  The  Li- 
berian  merchants  own  a  number  of  small  vessels,  built  by 
themselves,  and  varying  in  size  from  ten  or  fifteen  to  forty 
or  fifty  tons.  These  are  navigated  by  the  Liberians  sailors, 
and  are  constantly  engaged  in  bringing  palm-oil  to  Monrovia, 
from  whence  it  is  again  shipped  in  foreign  vessels  for  Liver- 
pool or  New  York.  I  made  inquiiy,  during  a  short  sojourn 
at  this  place  in  1852,  on  my  way  to  this  country,  about  the 
amount  of  property  owned  by  the  wealthier  merchants  of 
Monrovia,  and  learned  that  there  were  foQr  or  five  who  were 
worth  from  $15,000  to  $20,000,  a  larger  number  who  owned 
property  to  the  amount  of  $10,000,  and  perhaps  twelve  or  fif- 
teen who  were  worth  as  much  as  $5000.  The  property  of 
some  of  these  may  have  increased  materially  since  that  time. 

The  settlers  along  the  banks  of  the  St.  Paul  have  given 
more  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  They  raise 
sweet  potatoes,  cassava,  and  plantains,  for  their  own  use,  and 
tdm  supply  the  Monrovia  market  with  the  same-  Ground 
nuts  and  arrow-root  are  also  cultivated,  but  to  a  very  limit- 
ed extent*      A  few  individuals  have  eidtivated  the  sujiar- 
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le  witli  Buccess^  and  have  manufactured  a  conBiderable 
lantity  of  exceEent  stigar  and  tDolassefiL  Some  attention 
been  given  to  the  cultivation  of  the  coffee'tree.  It  grows 
cimautljj  and  bears  most  abuiidantlj.  The  flavor  of  the 
)ffee  is  as  fine  os  miy  in  the  world,  and  if  the  Liberians 
mid  give  the  attention  to  it  that  they  ought,  it  would 
)bably  be  as  highly  esteemed  as  any  other  in  the  world. 
It  is  easily  cultivated,  and  requires  little  or  no  outlay  of 
capitalj  and  we  are  surprised  thiit  it  has  not  already  become 
an  article  of  export  The  want  of  disposition  to  cultivate 
the  soil  is,  perhaps,  the  most  discouri^ng  feature  in  the 
aspects  of  Liberia.  Mercantile  pursuits  arc  folio wetl  with 
and  energy,  but  comparatively  few  arc  'wdlhng  to  till 
le  ground  for  the  means  of  subsistence  * 
The  consequence  is,  that  the  comnumity  are  still  depend- 
it  upon  this  eouutiy,  and  the  industry  of  the  aborigines 
jund  them,  for  the  prineipal  part  of  their  provisions.  We 
rere  glad  to  learn,  however,  that  there  has  been  some  im- 
jrovement  in  this  respect  within  a  few  years  pa,*^t,  and  every 
taken  in  this  direction  is  preparing  the  way  for  still 
greater  improvemont.  An  uiisuceessful  attempt,  was  fniido 
a  few  years  since  to  introduce  tlio  growth  of  cotton ;  Imt 
the  failure,  we  appi-chend,  was  owing  to  its  having  Ijeon 
planted  at  the  wrong  mtmon  of  the  year,  so  us  to  rlpt^n  In 
the  midst  of  the  heaviest  rains.  On  the  (UM  t-ouKt,  ni>d 
still  farther  to  the  south,  experiment.'*  havn  been  iiiiulo  whh*h 
show  that  it  can  l>e  cultivattid  m  Hflvantn[?eouNly  Iti  Wimti^ru 
Africa  as  in  any  other  part  of  the  world 

A  stranger,  in  hiH  early  intiTctiiirMi  witli  Lihtirinnw,  wimiM 
be  likely  to  meet  with  traitw  of  characiwr  Ui  which  ht^  wmiM 
justly  take  exception,  'J'hii  air  of  m^ir-HuflU'hmcy#  i^gofWn, 
and  absurd  pretfrnfiouH  whidi  Im^  wrmhl  now  an^l  (hni  en- 
counter, would  1h!  UiHtiy4tiHijl  njoujilu  fiiit  hf*  %\itu\t\  tn*s-  11 1 - 
tie  of  tins  amon^  thcf  mow  nm\imitkhUi  immI  Iiit4illij;;(tnt  aiwi^tiff. 
On  the  other  handi  he  would  ba  iurfirincul  by  tlia  intelUgtiriuei 
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lomxUno^  independence,  and  honorable  beadng  of  thoee  witli 
whom  liQ  would  bo  brought  in  daily  intercourse:  and  this 
must  be  ascribed^  in  a  very  great  measure,  to  their  preaent 
circum stances*  Here  thej  have  a  feeling  of  national  pdde; 
Uiey  have  beon  called  to  the  cEierdsa  of  the  rights  and  priv- 
llc^ee  of  freemen  and  citizen  a ;  they  are  not  oFcrahadowed 
by  a  rooro  powerful  race,  and  they  have  incentives  to  hon- 
omblo  eompetitioo  which  they  could  never  have  had  if  they 
had  i^mained  in  the  United  States, 

AtU'r  the  mo$t  niature  consideration  which  it  has  been  in 
our  power  to  give  the  subject,  we  see  no  r^son  why  Liberia 
amy  not,  in  the  course  of  time,  take  a  respectable  stand  among 
the  civiliJEOd  ni*tians  of  the  earth*  On  this  subject  we  are  free 
to  confess  thai  we  entertain  more  hopeful  views  than  we  did 
in  the  earher  period  of  oor  acqua^tance  with  the  cotmtry* 

It  will  retjuire  time,  however,  and  other  infiuenoes,  la 
brii^  atonl  any  very  important  results  The  materia!  oot 
of  wlttch  tbfl  nation  u  to  be  built  up«  must  be  emea^ix^d 
and  fflfioed  heAre  it  can  be  made  available  in  the  constmc- 
tlon  of  a  happ»y  §xd  pennaneBt  government  The  people 
musl  have  Eiorat»  religions,  and  educational  training;  and 
while  thi^  am  be  accomplished  imly  hy  a  alow  procesB^  li 
aa  «qnallj  true  that  it  can  be  dt^^ne  nowheiis  s&  adnuii^- 
fsomdy  a^  on  the  &o\X  whkh  is  to  be  their  fatni«  boaieB.  la 
workiiig  ool  the  great  proyem  of  their  future  destiny  ite 
tSbmmm  ought  Ml  to  be  left  whoUj  to  ih 
Wliilo  ll>m»  M«  m^vy^k  awK^  tbK  iiT  i 
hem  of  dbaim^^  cum^  to  stistain  tksiieires  aziy  wlMn^ 
liw  grai*  BUI  of  theav  It  am  wH  be  dawi,  ■»  to^  weak 
(a  li^tHflbHid  toa  iDDSflttOBa  of  oazvazi^^a 
wiib  wbidk  tibfy  masi  be  sumNUMM  m  ihmr  new  h 
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Western  Europe,  and  the  constant  intercourse  wlfieh  the^y 
have  had  with  the  commercial  world. 

The  misaionaiy  Bocieties  of  this  countiy,  in  their  efforts 
to  promote  the  cause  of  education  and  religion  among  the 
Liberians,  are  doing  a  work  of  indispenBable  importance  to 
the  welfare  of  the  people.  It  may  be  regarded  as  a  provi- 
dential circumstance,  too,  that  these  societies,  in  consequence 
of  the  unheal  thineas  of  the  climate,  which  renders  it  imprac- 
ticable to  employ  a  large  number  of  white  laborers,  are  un- 
der the  necessity  of  using  the  agency  of  coloretl  men  chiefly 
in  carrying  on  this  work.  These  we  do  not  regard  as  yet 
qualified  to  take  the  principal  management  of  missionary 
affah's*  They  may,  however,  under  proper  auperintendetice, 
render  important  aid,  and  ultimately  the  work  may  be  in- 
trusted entirely  to  their  hands. 

Important,  however,  as  the  labors  of  thene  colored  men 
are  to  the  great  objects  eonteniplated  by  the  missionaiy  so- 
cieties, there  is  one  sense  in  which  the  employment  of  so 
many  of  them  is  a  serious  detriment  to  the  temporal  wel- 
fare of  the  community.  The  withdrawal  of  forty  or  fifty 
of  the  most  substantial  men  from  agricultural  and  other 
secular  pursuits  must  be  seriously  felt  in  the  infancy  of 
the  natiou.  HerCj  then^  are  two  very  important  interests  in 
conflict,  and  how  they  are  to  be  reconciled  it  is  not  easy  to 
determine.  Perhaps  if  fewer  were  employed  in  the  mission- 
ary work,  and  thoae  were  required  to  devote  themselves  moi^ 
exclusively  and  heartily  to  their  special  calling,  the  desired 
object  might  be  attained  without  injury  to  the  general  wel- 
fare of  the  country.  We  think  it  very  unfortunate  that  col- 
ored ministers  and  missionaries  should  consider  themselves  un- 
der the  necessity  of  combining  with  their  appropriate  calling 
those  of  the  politician,  the  legislator,  and  t!ie  lawyer,  li" 
the  plan  we  have  suggested  were  carried  into  effect,  then  no 
plea  of  necessity  could  be  urged  in  justification  of  this  anom- 
alous and  very  objecttonal  practice. 
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AjiotRer  thing  against  wtdcb  it  behooves  these  missionary 
societies  to  be  guarded,  is  that  of  doing  too  mudi  for  the 
Liberiansj  in  the  way  of  proTidiog  gratuitoua  education  and 
preaching.  We  regard  it  aa  one  of  tlie  chief  failings  of  the 
Liberiansj  and  one  of  the  moat  serious  hinderances  to  their 
improvement,  that  they  are  too  willing  to  be  taken  care  of* 
They  have  no  self-supporting  schools ;  very  little  hfla  been 
done  to  support  the  Gospel  among  tbemsolvea ;  and  there  is 
a  disposition  to  look  to  the  missionary  societies  to  do  every 
thing  of  the  kind  for  them ;  and  the  Booner  they  ai'c  tau^M 
to  depend  npon  themselves  the  better. 

Another  object  which  ought  to  be  kept  constantly  before 
the  minds  of  those  who  feel  fm  interest  in  the  general  welfare 
of  the  country  iSj  that  the  moral  and  rdigiotis  improvement 
of  the  natives  should  be  cared  for  as  well  as  that  of  the 
Liberians*  If  one  class  is  educated  and  improved  to  the 
neglect  of  the  other^  then  the  neglected  one  must  be  doomed 
to  the  task  of  drawing  water  and  hewing  wood  all  the  days 
of  their  life ;  and  their  fate  must  be  that  of  all  other  barbar- 
OQB  tribes  who  have  been  brought  in  contact  with  civilized 
men  without  the  intervention  of  the  Grospel. 

The  directors  of  the  colonization  enterprise,  we  tbink^  have 
erred  in  directing  their  efforts  too  exclusively  to  the  one  ob- 
ject of  transporting  emigrants  to  Liberia.  Many  n^ard  the 
number  actually  sent  out  as  the  true,  if  not  the  only,  test  of 
the  prosperity  of  the  enterprise.  But  this  is  a  serious  mis- 
take, and  if  adhered  to  much  longer^  may  prove  the  ruin  of 
the  cause.  It  requires  something  more  than  mere  numbers 
to  constittite  a  thrifty  and  flourishing  commonwealth.  On 
Iho  other  handj  an  undue  accumulation  of  idleness,  improvi- 
dence^  and  vice,  such  as  wo  old  be  Ukely  to  accnie  from 
thrusting  large  numbers  of  these  people  indiscriminately  into 
1  he  bosom  of  this  infant  republic,  would  certauily  result  in 
its  entire  overthrow.  Virtue^  intelligence,  and  sound  piety, 
must  keep  pace  with  the  growth  and  extension  of  the  enter- 
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prise,  and  theee  require  time  and  culture  to  brin^  them  to 
ma.tui-it;y.  Besides  whicbj  it  is  a  matt^  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance that  something  should  be  done  to  improvo  the 
country  and  muk&  it  attractive  to  emf grants-  If  the  pe- 
cuniary resources  of  the  Society  were  devoted  maiidj  to  in- 
ternal iiaproveraonts  for  five  or  six  years  to  come,  esy>eciaUy 
in  erecting  comfortable  receptacles  for  newly-arrived  emi- 
grants j  in  establishing  eaw-milbj  introducing  draught  ani- 
mab,  and  constructing  good  roads,  very  little  else  would  be 
needed  to  induce  colored  persons  to  emigrate,  and  no  doubt 
qtiite  m  fast  as  it  would  be  compatible  with  the  interest  of 
the  community  to  receive  them- 

Another  great  drawback  to  the  prosperity  of  Liberia  is 
the  undoubted  unheal thiness  of  the  climate,  which j  however, 
it  is  thought]  ia  confined  to  the  immediate  sea-coast  region. 
The  process  of  acclimation  must  be  passed  through  even 
by  colored  persons,  and  for  tUe  first  six  months  it  is  quite 
as  trying  to  them  as  it  is  to  whites.  The  only  difference  be- 
tween the  two  is  J  that  one  may,  after  a  certain  time,  become 
inured  to  the  climate,  while  the  other  can  scarcely  ever  be- 
come so.  During  the  process  of  acclimatioii,  which  is  vei^ 
variable  in  duration,  the  emigrant  is  apt  to  become  very 
much  discouraged,  and  wishes  himself  back  in  the  land  of 
bondage.  And  it  is  not  surprising  that  be  should.  To  com- 
mence life  anew  in  these  trying  circunistances,  without  health 
or  pecuniary  resources,  requires  more  buoyancy  and  perse- 
veranee  than  the  generality  of  them  possess.  Under  the 
deep  discouragement  engendered  by  such  circumstances  many 
have  returned  to  tliis  country,  mid  done  more  harm  to  the 
entcarprise  than  all  ita  other  enemies  put  together.  We  are 
glad  to  learn  that  a  scheme  is  on  foot  to  form  a  health  sta- 
tion some  distance  from  the  sea-coast,  to  which  emigrants 
may  be  taken  without  tarrying  more  thaji  a  single  night  b 
the  unhcaltliy  district*  The  idea  is  an  important  one,  and 
it  desei*ves,  to  say  the  least,  a  fedr  trial.     The  measure  wiU 
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be  attended  with  some  difficulty,  and  it  is  not  abaolutely  cer- 
tain that  a  healthy  district  can  be  fouod  within  fifty  or  sixty 
miles  of  the  sea-coast ;  but  the  object  ib  one  of  great j  if  not 
indispensablej  importance  to  the  Buccess  of  the  whole  enter- 
prise, and  no  time  should  be  spared  in  bringing  the  matter 
to  a  practical  iMue 

But  the  great  object  which  the  libenans  and  the  friendB 
of  colonization  in  this  country  ought  to  aim  t6  effect  jnet 
nowj  lA  the  union  of  the  Republic  of  Liberia  and  the  British 
colonies  of  Sierra  Leone  and  Gambia  under  one  independent 
govemm^it.  This  measure  is  one  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance to  both  parties,  and  without  it  we  do  not  see  how  either 
can  ever  rise  to  respectability  among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
By  this  arrangement  they  would  acquire  a  frontier  sea-coast 
of  more  than  eight  hundred  miles,  which  would  furnish  am- 
ple territory  for  aU  the  emigrants  that  would  go  there,  either 
from  this  country  or  from  the  West  Indies,  for  a  century  to 
come,  and  that  without  crowding  or  necesBarOy  disturbing 
the  aboriginal  population.  Ey  the  same  arr^igement  they 
would  secure  at  least  three  excellent  sea-ports,  one  large- 
sized  na\igable  river,  and  at  least  half  a  dozen  smaller  ones, 
that  would  afford  the  means  of  much  internal  commeroe. 
To  the  Liberians  this  would  be  a  most  weighty  considera- 
tionj  especially  as  they  have  not  along  the  whole  of  their 
present  sea-coast  a  single  harbor*  In  the  course  of  time,  if 
llie  ck^^i^mstances  of  the  case  seemed  to  require  itj  an  ar- 
rangement might  be  eflfected  with  the  French  government  by 
which  their  sea-coast  line  might  be  extended  to  the  Senegal. 

This  proposed  expansion  would  give  importance  and  dig- 
nity to  the  whole  enterprise,  and  would  thus  command  the 
respect  of  the  free  colored  man  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  It 
would  multiply  the  nucleuses  for  the  formation  of  civilized 
settlenients,  which  would  gradually  extend  themselves,  and 
ultimately  make  their  influence  felt  over  the  whole  country. 
Jf  the  c^use  of  education  and  religion  is  promoted  among  the 
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aborigines  at  the  same  time,  these  eettlemeuts  would  receive 
as  important  and  as  mpid  accessions  fi'om  t!iis  sourco  as 
horn  the  foreign  immigration.  The  intei-mingliDg  of  these 
varied  elements  would  be  of  great  value  to  all  parties.  The 
Liberiaos  have  cej*tain  elements  of  civilization  that  wonld  be 
of  great  importance  to  the  British  colonists;  and  the  colo- 
jiists,  on  the  other  hand,  have  certain  traits  of  character  that 
the  Liberians  might  borrow  with  great  benefit*  For  a  time 
it  might  be  important  for  the  governments  of  Great  Britain 
:md  tho  Ifnit*^  States  to  exercise  a  kind  of  joint  protectorate 
over  this  confederate  govermnent ;  and  tMs  might  be  done 
without  interfering  with  their  internal  affairs,  or  hindering 
in  the  slightest  degree  the  developmeot  of  tlic  colored  man*8 
powers  of  flelf-govemment.  Perhaps  the  most  difficult  task 
would  be  to  induce  these  two  governments  to  enter  into  any 
such  arrangement.  And  yet  it  would  be  easy  to  show  that 
both  countries  have  a  deep  interest  in  such  a  measure. 

Every  day's  esqierience  is  furnishing  new  proof  that  the 
United  States  is  not  the  country  for  the  free  man  of  color- 
His  improvement  here,  in  the  highej  sense  of  that  term, 
amounts  almost  to  an  impossibility.  The  feeling,  prejudice, 
or  whatever  it  may  be  that  prevente  it,  in  its  origin  and  ef- 
fects may  be  wrongs  but  still  it  is  there,  and  it  b  alike  pre- 
poBteroua  and  absui-d  to  contend  with  it.  The  energies  of  the 
colored  man  had  better  be  devoted  to  a  higher  and  more  at- 
tainable object.  And  this  conviction ,  we  have  no  doubt,  will 
ultimately  fix  as  strongly  upon  their  own  minds,  as  it  does 
upon  the  minds  of  the  great  mass  of  white  men  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  When  this  becomes  the  case,  they  will  probably 
turn  their  eyes  to  AHca  as  their  home.  The  people  of  the 
United  States,  when  they  come  to  look  at  the  subject  in  its 
proper  light,  will  feel  an  interest  in  the  removal  of  the  free 
colored  people  to  Africa,  not  only  on  the  score  of  kind  feeling 
and  humanity,  but  of  commercial  interest.  T\m  resource  of 
Africa  have  as  yet  s^carcdj  begun  tg  be  develoi>ed.     The 
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mnltipliGation  of  settlements  of  dyilized  men  along  the  west-' 
em  coast  would  give  a  new  impulse  to  this  commerce,  and  no 
naticm  in  the  world  would  have  a  greater  interest  in  it  than 
our  own. 

The  British  government  ought  to  be  equally  interested  in 
consummating  the  proposed  arrangement.  The  object  for 
which  Sierra  Leon^  has  been  so  loi^  sustained  is  in  a  great 
measure  superseded.  In  its  present  condition  it  is  little  else 
than  a  tax  to  the  parent  country.  But  under  the  circimi- 
stances  that  have  been  suggested,  it  would  soon  become  self- 
sustaining.  In  the  proposed  enlargement  a  more  extensive 
market  would  be  opened  to  her  manufacturers.  But  the 
great  object  with  the  British  government  undoubtedly  would 
be  the  culture  of  cotton,  with  which  the  American  colored 
emigrants  are  acquainted.  Where  could  England  find  a 
more  convenient  or  more  promising  field  for  the  culture  of 
this  staple  which  has  become  so  indispensable  to  her  prosper- 
ityas  a  nation  t  This  consideration  alone,  we  should  think, 
would  be  sufficient  to  induce  her  to  lend  her  aid  in  remov- 
ing the  fi^e  colored  people  fix)m  this  country  to  Afiica. 
Perhaps  in  no  other  way  can  she  more  effectually  promote 
her  own  interest,  or  make  amends  for  the  leading  part  she 
once  took  in  tearing  their  forefathers  from  the  land  of  their 
nativity.- 
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CHAPTER  U. 


BlERltA  LJ^ONEu 

Tte  Boundaries* — Origin. — Reverses. — Three  iQca^eive  Immlgmtions. 
— ^Dcstmjed  by  a  Freticli  Man-of-war.— Its  Population* — Introduce 
tion  of  Kecaptjvea.^-Tho  Labors  of  the  ChnrcJi  and  Wesley  an  MU- 
sionaiy  Societies. — Improvement  made, — Dr,  I'ergason^a  Descrip- 
tion of  the  native  PopuLntion  ip  Sierra  Leone. 

SiEHRA  Leone  is  a  mountainous  peninsula  twenty-five  or 
thii'ty  miles  long  from  north  to  south,  and  something  less 
than  this  in  breudth.  On  the  west  and  south  it  borders  on 
the  Atlantic,  and  on  the  north  and  cast  it  is  botmded  by  the 
river  and  hay  of  Sierra  Leone,  The  mountain  range  form- 
ing the  backbone  of  the  peninsula  varies  in  height  from  two 
to  three  thousand  feet,  and  slopes  gradually  to  the  ocean  on 
the  west^  and  the  Sierra  Leone  Biver  on  the  e^kst.  Its  out- 
lines are  hold,  and  the  landscape- view  on  either  side  is  rich 
and  imposing-  Free-town,  the  capital  of  the  colony,  is  sit- 
uated on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  and  is  surrounded  on 
the  west  by  a  magnificent  amphitheatre  of  hilLi  and  mount- 
ains. The  slopes  of  the  mountain,  which  are  now  partially 
cleared  of  the  original  forest  growth ^  are  dotted  in  every 
direction  by  neat  little  villages  of  recaptivesj  and,  taken  al- 
togetiierj  there  is  no  place  on  the  whole  coast  which  presents 
more  striking  proofe  of  civiliasation  and  real  thrift  than  Sierra 
Leone, 

The  chrcumstances  which  led  to  the  establishment  of  this 
colony  are  pretty  generally  known^  and  we  shallj  therefore, 
restrict  ourselves  to  a  few  general  facts  in  connection  witli 
its  origin  and  subsequent  history. 

During  the  war  of  the  Eevolution  a  large  number  of 
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Waeks,  chiefly  runaway  Blaves^  ranged  tbemselvca  under  the 
British  banner-  At  the  close  of  the  war  a  large  number  of 
these  betook  themselves  to  Nova  Scotia  with  the  view  o£ 
making  that  their  future  home;  while  others  foLowed  the 
arm  J,  to  which  they  had  been  attached,  to  London,  It  was 
soon  ascertained  that  the  climate  of  Nova  Scotia  was  too 
severe  for  those  who  had  gone  there ;  and  those  who  fol- 
lowed the  army  to  London,  when  that  was  disbanded j  found 
themselves  in  a  strange  land^  without  iriends  and  without 
the  means  of  subsistence.  In  a  short  time  they  were  re- 
duced to  the  most  abject  want  and  poverty ;  and  it  was  in 
view  of  their  pitiable  condition  that  Dr.  Sraeathraan  and 
Granville  Sharp  brought  forward  the  plan  of  colonizing 
them  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  They  were  aided  in  tliis 
measure  by  the  Government,  The  first  expedition  left  En- 
gland in  1787,  and  consisted  of  four  hundred  blacks  and 
about  sixty  whitesj  most  of  whom  were  women  of  the  most 
debased  character.  Strange  materials  with  which  to  lay 
the  foundation  of  what  was  intended  to  be  a  Christian 
colony ! 

On  their  arrival  at  Sierra  lieoue  a  tract  of  land  of  twenty- 
miles  square  was  purchased  from  the  natives  of  the  country, 
and  they  immediately  commenced  a  settlement  along  the 
banks  of  the  river-  In  less  than  a  year  their  number  was 
reduced  more  than  one  half,  owing,  in  some  measure,  to  the 
unheal thiness  of  the  climate,  but  more  perhaps  to  their  own 
irregularities-  Two  years  afterward  they  were  attacked  by 
a  combination  of  natives,  and  had  nigh  been  exterminated. 

About  this  time  the  "  Sierra  Leone  Company"  was  formed 
to  take  charge  of  the  enterprise.  Among  its  directors  were 
enrolled  the  venerable  names  of  Wilberforce,  ClarksoUj 
Thornton,  and  Granville  Shaqi.  The  first  agent  sent  out 
by  the  Company  to  look  after  this  infant  csolony  found  the 
number  of  settlers  reduc€<l  to  about  sixty- 

In  1791  upward  of  eleven  hundred  colored  emigrants  were 
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taken  from  Nova  Scotia  to  Sierra  Leone,  About  the  same 
time  as  many  as  a  hundred  whites  embarked  in  England  for 
the  sanie  place.  Some  of  these  went  out  in  the  employment 
of  the  Company,  while  others  were  engaged  in  commercial 
speculations  on  theh*  own  accounts  This  large  accession 
placed  the  enterprise  upon  a  broader  foundation,  and  the 
colony  began  to  assume  the  appearance  of  prosperity  and 
independence,  Ahout  tliis  time,  however,  they  were  visited 
by  a  Fr*!nch  man-of-war  which  stripped  them  of  all  their 
property  and  reduced  them  to  the  greatest  extremity.  In 
the  course  of  a  few  years  they  recovo'ed  from  these  losses, 
and  re-established  themselves  once  more  upon  a  good  foun- 
dation. In  1708  it  is  said  that  Free-town  had  attained  to 
the  dimensions  of  a  full-grown  town.  Its  streets  were  laid 
out  with  regularity,  and  it  contained  more  than  three  hun- 
dred comfortable  dwelling-houses.  About  the  same  time  the 
colony  WQB  farther  reinforced  by  the  ai*rival  of  more  than 
five  liundreil  Maroons  from  the  Inland  of  Jamaica.  These 
Maj'fjons  were  no  better  in  character  than  the  original  found- 
ers of  the  colony,  and  no  little  disorder  arose  from  mixing 
up  such  dbcordant  elements. 

These  were  the  only  emigrations  of  any  consequence  that 
ever  joined  the  colony  of  Sierra  Leone  fi-ora  the  Western 
hemisphere.  Its  future  accessions,  aa  we  sball  see  presently, 
came  from  a  diflcront  quarter. 

In  1807  the  slave-trade  was  declared  piracy  by  the  British 
Government,  and  a  squadron  was  stationed  on  the  coast  for 
tl\e  purpose  of  suppressing  it.  About  the  same  time  tho 
colony  of  Sierra  Leone  was  transferred  to  the  Government, 
and  has  ever  since  been  regarded  as  a  Crown  colony. 

The  slaves  taken  by  the  British  cruisers  on  the  high  seas 
have  always  been  taken  to  this  colony  and  discharged  there ; 
and  this  has  been  the  main  source  of  its  increase  of  popula- 
lation  from  that  time. 

When  the  colony  was  transferred  to  the  Government  in 
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1807 J  its  population  was  less  than  2000,  almost  all  of  whom 
were  from  Nova  Scotia  or  fi-oni  the  West  Indi^.  In  the 
course  of  four  years  it  was  doubled  *  In  1820  it  had  in- 
creased to  mora  than  12jOOO.  In  1833  it  amounted  to  very 
nearly  30,000.  Two  yeara  afterward  (1835)  to  35,000-  In 
1844  it  was  40j000,  In  1853  it  amounted  to  more  than 
60,000,  Frcc-towin,  the  capital,  is  siud  to  have  a  popula- 
tion of  nearly  17,000. 

It  will  readily  he  imagined  that  the  original  American 
colored  population  of  this  colony  is,  in  a  great  measure,  lost 
sight  of  in  this  disproportionably  large  native  population ; 
and  this  is  reallj  the  case.  The  former  class  re^rd  them- 
selves as  the  ilitf.  of  the  community,  and  affect  great  con* 
tempt  for  their  more  unsophisticated  brethren*  But  the 
greater  industry,  economy,  and  management  of  the  native 
population  places  them  decidedly  in  the  ascendant ;  and,  in 
the  course  of  time,  the  American  element,  no  doubt,  will  be 
lost  sight  of  altogether. 

We  liavc  in  the  present  condition  of  this  colony,  regarding 
it  as  made  up  chieHy  of  the  aboriginal  element,  one  of  the 
best  illustrations  to  be  found  any  where,  not  only  of  the 
capacity  of  the  negro  for  a  high  degree  of  civilisation,  but 
likewise  of  the  value  of  Christian  missions  in  developing 
those  capabilities. 

This  population  has  been  placed  by  the  providence  of  God 
just  in  that  position  which  seems  best  adapted  to  its  im- 
provement and  elevation. 

In  the  first  place,  these  people  were  suddenly  severed  frgm 
all  the  scenes  and  associations  of  superstition  in  which  they 
had  been  brought  np.  They  were  placed  in  new  and  unfa- 
miliar circumstances,  with  little  to  remind  them  of  what 
they  had  been  accustomed  to  in  their  earlier  life.  They 
were  compelled  to  mingle  freely  with  others  of  diverse  views 
and  feelings.  Life  had  to  be  begun  over  again,  and  a  differ^ 
ent  style  of  living,  as  well  as  a  new  mode  of  labor,  had  to 
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he  adopted  in  order  to  obtain  the  tneans  of  snbsietence, 
TUey  were  placod  under  Ihc  control  ^nd  guardianship  of  a 
wise  and  humaoe  government.  Had  thejr  been  thrown  to- 
gether and  left  to  tliemselveSj  nothing  but  di  Border,  confn-  ' 
sion,  and  starvation  would  have  followed*  But  the  reios  of 
government  were  held  by  steadier  bands ;  all  the  civil  offices 
were  fiUcd  by  men  competent  to  the  discharge  of  their  du- 
ties ;  and  for  a  good  many  years  the  commDree  of  the  place 
wa.**  conducted  by  white  men,  who  were  furnishing  an  ex- 
ample of  the  manner  in  whiek  it  could  be  managed  to  the 
greatest  advaDtage. 

But  al  I  tbi  B  of  i  tj^elf  could  have  been  of  no  aTail*  A  heathen 
people  are  not  to  be  lured  into  the  arts  and  usages  of  civili;;ed 
life  by  the  mere  exhibition  of  these  things.  Before  they  can 
make  any  upward  pTOgresa  their  moral  and  intellectual  na- 
ture must  be  called  into  life — mmt  be  cultivated  and  devel- 
.  oped.  Thii  want  was  provided  for  by  the  Church  and  Wes^ 
leyan  Missionary  Societies  fi-om  the  veiy  earliest  periods  of 
the  colony.  The  same  was  done  to  some  considerable  ex- 
tent by  the  Government  also-  Schools  were  established, 
and  almost  the  whole  of  the  youthfid  populal^on  were  gath- 
ered into  them  J  and  received  a  thorough  training  both  moral 
and  intellectual.  At  the  same  time  the  Gospel  was  faith- 
fully and  earnestly  preached^  and  its  influence  was  soon  seen 
in  elevating  the  character  of  the  people  generally.  Every 
year  the  standard  of  intelligence,  morality,  and  industry  has 
been  raised  until  these  people  have  attained  to  a  position  of 
unquestionable  respectability  and  civilization. 

The  foreign  control  and  supervision,  which  was  so  nec- 
essary in  the  emiier  penods  of  their  hiatoryj  is  now  being 
superseded.  Most  of  the  civil  offices  are  filled  by  persons 
from  among  themselves,  or  by  educated  colored  men  from 
the  British  West  Indies.  The  commerce  of  the  country, 
which  at  first  was  almost  wholly  engrossed  by  white  men,  is 
rapidly  passing  into  the  bands  of  educated  recaptive^  who 
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manage  it  with  remarkable  efficiency.  The  soil  is  culttTated, 
and  themm^ket  of  Free- town  k  well  supplied  both  with  meat 
and  vegetables.  Many  of  these  recuptivea  have  amassed 
handsome  little  fortunes,  and  live  in  dreumstances  of  great 
respectability  and  comfort* 

Equally  as  much  progreiis  hins  been  made  in  mental  and 
moral  improvement  It  would  be  diificult  to  find  laager  or 
better  managed  schools  any  where  than  in  Sierra  Leone, 
One  high  school  b  maintained,  in  which  there  are  children 
of  recaptives,  whose  parents  pay  as  much  as  sixty  dollars  for 
their  tuitiouj  when  those  parents  themselves,  not  more  than 
twenty-five  years  ago,  were  set  down  at  Sierra  Leone  penny- 
lefis  and  ntiked  savages.  At  the  same  time  there  is  a  eol- 
legiate  institution  hcre^  established  by  the  Church  Mission- 
Hiy  Society,  in  which  there  iire  fifteen  or  twenty  young  men 
f^tudying  Latin^  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  most  of  the  higher 
brtinches  of  Iho  natural  sciences.  Many  of  th&  educated 
colonists  are  engaged  as  teachers,  some  of  them  ore  preach- 
ers of  decided  respectability,  and  there  are  native  raerchanta 
in  Sierra  Leone  whose  credit  with  mercantile  houses  in  Lon- 
don is  good  any  time  for  three  or  four  thousand  pounds 
sterling. 

Baring  a  short  visit  which  I  made  tcr  this  place  in  18^52, 
on  my  way  to  this  country,  there  were  as  many  as  fifteen 
vessels  lying  at  anchor  in  the  harbor,  of  wliich  twelve  were 
there  for  the  purpose  of  trade. 

Now  when  we  take  into  account  the  circumstances  under 
which  this  colony  was  founded^  the  materiida  of  which  it  was 
composed,  the  reverses  which  it  has  experienced  from  time 
to  time,  and  compare  all  these  with  the  actual  improve- 
ment which  has  been  made,  it  may  be  seriously  questioned 
whether  any  other  community  in  the  world  have  ever  made 
more  rapid  strides  in  the  march  of  improvement.  It  is  true 
that  the  circumstances  in  which  they  were  placed  were  de- 
cidetlly  favorable  to  this  result,  but  this  does  not  detract  one 
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iota  Irom  their  capacity  for  improyement.  There  is  another 
fact  connected  with  the  state  and  prospects  of  this  colony 
that  should  not  he  oyerlooked.  We  refer  to  its  influence 
npon  the  conntiy  at  large.  The  native  population  of  Sierra 
Leone  is  composed  of  companies  of  persons  from  almost  every 
district  in  Western  and  Central  Africa.  These  people,  hav- 
ing received  an  education  and  aceumulated  a  Uttle  property, 
are  beginning  to  return  to  their  native  conntrjj  and  many 
of  them  with  the  view  of  carrying  with  them  the  blessing  of 
Christianity  and  civilization.  It  was  in  this  way,  to  some 
considerable  extent  at  least*  that  the  foundation  was  laid  for 
the  spread  of  Christianity  in  Yoruba*  Similar  expeditions 
are  feeling  their  way  back  to  other  portions  of  tJie  continent, 
and  no  one  can  tell  to  how  great  an  extent  the  slave-trjide, 
the  hane  of  Africa j  may  be  overruled  in  the  providence  of 
Qod  to  her  highest  good. 

We  shall  conclude  this  chapter  by  an  extract  from  the  ac- 
count which  Dr.  Ferguson  gave  of  the  native  popnlation  of 
Sieira  Leone  twelve  or  fourteen  years  ago.  Dr.  Ferguson 
himself  was  a  colored  manj  and  was  the  governor  of  the  col- 
ony when  he  wrote  this  account.  Since  then  these  people 
have  made  as  nmeh  progress  in  wealth  and  civilization  sa 
they  had  done  previously  to  that  period. 

"  1,  Those  most  recently  arrived  are  to  be  found  occupy- 
ing mud  houses  and  sraaU  patches  of  ground  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  one  or  other  of  the  villages  (the  villages  are  about 
twenty  in  number,  placed  in  different  parts  of  the  colony, 
grouped  into  thi^ee  classes  or  districts;  namely,  mountain, 
river  J  and  sea  districts).  The  majority  remain  in  their  loca- 
tions as  agricultTirists ;  but  several  go  to  reside  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Free-town,  looking  out'for  work  as  laborers,  farai- 
servants,  servants  to  carry  wood  and  water,  grooms,  house- 
servants,  etc, ;  others  cultivate  vegetables,  rear  pm 
pi^j  and  supply  eggs  for  the  Sierra  Leone  mB 
numbers  are  fcuind  offering  for  ealo  in  the  pab^ 
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elsewhere  a  TASt  qimntitj  of  cooked  edible  substariceft— nee, 
com,  and  cassava  cakea ;  heterogeneous  compounds  of  rice 
and  corn-flour,  jams,  cassaYa,  palm-oO,  pepper,  pie<!«*  of 
beef,  miicila^inona  vegetiLbles,  etc.,  etc*,  under  names  quite 
unintetligible  to  a  stranger,  such  a^  aagedee^  ahiUa^  ahakirmf^ 
cabonOj  etc.,  etc.,  qries  which  are  shouted  along  the  streets 
of  Free-town  from  mom  till  night,  Tliese,  the  lowest  grade 
of  liberated  AfricanSj  are  a  hai*mless  and  well-dispoaed  peo- 
ple; there  is  no  poverty  among  them,  nor  begging;  their 
habits  are  frngal  find  industrious ;  their  anxiety  to  possess 
money  is  remarkable ;  but  their  energies  are  allowed  to  run 
riot  and  be  wasted  from  the  want  of  knowledge  requisite  to 
direct  them  into  proper  channels. 

**  2,  Persona  of  grade  higher  than  those  last  described  are 
to  be  found  occupying  frame  houses;  they  drive  a  petty 
trade  in  the  nuirketj  where  they  expose  for  sale  nailSj  fish- 
liooks,  door- hinges,  tape,  thread,  ribbons,  needles,  pins,  etc. 
jVIanj  of  this  grade  also  look  out  for  the  arrival  of  canoes 
from  the  countiy  laden  with  oranges,  kolas,  sheep,  bullocks, 
fowls,  rice,  etc,,  purchase  the  whole  cjirgo  at  once  at  the 
water^side,  and  derive  considerable  profit  from  selling  such 
articles  by  retail  in  the  market  and  over  the  town.  Many 
of  this  grade  are  also  occupied  in  curing  and  diying  fish,  an 
article  which  always  sells  well  in  the  market,  and  is  in  great 
request  by  people  at  a  distance  from  the  water-side,  and  in 
the  interior  of  the  country.  A  vast  number  of  this  grade 
are  tailom,  straw-hat  makei^,  shoemakers,  cobblers,  black- 
smiths, carpenters,  masons,  etc.  Bespectable  men  of  this 
grade  meet  with  ready  mercantile  credits  amounting  from 
h£20  to  £60  ;  and  the  class  is  very  numerous, 

*'  3,  Persons  of  grade  higher  than  that  last  mentioned  are 
found  occupying  frame  liouses  reared  on  a  stone  foundation 
of  from  six  to  ten  feet  in  height*  These  houses  are  very 
comfortable ;  they  are  painted  outside  and  in ;  have  piazzas 
in  front  and  rear,  and  many  of  them  all  round ;  a  consider- 
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able  sprinkling  of  niaho«;anj  fumittire  of  European  work- 
manship is  to  be  found  in  tliem  j  several  Woks  ai'e  to  be  seen 
4jing  aboutj  chietiy  of  a  religious  cbai^cterj  and  a  general 
lair  of  domestic  comfort  pervades  the  whole,  which,  perhiips, 
I  jnore  than  anj  thing  elee^  bears  evidence  of  the  advanced 
I  ^tate  of  iniclligence  at  which  thej  have  arrived-     This  grade 
nearly  altogether  occupied  in  shop-keeping,  hawking,  and 
other  mercantile  pursuits.     At  sales  of  pri^e  goods,  pnblic 
i  auctions,  and  every  other  place  affording  a  probabiiitj  of 
cheap  bargains  J  they  are  to  be  seen  in  gi'eat  numbers,  where 
they  club  together  in  numbers  of  from  three  to  si 3^  seven,  or 
more,  to  purchase  large  lots  or  unbroken  bales ;  and  the 
I  scrupulous  honesty  with  which  the  subdi virion  of  the  gooda 
lis  afterward  made,  can  not  be  evidenced  more  thoroughly 
than  in  this,  that^  common  as  such  transactions  are,  they 
^have  never  yet  been  known  to  have  become  the  subject  of 
controveray  or  litigation*     The  principal  streets  of  Free- 
to  wn^  as  well  as  the  approachas  to  the  town,  are  lined  on 
each  side  by  an  almost  continuous  range  of  booths  and  st^ls, 
among  which  idmost  every  article  of  merchandise  is  ottered 
I  for  sale,  and  very  commonly  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  simihir 
I  articles  are  sold  in  the  shops  of  the  merchants^ 

'Two  rates  of  profit  are  recognized  in  the  mercantile 
transactions  of  the  European  merchants;  namely,  a  whole- 
sale and  retail  profitj  the  ibrmer  varying  from  thirty  to  fifty 
per  cent.,  the  latter  fTOra  fifty  to  one  hundred  per  cent.  The 
working  of  the  retail  trade  in  the  hands  of  Europeans  re- 
quiri^  a  considerable  outlay  in  the  shape  of  shop-rent^  shop- 
keepers* and  clerks'  wages,  etc.  The  liberated  Africans  were 
not  slow  in  observing  nor  in  seizing  on  the  advantages  which 
their  peculiar  position  held  out  for  tHe  successfiil  prosecution 
of  the  retail  trade, 

*'  Clubbing  together,  as  before  observed,  and  holding  ready 
I  money  in  their  hands,  the  merchants  are  naturally  anxious 
to  execute  for  them  considerable  orders  on  ^nch  unexeeption- 
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able  terms  of  payment ;  wHle,  on  the  other  hand,  the  liber- 
ated Africans  J  seeing  clearly  their  advantage,  insist  most  per* 
tinaciouBly  on  the  lowest  possible  per-centage  of  wholesale 
profit, 

"  Having  thns  become  possessed  of  the  goods  at  the  lowest 
possible  ready-money  rate,  their  subsequent  transactions  are 
not  clogged  with  the  expense  of  shop'rents,  shopkeepers'  and 
clerks*  wages  and  subsistence,  etc,  etc.,  expenses  unavoidable 
to  Europeans.  They  are  therefore  enabled  at  once  to  und*3r- 
sell  the  European  retail  merchants,  and  to  secure  a  handsome 
profit  to  themselves,  a  consummation  the  more  easily  at- 
tained, aided  as  it  is  by  the  extreme  simplicity  and  abtitemi- 
ousness  of  their  mode  of  living,  which  contrast  so  favorably 
for  them  with  the  expensive  and  almost  necessary  luxuries 
of  European  life.  Many  of  this  grade  possess  large  Ciuaoes, 
Yfiih  which  they  trade  in  the  upper  paits  of  the  river,  aJong 
shore,  and  in  the  neighboring  rivers,  bringing  down  ric^ 
pahoa-oil,  cam-wood,  ivoiy,  hideSj  etCj  etc.,  in  exchange  for 
Britisb  manufactures.  They  are  all  in  e^sy  circumstances, 
readily  obtaining  mercantile  credits  from  £60  to  £200.  Per- 
sons of  this  and  the  grade  next  to  be  mentioned,  evince  great 
anxiety  to  become  possessed  of  houses  and  lots  ia  old  Free* 
town.  These  lots  are  desirable  because  of  their  proximity 
to  the  market-place  and  the  great  thoroughfares,  and  also  for 
the  superior  advantages  which  they  aiford  for  the  establish- 
ment  of  their  darling  object — ^a  retail  store.'  Property  of 
this  description  has  of  late  years  become  much  eulianced  in 
value,  and  its  value  is  BtiU  increasing,  solely  from  the  annu- 
ally-increasing numbers  and  prosperity  of  this  and  the  next 
grade.  The  town  lota  origin  aUy  granted  to  the  Nova  Seo- 
tian  settlers  and  the  Maroons  are,  year  after  year,  being  of- 
fered for  sale  by  public  auction,  and  in  every  case  liberated 
AlHeans  are  the  purchasers.  A  striking  instance  of  their  de- 
sire to  possess  property  of  this  description^  and  of  its  increase 
ing  value,  came  under  my  immediate  notice  a  few  mouths  ago* 
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^^The  gentlemen  of  the  Cburek  Miaaionaiy  Society  having 
been  for  some  time  looking  about  in  quest  of  a  lot  on  wMch 
to  €irect  a  new  chape  1^  a  lot  suitable  for  the  purpose  was  at 
length  offered  for  sale  by  public  auction ;  and  at  a  meeting  of 
the  society 8  local  committee j  it  wai?  resolved,  in  order  to  se- 
cure the  purchase  of  the  property  in  question,  to  offer  as  high 
as  jECO.  The  dergyraan  delegated  for  this  purpoacj  at  my 
r^zommendatiou^  resolved,  on  Ms  own  responsibility,  to  offer, 
if  neceBsaiyj  as  high  as  £70 ;  hut,  to  the  surpme  and  morti- 
fication of  119  all,  the  lot  was  knocked  down  at  upward  of 
£90,  and  a  libemted  A&ican  was  the  purchaser-  Ho  stated 
•  very  kindly  that  if  he  had  known  the  society  were  desirous 
'  of  purchasing  the  lot  he  would  not  have  opposed  them ;  be 
nevertheless  manifested  no  desire  of  transferring  to  them  the 
purchase,  and  even  refused  an  advance  of  £10  ou  his  bar* 
gam. 

**  4^  Persons  of  the  highest  grade  of  liberated  Africans  oc- 
cupy comfortable  two-story  stone  hotisaSj  inclosed  all  rouud 
with  spacious  piass^as*  These  bouses  are  then-  own  proper- 
ty, and  are  built  from  the  proceeds  of  their  own  industty. 
Li  several  of  them  are  to  he  s^n  maliogany  chairs,  tables, 
soias^  and  four*post  betlsteadsj  pler-glasseSj  floor-cloths,  and 
Other  articles  indicative  of  domestic  comfort  and  accumula- 
ting wealth, 

"  Persons  of  this  grade,  like  those  last  described,  are  almost 
wholly  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits*  Their  transactions, 
however,  ai'e  of  greater  magnitude  and  value,  and  their  busi- 
ness m  carried  on  with  an  external  appearance  of  respoctahil- 
ity  conunensurate  with  their  superior  pecuniary  meims:  thus, 
instead  of  exposing  their  wares  for  sale  in  booths  or  stalls  1^ 
the  wayside,  they  are  to  be  found  in  neatly  fitted  up  shops 
on  tlie  gi-ound  floors  of  thcii"  stone  dwelling-houses. 

*'Many  individual  members  of  this  grade  have  realised 
}  very  considerable  sums  of  money — simis  which,  to  a  person 
not  cogniseant  of  the  fact,  would  appear  to  be  incredible- 
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From  the  studied  manner  in  which  individuals  conceal  their 
pecuniary  circumstances  firom  the  world j  it  is  difficult  to  ob- 
tain a  correct  knowledge  of  the  wealth  of  the  class  genemlly^ 
Tho  devices  to  which  they  have  recourse  in  conducting  a 
bai^ain  are  often  exceedingly  ingeniouBj  and  to  be  reputed 
rich  might  materially  interfere  with  their  success  on  such 
occasions.  There  is  nothing  more  common  than  to  hear  a 
plea  of  poverty  set  up,  and  most  pertinaciously  m*ged  in 
extenuation  of  the  terms  of  a  purchase  by  persons  whose 
outward  condition,  comfortahle,  well 'furnished  houses^  and 
large  mercantile  credits,  indicate  any  thing  but  poverty. 

*^  There  are  circumstsmces,  however,  the  knowledge  of 
which  they  can  not  conceal,  and  which  go  far  to  exhibit 
pretty  clearly  the  actual  Btate  of  matters ;  such  as — J^Vsf/^, 
the  iacility  with  wliich  they  raise  hirge  sums  of  ^  cash  prompt* 
at  public  auctions.  rSecondii/,  the  winding  up  of  the  eatatea 
of  deceased  pei^ons-  (Peter  Newland,  a  liberated  AMcan, 
died  a  sliort  time  before  I  left  the  colony ,  and  his  estate  rea- 
lized, in  houses  J  merchandise,  and  cash,  upward  of  £1500.) 
Tkirdhf^  the  extent  of  their  mercantile  credits.  I  am  well 
acquainted  with  an  individual  of  this  grade  who  is  much 
courted  and  caressed  by  eveiy  European  merchant  in  the 
colony,  who  has  transactions  in  trade  with  all  of  themj  and 
whose  name,  shortly  before  my  departure  fi-om  the  colony, 
stood  on  the  debtor  side  of  the  books  of  one  of  the  jmncipal 
merchants  to  the  amount  of  £1900,  to  which  sum  it  had 
been  reduced  from  £3000  during  the  preceding  two  months. 
A  highly  respectable  female  has  now,  and  has  tiad  for  sever- 
al years,  the  Government  contract  for  the  supplying  of  fresh 
beef  to  the  troops  m\^  the  naval  squadron ;  and  I  have  not 
heard  that  on  a  single  occasion  there  has  been  cause  of  com- 
plaint for  negligence  or  non-fuUilhnent  of  the  terms  of  the  con* 
tract,  J^^onrthh/^  many  of  them  at  the  present  moment  have 
their  children  being  educated  in  England  at  their  own  ex- 
pense,    Tliere  is  at  Sierra  Leone  a  yery  fine  regiment  of  co-* 
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loDial  militia,  more  than  eight-tenths  of  which  are  liberated 
A&icans.  The  amount  of  property  which  they  have  acquired 
is  ample  guarantee  for  their  loyalty,  should  that  ever  be 
called  in  question.  They  turn  out  with  great  alacrity  and 
cheerfulness  on  all  occasions  for  periodical  drill.  But,  per- 
haps, the  most  interesting  point  of  view  in  which  the  liber- 
ated Africans  are  to  be  seen,  and  that  which  will  render  their 
moral  condition  most  intelligible  to  those  at  a  distance,  is 
when  they  sit  at  the  Quarter  Sessions  as  petty,  grand,  and 
special  jurors.  They  constitute  a  considerable  part  of  the 
jury  at  every  session,  and  I  have  repeatedly  heard  the  high- 
est legal  authority  in  the  colony  express  his  satisfeiction  with 
their  decisions." 
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CHAPTER  IIL 

THE    8LAVE-TBADB. 

[The  following  article  was  written  and  published  in  England  a  few 
years  since,  with  the  view  of  counteracting  efforts  that  were  then  be- 
ing made  to  withdraw  the  British  squadron  from  the  coast  of  Africa, 
under  the  allegation  that  nothing  had  been  effected  in  the  way  of 
putting  an  end  to  the  slave-trade.  It  comprises  aU  the  information 
on  the  subject  that  the  general  reader  will  care  to  have,  and  we  let  it 
appear  now  in  its  original  dress.  The  writer  has  the  satisfaction  to 
know  that  the  article  contributed  essentially  to  bring  about  a  change 
in  the  mind  of  the  British  public,  and  most  of  his  suggestions  were 
adopted  by  the  Government,  and  resulted  in  putting  a  decided  check 
to  the  traffic.  Occasional  cargoes  of  slaves  are  still  carried  off  from 
that  coast,  especially  since  the  partial  withdrawal  of  the  British  squad- 
ron on  account  of  the  Eastern  War ;  but  the  system  by  which  it  was 
so  extensively  carried  on  in  former  times  has  been  broken  up ;  and 
we  do  not  see  how  it  can  ever  again  be  restored  to  its  former  ascend- 
ency.] 

There  is  scarcely  any  topic  of  greater  interest  before  the 
British  public  at  the  present  time,  than  the  question  of  the 
continuance  or  withdrawal  of  the  squadron  from  the  coast 
of  Africa.  The  Committee  appointed  by  Parliament  have 
reported  in  favor  of  its  discontinuance ;  but  the  spirit  with 
which  t^^  subject  has  since  been  discussed,  both  in  and  out 
of  Parliament,  shows  that  there  is  any  thing  but  unanimity 
of  sentiment  in  relation  to  the  report.  The  public  mind  is 
fortunately  awake  to  the  importance  of  the  subject;  and 
whatever  may  be  the  final  disposal  of  it,  one  thing  is  certain, 
the  welfare  of  Africa  is  deeply  involved!  In  view  of  this 
state  of  things,  the  experience  and  observations  of  one  who 
has  Hved  on  the  coast  of  Africa  nearly  twenty  years,  who 
has  watched  the  operations  of  the  British  squadron  all  that 
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timo  with  the  UvelieBt  interest,  and  who  is  in  no  wa^  tram- 
tuelod  by  any  party  views  that  e:xiBt  in  England^  may  not  be 
unacceptable,  or  entirely  imavailing,  in  the  present  cri^. 

If  it  be  true  that  the  efiforts  of  the  squadron  to  suppress 
the  slave-trade  have  heen  a  failure ;  that  no  good  or  import- 
ant object  has  been  effected  after  so  proti*acted  a  struggle 
with  this  monstrous  evil ;  then  it  is  but  the  dictate  of  com* 
luon  sense  that  it  should  be  recalled,  and,  of  course,  the 
sooner  the  better. 

But  ifj  on  the  contrary,  the  experiment  has  not  proved  to 
be  a  failure;  if  as  much  real  good  has  been  achieved  as  could 
reasonably  have  been  expected  under  existing  circimistaiicea ; 
and  if  the  continuance  of  the  same  measures  for  a  while  lon- 
ger (with  such  alterations  and  improvements^  of  course,  as 
experience  may  suggeat)  promises  to  accompEsh  all  that  was 
anticipated  by  the  origitiators  of  the  enterprise,  or  could  now 
reasonably  be  demanded  by  the  friends  of  AiHcaj  then  the 
responsibility  of  those  who  advise  its  withdrawal  is  no  trifling 
matter. 

In  settling  the  question  whether  there  has  been  a  fiiilum 
or  not  J  we  must  inquire  what  was  the  object  proposed  by 
those  who  were  instrumental,  in  the  first  in  stance  j  in  getting 
a  squadron  stationed  on  the  coast,  and  the  means  by  which 
thej  expected  to  effect  that  object. 

Those  who  will  take  the  pains  to  read  what  was  written, 
as  well  as  the  speeches  which  were  deUvered  in  Parhament, 
about  the  time  referred  to,  wiH  find  that  the  question  orig- 
inally rested  on  a  much  narrower  basis  than  it  does  at  pres- 
ent. It  did  not  then,  as  it  has  since,  involve  the  subject  of 
emancipation  in  the  West  IndieSj  the  question  of  free  and 
slave-grown  sugar,  and  various  other  minor  topics  which 
have  grown  out  of  these* 

Whatever  importance  these  collateral  topics  may  possess 
in  themselves,  they  had  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  plans 
of  those  who  originated  the  undertaking  under  consideration. 
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The  main  object  of  the  enlerpriae  was  the  relief  of  AiHecL 
It  was  thought  to  be  but  an  act  of  justice  and  humanity^  on 
the  part  of  Great  Britain  toward  Africa,  to  put  an  end  to  a 
tratBc  which  not  only  filled  the  latter  country  with  perpetual 
strife  and  blcKwJshedj  but  effectually  closed  every  avenue  to 
her  improvement  and  civilization.  The  share  which  the 
people  of  Great  Britain  have  taken  in  promoting  this  nefa- 
lioQs  trade  made  it  obligatory  upon  her  to  do  eomething  to 
redress  these  wrongs ;  while  her  prominence  among  the  great 
ChriBtian  nations  of  the  earth  made  it  entirely  proper  that 
she  should  bo  the  pioneer  in  rescuing  Africa  &om  this  teiri^ 
^.ble  scourge.  ^ 

It  was  not  supposed  that  this  traflic  would  be  entirely  and 
forever  broken  up  by  the  mere  temporary  restraints  that 
►  eould  be  imposed  upon  at  by  the  presence  of  the  equadron  | 
'  much  less  \vb&  it  expected  that  the  operadons  of  the  squad- 
ron on  the  coast  would  exert  any  direct  or  eiRcient  influence 
in  promoting  civilization  among  the  people  whom  they  might 
shield  from  this  evil.  But  it  was  hoped  that,  by  keeping  it 
in  check  for  a  time,  Christianity  and  civilization  would  have 
an  opportunity  to  put  forth  their  influence,  and  raise  the 
aborigines  to  a  position  of  improvement  from  which  there 
could  be  no  danger  of  relapsing  into  their  former  degrada- 
tion. These  were  the  views  of  the  distinguished  philanthro- 
pists who  first  enlisted  the  sympathies  of  the  nation  in  the 
undertaking.  And  so  long  as  public  attention  was  confined 
to  this  simple  original  object,  the  expense  of  the  enterprise 
was  cheerfully  borne,  and  there  was  no  want  of  exultation 
at  the  success  which  from  time  to  time  crowned  the  efibrts 
of  the  squadron  in  this  diMcult  and  somewhat  perilous 
service* 

Having  made  these  preliminary  explanations,  we  are  now 
prepared  to  show  why  this  enterprise  can  not  he  regarded  as 
a  lailure.  And  the  emotion  which  predominates  in  our 
mmdj  since  taking  up  our  pen  to  write,  is  that  of  surprise 
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that  the  results  of  this  enterprise  should  be  so  little  under- 
stood in  England ;  and,  abo^e  all^  that  so  many  of  the  offi- 
cers of  the  squadron  J  who  have  themselves  been  engaged  in 
this  service,  should  have  no  higher  appreciation  of  tbeir  own 
success.  The  views  of  the  latter,  however  (those  of  them, 
at  least,  who  have  but  little  faith  in  the  success  of  the  enter- 
prise), may  be  accounted  for  in  part  by  the  fact  that  they 
have  seldom  been  stationed  on  the  coiist  for  a  longer  period 
than  two  year?,  and,  of  course,  have  not  had  the  advantage, 
from  personal  observation,  of  comparing  the  present  state  of 
things  on  the  coast  with  what  it  was  fifteen  or  twenty  years 
ago.  Many,  too,  have  been  induced  to  renounce  all  confi- 
dence in  the  scheme,  from  the  fact  that  they  were  placed  in 
command  of  vessels  that  were  utterly  unfit  for  this  kind  of 
service,  and  were  doomed,  without  any  fault  of  their  own,  to 
find  their  most  vigorous  and  praiaeworthy  efforts  terminate 
only  in  disappointment. 

Notwithstanding  the  objections  from  this  source,  we  pro- 
pose to  show  that  the  squadron  has  been  operating  against 
the  slave-trade,  directly  and  indirectly,  in  a  most  effectual 
way ;  and  wo  rely  upon  facts  to  sustain  us  in  this  position, 
which  can  neither  be  gainsay ed  nor  denied. 

Previous  to  the  period  when  this  traffic  was  declared  to  be 
illegal  by  the  British  Parliament  and  the  Govci-nment  of  the 
United  States,  it  was  carried  on  very  much  in  the  same  way 
as  lawful  trade  is  at  the  present  time.  Vessels  which  came 
out  for  slaves  "ran  the  coast  down"  (to  use  the  parlance  of 
the  couutiy),  touching  at  all  the  principal  native  settlements, 
and  purchasing  such  slaves  as  were  offered  for  sale,  until 
their  cargoes  were  completed.  In  some  cases  whole  cargoes 
were  collected  by  kidnapping  the  natives  who  came  off  in 
their  canoes  to  trade,  and  sometimes  by  capturing  other  alave- 
vesaels  that  had  completed  their  cargoes,  and  were  ready  to 
sail,  but  had  not  the  means  of  self-defense.  Besides,  there 
were  a  few  points  along  the  coast  occupied  by  the  British, 
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as  well  as  other  European  GovemmentBj  intended  to  facilU 
tate  the  Bame  trade.  In  thk  way  the  whole  coast j  from  Sen- 
egal to  Benguela,  was,  more  or  lefis^  irolnntarily  or  involun- 
taiilyj  implicated  in  it*  When  the  trade  became  illegal, 
however,  it  was  banished  from  most  of  the  European  settle- 
ments s  and  the  Spaniards,  Forluguesej  and  others,  who  de- 
termined to  persist  in  it,  notwithstanding  its  illegality,  had 
to  adopt  a  new  mode  of  operation,  lliey  could  no  longer 
perform  their  usual  voyages  along  the  coast  without  multi- 
plying the  chances  of  being  seized  as  prizes,  and  having  their 
property  confiscated.  It  became  necessary,  therefore,  to  erect 
barracoons  on  those  parts  of  the  coast  w^here  slaves  could  bo 
collected  with  the  greatest  ease  and  in  tbe  largest  numbers ; 
and  at  the  appointed  time  the  vessels  returned  and  took  away 
these  slaves  without  being  detained  on  the  coast  more  than 
twenty-four  hours,  and  in  some  cases  only  a  single  night. 
The  points  thus  occupied  at  one  time  couid  not  have  been 
less  than  forty  or  fifty*  Tbe  English  have  never  had  any 
treaties  with  the  Spanish,  Portuguese,  or  Brazilian  Govern- 
ments that  wouid  authorize  them  to  destroy  these  barracoons. 
Hence  they  have  been  compelled  to  do  what  they  could  by 
guarding  the  coast  and  seizing  slave-vessels  in  the  vicinity 
of  these  barracoons.  But  as  the  number  of  the  places  oc* 
cupied  by  the  slave-trade  greatly  e3;ceeded  the  number  of 
cruisers  employed  to  watch  them,  and  were  seldom  less  than 
fifty  or  a  hundred  miles  apart,  it  will  i-eadily  be  seen  that 
the  cruisers  had  a  difficult  task  to  perform,  and  the  frequent 
escape  of  slavers  was  inevitable.  At  the  same  time  the 
profits  of  the  trade  were  so  great  that  the  escape  of  a  single 
slaver  would  cover  the  loss  of  three  captures. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  disadvantages^  such  have  been 
the  diligence  and  activity  of  the  officers  of  the  squadron,  that 
they  have  forced  this  trade  out  of  more  than  three-fourths 
of  the  strongholds  which  it  once  occupied*  Let  any  one 
open  the  map  of  Africa  and  ascertain  the  places  where  slaves 
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are  now  collected  and  shipped,  and  compare  the  number  with 
what  it  was  twenty  or  twenty-five  years  agOj  and  it  can  not 
result  in  any  thing  short  of  profound  surprise. 

From  Senegal,  near  the  borders  of  the  Great  Desertj  to 
Cape  Lopez,  a  few  miles  south  of  the  equator,  a  distance 
coastwise  of  something  like  2500  miles,  there  is  now,  with 
the  exception  of  three  factories  on  what  is  called  the  Slave 
Coast,  no  trade  in  slaves  whatever.  In  factj  the  trade,  with 
the  exceptions  just  made,  is  now  confined  to  what  is  called 
the  Congo  country,  in  wliicb  there  arc  not  more  than  eight 
or  ten  points  where  slaves  are  collected,  and  irom  which  they 
are  shipped.*  If  we  add  to  these  the  three  above  mentioned, 
we  have  J  on  the  whole  coast,  not  more  than  twelve  or  four- 
teen J  whereas  there  were,  even  within  the  knowledge  of  the 
writer,  nearly  four  times  this  number.  We  scarcely  know 
how  such  results  have  been  overlookedj  and  yet  these  are 
facts  that  can  not  be  denied.  More  than  2000  miles  of  sea- 
coast j  and  that  forming  the  frontier  of  the  best  a! id  fairest 
portions  of  the  African  continent,  has  been  relieved  from  this 
unparalleled  scourge  j  and  perhaps  more  than  20,000,000  of 
human  beings,  interior  ward,  have  been  restored  to  compara- 
tive peace  and  happiness  by  the  operations  of  the  squadron 
•  along  the  coast.  And  how  has  all  this  been  achieved  1  We 
reply,  by  a  process  in  itself  perfectly  natural,  and  in  exact 
accordance  with  the  expectations  of  those  who  originated 
the  enterprise.  Take^  as  an  illustration,  the  history  of  the 
slave-trade  in  the  Bight  of  Biafra*      All  who  have  investi- 

*  It  is  possible  chat  there  is  a  little  of  this  tmde  near  the  Bio  Pon- 
go«  a^^  Bissaos,  to  tJie  north  of  Sierra.  Leone ;  bai;^  if  any  at  all,  it  ii 
veiy  insignificant. 

[The  doubt  here  expressed  by  Mr,  Wibon  is  set  at  rest  by  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  the  lost  report  of  the  Mixed  Commission  Coyn- 
at  Sierra  Leone  r  "Not  n  aingk  cargo  of  slaves  has  been  taken  away 
from  an^  part  of  the  coast  between  Sierra  Leone  and  Senegal  in  1841^." 
— Appendix  to  *•  Lords*  Report,  I860,"  p*  195.  Thi*  fafmct  of  coaat  in- 
clnde«  the  pUees  aliove  specified. — Ed.] 
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gated  the  subject  know  that  the  rivers  Benin,  Bonnyj  Bruise, 
Kalabar^  and  Kameruns  were  onee  the  chief  Beats  of  this 
trade.  It  is  through  these  rivers  that  the  Niger  dischai^es 
itaelf  into  the  ocean ;  and  as  the  factories  near  the  motitbs 
of  these  difterent  branches  had  great  faetlity  of  acceaa  to 
tlie  heart  of  Africa,  it  is  probable  that  the  traffic  was  car- 
ried on  more  vigorously  here  than  any  where  else  on  the 
coast  But  at  present  there  is  none  of  it  This  part  of  the 
coast  having  been  subjected  for  several  successive  years  to  a 
virtual  blockade,  not  only  did  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese 
iind  themselves  under  the  necessity  of  relinquishing  it,  but, 
at  the  same  time,  the  natives  saw  that  they  could  derive  a 
larger  and  more  certain  pro&t  from  lawful  commercej  and 
consequently  turned  their  attention  to  the  manufacture  of 
palm-oil.  The  number  of  vessels  now  engaged  in  carrying 
on  a  lawful  trade  in  these  rivers  is  between  forty  and  iifty ; 
and  80  decided  are  the  advantages  reaped  by  the  natives  fronL 
this  change  in  their  commercial  affairs^  it  is  not  believed  that 
tiiey  would  ever  revert  to  it  agidn,  even  if  all  outward  re- 
straints were  taken  away* 

Now  while  we  do  not  expect  the  truth  of  these  statements 
to  be  called  into  questiooj  we  anticipate  that  some  exceptions 
will  be  taken  as  to  the  amount  of  real  good  that  has  been 
effected,  as  wcU  as  to  the  Hharc  of  credit  whii^h  we  have  as- 
signed to  the  British  squadron  in  connection  with  the  above- 
mentioned  results.  It  will  be  said,  perhaps,  that  in  forcing 
the  eJave- trade  out  of  so  many  of  its  strongholds,  important 
aid  has  been  derived  from  the  English  Cblonies  and  the  Li- 
berian  settlements ;  and  that  in  relation  to  other  parts  of  the 
coast,  where  no  such  aid  has  been  available,  although  the 
slave-trade  has  been  shut  up  to  fewer  points,  the  only  con- 
sequence is^  that  it  is  carried  on  more  vigorously  at  these, 
and  that  the  number  of  slaves  still  exported  is  as  great  as  it 
Bver  was^ 

In  relation  to  the  first  of  these  objections  we  would  re- 
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mark,  that  while  it  is  nnquestionablj  troe  that  iinpoTtatit 
aid  has  been  derived  Irom  these  settlements  in  breaking  up 
slave-factories  in  their  immediate  vicinity,  it  is  equally  true 
that  they  could  have  no  such,  aid  had  it  not  been  for  the 
countenance  and  support  which  tbej  received  from  the  En- 
ghsh  and  other  men-of-wai'  on  the  cos^t ;  and  for  the  simple 
raason  that  none  of  these  settlements,  nor  all  of  them  to- 
gether j  have  BuMdent  naval  force  to  contend  with  a  single 
armed  slaAcr.  If  they  have  it  in  their  power  to  destroy  any 
barracoons  that  may  be  established  in  their  immediate  neigb- 
borhood,  by  marching  a  land  force  against  themj  their  ene- 
mies^ if  not  intimidated  by  the  pre.&ence  of  so  many  men-of- 
war,  could  at  any  time  take  ample  revenge  by  destroying 
what  little  commerce  they  have,  if  they  did  not  put  in  im- 
minent peril  the  most  promising  settlements  on  the  coast. 

In  relation  to  the  other  objectiouj  that  there  has  been  no 
material  diminution  of  the  number  of  alavcs?  exported  from 
the  coagtj  we  have  more  than  our  doubts.  The  time  has 
been  when  tolerably  accurate  statistics  might  be  collected  on 
this  subiect,  hut  we  do  not  see  how  this  can  be  done  at  pres- 
ent. There  is  no  one  on  the  coast  of  Africa  who  can  furnish 
any  thing  like  accurate  information ;  and  as  moat  of  the 
slaves  which  reach  Brazil  are  smuggled  into  places  where 
there  is  the  least  likelihood  of  their  being  detected,  we  doubt 
whether  there  is  any  one  there  that  can  furnish  information 
upon  which  more  reliance  can  be  placed*  It  is  the  policy 
of  those  engaged  in  this  traffic  to  maKe  an  ex^gerated  iin- 
pressiouj  for  they  hope  to  put  an  end  to  the  efforts  of  the 
squadron  by  convincing  the  English  nation  of  the  hopeless- 
ness of  the  undertakings  Our  own  impression  is,  that  the 
number  of  slaves  erported  has  vastly  diminished,  perhaps  in 
a  ratio  very  nearly  proportioned  to  the  extent  of  sea-coast 
which  it  has  lost.  It  is  utterly  incredible  that  the  number 
of  slaves  now  concentrated  at  a  dozen  or  fourteen  points  can 
be  compared  with  what  it  was  when  the  whole  coast  was 
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taxed  for  this  purpose ;  and  it  is  equally  improbable  that 
the  number  of  slave- vessels  whicb  escape  aow'  can  be  coni- 
pared  with  what  they  were  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  when 
there  were  fewer  cruisers  on  the  coast.  But  even  if  this 
were  not  the  case^  still  it  must  be  obvious  to  every  mam  of 
reflection  that  ^cry  great  progress  must  have  been  mad© 
toward  its  entire  extirpation,  by  reducing  it  to  such  nar- 
row limite;  and  any  special  symptomg  of  life  and  energy 
which  it  may  put  forth  just  now  can  not,  to  the  experi- 
enced eye,  be  regarded  in  any  other  light  than  the  desperate 
struggl<s  of  a  mined  cause*  A  very  laige  proportion  of  the 
country  has  already  been  delivered  from  its  clutches,  and, 
as  will  be  shown  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  article,  it 
will  be  very  difficult j  if  not  impossible,  for  that  trade  to  re- 
instate itself  in  places  where  it  hafl  once  lost  Its  power  and 
influence. 

The  task  of  managing  it,  too,  along  a  line  of  sea-coast  of 
not  more  than  three  liundred  miles  must  be  easy  compared 
with  what  it  was  when  as  niany  thousand  miles  of  coast  had 
to  be  guarded.  Let  a  few  improvements  be  adopted  in  the 
operations  of  the  squadron  on  the  coast,  and  we  see  no  good 
reason  why  this  trafiic  may  not  be  brought  to  a  speedy  and 
effectual  end. 

Thus  far  we  have  confined  our  remarks  to  the  direct  ia- 
flnence  of  the  squadron  in  breaking  up  the  slave-trade. 

We  propose  now  to  show  that  it  has  been  operating  still 
more  efficiently  in  an  'indirect  way ;  and  under  this  head  we 
would  specify  the  influence  it  has  exerted  in  promoting  law- 
ful commerce,  the  countenance  and  protection  it  has  extend- 
ed to  the  European  settlements  and  the  American  Colonics 
on  the  coast  J  and  especially  the  indirect  aid  it  has  afforded 
to  the  cause  of  Christian  mission Sp  In  these  different  ways 
fthe  British  squadron  has  done  morej  perhaps,  to  emancipate 
Africa  from  the  thraldom  of  the  foreign  slave-trade,  than  by 
all  other  methods  pot  together.     Without  this  all  the  prize* 
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sbips  tbat  have  been  taken,  and  all  the  treaties  that  have 
been  former],  whether  with  the  chiefs  of  Africa  or  with  the 
different  Governments  of  Europe,  would  have  been  compar* 
atively  worthless.  It  should  be  borne  in  mindj  too,  that  all 
the  indirect  good  secured  in  these  vanous  ways  was  distinctly 
anticipated,  and  did  in  fact  constitute  an  essential  part  of  the 
enterprise  as  it  existed  in  the  minds  of  those  who  project* 
ed  it. 

Lawful  commerce  (and  by  this  term  we  mean  trade  in  the 
natural  products  of  the  country  in  opposition  to  the  slave- 
trade)  owes  its  existence  almost  entirely  to  the  presence  and 
influence  of  the  British  squadron.  Previous  to  the  period 
when  a  check  was  given  to  the  slave^tradej  the  lawful  com- 
merce of  Western  Africa  consisted  of  small  quantities  of  gold- 
dust,  ivory,  and  beeswax,  chiefly  from  the  Gold  Coast  and 
Seneganibia,  and  did  not  amount  annually^  it  is  presumed,  to 
more  than  £20,000*  The  insigniiicance  of  this  ti'adcj  how- 
ever, did  not  arise  from  any  poverty  in  the  natural  resources 
of  the  country  at  that  time,  for  they  were  as  considerable 
then  as  they  are  now,  but  to  the  influence  of  the  slave-trade. 
During  the  prevalence  of  this  trafiic,  the  African  seaa  w^ere 
almost  wholly  given  np  to  piracy.  No  vessel  could  carry  on 
lawful  commerce  without  the  constant  liability  of  being  plun- 
dered* If  these  vessels  w^ere  armed  for  self-defcn&e,  as  was 
attempted  in  some  few  cases,  the  expense  was  so  great  that 
it  consumed  all  the  profits  of  the  voyage. 

Another  thing  that  operated  equally  to  the  disadvantage 
of  lawful  trade  was  the  ffict  that  the  natives  of  the  country 
were  so  mucli  engrossed  in  furnishing  victims  for  the  slave- 
trade  that  they  had  neither  the  time  nor  the  taste  for  the 
tamer  pursuits  of  cutting  dye-wood  or  mannfacturiug  palm- 
oih  Indeed  the  excitement  connected  with  capturing  and 
selling  slaves  was  always  more  congenial  to  savage  natures^ 
and  had  it  not  been  for  the  obstacles  interposed  by  the 
presence  of  the  British  8<tnadron5  we  scarcely  r  their 
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attention  could  ever  haTo  been  diverted  from  ibis  to  pur- 
guits  so  different  and  30  much  less  congeniaL  to  their  natural 
tastes. 

The  presence  of  so  many  vessels  of  war  has  put  an  effect- 
ual stop  to  all  piracy  on  the  coast;  and  the  impediments 
thrown  in  the  way  of  the  slave-trade  have  left  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  natives  of  the  country  no  other  alternative  than 
to  betake  themselves  to  the  peaceful  pui'suits  of  lawful  com- 
meree^  or  give  up  aU  intercourse  with  the  civilized  world. 
They  chose  the  former,  and  we  have  the  fruits  of  this  ehoice 
in  the  unprecedented  prosperity  of  their  commerce. 

Wc  do  not  pretend  to  give  precise  statistics,  but  suppose 
it  entirely  safe  to  say  that  the  annual  exports  from  Western 
Africa  at  the  present  time  can  not  be  less  than  £2,000,000 ; 
while  there  is  every  reason  to  beUeve  that  it  will  double,  if 
it  does  not  treble,  or  even  quadruple  itself  in  the  next  twen- 
ty years,  if  jt  is  only  protected  until  it  has  struck  its  roots  a 
little  deeper  in  the  soil  of  Africa* 

We  might  bring  together  a  large  number  of  interesting 
facts  to  illustrate  the  very  rapid  growth  of  this  tradcj  but 
must  confine  ourselves  to  a  limited  number  of  tlie  simplest 
atatementfi.  The  island  of  Fernando  Po,  which  is  supposed 
to  contain  about  20,000  aborigind  inhabitants,  had  no  law- 
ful commerce  whatever  twenty  or  twenty-five  years  ago*  A 
small  quantity  of  palm-oil  was  made  for  dom^tic  usOj  but 
not  a  gallon  wm  exported.  At  present  j  ho  weaver,  as  we 
have  learned  from  good  authority,  more  than  two  hundred 
tons  are  annually  exported ;  and  judging  from  the  rate  of 
its  increase  for  the  two  or  three  last  years j  it  will  double  it- 
self in  the  next  five-  We  might  mention  other  places  along 
the  coast,  as  Grand  Cestoa,  Cape  Lahu,  Jack-a- Jacks,  and 
all  the  rivers  of  the  Bight  of  Biafra*  where  the  growth  of 
this  trade  has  been  much  more  rapid,  but  the  particulars  of 
which  are  not  so  well  known  as  the  case  just  nientione<L 
We  might  imve  at  similar  results  by  comparing  the  numbej- 
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of  veFsds  now  engagied  in  lawful  commerce  ^'ith  what  it  wu3 
twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago.  Then  there  wer£  not  more 
than  ttn  or  twelve  on  the  whole  coast;  at  present,  however, 
there  are  more  than  two  hundred,  the  aggregate  tonnage  of 
which  greatly  exceeds  that  of  the  slave-trade  in  the  days  of 
its  most  uninterrupted  prosperity. 

Still,  however,  we  do  not  attach  so  much  importance  to 
this  trade  on  account  of  its  present  value  as  we  do  to  what 
it  is  capable  of  becoming,  and  is  likely  to  becomey  jf  the 
agency  which  called  it  into  existence  is  not  prematurely 
snatched  away.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  palm-oil 
will  J  in  a  few  years,  become  one  of  the  largest  branches  of 
commerce  in  the  whole  world.  It  can  be  produced  to  an 
almost  unlimited  extent,  and  the  demand  for  it  lutherto  has 
always  been  equal  to  the  amount  produced.  Palm-oi!,  how- 
ever, is  only  one  of  a  great  variety  of  other  products  of  the 
country,  equally  as  valuable,  and  capable  of  quite  as  much 
augmentation. 

In  connection  with  such  commercial  results,  present,  past, 
and  prospective,  we  do  not  see  how  the  importance  of  the 
squadron  on  the  coast  of  Airica  can  well  bo  exaggerated. 
Regarded  merely  in  a  seliiBh  point  of  view,  England  will  be 
repaid  (and  that,  perhaps,  at  no  distant  day)  for  every  dol- 
lar she  has  expended  upon  this  enterprisCj  not  only  in  the 
market  she  will  have  created  in  AlHca  for  her  manufactures, 
but  likewise  in  the  immense  amount  of  valuable  products 
that  win  be  brought  to  her  own  sliores  from  that  country* 
But  if  these  results  acquire  importance  in  conneetiou  with 
commercial  enterprise,  how  must  they  appear  when  contem- 
plated in  the  light  of  humanity!  We  can  not  contemplate 
this  sudden  and  wonderful  development  of  commerce  in  any 
other  light  than  as  one  of  those  efficient  agencies  employ<2d 
by  Providence,  not  only  to  raise  up  Africa  from  the  lowest 
depths  of  savagism,  but  to  place  her  on  a  footing  of  respect- 
ability with  the  most  favored  nations  of  the  earth.     And  if 
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this  be  a  sober  inference  from  tho  improvement  already  taken 
place,  who  will  begrudge  the  price  of  her  deliTerance  ? 

Another  object  of  importance  effected  hy  the  squadron  ia 
the  protection  it  has  afforded  to  the  various  European  and 
American  settlements  that  have  been  fonned  along  that  coast. 
Of  these  eight  are  English,  seven  ure  French^  foar  belong  to 
the  Liberian  Kepublscj  two,  are  Dotchj  and  one  belongs  to 
Denmark.  Portugal  has  possession  of  most  of  the  islands^ 
but  has  only  one  settlement  on  the  main  land.  Of  these  set- 
tlements Sierra  Leone  and  Liberia  are  tiie  largest  in  point  of 
population.  The  former  receives  its  accessions  from  tho 
slaves  that  are  recaptured  by  the  British  squadron,  and  con- 
tains a  population  of  G0,000  to  65,000*  The  latter  receives 
its  accessions  by  emigrations  of  free  colored  people  and 
emandpated  slaves  from  the  Ltnited  States,  and  has  a  popu- 
lation of  7000  or  8000,  Liberia  has  rrffcently  assumed  the 
character  of  an  Independent  republic ;  while  Sierra  Leonej 
with  a  population  nearly  ten  times  as  great,  continues  the 
relationsliip  of  a  colony  to  Great  Britain- 
Most  of  the  other  settlements  on  the  coast  are  little  more 
than  fortiHed  stations,  around  which  a  number  of  traders 
have  rallied  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  trade  with  the 
aborigines.  These  settlements,  though  none  of  them  have 
as  yet  acquired  any  very  great  commercial  importance,  are 
nevertheless  so  many  nucleuses  of  civilization,  the  influence  of 
which  is  being  every  day  more  and  more  extended.  There 
are  some  things  connected  with  the  management  of  these  set- 
tlements, s^  well  as  the  manner  in  which  trade  is  conducted, 
that  are  very  prejudicial  to  the  improvement  of  the  natives, 
and  they  ought  to  be  corrected-  Their  influence  upon  th^ 
whole,  however,  is  good,  and  they  are  doubtless  destined  to 
perforin  an  important  part  in  promoting  the  civilization  of 
the  country  generally. 

Natives  are  drawn  from  a  great  distance  in  the  interior  to 
these  settlements  for  the  purpose  of  exchanging  the  produets 
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of  the  country  for  the  manufactures  of  Europe ;  while  the 
traders  themselves  are  employing  a  considerable  cumber  of 
coasting  craft  foi^  the  purpose  of  extending  their  commerce 
along  the  coast  aa  well  as  in  the  interior.  At  many  of  these 
settlementa,  tooj  the  forms  of  law,  m  practiced  by  civilized 
nations,  are  beginning  to  be  introduced,  so  that  the  natives 
who  frequent  them  will  not  only  have  all  the  etiJiiulus  to  in^ 
dustry  which  commerce  furniehea,  but  will  become  familiar 
with  models  of  government,  upon  which  tliey  may  construct 
their  own  as  the  progress  of  society  may  require. 

But  these  settlements,  which  promise  so  much  for  the  fu- 
ture welfare  of  Afrieaj  have  always  hadj  and  still  need,  the 
protection  of  foreign  Governments.  There  are  few,  if  any 
of  them,  that  could  withstand  the  combinations  of  hostile 
natives  that  would  be  fonned  against  themj  especially  wdien 
they  were  instigated  and  supported  by  Spanish  and  Portu- 
guese slave-traders.  Foreign  residents  all  along  the  coast 
are  perfectly  aware  of  this ;  and  there  is  nothing  that  would 
be  more  heartily  deprecated  by  them  than  the  premature 
withdrawal  of  the  squadron-  It  is  not  supposed  that  these 
settlements  vdl\  always  continue  in  this  dependent  condition, 
Some  of  them  are  comparatively  new,  and  have  not  acquired 
sufficient  strength  to  maintain  their  own  rights,  or  to  en- 
force the  principles  of  justice  and  order  among  the  tribes  by 
whom  they  are  surrounded*  Others,  though  much  older, 
sustain  a  new  relationship  to  the  aborigines  in  consequence 
of  having  exchanged  the  trade  in  slaves  for  lawful  commerce ; 
and  although  the  people  generally  are  be^nning  to  appreciate 
the  advantages  of  this,  there  arCj  no  doubt,  evil-minded  per- 
sons among  them  that  would  gladly  unite  in  any  hostile 
measures  that  might  be  set  on  foot  as  soon  as  the  sqtiadron 
was  withdrawn. 

The  time  will  doubtless  come  when  they  will  need  no  such 
aid.  But  those  who  have  allowed  themselves  to  be  persuaded 
Ihat  they  have  already  acquired  sufficient  strength  to  protect 
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themselves,  or  depend  upon  them  to  do  any  thing  effective  in 
putting  down  the  slave-trade  without  the  co-operation  of  the 
squadron,  will  find  out  ere  long  that  they  have  leaned  upon 
a  broken  reed. 

All  that  has  been  said  in  relation  to  the  importance  of  the 
squadron  in  developing  the  commercial  resources  of  the  coun- 
try, and  in  promoting  the  cause  of  civilization,  may  be  ap- 
plied with  equal  force  to  the  countenance  it  has  lent  to  the 
cause  of  missions.  The  writer  is  not  aware  that  the  officers 
of  the  squadron  have  been  in  the  habit  of  regarding  any 
mission  stations  on  the  coast  as  under  their  special  protection ; 
but  the  mutual  good  feeling  that  has  always  existed  between 
them  and  the  missionaries ;  the  readiness  which  they  ever 
have  manifested  to  repress  all  lawless  violence ;  and  especial- 
ly the  peace  and  quiet  which  they  have  restored  to  those 
parts  of  the  coast  where  the  missionaries  are  laboring,  are 
&vors  and  advantages  more  highly  appreciated  than  the  offi- 
cers of  the  squadron  have  any  idea  of. 

At  the  same  time  it  will  readily  be  granted  by  all  those 
who  have  reflected  seriously  on  the  subject,  that  Africa  can 
never  be  restored  to  peace  and  happiness,  or  enjoy  any  high 
degree  of  internal  prosperity,  without  the  aid  of  Christian- 
ity. The  highest  degree  of  civilization  and  commercial  pros- 
perity, even  if  they  could  be  attained  without  her  assistance, 
would  be  but  a  doubtful  boon.  Christianity  is  capable  of 
doing  for  her  what  no  other  agency  ever  can ;  and  the  mis- 
sionary societies,  both  of  England  and  America,  have  address- 
ed themselves  to  the  task  of  giving  her  the  Gospel,  with  a 
degree  of  earnestness  and  energy  which  promises  the  most 
cheering  results.  The  incipient  stages  of  their  efforts  were 
not  without  difficulties  and  discouragements,  arising  chiefly 
from  the  insalubrity  of  the  climate  ;  but  they  have  been  con- 
tinued long  enough,  and  with  sufficient  success,  to  demon- 
strate the  practicability  of  the  undertaking.  To  the  south 
of  Sieita  Leone,  and  between  that  and  the  equator^  that 
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puxt  of  the  coast  where  the  efforts  of  the  squadron  to  put 
down  the  slave-trade  have  been  most  successful ,  there  have 
been  founded,  in  fifteen  or  sixteen  jearsj  as  many  as  twelve 
independent  missions,  at  the  distance  of  100  or  200  miles 
from  each  other,  embracing  three  times  that  number  of  dis- 
tinct stations  along  the  coast,  and  a  still  greater  number  of 
out-stations  interior  ward.  Some  of  these  stations  are  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood  of  the  European  and  American  set^ 
tlements  above  mentioned ;  but  others^  and  the  greater  part 
of  them,  are  far  off  irom  the  abodes  of  civilization.  The 
Gospel  is  statedlj  preached  to  thousands,  and  hundreds  of 
thousands,  not  only  along  the  frontier  regions,  but  far  in  th& 
interior.  More  tlian  10,000  youths  are  now  receiving  a 
Chrbtian  education  in  the  schools  connected  with  tliese  mis- 
sions, and  will,  ere  long,  be  sent  forth  to  spread  the  blessings 
of  education  and  Christianity  far  and  near  among  the  be- 
nighted inhabitants  of  this  land. 

At  the  same  time,  as  many  as  a  dozen  different  dialects 
have  been  studied  and  reduced  to  system,  and  as  many  print- 
ing-presses are  industriously  employed  in  printing  books  in 
these  dialects  for  the  thousands  who  have  been  already  taught 
to  read^  All  this  varied  agency  has  been  put  into  operation 
in  the  last  fifteen  years ;  and  as  every  step  gained  in  this 
work  prepares  the  way  for  more  accelerated  progress,  it  must 
be  seen  at  once  that  Christian  missions  are  destined  to  exert 
a  vast  influence  over  the  future  destinies  of  Africa ;  and  they 
will  therefore  receive,  as  they  certainly  deserve,  the  counte- 
nauce  and  support  of  every  friend  of  humaoity. 

The  line  of  policy  marked  out  for  most  of  these  missions 
is^  that  w^hile  their  main  object  will  be  to  push  their  oper- 
ations toward  the  central  parts  of*the  continent,  where  it  is 
supposed  the  climate  will  be  more  coagemai  to  European 
constitutions,  and  where  the  population  is  greater  and  better 
organized,  they  roust  at  tlie  outset  acquire  a  firm  footing  on 
the  sea-coastt  without  which  it  would  be  imposfuble  to  main- 
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tain  a  lino  of  communication  ynth  the  interior,  or  keep  up 
any  intercourse  with  the  civilized  world. 

As  yet  J  the  missionaries  have  done  little  more  than  pos* 
Bess  themselves  of  the  outposts ;  but,  in  accomplishing  eveu 
this  much,  they  feel  themselves  greyly  indebted  to  what  has 
been  done  by  the  squadron,  and  they  ^dll  feel  the  increased 
importance  of  this  influence  just  in  proportion  as  they  ap- 
proach  those  hirger  and  more  powerful  kingdoms  in  the  in- 
teriorj  where  the  ^igitations  caused  by  the  slave-trade  are 
more  sensibly  felt  than  even  along  the  sea-coast. 

So  long  as  the  African  seas  were  given  up  to  piracy  and 
Ihe  slave-trade,  and  the  aborigines,  in  consequence,  were 
kept  in  constant  excitement  and  warfiire,  it  was  almost  im* 
possible  either  to  have  commenced  or  continued  a  missionary 
station  on  tbc  coast.  And  the  fact  that  there  was  none  any 
where  belweeu  Sierra  Leone  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
previous  to  the  year  1832,  shows  that  it  was  regarded  as 
impracticable.  Christianity  does  not  in'i^oke  the  aid  of  the 
sword;  but  when  she  can  be  shielded  from  the  violence  of 
lawless  men  by  the  intervention  of  '*  the  powers  that  be,''  or 
when  the  providence  of  God  goes  before  and  smoothes  dovm 
the  waves  of  discord  and  stHfe^  she  accepts  it  as  a  grateful 
boon,  and  discharges  her  duty  with  the  greater  alacrity  and 
cheerfulness.  And  while  the  missionaries  cherish  the  con- 
viction that  their  strength  and  reliance  is  in  the  ntiaeen  arm, 
there  is,  nevertheless,  no  class  of  men  on  the  coast  of  Africa 
who  would  regret  the  removal  of  the  squadron  with  moi^ 
heartfelt  sorrow. 

In  all  these  varied  ways  it  does  seem  to  us  that  the  British 
sqnadron  has  rendered  important  service  to  the  cause  of  hu- 
manity. It  has  put  down  piracy  on  the  African  seas ;  has 
restored  peace  and  tranquillity  to  a  line  of  sea-cofliit  of  more 
than  2000  miles ;  has  called  into  exist ^ce  a  large  and  flour- 
ishing commerce,  and,  at  the  same  time,  has  thrown  the 
shield  of  its  protection  over  the  cause  of  Christian  missions, 
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and  all  the  varied  agency  that  has  been  employed  to  promote 
the  cause  of  humanity  and  civilization  among  the  benighted 
inhabitants  of  this  great  continent.  If  these  great  objects 
ai'e  not  worthy  of  British  pliilanthropy,  we  know  not  where 
to  find  those  that  are* 

The  opinion  has  long  been  entertained  by  raany  sincere 
friends  of  Africa  that,  so  long  as  the  demand  for  slaves  in 
Brazil  is  so  great,  it  will  be  impossible  to  break  up  the  slave- 
trade  by  any  forcihle  measures. 

More  recently,  but  from  a  different  aonrcej  we  have  heard 
mi  opinion  gravely  expressed  that  the  most  certain  and  ef- 
fectnal  way  of  breaking  it  up  \vi!l  he  to  let  the  Brazil iani 
have  unlimited  access  to  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  so  glut  their 
own  markets  that  slaves  will  become  comparatively  yalueless. 
We  confess  we  have  never  heard  this  latter  sentiment  avow- 
ed without  feelings  of  mangled  astonishment  and  indignation, 
and  have  scarcely  been  able  to  refrain  from  exclaiming  Ti'ca- 
son  !  as  often  as  we  have  heard  it  uttered.  What  does  it 
amount  to  when  expressed  in  plain  English^  Something 
like  this:  that,  after  toiling  so  long  for  Africa,  we  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  she  is  not  w^orth  contending  for,  and 
therefore  deliver  her  over  to  the  destroyer  without  condition 
or  mercy. 

Who  (mn  tell  how  many  slaveB  it  will  take  to  glut  the 
market  of  Brazil?  The  half  of  the  population  of  the  conti- 
nent of  Africa  would  scarcely  be  sufficient  to  supply  the  de- 
mand that  would  spriftg  up  under  such  circumstances.  Treat- 
ed as  her  slaves  aroy  and  as  the  Brazilians  think  it  their  in- 
terest to  treat  them,  the  time  will  never  come  when  they  will 
dispense  with  the  necessity  of  fresh  importations  from  the 
coast  of  Africa.  But  let  her  be  forced  to  adopt  a  different 
line  of  policy  in  relation  to  the  treatment  of  her  slaves,  and 
be  made  to  rely  upon  the  natural  inci-easc  of  those  already  in 
the  country  J  and  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  we  may 
retisonahly  expect  the  Brazilians  themselves  to  be  utterly  op- 
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posed  to  any  fartlier  accessions  to  her  slaves  from  the  coast 
of  Africa-  There  h  in  the  southern  parts  of  tbe  United 
Slatea  a  etate  of  feeling,  in  relation  to  slavery,  that  we  may 
expect  to  see  in  Brazil  before  the  lapae  of  many  years.  How- 
ever strenuous  planters  in  the  Southern  States  fire  in  defend- 
ing the  institutions  of  slavery,  it  would  he  difficult  to  find  an 
individual  among  them  that  would  consent  to  receive  a  fresh, 
cargp  from  the  coaat  of  Africa,  And  the  thing  which  awak- 
ens more  serious  apprehensions  in  their  minds  about  the  sta- 
bility of  the  institution  than  any  thing  else,  is  the  unparallel- 
ed increase  of  the  slaves  among  them.  This  one  thing  makes 
it  perfectly  obvious  to  evety  man  of  reflection,  that  it  am  not 
be  controlled  for  any  considerable  lenrj^th  of  time  to  come ; 
atid  the  engroesing  inquiry  now  is^  What  shaU  we  do  with 
our  slaves  1  Let  Bi'ii^il  take  the  same  care  of  her  slav^j 
the  result  will  be  the  same,  and  the  inquirj'  will  soon  foliow, 
BOl  how  we  shall  wring  more  .slaves  from  the  coast  of  Aiiiea, 
but  how  shall  we  dispose  of  those  we  already  have  ? 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  the  expense  of  this  enteiv 
prise,  and  the  mseparahle  loss  of  liie  connected  with  it» 

As  a  matter  of  expense,  we  have  too  little  knowledge  of 
financial  affairs  to  speak  with  confidence  ;  but  there  has  al- 
ways appc-ared  to  us  much  misapprehension,  if  not  misrepre- 
sentation, on  this  subject.  The  people  of  Great  Britain  are 
scarcely  divided  in  opinion  in  relation  to  the  necessity  of 
maintaining  a  naval  as  well  as  a  military  force  in  times  of 
peace.  Whatever  speculations  peacemen  may  entertain  on 
the  subject,  we  &ncy  it  would  be  a  difficult  task  to  persuade 
the  nation  at  large  to  aboEsh  either  their  army  or  their  navy 
in  the  present  state  of  the  world.  And  if  a  navy  must  be 
maintained  in  times  of  peaee^  where  is  the  great  additional 
expense  of  ha\ing  a  small  section  of  it  stationed  on  the  coast 
.of  Africa  1  Some  additional  expense  is  incurred^  it  is  true, 
in  the  way  of  prize-money,  the  support  of  a  Court  of  Mixed 
Comniiasion,  and  tjie  temporary  support  of  recap tive  slaves* 
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hvd  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  great  objects  which  are 
accomplished  hj  the  enterprise.  If  the  reaourcea  of  Great 
Eritaio  were  really  tasked  by  this  comparatively  smtiQ  out- 
lajj  it  would  become  a  matter  of  just  inquiry  how  far  it 
should  be  continued  i  but  so  long  as  this  is  not  the  case^  it 
will  be  djflicult  to  jioint  out  any  one  object  more  worthy  of 
her  care  mid  patronage. 

In  relation  to  the  exposure  of  life,  it  is  admitted  that  much 
sickness  has  been  endured  and  naany  lives  lost,  but  this  was 
in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  enterprise,  when  the  officers  of 
the  squadron  were  inexperienced  in  relation  to  the  best 
means  of  preserving  the  health  and  lives  of  their  crews. 
The  practice  more  recently  adopted  of  employing  kromen 
and  other  natives  of  tlie  country  to  perform  all  that  kind  of 
labor  which  requires  special  exposiircy  liae  placed  this  enter- 
prise on  an  entirely  di^orent  footing,  and  made  cruising  along 
the  coast  of  Africa  nearly  as  safe  as  any  where  else.  This 
fact  is  already  known  to  the  Board  of  Admiralty ;  and  if  the 
limits  of  this  article  would  allow,  we  could  prove  from  our 
own  observations^  not  only  in  connection  with  the  operations 
of  the  squadron,  but  likewise  that  of  trading- vesseb,  tlie  jus- 
tice and  truth  of  this  assumption.  Commander  Chamber- 
lain, of  her  Britannic  Majesty's  brig  SritQuiart,  informed  the 
writer  that  he  had  been  cruising  on  the  coast  nearly  two 
years  without  having  lost  a  mauj  or  ha^dng  bad,  so  far  as 
he  knew,  a  single  ca^  of  African  fever  on  board  his  vessel  5 
the  United  States  aloop-of*war  rorktmvHy  with  a  crew  of 
nearly  2O0  men,  cruised  on  the  coast  two  years  without 
having  lost  a  single  man  5  and  the  writer  was  inlbrmed  hy 
Captain  Bell  that  he  had  never  had  a  healthier  crew  in  any 
part  of  the  world-  Facts  of  a  similar  character  without 
number  have  come  under  the  observation  of  the  writer  in 
connection  with  trading- vessels.  It  has  uniformly  been  ob- 
served  that  where  sleeping  on  shore  has  been  avoided,  and 
where  temperance  and  eleanliness  have  been  enforeed,  there 
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has  been  little  or  no  sickness  that  could  be  attribtitecl  to  the 
climate.  Since  these  and  other  measures  for  preserving 
health  have  heen  adopted  on  board  of  the  cruiBerSj  there  has 
been  littk  sickne^,  and  Estill  less  toortality. 

If  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  would  give  efBciency 
to  this  enterprisej  and  bring  the  slave-trade  to  a  speedy  term* 
ination^  vessels  of  a  better  class  should  be  dei^tgnated  to 
this  service  than  those  which  have  been  stationed  on  the 
coast  for  a  few  years  past.  The  writer  pretends  to  no  pei^ 
sonal  knowledge  of  the  sailing  qualities  of  vessels;  but  an 
article  has  recently  appeared  in  the  London  Tm^B^  hj  one  of 
the  commanders  who  has  been  in  the  service,  in  which  it  is 
conclusively  proved  that  a  large  number  of  the  vessels  in  the 
African  service  for  a  few  years  past  have  been  of  the  poorer 
class,  and  utterly  unfit  for  the  kind  of  service  in  which  they 
are  engaged.  None  but  the  fastest  sailers  can  be  of  any  real 
use.  Those  employed  by  the  slave-traders  ai'e  the  fastest 
that  can  he  procured ;  and  to  send  in  chase  of  them  second 
or  third-rate  cruisers  is  but  to  subject  the  officers  of  the 
navy  to  disappointment  and  mortili cation.  A  small  number 
of  the  fastest  sailers  would  be  more  effective j  and  accomplish 
the  undertaking  with  much  more  certainty.  We  do  not  pre- 
tend to  define  any  particular  length  of  time  that  it  will  be 
necessary  to  keep  a  squadron  on  the  coast — this  must,  of 
course,  be  determined  by  circumstances ;  but,  for  our  own. 
part,  we  do  not  suppose  that  the  period  will  be  long  before 
these  exertions  may  be  gradually  diminished,  until  no  iarther 
necessity  will  exist. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  surest  also  the  importance  of 
forming  a  larger  number  of  militaiy  and  commercial  stations 
along  the  coast,  like  those  of  Cape  Coast  and  Akra.  They 
might  be  erected  on  a  email  and  economical  scale,  and  being 
garrisoned  by  black  soldiers,  as  they  ought  to  be,  the  ex- 
pense of  maintaining  them  would  be  comparatively  smaU. 
These  gtatioiiB,  while  they  would  form  important  centres  for 
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the  promotion  of  commerce  and  the  spread  of  Christianitj, 
might  be  rendered  very  efficient  in  putting  down  the  slave- 
trade.  Treaties  for  this  purpose  might  easily  be  formed  with 
the  African  chiefs  more  immediately  concerned ;  and  if  they 
were  thrown  open  to  the  free  trade  of  all  nations,  as  the  En- 
glish settlements  on  the  Gold  Coast  are  at  the  present  time, 
very  little  jealousy  would  be  felt  in  relation  to  any  new  ter- 
ritory which  Great  Britain  might  acquire  for  this  purpose. 
The  importance  of  such  establishments  is  enhanced,  too,  by 
the  necessity  which  is  felt  for  consular  agents  to  adjudicate 
differences  between  captains  of  trading-vessels  and  the  chiefs 
of  the  country ;  and  this  necessity  will  increase  just  in  pro- 
portion to  the  increase  of  lawful  commerce. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

LANGUAGES  OF  AFBICA  —  COMPABISON  BETWEEN  THE  MANDINOO, 
GREBO,  AND  MPONGWE  DIALECT& 

Too  little  is  as  jet  known  of  the  numerous  and  diversified 
dialects  of  Africa  to  determine  with  certainty  the  precise 
number  of  families  to  which  thej  b^ong.  The  Mountains 
of  the  Moon,  which  divide  this  great  continent  into  two  near- 
ly equal  portions,  also  form  an  important  dividing  line  be^ 
tween  two  great  branches  of  the  negro  race,  who,  it  is  prob- 
able, emigrated  to  Africa  at  remote  periods  and  from  differ^ 
ent  parts  of  the  old  world. 

In  the  northern  half  of  the  continent,  or  that  part  of  it 
occupied  by  the  black  race,  the  number  of  languages  is  very 
great,  the  different  branches  of  which  show  very  little  if  any 
affinity  for  each  other;  while  in  the  southern  division  one 
great  family  prevails  over  the  whole,  even  to  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  As  there  is  a  tendency  to  the  multiplication 
of  dialects  in  all  countries  where  there  are  no  written  stand- 
ards, the  above  fact  fiimishes  a  presumptive  argument  in  fa- 
vor of  the  opinion  that  the  northern  portion  of  the  continent 
must  have  been  settled  by  the  negro  race  at  a  much  earlier 
period  than  the  southern ;  or  that  the  present  inhabitants  of 
this  portion  of  the  country  overran  and  rooted  out  its  origin- 
al occupants  at  no  very  remote  period.  However  this  may 
be,  the  languages  spoken  on  the  opposite  sides  of  these  mount- 
ains, show  as  conclusively  as  any  argument  drawn  from  this 
source  can,  that  these  two  families  of  blacks,  whatever  phys- 
ical resemblances  there  may  be,  must  have  had  different 
origins. 

In  the  northern  half  of  the  continent  the  number  of  dia- 
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lects  is  incredibljr  ^at.  Those  spoken  along  the  western 
coast,  i.  e.f  between  the  River  Senegal  and  the  Karaernns  in  the 
Bight  of  Biafraj  which  iSj  no  doabt,  the  western  termination 
of  the  MountainB  of  the  Moon,  maj  be  grouped  into  five  dis- 
tinct families,  the  boundaries  of  which  are  not  inaccorate- 
Ij  defined  by  the  established  geographical  divisions  of  the 
country* 

The  Mandingo,  including  the  Jalof^  the  Fulab,  the  Susu, 
and  other  kindred  dialects,  may  be  regarded  as  forming  ono 
of  these  principal  families.  Those  of  the  natives  who  speak 
these  dialects  are  MohammedanSj  and  no  doubt  a  greater 
or  less  number  of  Moorish  or  Arabic  words  has  been  in- 
corporated with  all  of  them.  These  dialects  are  spoken 
along  the  cosBt  &om  Senegal  to  Sierra  Leone,  and  in  the 
interior  as  far  as  the  head  waters  of  the  Niger, 

From  Sierra  Leone  or  Cape  Messurado  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Niger,  in  v^rhat  is  called  Northern  Guinea,  a  distance 
coastwise  of  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  mileSj  there  are  four 
distinct  femilieSj  showing  very  little  i£  any  affinity  for  each 
other.  The  first  extends  from  Basa  to  St,  Andrews,  embrac- 
ing the  Basa,  Kru,  Grebo,  and  other  dialects,  all  of  which  he- 
long  to  one  generid  &jnily  called  the  Mena  or  Mandn  lan- 
guage. The  natives  who  speak  these  dialects  are  pagans, 
and  though;  physically  considered,  they  are  one  of  the  finest 
races  in  Africa^  they  are  less  intellectual  than  the  generality 
of  tribes  along  the  coast. 

From  Frisco  to  Dick's  Cove,  along  the  Ivory  Coast,  we 
have  another  language,  usually  called  the  Kwakwa  or  Ave- 
kwom,  which  possesses  veiy  little  affinity  for  aoy  other  lan- 
guage along  the  coast. 

From  Dick's  Cove  to  Badagri  we  have  the  Fanti,  <^led 
bj  the  natives  themselves  F'ani^ipim^  whicli  includes  the 
Ashanti,  Dehomi,  Popo,  Akra,  and  other  dialects.  Among 
the  dialects  of  this  family  there  is  more  diversity  than  among 
those  of  either  of  the  precediug.     The  natives  here  discovi  r 
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considerable  mechanical  skill  and  tnuch  more  vereatiJity  of 
ebaracter  than  the  inhaV^itants  of  the  Grain  Coast* 

Od  the  great  rivers  of  the  Gulf  of  Benin,  Bonnj,  Benin,  and 
Kali  bar,  i^^e  find  another  distinct  family  of  languages,  pos- 
sessing some  strikiDg  peculiarities  entirely  iid known  to  way 
of  the  dialects  either  wefit  or  south- 
How  nearly  related  these  different  families  along  the  aea^ 
coast  may  be  to  those  of  Central  and  Jforthem  Afiica  is  not 
known*  While  there  is  a  constant  tendency  to  a  multipli- 
cation of  the  dialects  of  the  same  family,  the  dilferent  fami- 
li^  themselves  have  preserved  their  distinctive  features  with- 
out essential  change  or  modification*  The  want  of  writteo 
Ktandarda  accounts  for  the  first  of  these  facts,  while  the  fixed 
habits  of  the  natives,  in  opposition  to  the  roving  charaeter  of 
most  barbarous  nations,  account  for  the  other. 

Crossing  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon  we  find  one  great  fam- 
ily of  languages  extending  itself  over  the  whole  of  the  south- 
ern division  of  the  continent.*  The  dialects  of  this  family, 
though  they  differ  essentialiy  from  each  other,  have  too  many 
striking  affinities  to  allow  any  doubt  of  their  haying  a  com» 
mon  origin. 

Many  of  these  dialects,  especially  those  spoken  along  the 
saa-coast,  have  incorporated  with  themselves  a  greater  or  less 
number  of  foreign  words,  according  as  the  tribes  have  bad 
more  or  leaa  commercial  intercourse  with  foreign  nations. 
Those  along  the  western  coast  have  borrowed  largely  &oni 
the  Portuguese,  those  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  it  is  probable,  have  borrowed  from  the  English  and 
Dutch,  those  of  Mozambique  have  axlopted  many  words  from 
the  Madagascar  people  as  well  as  the  Portuguese,  with  both 
of  whom  the  natives  have  had  long  and  extensive  inter- 
course ;    while  those  still  higher  up  the  coast  have  dmwu 

*  It  baa  been  ascertained  that  this  mrige  of  rooiaiitain^  does  not  ex- 
Wnd  entirely  aerm^  the  continent^  bat  probably  doci  over  m  great  por- 
tion of  it. 
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quite  a&  freely  fiTim  the  Arabic^     The  Sooalielee  or  Swa- 
here  language j  gpoken  by  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Zanzi* 

I  bar,  is  very  nearly  allied  to  the  Mpongwe,  which  is  spoken 
on  the  western  coast  in  very  nearly  the  same  parallel  of  lat- 
itude.    One  fifth  of  the  words  of  these  two  dialects  are  either 

f  the  Bame  or  so  nearly  so  that  they  may  easily  be  traced  to 

I  the  same  root 

This  great  family  of  languages,  if  the  Mpongwe  dialect 

>  may  be  taken  as  a  specimen,  is  remarkable  for  its  beauty, 
)  elegancCj  and  perfectly  philoaopKical  arrangements,  as  well 
[  AS  for  its  almost  indefinite  expanBibility^     In  these  respects 

it  not  only  differs  essentially  and  radically  from  all  the  dia^ 
I"  Jects  north  of  the  Monntaios  of  the  JVlooOj  but  they  are  such 
as  may  well  challenge  a  comparison  with  any  known  lan- 
guage in  the  world. 

It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  frt>m  what  particulajr  stock 

>  the  difierent  dialects  of  the  same  family  have  sprung,  nor  is 
it  important  to  establish  this  point-  We  have  selected  aa 
the  subject  of  comparison j  one  dialect  from  three  different 

I  feioiliesj  viz. J  Mandingo,  the  Grcbo,  and  the  Mpongwe;  as 
two  of  these  are  from  the  northern  part  of  the  continent  and 

f  the  other  from  the  southern,  we  shall  be  able  not  only  to  see 
ail  tlie  poinfs  of  agreement  and  disagreement  between  the 
languages  of  those  who  are  supposed  to  be  separate  races, 

*  but  likewise  how  much  divergence  there  may  be  in  the  lan- 
guages of  those  who  are  supposed  to  have  had  a  common 

I  origin. 

Tlie  Mandingo  is  spoken  chiefly  between  Senegal  and  the 

'  Gambia;  the  Grebo  at  Cape  Palmas  and  in  that  vicinity^ 
The  distance  between  these  two  places  is  six  or  eight  hun- 

I  dred  miles.  The  inhabitants  of  these  two  regions  have  had 
little  or  no  intercourse  with  ^ch  other,  and  therefore  may 
be  regarded  as  strangers.  The  Mpongwe  is  spoken  on  both 
sides  of  the  Gabun,  at  Cape  Lopez,  and  Cape  St.  Catha- 
rine, in  Southern  Guinea,     The  distance  from  Cape  Falmas 
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to  the  Gabun  is  ten  or  twelve  hundred  tnile^,  and  that  be- 
tween the  latter  and  Sene^ambia  is  eigbteea  hundred  or  tw^o 
thousand- 

Our  object  io  this  chapter  will  be  to  mention  all  the 
important  pomts  in  which  these  dialects  differ  from  each  oth- 
er, as  well  aa  those  in  which  they  a^ee,  although  the  latter 
are  regarded  as  purely  accidental j  and  such  as  would  be  as 
likely  to  arise  by  comparing  them  with  the  Indian  dialects  of 
North  or  South  America,  or  with  those  of  Polyneeia,  as  among 
themselves*  The  principles  of  the  Mpongwe  wiU  be  more 
fully  developed  than  either  of  the  otherSj  tiot  only  on  account 
of  its  great  superiority,  but  because  it  possesses  some  very  re- 
markable characteristics  for  an  nncnltivated  language^  and 
evinces  a  degree  of  BkUl  and  precision  in  its  graminatical  ur^ 
rangements  that  may  challenge  for  itself  a  comparison  with 
any  known  language  whatever. 

GENERAL    TfeFATAT^gg. 

Before  entering  into  a  minute  analysis  of  the  grammatical 
principles  of  these  dialects,  it  wiU  be  important  to  offer  a  few 

remarks  of  a  general  nature. 

The  first  thing  that  would  be  sure  to  arrest  the  attention 
of  one  who  has  had  an  opportunity  to  study  the  character  and 
habits  of  the  people  in  connection  with  their  languages,  is  the 
remarkable  correspondence  that  will  always  be  found  between 
the  chanicter  of  the  different  tribes  and  the  dialects  which 
they  respectively  epeak. 

The  Grebo  tribe,  physically  consideredj  are  one  of  the  fmA 
est  races  in  Western  Africa.     They  are  stout  j  well  tbrmed)! 
and  their  muscular  system  is  remarkably  weU  developed. j 
They  stand  erect,  and  when  not  under  the  influence  of  exi 
cjtement,  their  gait  is  measured,  manly,  and  dignified.     When* 
engaged  at  work  or  in  piajj  they  are  quick,  energetic,  ajail 
prompt  in  all  their  bodily  evolutions  j  they  are  fond  of  work|( 
arc  capable  of  enduring  great  hardships,  and,  compared  wil  \ 
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most  of  the  tribes  of  Western  Afrieaj  are  really  courageous 
and  enterprising.  But  they  are  destitute  of  pcHsh,  both  of 
miud  and  of  miinner**.  In  their  intercourse  with  each  other 
tliey  are  rude^  abrupt,  and  unceremonious ;  when  opposed  or 
» resisted  in  what  h  their  right  or  due,  they  become  obstinate, 
sullen,  and  inflexible.  They  have  much  vivaeity  of  disposi- 
tion, but  veiy  little  imagination.  Thetr  songs  have  but  little 
of  poetiy,  and  are  unmusical  and  monotonous ;  besides  which, 
they  have  very  little  literature  in  the  form  of  ancestral  tradi- 
tions or  fabulous  stories.  Their  dialect  partakes  very  large- 
ly of  these  general  outlines.  It  is  harsh,  abrupt,  energetic, 
indistinct  in  enunciation,  meagre  in  point  of  woi*ds,  abounds 
with  inarticulate  nasal  and  gwttural  sounds,  possesses  but  few 
inflections  and  grammatical  forme,  and  is  withal  exceedingly 
difficult  of  acquisition. 

The  Mpongwe  people,  on  the  other  hand,  are  raild  in  their 
disposition,  flexible  in  character,  courteous  in  their  manners, 
and  very  deferential  to  age  and  rank.  But  they  arc  timid, 
irresolute,  and  exceedingly  averse  to  manual  labor.  They 
live  by  trade,  are  cunning,  shrewd,  calculating,  and  some- 
what polished  in  their  manners.  Tlieir  temperament  ia  of 
the  excitable  or  nervous  character,  and  they  are  altogether 
the  most  imaginative  race  of  negroes  I  have  ever  kn0T\qi, 
They  have  inexhaustible  stores  of  ancestral  traditions  and 
&hulou8  atorieSj  some  of  which,  if  embodied  in  suitable  lan- 
guage, would  bear  comparison  with  the  most  celebrated  nov- 
els and  romances  that  have  ever  been  presented  to  the  world* 
These  general  outlmes  of  the  eharacterj  habits,  and  disposi- 
tion of  the  people  are  no  bad  counterpart  to  their  language. 
It  is  soft  J  pliant,  and  flexible ;  clear  and  distinct  in  enuncia- 
tion, pleasant  to  the  ear,  almost  entirely  free  from  guttural 
and  nasal  sounds,  methodical  in  all  its  grammatical  forms, 
Busceptibie  of  great  expansion,  and  withal  very  easy  of  acqui- 
sition. 

The  same  correspondence  might  be  pointed  out  between 
V 
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the  Mandingo  dialect  and  the  people  by  whom  it  is  spoken, 
but  enough  has  been  t^iiid  already  to  illustrate  our  general  re- 
mark. Whether  tiie  disposition  and  habits  of  the  natives  hare 
been  modified  by  the  character  of  their  language j  or  whether, 
on  the  other  band,  these  dialects  have  been  moulded  so  as  to 
Buit  the  disposition,  character,  and  pursuits  of  the  people j 
are  points  that  can  not  easily  be  determined.  Most  prob- 
ably they  escert  a  redproc&l  influence  upon  each  other*  It 
must  not  be  presumed,  howeyeTj  that  the  comparative  per- 
fection of  these  dialects  m  to  be  regarded  as  an  mfallible 
criterion  of  the  relative  improvement  of  the  different  tribes. 
This  would  bespeak  for  the  Mpongwe  tribe  a  degree  of 
improvenieiit  and  civilization  far  above  the  others,  which 
the  actual  and  know*n  condition  of  that  people  does  not  au- 
thorize. 

One  general  characteristic  of  the  Grebo,  and  one  which 
establishes  at  the  outset  an  ea^jential  difference  between  it 
and  the  other  dialects j  is  that  it  h  made  up  in  a  great  meas- 
ure of  monosyliahk  words.  It  has  a  considerable  number 
of  dissyllabic  words,  a  few  trisyllables,  and  a  very  few  won^ 
of  four  tmd  five  syllables*  But  a  veij  cursory  glance  oyer  a 
few  printed  pages  of  Grebo  will  show  a  vast  disproportion 
of  monosyllabic  words^  The  names  of  most  of  the  objecta 
with  which  Ihej  are  familiar  belong  to  this  class ;  for  ex- 
ample, nUj  iire  i  ni^  water ;  Ui,  tree  \  kai^  house  \  gt^  farm  j 
yauy  sky ;  hroy  earth  j  nu^  rain  \  tXL%  ax  j  /a,  knife  j  khij  fence ; 
luy  head;  Aim,  handj  y,  eyej  me^  tongue;  A/i,  breast;  h^^ 
back  I  Soj  leg;  w^nA,  sun;  Arii,  fish;  ^i,  leopard;  ?4a,  rum; 
and  so  also  most  of  the  verbs  in  common  use ;  as,  t?i,  eat  \  nc^ 
drink ;  pe^  sleep,  lie  down ;  na^  walk ;  di^  come ;  mu^  go;  hM^ 
speak;  /n,  kill;  ii",  beat:  ya^  bring;  kba^  carry;  m^  do;  md^ 
hear,*  etc,  all  of  which  are  not  only  monosyllables,  but  most 

*  We  Lave  Adopted  a  morft  siioplo  mode  of  orthograpliy  here  than 
Laii  baen  nscd  in  writing  the  Gi'ebo  ■  h  final  is  used  to  dbtingiilsh 
wordi  whose  meaningH  iine  difiTetent,  but  whoi^e  urrbography  would 
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of  til  em  may  be  spelled  with  two  simple  letters  of  the  Roman 
alphabet 

Both  the  Mandiugo  and  the  Mpongwe  have  a  goodly  num- 
ber of  auxiliary  and  connecting  particles ;  but  they  are  not 
suffidently  numerous  to  constitute  a  striking  feature  in  either* 
In  the  Mandigo  about  one  fifth  of  the  verbs  are  monosyllabic 
words,  but  the  nounSj  with  very  few  exceptionSj  are  words  of 
two  or  more  syllables* 

In  Mpongwe  there  are  not  more  than  a  do^n  monosyl- 
labic nouns,  and  perhaps  not  more  than  two  or  thi*ee  mon- 
osyllabic verbs  in  the  entire  language.  In  relation  to  those 
enumerated  above,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  noun  and 
verb,  they  are  ail  words  of  two,  tbree,  or  four  syllables. 

Another  observation  of  importance  is,  that  there  is  no  one 
woi"d  that  is  common  to  the  three,  or  any  two  of  these  dia- 
lects,* except  the  letter  m^  which  is  used  as  a  contracted  form 
of  the  personal  pronoun  /,  in  the  Mpongwe  and  Mandingo, 
and  the  particle  JWf  which  is  used  m  the  sense  of  is  in  the 
Grebo  and  the  Mpongwe,  though  in  the  latter  it  is  evident- 
ly a  contraction  of  itik^  which  does  not  alwaya  have  tho 
forec  of  i?.  Even  when  some  new  object  is  presented  to 
these  people,  and  it  is  their  evident  intention  to  confer  upon 
that  object  a  name  corresponding  with  the  sound  or  some 
other  attribute  belonging  to  it,  they  do  not  alw^ays  employ 
the  same  word ;  a  bell  in  Grebo  is  bikri,  in  Mpongwe  it  is 
igalinga,  and  in  Mandingo  talango;  a  saw  in  Mandingo  is 
BerOy  in  Grebo  giikdr  and  in  Mpongwe  gwigasa.     Wbea  the 

ibe  the  same.  So.  nh  is  naed  to  mdicate  the  nasal  sound  of  the  iinaJ 
vowelj  but  is  omitted  io  the  above  e^xomplea  for  the  wke  of  sim- 
plicity. 

*  The  writer  la  iddebted  to  MacBr air's  Mandingo  Grammar  for 
all  the  knowledge  he  posacsaea  in  reiaiion  to  that  Jangnage.  The 
Tocabularly  embraced  in  that  Gramminr  containH  seven  or  eight  hun- 
dred wordsy  and  it  is  upon  these,  and  a  few  other  specimens  of  Mao- 
dinfo  in  the  same  volninef  tha£  his  iafereaces  and  obserrations  are 
drawn* 
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foreign  word  is  retained,  it  is  differently  modified  to  suit  their 
dialects.  A  plate  in  Grebo  is  pled^j  in  Mamdingo  pelo^  and 
in  Mpongii'e  pile.  Tobacco  in  Grebo  is  tamuj  in  Mpong^vo 
takoj  in  Man  dingo  taba,  and  in  some  other  dialects  it  is  [ala~ 
kwa*  This  discrepancy  shows  that  there  is  not  only  a  mate- 
rial difference  in  the  development  of  the  organs  of  spoech 
among  th^e  tribes,  but  an  equal  difference  in  their  poweis 
of  discriminating  sounds. 

The  Grebo  baa  few  or  no  contractions  or  coalescenccsj 
but  the  people  speak  with  so  much  rapidity ,  and  their  words 
are  so  completely  jumbled  together,  that  a  whole  clause  may 
sometimes  be  mistaken  for  a  single  word :  the  phrase  e  ya 
mu  kra  wndi,  it  has  liaised  a  bone  in  my  breast  (a  iigura- 
tive  expression  for  great  anger),  is  pronounced  yamukrQUi'e* 

The  Mandingo  and  Mpongwe  both  abound  with  contrac* 
tions,  and  they  compound  their  words  so  as  out  of  three 
or  four  to  make  but  one;  but  in  both  cases  the  element- 
ary parts  of  each  compound  word  or  phrase  are  preserved 
with  so  much  distinctness  that  they  can  always  be  easily 
analyzed.  In  Mandingo  the  word  mbadmgtnnso^  sister,  is 
made  up  of  mi^  my,  bado^  mother,  dingo^  child,  musOy  female  j 
i  e^j  ^'my  mother's  female  child."  So  in  Mpongw^  the 
word  ornvdngiwamy  my  brother,  is  made  up  of  omvmay  child, 
«^L,  mother,  tcaw,  ray;  and  so  OTnantiue^  his  wife,  is  com- 
pounded of  omOj  person,  anto^  female*  ivi,  hiSj  i.  e*,  **  his  fe- 
male person"  for  his  wife;  so  the  phrase  arambta  is  cona- 
pounded  of  e,  he  (which  disappears  before  a\  are^  is,  oma^ 
person,  mbia^  good.  These  combinations  though  frequent  in 
the  Mpongwe,  and  perhaps  as  much  so  in  Mandingo,  are 
not  sufficiently  nuraerous  to  constitute  a  leading  feature  in 
either,  as  they  da  in  some  of  the  Indian  dialecte  of  North 
America. 

There  are  certain  words  and  phraaes  in  the  Grebo  dialect 
wHch  it  is  almost  impossible  for  a  foreigner  ever  to  pronoun co 
so  as  to  be  understood  by  the  natives.     For  e^cample,  tiie 
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phrase  hani  na  nyene  ne  ?  What  is  your  name  ?  is  one  that 
is  extremely  difficult,  and  not  less  so  is  the  phrase  khuni-nyini- 
yidu,  bad  habit.  The  word  hmuy  five,  and  all  the  redupli- 
cated forms  into  which  it  enters  are  too  completely  nasal  to 
be  fairly  represented  by  any  combination  of  articulate  sounds 
whatever. 

In  Mpongwe,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  not  more  than 
three  or  four  words  that  are  at  all  difficult  of  utterance ;  and 
there  is  scarcely  a  sentence  in  the  language  which  a  foreigner 
may  not,  with  very  little  care,  speak  at  the  first  trial  so  as 
to  be  universally  understood  by  the  natives.  It  is  probable 
that  the  Mandingo,  in  this  respect,  partakes  of  the  character 
of  the  Mpongwe  and  not  of  the  Grebo. 

In  the  Grebo  and  Mpongwe  there  is  a  large  number  of 
words  whose  significations,  though  entirely  different,  have 
an  orthography  very  nearly  the  same.  -  In  all  such  cases 
the  Grebo  distinguishes  between  them:  'first,  when  they 
are  monosyllables,  by  a  certain  pitch  of  the  voice  or  ac- 
cent; it  is  thus  that  the  first  and  second  persons  of  the 
personal  pronoun  md  and  mdk  are  distinguished  from  each 
other;  and  so  also  the  first  and  second  persons  plural  a 
and  ah. 

When  cases  of  this  kind  occur  in  dissyllabic  words  the  ac- 
cent rests  on  one  or  the  other  syllable  as  a  mark  of  distinc- 
tion, as  in  the  words  nyinOj  day,  and  nyina,  woman.  The 
Mpongwe,  on  the  contrary,  never  uses  the  accent  as  a  means 
of  distinguishing  words  whose  orthography  is  very  nearly  the 
same,  but  relies  wholly  upon  the  clear  and  distinct  sounds  of 
its  vowels. 

In  all  three  dialects  almost  every  word  terminates  in  a 
vowel  sound.  In  Grebo  nk  final  is  employed  to  designate 
the  nasal  sound  of  the  vowel ;  and  it  is  possible  that  ng  final 
in  MacBrair's  Mandingo  grammar  may  serve  the  same  pur- 
pose. M  final  occurs  in  a  very  few  Grebo  words ;  and  the 
vowel  sound  after  m  in  certain  Mpongwe  words  is  scarcely 
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audible.  In  relation  to  the  incipient  syllable  tbe  tisage  la 
variable-  In  Grebo,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  of  the  per- 
sonal pronouns,  wliioh  are  simple  vowels^  aa  is  the  ease  in 
both  of  the  other  dialectej  every  word  commences  with  one 
or  more  consonants.  In  Mandingo  perhaps  one  Bfth  of 
the  verba  and  nouns  comnience  with  vowels ;  whereas  in 
Mpongwe  at  least  one  half  of  the  nouna  and  verba,  if  we 
take  into  the  account  the  derivative  parts  of  the  verb,  have 
vowels  for  their  initial  letters.  Almost  every  noun  in  the 
Mandingo  terminates  in  o;  in  the  other  two  languages  the 
final  termination  is  variable.  The  prevalence  of  initial  vow^* 
els  in  Mpongwe  accounts  for  the  gi'eat  number  of  contrac' 
tions  and  coalescences  which  are  to  be  met  with  in  that  lan- 
guage. 

OEXnOGEAPHT. 

The  same  alphabet  of  simple  sounds  has  been  employed 
in  TsTiting  all  three  of  these  dialects^  but  it  must  not  be 
inferred  that  the  same  system  is  equaDy  adapted  to  eadi. 
The  sounds  in  the  Mandingo  and  Mponj^we  are  generally 
easy  and  naturidj  and  are  accurately  represented  by  Bfr, 
Pickering's  system  of  orthography.  The  Grebo,  on  the  con* 
trary,  has  a  great  many  difficult  sounds  that  can  not  accu- 
rately be  represeuted  by  any  combination  of  articulate  souncis. 
Each  vowel  in  this  languuge  hasj  besides  its  natunU  powd- 
er, a  corresponding  long  and  short  as  well  as  nasal  sound* 
Tlie  vowels  in  Mpongwe  and  Mandingo  have  none  but  their 
natural  sounds  and  such  variations  as  are  common  to  most 
'European  languages.  The  letters  v  and  ^  are  entirely  want- 
ing in  the  BJxin dingo  and  Grebo  dialects,  but  are  of  more  fi:^*- 
quenfc  use  in  the  Mpongwe  than  almost  any  other  cotisoi' 
nants,* 

•  It  may  be  remarked  that  alcboiigh  v  is  but  once  used  in  Grebo  and 
z  ac\ier,  yet  both  of  tboae  letters  are  freely  used  in  tbe  Bo^a  dialect, 
whicb  i»  closely  allied  Co  tbe  Grebo, 
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There  are  a  good  manj  conBOnant  combinationej  chiefly  at 
the  beginning  of  words,  that  deserve  to  be  noticed-  Some  of 
these  ai'e  common  to  all  three  of  these  dialects ;  Bome  are  pe- 
culiar to  one. 


EITMOLOGY, 

Keither  of  these  dialects  has  an  article^  definite  or  indef- 
init^j  the  place  of  the  indefinite  article  in  the  Mpongwe  and 
GrebOj  and  probably  in  the  Man  dingo  also,  being  supplied  by 
the  numeral  for  ow€.  Thus,  in  Grebo,  giiehwi  du  li  nedej  man 
one  lived  there,  for  a  man  lived  there ;  and  in  the  Mpongwa 
trnia  miin\  person  one^  for  a  person.  The  want  of  a  definite 
article  in  Grebo  is  supplied  by  the  personal  pronoun  for  he ; 
thuSj  gimhivi  nd,  "  person  he,"  for  the  person,  and  by  the  de- 
monstrative pronouns  ninu^  this,  and  ndnd^  that.  In  Mpon^ 
gwe  this  deficiency  is  variously  supplied  by  the  definite  pro- 
noun yt,  and  more  frequently  by  the  demonatrative  pronoun 
for  thh  and  that,  as  onia  f/ind^  this  man,  or  oma  i/dudy  that  man, 
for  the  man.  The  article,  as  a  distinct  part  of  speech j  is 
perhaps  wanting  in  all  the  dialects  of  Western  Africa.  We 
notice  in  the  following  remarka  only  the  leading  parts  of 
ipeech. 

There  are  no  inflections  in  either  of  these  languages  to  dis- 
tinguish gender  or  case  j  but  each  has  an  inflection  to  distin- 
guish the  singular  from  the  plural  number. 

The  gender  in  every  case  is  made  by  coupling  the  word  for 
Tnan  and  woman  with  the  noun  ;  thus,  n^are  nmm\  man-cowj 
for  bull ;  tddmbe  nyantoj  woman-sheepj  for  ewe.  The  nom- 
inative and  objective  cases  are  always  of  the  same  form,  and 
can  be  distinguished  from  each  other  by  their  relative  posi- 
tion to  the  verb.  The  possessive  case  is  formed  in  the  Man- 
dingo  and  Grebo  by  inserting  the  personal  pronoun  hk  be* 
tween  the  nominative  and  the  possessive,  the  nominative  case 
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always  occupying  the  second  place,  Dw^-yuy*  Dw^^  his  son, 
fiir  Dw^s  son.  In  Mpongwe  the  definite  pronoun^  of  which 
we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  presently,  is  the  connecting 
link,  but  the  arrangement  of  the  two  cases  is  directly  the  re- 
verse; thus,  Onvoa-vxi'Iho^^  i.  e.,  the  child  it  of  i>u;^  the  def- 
inite pronoun  always  agreeing  with  the  nominative  case. 
This  is  a  point  of  important  distinction  between  the  Mpongwe 
and  the  other  two  dialects,  the  more  so  as  the  usage  on  both 
sides  is  uniform  and  invariable. 

In  Grebo  the  plural  is  formed  firom  the  singular,  generally, 
by  a  change  in  the  final  vowel ;  thus,  hya^  child,  pi.  hyi,  chil- 
dren ;  hUi^  cow,  pi.  hUi^  cows,  etc.  Sometimes  there  is  not 
only  a  change  of  the  final  vowel  but  an  additional  syllable 
also  suffixed;  thus,  kaij  house,  in  the  plural,  keyi,  houses ;  the 
plural  of  yw,  child,  is  iru.  Both  these  examples  must  be  con- 
sidered exceptions,  of  which,  however,  there  are  very  few.  In 
general  the  distinction  between  the  singular  and  plural  of 
Grebo  nouQS  is  very  slight,  and  many  nouns  are  the  same  in 
both  numbers ;  thus,  hlabl^y  a  sheep,  pi.  bldbk,  sheep ;  and  so 
wudt^  goat,  pi.  vmdi^  goats,  etc 

In  Mandingo  the  plural  is  derived  firom  the  singular  by 
suffixing  luj  when  the  termination  of  the  singular  is  in  o; 
thus, 

Sin^lar.  PluraL 

Mu8o  (woman)  Musolu 

Yiro  (tree)  Yiroh, 

When  the  final  letter  of  the  singular  is  not  o,  it  is  changed 
into  it ;  thus, 

Singular.  PluraL 

Mansa  (king)  Mansoht. 

In  some  cases  the  adjective  takes  the  inflection  of  the  plu- 
ral, while  the  noun  to  which  it  belongs  remains  in  the  singu- 
lar number ;  thus, 

*  In  Grebo  a  is  the  same  as  a,  his,  but  modified  for  the  sake  of 
euphony. 
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ke  hette  (a  good  man) 
Jbtne  hfoinntj  (a  white  clotli) 


PlumL 
ke  befteMlu 


This  is  a  peculiarity  that  does  not  h€long  to  either  of  the 
other  dialects. 

This  dialect  forms  verhal  nouns  in  several  ways;  the 
jumn  of  instrument  is  formed  by  sufl&xing  rcmgo  to  the  verb ; 
thus, 

df}^  work  dorango^  a  workJug  iDStrnmetit 

vmht^  hold  muierangoj  &  holder,  peg,  etc. 

The  noun  of  agency  or  a/fice  is  formed  firom  the  verb  b^ 
sufibdng  possessive  pronouns  for  hk  or  he  ;  thus,  from  kanta^ 
to  keepj  comes  kantaia,  a  keeper. 

There  is  another  verbal  noun  formed  hj  suffixing  ro ;  thus, 
from  suni/a,  to  steal,  comes  mmr/aro,  theft. 

The  points  of  resemblance  between  Grcbo  and  Mandiii£o 
nouns,  are,  Isty  that  the  inflections  to  form  the  plural  are  al* 
ways  on  the  last  syllable ;  and  2dj  that  both  of  tliem  can 
form  a  noun  of  agency  by  suffixing  the  personal  pronoun  to 
the  verb,*  The  points  in  which  they  differ  are,  1st,  that 
Mandiugo  nouns  generally  terminate  in  o,  whereas  those  of 
the  Grebo  are  variable  ;  2d,  that  Mandingo  nouns  generally 
have  one  well-marked  mode  of  forming  the  plural,  and  that 
by  affixing  a  separate  syllable ;  whereas  in  Grebo,  the  plu- 
ral, with  few  exceptions,  is  made  by  changing  the  final  vow* 
el,  into  another  vowel,  and  in  many  eases  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  two  numbers  is  scarcely  perceptible ;  and  3d,  that 
the  Man  dingo  has  a  much  greater  variety  and  number  of 
derivative  or  verbal  nouns  than  the  Greho.  These  facts  in 
connection  with  those  already  mentioned,  viz,,  that  there  are 
no  nouns  common  to  both,  and  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
Grebo  nouns  are  monosyllables,  while  those  of  the  Mandingo, 
with  scarcely  a  single  exception,  are  %vords  of  two,  three j  four, 

•  The  Grebo  does  form  w  noun  of  agency  in  this  way  j  thiis,  from 
HM,  did,  comes  n^  the  doer ;  but  this  Is  not  much  Tjsed. 
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and  five  syllables,  show  that  there  can  be  but  little  affinitj 
between  these  two  dialects. 

But  the  Mpongwe  branches  off  still  farther,  and  shows  con- 
clusively, not  only  in  relation  to  her  nouns,  but  also  in  refer- 
ence to  her  adjectives,  pronouns,  verbs,  and  grammatical  con- 
struction, as  will  appear  fixnn  the  sequel,  that  it  possesses  no 
affinity  with  either. 

All  the  changes  which  take  place  in  Mpongwe  nouns,  ex- 
cept such  as  result  fix>m  the  laws  of  contraction  and  coales- 
cence, are  invariably  on  the  incipient  syllable. 

An  abstract  verbal  noun  is  derived  from  the  verb  by  pre- 
fixing the  letter  i;  thus, 

noka,  to  lie  inoka,  a  lie 

jufa,  to  steal  ij^f(h  theft 

sunginkt,  to  save  istmginla,  salvation. 

The  noun  of  agency  is  formed  by  prefixing  the  letter  o, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  relative  pronoun ;  thus, 
•     ndka^  to  lie  onoka,  or  onokiy  a  liar 

sunginla,  to  save  osunginloL,  or  ozunginla.  ^ 

There  are  some  exceptions  and  variations  from  the  above 
rules  not  important  to  be  mentioned. 

In  Mpongwe  there  are  four  modes  of  forming  the  plural 
from  the  singular,  which  furnish  the  basis  for  a  classification 
of  its  nouns  as  well-marked  and  as  complete  as  a  similar 
classification  of  Latin  and  Greek  nouns. 

For  the  sake  of  convenience  these  classes  are  called  declen- 
sions, although  this  term  is  not  strictly  or  philosophically 
correct. 

The  Jirst  declension  embraces  all  those  nouns  which  com- 
mence their  singular  number  with  one  or  more  consonants ; 
and  the  plural  is  formed  fi^m  the  singular  by  prefixing  i  or 
si;  thus. 


Singular. 

Plural. 

nagoj  house 

inago,  or  sinago 

nyare,  cow 

inyare  or  sinyare. 
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Derivative  nouns  which  b^in  with  i,  belong  to  the  plural 
only  of  this  declension. 

The  second  declension  comprises  all  those  nouns  which  com- 
mence with  the  letter  e,  and  form  their  plurals  by  dropping  e. 
If  the  first  consonant  should  be  ^,  e  is  not  only  dropped,  but 
z  is  changed  into  y;  thus, 

Singular.  Plural. 

egara,  chest  garOf  chests 

ezdma,  thing  ydtnoy  things 

ezango,  book  yongo,  books. 

The  third  declension  embraces  all  nouns  whose  incipient  let- 
ter is  i  (except  the  derivative  nouns,  which  commence  with  i, 
and  belong  to  the  plural  of  the  first  declension),  and  forms  its 
plurals  by  changing  t  into  a  ;  thus. 

Singular.  Plural. 

idamhe,  a  sheep  adotmhe,  sheep 

ikdndd,  plantain  akdndd,  plantains. 

If  the  first  consonant  should  be  v,  it  is  changed  into  mp; 
thus, 

Singular.  Plural. 

ivanga,  law  ampangOf  laws. 

The  fovrth  declension  embraces  such  nouns  as  have  o  for 
their  incipient  letter,  and  form  their  plurals  by  changing  o 
into  t;  thus. 

Singular.  Plural. 

olamha,  cloth  ilambcL,  cloths 

omamba,  snake  imamba,  snakes. 

ThQffih  declension  embraces  such  nouns  as  commence  with 
a,  and  have  both  numbers  of  the  same  form ;  thus. 

Singular.  Plural. 

cmingo,  water  .  ardngo 

alugu^  mm  qhtgu. 

This  declension  may  belong  to  the  plural  of  the  tkird. 
This  classification  of  Mpongwe  nouns  does  not  rest,  how- 
ever, entirely  or  chiefly  on  their  different  modes  of  deriving 
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the  plural  from  the  singular  number;  but  it  is  rendered 
much  more  conspicuous  and  necessary  from  the  different 
modes  in  which  they  receive  their  adjectives,  as  will  be  seen 
presently. 

Some  changes  take  place  on  the  final  syllable  of  nouns,  as 
has  already  been  mentioned,  in  obedience  to  the  laws  of  con- 
traction or  for  the  sake  of  euphony ;  the  following  are  some 
of  these  changes,  viz.,  a  final  followed  by  y  incipient  is 
changed  into  t;  thus,  BwcJca  yam  (my  knife)  becomes  sivaki 
yam ;  the  siOne  change  takes  place  before  w  incipient ;  thus, 
olanibi  tvam,  and  not  olamba  town ;  o  final  before  y  are  both 
superseded  by  w;  thmyndego  warn  is  used  for  ndego  ycrniy 
etc.,  etc. 

ADJECTIVES. 

In  relation  to  this  part  of  speech  there  are  a  few  partiou- 
lars  in  which  there  is  some  general  resemblance  among  these 
dialects^  not  such,  however,  as  would  be  so  likely  to  arise 
from  any  existing  affinity,  as  from  the  uncultivated  state  of 
these  languages. . 

In  the  first  place  this  class  of  words  are  not  numerous  in 
either,  but  much  less  so  in  the  Grebo  and  the  Mandingo  than 
in  the  Mpongwe ;  secondly,  the  Mpongwe  is  the  only  one  that 
has  degrees  of  comparison ;  and  thirdly,  neither  have  inflec- 
tions for  number  except  the  Mpongwe. 

The  deficiency  of  adjectives  in  these  languages  is  made  up 
by  the  use  of  a  substantive  and  verb ;  thus,  in  Grebo,  kanu 
ni  nd,  hunger  works  him,  for  hungry ;  d  kd  te  plande,  he  has 
many  things,  for  rich ;  and  so  in  Mpongwe,  e  jdgd  njana,  he 
is  sick  with  hunger,  for  he  is  hungry;  are  naniva^  he  has 
money,  for  rich,  etc.  A  similar  usage  prevails  in  all  three  to 
express  the  relative  qualities  of  things ;  thus,  in  Grebo,  to 
say  "  his  knife  is  better  than  my  knife,"  they  would  say  d  fa 
hio  nafa,  i.  e.,  excels  or  passes  my  knife.  To  express  the  su- 
perlative degree  they  would  connect  with  the  word  hio  anotb- 
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ai\  viz,,  pSp^,  wliich  means  "  aU"  so  as  to  make  the  phraseol- 
ogy hia  pip^^  L  e,,  excel  all. 

Their  modes  of  counting  differ.  The  Grebo  counts  up 
to  five,  and  then  there  is  a  reduplication  up  to  ten,  and 
then  another  up  to  twenty;  after  which  they  count  by 
twenties  up  to  ten  twenties,  which  ia  Miha,  or  two  hun- 
dred. The  Mpongwe  and  Man  dingo  have  what  may  striet- 
ly  be  called  a  decimal  E;ystem ;  each  counts  to  ten,  where 
there  is  a  reduplication  i  eleven  is  ten  and  one,  twenty  is  two 
tens ;  ten  tens  ie  one  hundred,  for  which  each  language  has  a 
word. 

The  Grebo  has  no  ordinals ;  the  Mandingo  forms  its  or- 
dinals by  a  stiffix,  the  Mpongwe  by  a  prefix.  In  all  three 
the  derivatives  are  formed  simply  by  repeating  the  numeralB* 

Having  noticed  the  points  of  differenee  and  resemblance 
between  these  dialects,  as  far  as  they  go,  wc  proceed  now 
to  point  out  some  very  remarkable  peculiarities  of  the  Mpon- 
-gwe  adjective,  which  are  entirely  unknown  to  the  others, 
and  perhaps  are  unknown  to  any  other  language  in  the 
world. 


MPONGWE   ABJECnVESi 

Under  this  head  are  included  a4iectives  of  every  descrip- 
tion, viz.,  possessive,  demonstrative,  disti'ibutive,  numeral,  and 
a  species  of  pronominal  adjective  that  is  denominated,  for  the 
sake  of  convenience,  the  definite  pronoun.  All  of  these  are 
included  under  one  head,  because  they  are  aU  governed  by  the 
same  general  rules  of  inflection. 

Though  they  have  no  iniiection  to  indicate  gender  or  case, 
they  have  a  singular  and  plural,  and  a  species  of  decknsional 
inflection  by  which  tliey  accommodate  themselves  to  nouns  of 
all  declensions ;  thus,  the  same  adjective  has  one  fonn  for  a 
noun  of  the  first  declension^  another  for  a  noun  of  the  second 
declension,  etc.  This  will  be  better  understood  by  an  exam- 
ple; thus. 
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1    T>pr  i  ^'^f ^  ntfare  wpolu^  a  large  cow 
I  Flar*  mjfarf.  itttftoh,  iargc  co\rs. 

T\       S  ^^^E'  ^ff^^*^  ef'olii^  a  lai]ge  cheat 
^  i  Pl(ir»  5?cir«  tJo/uj  ^^^  chests. 

S  Dec  5  ^^^'  ^^^^  ivolitj  u  large  sheep 
(  Plnr.  iddmhe  an^w/w,  large  sheep* 

M    n        i  Sing'  vm03nha  otnpotu,  a.  hLrgC  3.iiake 
^  Flur.  rm£tm&a  in^lu^  large  snakes. 

Her©  then,  without  any  thing  that  can  he  detnoniiiated 
case  or  gender,  we  ha^e  as  many  as  seven  dijflferent  forms 
&r  tbo  adjective  ktrgc^  viz,,  rnpolu^  impoiuj  ^voln^  voitt,  wohtj 
ampoliiy  and  mnpolu^  in  the  use  of  which  the  natives  are  gov- 
erned by  the  8  trie  lee  t  and  most  uniform  principles  of  gram- 
mar. 

Adjectives  again  are  to  be  divided  into  three  distinct  clasaeSf 
not  according  to  the  classification  of  om*  grammars,  into  de- 
monstrative, possessive,  distributive,  etc*,  but  according  to  the 
peculiar  mode  which  each  adopts  of  beiag  inflected  through 
the  declensions.  Before  entering  into  a  description  of  these 
different  classes  it  is  necessary  to  give  some  explanation  of 
the  definite  pronoun. 

Definite  Frormun.  This  particlej  yi^  ^  gt  i/o  (it  assumes 
these  difierent  vowels  according  to  rules  that  will  be  men- 
tioned presently ),  is  a  part  of  speech  peculiar  to  the  Mpongwa, 
but  is  so  intimately  interwoven  with  the  whole  structure  of 
the  language,  and  is  used  for  such  a  variety  of  purposes,  that 
it  is  difficult  to  assign  it  a  place  under  any  of  the  established 
divisions  of  speech.  It  partakes  of  the  nature  of  the  persoti- 
al  pronoun,  is  used  as  a  relative  pronoun^  and  points  out  its 
antecedent  with  admirable  precision ;  and  serves  as  a  conneet- 
ing  link  between  the  nominative  and  the  posaessive  cases. 
These  different  forms  of  it  incorporate  themBelves  with  the 
initial  vowel  of  all  verbs  of  the  past  tense  j  they  serve  as  an 
auxiliary  in  forming  the  iniinitive  mood ;  sometimes  they  ex- 
ercise the  function  of  a  preposition ;  they  serve  to  indicate  tbe 
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nominative  to  the  verb  when  it  is  preceded  by  more  than 
one ;  they  incorporiite  themselves  with  all  adjectives  whose 
incipient  syllable  commences  with  a  vow^el,  and  are  indis- 
pensable to  the  inflection  of  the  great  mass  of  adjectives  in  the 
language ;  they  form  the  incipient  syllable  of  all  ordinal  n^m- 
I  bers  and  are  used  in  'rarious  other  w^ays  too  numerous  to 
'  be  mentioned*  This  pronoun  is  inflected  through  the  differ- 
ent declensions  like  any  other  adjective ;  indeed  it  is  the  basis 
of  the  two  principal  classes  of  adjectives,  without  which,  they 
can  not  be  inflected.  This  may  be  better  understood  by  an 
example  j  thus, 

*    j^       i  Sing,  nt/are  ^i  re^  the  cow  it  is  titer© 

^  Plur*  in^art  si  ng,  the  cows  they  are  there* 

2  Dpr  5  ^i^K»  <y*w^  ^*  '^i  ^c  chest  it  is,  etc. 

*  (  Plur,  gare  yi  re,       "         "         *^ 

3  Dec  i  ^i^ig-  iddmhe  wyi  re,  the  sheepi,  etc* 

i  Plur»  addmbe  m  re^  *^         *^ 

J   rvpc  i  ^iwg-  ommaba  wi  re^  tho  stiake  it,  etc* 
'  I  Plur.  imamba  i^i  re,  **         " 

All  the  parts  J  singular  and  plural,  being  jyf,  si,  ^*,  m/i^  mi^ 
m  If  it  is  united  to  a  word,  no  matter  whether  it  be  a 
noUD,  adjective,  or  verb,  that  commences  with  a  vowel,  it 
drops  its  own  vow^el  and  incorporates  ilsclf  with  the  follow- 
ing word  J  in  the  same  maRner  as  the  French  article  with  a 
noun  which  commences  with  a  vowel  or  a  silent  A.  The 
vowel  is  superseded  by  a  before  certain  consonants,  but  under 
what  particular  circumstances  is  not  known*  When  it  takes 
0  it  ia  either  in  the  objective  case,  or  it  is  a  nominative  pos- 
sessing something  of  a  demonstrative  chai-acter  i  thus,  {ninla 
tiifi  denda  mpani  mie,  ri^o  bejuwa^  i.  e,,  "  the  soul  that  sins,  it 
(the  very  same)  shall  die/'  etc  It  differs  from  adjectives  and 
noons,  but  agrees  with  personal  pronouns  in  having  an  object- 
ive case. 

Having  now  explained  the  nature  and  office  of  this  some- 
what anomalous  particle,  which  msdces  a  marked,  if  not  a 
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radical  difference  between  this  and  the  other  two  dialects,  wo 
may  complete  the  classification  of  adjectives. 

The  first  class  of  adjectives  embraces  all  those  which  re- 
ceive the  definite  pronoun  as  a  prefix,  which  they  may  do  in 
two  ways,  1st,  when  the  ground-form,  commencing  with  a 
vowel,  incorporates  the  prefix  with  itself  without  forming  an 
additional  syllable ;  thus,  'Am  is  the  ground-form  for  my^  but 
is  never  used  by  itself;  by  receiving  the  prefix  it  becomes 
y^crni^  icm^  £am^  etc. ;  and  2d,  when  the  ground-form  com- 
mences with  a  consonant  and  receives  the  prefix  as  an  addi- 
tional syllable ;  thus,  ngulu,  strong ;  yitigulti^  smgulu,  accord- 
ing to  the  number  and  declension  of  the  noun  to  which  it  be- 
longs. Before  the  word  tenatena,  red,  and  some  other  words, 
the  vowel  of  the  prefix  is  a,  as  yatenaiena^  etc. 

The  second  class  embraces  those  adjectives  whose  initial 
changes  are  analogous  to  those  that  are  produced  on  the 
incipient  syllables  of  so  many  nouns  in  the  different  de- 
clensions successively ;  t.  e.,  they  assume,  reject,  or  change 
their  initial  vowel  according  as  nouns  of  the  different  de- 
clensions would.  The  word  mpolu  belongs  to  this  class; 
and  the  example  already  given  under  the  head  of  the  inflec- 
tion of  adjectives  generally,  will  explain  the  characteristic 
just  mentioned. 

The  third  class  embrace  such  a^ectives  as  combine  both  of 
the  above  peculiarities  in  their  own  inflections ;  this  occurs  in 
the  words  ew^e,  much,  and  ango^  little ;  neither  of  which  is 
ever  used  by  itself  With  nouns  of  the  first  declension  it  is 
nyenge,  pi.  sinyenge  ;  in  the  second  declension  it  is  ezengsy  pi. 
yenge ;  in  the  third,  inyenge,  pi.  amenge ;  and  in  the  fourth  it 
is  onyenge,  pi.  imiengey  etc. 

The  ordinal  numbers  are  derived  from  the  cardinal  by  sim- 
ply prefixing  the  definite  pronoun,  all  of  which,  as  well  as 
the  cardinal  numbera  themselves,  are  to  be  arranged  under 
the  different  classes  of  actjectives  according  to  their  incipient 
•yUables  respectively. 
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VERBS. 

There  are  but  few  pdinta  of  resemblance  ajnotig  the  verbs 
of  these  three  dialects.  Neither  hiis  any  inflectioiis  to  indi- 
t^ate  the  person  or  the  nmnberj  %  e*,  the  firstj  second,  and 
third  persons,  eingiilar  and  plural ,  are  of  tlie  same  form. 

The  second  person  plural  of  the  imperative  mood  in  Mpon- 
gwe  verhs  has  a  form  difierent  from  the  singular  which  is  al- 
most the  only  exception  to  the  above  principle  that  is  worthy 
of  notice.  Another  circums-tiince  common  to  all  is  that  they 
use  conjunctions  J  and  other  auxiliaiy  particles,  to  express  the 
various  shades  of  meaning  of  the  different  tenses  and  moods ; 
and  some  of  these  particles  arc  the  same  in  two  or  more  of 
them,  which  can  not  justly  be  regarded  in  any  other  light 
than  an  accidental  circumstance, 

Grebo  verbs  are  exceedingly  meagre  in  point  of  inflections. 
They  have  an  indicativej  an  imperative,  and  an  infinitive 
mood.  Tlie  subjunctive  mood  is  little  else  than  the  indica- 
tive, having  the  conjunction  ne  (if)  placed  before  it ;  and  the 
potential  mood  is  likewise  dependent  upon  auxiliary  particles. 

Tense  b  well  defined  in  Grebo  verbs,  perhaps  much  more 
minutely  than  in  either  of  the  other  two  dialects*  With  the 
aid  of  auxiliary  particles  there  arc  as  many  as  thirteen  ten^s ; 
viz.,  the  present,  indefinite  past,  imperfect  indefinite  past»  tiie 
past  tense  of  to-day,  the  imperfect  past  tense  of  to-day,  the 
past  tense  of  yesterday,  the  imperfect  past  tense  of  yesterday, 
the  past  tense  of  time  previous  to  yesterday,  the  imperfect 
tense  of  time  previous  to  yesterday,  the  indefinite  future  tense, 
the  future  tense  of  to-day,  the  future  tense  of  to-morrow,  the 
future  tense  of  time  subsequent  to  to-morrow.  This  remark- 
able minuteness  in  dcBuing  the  precise  time  of  an  event  or 
action  is  not  effected,  however,  by  changes  wrought  upon  the 
radical  word,  hut  by  the  use  of  auxiliar}'  particles,  which  are 
seldom  used  except  in  this  capacity*  There  is  not,  strictly 
speakings  any  future  tense  s  the  only  way  by  ^^hich  they  can 
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express  future  action  is  by  employiiig  the  verb  mimo  or  nU  (to 
go)  as  an  auxiliary,  and  the  infinitive  mood;  thus,  to  say,  ^I 
will  do  it,"  they  say,  mi  nS  ntimt<,  i.  e.,  ^^  I  go  it  to  do.**  And 
so  miininumuj  ^^  I  am  going  it  to  do,  presently,  or  some  fu- 
ture part  of  the  day."  And  in  all  these  cases  the  anxiliaiy 
verb  receives  the  inflections,  whUe  the  infinitive  mood  of  the 
principal  verb  remains  unchanged.  No  Grebo  verb  \a  capa- 
ble, of  itself  of  m(H<e  than  twelve  or  fifteen  different  finrms ; 
for  all  the  accessory  ideas  or  shades  of  meaning  it  is  indebted 
to  the  use  of  auxiliary  particles,  many  of  which  are  inflected 
instead  of  itself. 

It  has  a  passive  voice  which  is  made  by  affixing  the  letter 
^  to  the  active  form ;  but  it  is  never  used  when  it  can  be 
avoided  by  circumlocution.  Instead  of  saying  he  tvas  kittedy 
they  would  say,  he,  or  they,  or  somebody  killed  km.  Instead 
of  saying,  he  was  killed  in  war,  they  would  say,  nxir  killed  him. 
The  want  of  passive  verbs  characterizes  the  Mandingo,  the 
Basa,  the  Fanti,  the  Akra,  and  perhaps  all  the  dialects  of 
Northern  Africa.  The  particles  ne  (is)  and  mdna  (was)  are 
the  only  parts  of  a  substantive  verb  used  in  the  Grebo.  A 
reciprocal  form  is  produced  by  a  reduplication  of  the  incid- 
ent syllable. 

MANDINGO  VERB. 

Thp  Mandingo  verb  possesses  but  little  more  completeness 
or  system  than  the  Grebo.  It  seems  to  be  equally  dependent 
upon  auxiliary  particles,  and,  like  the  Grebo,  but  not  to  the 
same  extent,  it  defines  the  time  of  an  action  with  considera- 
ble minuteness.  The  radical  or  ground-form  is  capable  of 
but  few  inflections,  even  less  than  the  Grebo.  It  has  a  caus- 
ative form,  which  is  made  by  the  aid  of  a  sufiix,  which  the 
Grebo  has  not ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  wants  a  reciprocal 
form,  which  the  Grebo  has.  It  differs  essentially  fix)m  the 
Grebo,  in  its  not  bdng  under  the  necessity  of  employing  the 
verb  to  go  or  come,  to  aid  in  expressing  a  future  tense.     It  is 
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said  to  poBsees  eeven  tenses  and  four  moodSj  but  strictlj 
Bpeaking  there  are,  pertiapB,  Tiot  more  than  three  mcradBj  the 
conditional  being  expressed  by  aid  of  conjunctive  particles. 
It  uses  a  greater  variety  of  particles  in  the  sense  of  substan- 
tive verbs. 


MPOKCWE    VERB, 

# 

The  Mpongwe  verb  has  four  moods^  the  indicative,  the  im- 
perative, the  conditional  or  subjunctivej  and  what  may  be 
denominated  the  cotfjunciwe  mood.  Bj  the  aid  of  auxiliary 
particles  it  forms  a  potential  and  an  inimitive  mood. 

The  conjunctive  mood  has  only  one  form^  and  is  used  as  the 
second  verb  in  a  sentence  where  the  two  verbs  would  othei^ 
wise  be  joined  by  a  copulative  conjunction-  Although  not 
inflected  itaelfj  it  is  joined  with  verbs  of  all  moods,  tenses,  and 
persons. 

The  conditional  mood  has  a  form  of  its  own,  but  uS€S  con- 
jtmctive  pailiclea  as  auxiliaries  at  the  same  time.  Different 
conjunctive  parti dea  arc  used  with  the  different  tenses. 

The  imperative  mood  is  derived  from  the  present  of  the  in- 
dicative by  the  change  of  its  initial  consonant  into  its  recip- 
rocal consonant ;  thuSj  tdndUy  to  love  j  rondai  love  thou  ; 
denda^  to  do ;  kndaj  do  thou.  These  changes  will  be  no- 
ticed more  fully  presently. 

The  potential  mood  is  made,  like  the  subjunctivej  by  the 
aid  of  auxiliary  particles. 

The  tenaes  in  Mpongwe  arc  a  present,  past  or  historical, 
perfect  past^  and  future-  The  perfect  past  tense^  which  rep- 
resents the  completeness  of  an  action,  is  formed  from  the 
present  tense  by  prelixing  u  and  by  changing  a  Bnal  into  i ; 

8,  0ndai  to  love ;  at&ndi,  did  love.  The  past  or  historical 
» is. derived  from  the  imperative  by  prefixing  a  and  chang- 
j- A  final  into  if'  thus,  rdnda^  lovej  ai-dndi^  have  loved,  etc. 
The  future  tense  is  formed  by  the  aid  of  the  auxiliary  parti- 
cle be ;  as,  mi  be  tdnda^  I  am  going  to  love.     It  must  be  care- 
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fully  noted,  however,  that  this  same  combination  of  words, 
if  the  nominative  follows,  expresses  past  time;  thus,  ne  be 
tdnda  Anycambia  Ebreham,  L  e.,  God  loved  Abraham.  When 
it  is  future,  the  nominative  goes  before  the  verb  in  the  order 
of  construction.  When  an  action  is  immediately  to  take 
place,  the  present  tense  is  used  as  a  future ;  thus,  mi  ^to,  I  am 
coming  immediately;  but,  mi  he^bioy  I  am  coming  aft^  a 
while,  or  at  some  indefinite  future  time. 

The  passive  voice  is  formed  &om  the  active,  simply  by 
changing  a  final  into  o  ;  thus,  mi  tdnda,  I  love ;  mi  tdndo,  I  am 
loved.  In  the  historical  and  perfect  past  tense,  which  term- 
inate in  t,  o  is  simply  adjoined;  thus,  ardncUy  have  loved; 
ardndio,  to  have  been  loved.  This  passive  form,  which  is  so 
simple  in  itself,  may  be  found  in  every  mood  and  tense  which 
properly  belongs  to  the  active. 

There  is  another  feature  in  the  Mpongwe  verb  equally  sim- 
ple and  remarkable ;  there  is  a  negative  for  every  affirmative 
form  of  the  verb,  and  this  is  distinguished  from  the  affirma- 
tive by  an  intonation  on  the  first  or  principal  vowel  of  the 
verb,  which  is  characterized  in  writing  by  the  use  of  an  italic 
letter.  The  negative  form  belongs  to  the  passive  as  well  as 
the  active  voice ;  thus. 


Act    i  -AiSr.  mi  tdnda,  I  love 
<  Neg.  mi  tonda,  I  do  n 


Neg.  7ni  tonda,  I  do  not  love. 

Pass  i  ^®^*  ^^  tSndo,  I  am  loved 

'  <  Neg.  mi  tondo,  I  am  not  loved. 

Having  now  treated  of  the  moods  and  tenses  of  Mpongwe 
verbs,  of  which  there  is  nothing  remarkable,  except  the  very 
simple  manner  in  which  the  passive  voice  is  formed  from  the 
active,  and  the  equally  simple  process  by  which  the  negative 
form  is  distinguished  from  the  affirmative,  we  proceed  now  to 
point  out  another  characteristic  of  Mpongwe  verbs,  whi6h  is 
wholly  unknown  to  other  dialects,  and  which  certainly  con- 
stitutes a  most  wonderful  feature  in  this. 

All  the  verbs  in  the  language,  with  the  exception,  perhaps, 
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of  ten  or  a  dozen,  may  be  regarded  as  regular  verbs,  inasmuch 
as  they  are  all  governed  by  the  same  fixed  principles  of  inflec- 
tion ;  they  are  such  as  are  of  two  or  more  syllables,  the  final 
letter  of  which  is  always  a,  and  the  incipient  consonant  of 
which  must  be  b,  d,  /  (which  is  closely  allied  to  ftv),  j,  k,  pj 
8y  ty  and  shy  each  of  which  has  its  reciprocal  consonant,  into 
which  it  is  invariably  changed  to  form  the  imperative  mood 
and  such  of  the  oblique  tenses  of  the  verb  as  are  derived  from 
it.  Such  verbs  as  commence  with  m  or  n,  which  have  no  re- 
ciprocal consonants,  retain  these  two  letters  throughout  all 
their  inflections ;  but,  in  other  respects,  are  perfectly  regular. 
The  following  example  will  illustrate  what  we  mean  by  the 
change  of  these  consonants  into  their  reciprocal  letters :  thus, 
the  invariable  reciprocal  letter  otbisvorw;  so  the  impera- 
tive is  derived  from  the  present  of  the  indicative,  in  all  verbs 
which  commence  with  b,  by  changing  b  into  wot  v;  thus,  mi 
bdnga,  I  take ;  Imp.  wdnga,  take ;  after  the  same  manner,  and 
with  invariable  uniformity,  d  is  changed  into  /,  /  into  v  or  fw 
into  vw,  j  into  ^,  k  into  ^,  p  into  v,  s  into  z,  sh  into  zy,  t  into 
r;  thus, 

nd  hSnga,  I  take  icdnga,  take  thoa 

mi  denda,  I  do  lenda,  do  thoa 

ndfwema,  I  err  vwema,  err  thoa 

mijonOj  I  kill  yona,  kill  thoa 

mi  kamha,  I  speak  gamba,  speak 

mipanga,  I  make  vanga,  make 

mi  songa,  I  follow  zonga,  follow 

mi  tdnda,  I  love  rdnda,  love 

mi  nimguna,  I  help  nunguna,  help  thoa 

.  mi  sheva,  I  play  zyeva,  play,  etc. 

Having  now  explained  what  a  regular  verb  is,  we  proceed 
a  step  farther,  to  explain  what  may  be  denominated  the  dif- 
ferent conjugatums  of  every  regular  verb. 

Every  regular  verb  in  the  language  may  be  said  to  have  as 
many  as  five  simple,  and  as  many  as  six  compound  conju- 
gati<m8. 
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These  conjugatioiia  are,  Ist,  the  radical,  katnba,  I  speak ; 
2d,  the  causative,  which  is  dmved  from  the  radical  hy 
changing  a  final  into  iza;  thus,  hamboy  to  speak;  homv- 
bizoy  to  cause  to  speak;  the  dd,  frequentative  or  habitual 
ccmjugation,  which  implies  habitual  action,  is  derived  from 
the  radical  by  suffixing  ga;  thus,  hamboy  to  speak;  kam^ 
bagoy  to  speak  habitually;  4th,  the  relative  conjugation, 
which  implies  performing  an  action  for  or  to  some  one,  is 
derived  from  the  radical  by  suffixing  na;  thus,  from  kambit, 
to  speak,  comes  kambana  or  kamlnna,  to^speak  to  or  with 
some  one ;  and  5  th,  the  indefinite,  which  is  derived  from  the 
radical  by  suffixing  the  imperative  to  the  present  of  the  in- 
dicative ;  thus,  from  kamba  comes  hambagamboy  to  speak  at' 
random. 

By  combining  these  simple  derivative  conjugations,  as 
many  as  six  compound  conjugations  may  be  formed.  Thus, 
by  uniting  the  habitual  and  the  causative,  we  get  kcanbizagct, 
i.  e.,  to  cause  to  talk  habitually,  etc  The  following  taUe 
will  exhibit  all  these  conjugations ;  thus. 

Simple  Conjugations. 
Hadical,  mi  kamba,  I  talk 

Frequentative,  kambana,  to  talk  habitnallj 
Cansative,         kambiza,  to  caase  to  talk 
Relative,  kambina,  to  talk  to,  or  with  some  one 

Indefinite,         kambagamba,  to  talk  at  random. 

Compound  Coi^ugations. 
kambizagd,  to  catise  to  talk  habitually 
kambinaga,  to  talk  habitually  with  some  one 
kambtnaza,  to  cause  to  talk  with  some  one 
kambagambagOy  to  talk  at  random  habitually 
kambagmnbiza,  to  cause  some  one  to  talk  at  random 
kambagambina,  to  talk  with  some  one  at  random. 

These  compound  tenses  might  be  still  fiuther  multiplied, 
by  combining  three  or  more  of  the  simple  conjugations  into 
one;  thus,  kambinazagoj  to  cause  to  speak  with  some  one 
habitually,  but  such  extended  combinations  are  seldom  used. 
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KoWj  in  i-elation  to  the  above  simple  and  compound  forma 
[  of  the  verb,  each  one  of  them  has,  according  to  principles  al- 
leady  mentioned j  not  only  an  aifirmatiye  active  and  negative 
active  voice,  bnt  also  an  afBrmative  and  negative  passive 
voice,  each  one  of  which  la  inilected  through  all  the  moods 
I  and  tenses  according  to  the  same  rules  as  the  radical  conju- 
gation, thus  giving  to  the  verb  a  raricty  and  a  number  of  in- 
flections  that  ia  surpassed  by  no  language  in  the  world, 
'  The  number  of  tJiffei*ent  forms  into  which  every  regular  verb 
may  be  wrought,  not  including  those  which  require  auxiliary 
particles,  is  upward  of  two  hundred,  which  must  appear  as- 
I  tonishingl^  great  when  it  is  remembei"ed  that  the  verb  is  not 
I  inflected  on  account  of  person  or  number.     The  whole  num- 
ber of  tenses  or  shades  of  meaning  which  an  Mpongwe  verb 
I  may  be  made  to*  express,  with  the  aid  of  its  auxiliary  pajti- 
Icles,  is  between  twelve  and  flfteen  hundred.     It  is  not  pre- 
'tended  that  any  one  Mpongwe  verb  is  bahitoally  or  frequent- 
I  ly  used  in  all  of  these  varied  and  almost  interminable  ramiii- 
l" cations;  for  this  would  imply  a  degree  of  mental  activity  to 
}  which  no  native  tribe  in  Africa  has  attained ;  but  we  mean 
to  assert  that  some  pai-ts  of  every  conjugation  are  more  or  less 
frequently^  and  that  the  most  remote  ramificiition  may  at 
any  time  be  used,  and  convey  a  precise  idea  to  the  mind  of  the 
I  native,  even  had  it  been  the  first  time  he  had  ever  heard  it  so 
used. 

It  is  farther  important  to  mention  that  the  natives  do 
[  tiot  always  confine  themselves  rigidly  to  the  idiom  which 
I  is  implied  by  the  character  of  the  verb ;  that  is,  instead  of 
nsing  these  complicated  combinations,  they  may  express 
their  same  ideas  by  the  use  of  two  or  more  independent 
word^ ;  thus,  instead  of  saying  e  kumbisi,  he  caused  him  to 
speak,  they  may  say  e  pangi  e  kamhoy  i.  e.j  he  mak^  him  to 
talk. 

It  will  be  borne  in  mind  too,  that,  although  the  inflections 
I  of  the  Mpongwe  verb  are  exceedingly  eomplicatedj  it  pre- 
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serves  a  most  marked  method,  and  by  ooauniUmg  to  i 

a  few  very  simple  principles^  every  part  may  easily  be  traced 

up  to  its  root 

It  has  been  remarked  that  the  Mandii^  has  no  pasBiTe 
voice,  and  that  the  Grebo,  if  it  really  has  one,  seldom  uses 
it^  The  Mpongwe,  on  the  other  hand,  uses  the  passiTe  voioe 
moch  more  firedy  than  the  active ;  and  it  may  be  said  with 
troth,  that  it  never  uses  an  acdve  verb  when  it  can  use  a  psBiK 
sive  one.  The  great  partiality  which  is  felt  for  the^gUr'tf 
the  passive  vmce,  leads  to  a  species  of  idiom  which  is  teiy  re- 
markable indeed.  For  example,  the^  woold  be  much  more 
likely  to  say  mi  tdndo  rCanlagOy  I  am  loved  by  people,  than  to 
say  anlaga  wi  tdnda  miey  the  people  like  me ;  so  mi  tdndo  ndi^ 
I  am  loved  by  him,  in  preference  to  t  t&ndajmit;  they  say  e 
bdngo  n*aluguy  i.  e.,  '^  he  is  taken  or  overcome  by  mm,"  for. 
he  is  drunk ;  e  t^  myoma  sijono  ndW,  i.  e.,  he  eats  the  veni- 
son which  is  killed  by  him,  instead  o^  which  he  killed ;  oldn- 
gd  xo'inya  wi  t6ndo  ne  reri  y^,  i.  e.,  the  kind  of  food  that  is 
liked  by  his  &ther,  instead  of  that  which  his  £Either  likes. 
The  phrase,  ^^  your  coming  to  this  house,"  is  expressed  thoa, 
ti&ta  iibio  nutaey  literally,  '^  the  coming  which  »  corned  by  you  ;" 
and  again,  the  death  which  we  die  in  this  world,  is  thus  ren- 
dered, ijuuxi  sijuwo  zuwe  ntye  yindy  i.  e.,  ^Hhe  death  which  is 
died  by  us  in  this  world." 
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CHAPTER  V. 

CHRISflAN  MISSIONS  IN  WEaTEKN  AFKICA. 

^Boman  Catholie  MiBsions. — ^First  Eflferts  of  the  Morariam, — Eogljah 
BaptiBt  MissiQTi. — United  Effort  of  the  Glasgow,  Ediiiburgh,  and 
LondoD  MJsaionaiy  Societies. — Church  Missionary  Society.— Wes- 
leyati  Mission a^  So€iety*^English  Baptist  Missionarj'  Society* — 
Basle  Missionary  Society »^ — United  Presbyterian  Synod  of  Scotland. 
^Missionary  Societies  of  the  United  States^-^Baptist.^-The  Metib- 
odist  Episcopal  Chnrch* — ^Amerif-'an  Board  of  Forei^  Missions*^ 
Fjotestant  Episcopal  Mission, — Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Mia- 
slons. — The  American  Missionary  Association. — Southern  Baptiit 
Missionary  Board, 

The  Church  of  Rome  deserves  great  praise  for  the  zeal 
^he  displayed  in  following  up  aJl  the  Portiagueee  and  Spanish 
discoveries  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  with  ef- 
forts to  extend  the  Christ ian  faith.  The  Portuguese  govern- 
ment itself  at  the  commencement  of  these  enterprises,  wm  in- 
fluenced as  mnch  by  a  desire  to  propagate  the  Catholic  faith, 
•as  by  any  expectations  of  commercial  gain*  In  the  cxjurse 
of  time^  when  unexpected  sources  of  wealth  were  opened  up 
by  these  discoveries,  she  lost  sight^  in  a  great  measure,  of  the 
former  of  these  objects,  and  gave  herself  up  wholly  to  an  ab- 
Borbing  pursuit  of  the  latter.  The  Church  of  Borne,  how- 
ever, waa  not  diverted  from  her  purpose  by  any  such  motives. 
She  addressed  herself  to  the  one  great  object  of  converting 
these  newly-discovered  tiibes  to  the  Romish  faith,  and  she 
pursued  her  calling  with  an  energy,  zeal,  and  perseverance 
worthy  of  a  belter  causei  Had  Protestant  nations  and  the 
Protestant  Chm'cb  pursued  the  same  work  with  half  the  sseal 
and  steadiness,  the  moral  aspect  of  the  world  at  the  present 
time  would  have  been  very  different  from  what  it  is, 
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We  have  iilreaiiy  given  a  detailed  account  of  t!ic  effort d  of 
the  Church  of  Koine  to  establish  her  faith  in  the  kiTigdom 
of  Kongo,  and  pointed  out  ihc  causes  of  her  failure-  Her 
lahors  in  that  portion  of  Afnea  were  commenced  almost  si- 
multaneouBly  with  the  first  discovery  of  the  coimtiyj^and 
were  eontinued,  with  a  few  slight  interrupt  ions,  for  more 
than  two  ecnturie^,  but  without  any  permanent  or  abiding 
results*  This,  however ,  is  but  one  of  very  many  other  enter- 
prises of  a  similar  nature  that  were  undcrtaketi  on  dilTerciit 
parts  of  the  coa^t,  but  in  almost  all  cases  with  emilar  re* 
sulta^  At  one  time^  she  had  her  missions  at  Angola,  Loango, 
Cape  Lopez,  the  islands  of  St»  Thomas,  PrinceSj  and  Fer- 
nando Poj  WarcCj  Benin,  Why  dab,  ElminSj  Asaini,  Sierra 
Leone,  Goree,  and  Senegal ;  but  at  none  of  these  places^  ex- 
cept the  few  that  have  bc€n  retained  by  the  French  or  the 
Portuguese  governments,  can  any  traces  of  this  religion  be 
found  at  the  present  day.  It  is  true  that,  at  some  of  the  ^ 
above  mentioned  places,  these  efforts  wei-e  continued  only  for 
a  iew  years ;  sickness  and  other  untoward  innuenees  operated 
against  them ;  but,  judging  from  the  results  of  the  Kongo 
mission,  it  is  doubtful  whether  a  more  prolonged  effort  would 
have  resulted  in  any  thing  more  important. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  a  renewed  ef- 
fort was  made  by  French  Catholics  to  establish  the  Romisli 
faith,  especially  at  Asaini  and  Loango.  Bnt  these  efforts 
proved!  still  more  futile.  On  the  arrival  of  the  missionaties 
at  Loango,  they  found  that  the  people  had  not  only  aban- 
doned all  the  outward  forms  of  the  Roraieb  reli^on,  but  were 
sunk  m  deep  in  paganism  as  they  had  ever  been.  At  the 
same  time  they  found  them  so  treacberoua  and  savage  that 
they  could  not  live  among  thom  without  constant  peril  of 
their  lives. 

About  fourteen  years  since,  Rev.  Messrs.  Barron  and  Kelly 
— the  former  being  Viciir-General  of  Fliiladelphia — ^arrived 
at  Cape  PaJraas  with  the  view  of  establishing  a  mission  at 
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that  pboLce.  Their  first  impressions  were  most  favorable^  and 
the  Vicar,  after  only  a  few  months*  r^idenee,  sailed  for  Eu- 
rope, with  the  view  of  obtaining  a  reinforcement  of  mission- 
aries. His  mission  xvas  regarded  with  great  favor  at  Eome. 
He  waa  constituted  Bishop  of  both  GnineaSj  and,  after  a  few 
months'  delaj,  returned  to  Cape  l^alraaa,  having  been  pre- 
ceded hj  seven  priests  and  three  brothers  of  the  congrega- 
tion of  the  Saered  Heart  of  Mary. 

Soon  after  the  arrival  of  this  com  pan j,  one  of  their  num- 
ber died  of  the  fever^  and  several  others  were  taken  ill  but 
recovered.  In  consequence  of  this,  and  also  on  account  of 
difficulties  that  had  arisen  between  the  colonists  and  the  na* 
tivcB,  which »  in  their  opinion,  made  it  an  unpromising  tield 
of  missionary  labor,  the  miBsion  to  this  place  was  given  up. 
Mr.  KeUy  returned  to  this  country,  two  of  the  Frencli  mis- 
sionaries went  to  the  French  settlement  at  Grand  Bassam, 
two  to  Asaini  (near  Axim),  and  the  remainder  of  the  com- 
pany were  sent  by  the  bishop  to  Gabun-  Those  who  went 
to  Grand  Bassatn  and  Asaini,  in  the  hope  of  finding  a  less 
deleterious  climate,  made  a  great  mistake.  More  than  this, 
they  fonnd  no  suitable  houses  at  either  place  to  shelter  them 
from  the  inclement  rains,  and  in  consequence  of  exposures 
and  trials  of  this  nature,  all  four  of  these  missionaries  died, 
after  a  residence  of  only  a  few  months  in  the  country.  The 
party  who  went  to  Gabun  found  a  healtbier  climate,  and 
this  mission  is  alill  sustained,  but  as  yet  without  having 
made  any  decided  impression  on  the  people  for  whom  it  was 
oi^anizcd- 

We  have  no  knowledge  of  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
Protestant  Church  to  establish  Christian  missions  in  Western 
Africa  earlier  than  1736.  At  that  time  the  United  Brethren 
sent  out  a  converted  mulatto,  of  the  name  of  Christian  Prot- 
ten,  to  the  Gold  Coast,  to  make  known  the  Gk>spel  to  the 
aborigines  in  that  part  of  the  country*  He  was  accompanied 
by  one  of  the  brethren,  of  the  name  of  Iluckuff,  and  they 
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located  themselves  at  a  place  they  called  Christianboifg,  not 
far  from  Akra.  Huckuff  died  soon  after  his  arrival  in  the 
countrjrj  but  Protten  contmned  to  labor  here  for  more  th^i 
thirty  years,  but  without  any  important  results.  He  died  in 
1769<  The  year  previous  to  his  death,  Rev.  Jacob  Mcder 
and  four  asslstaDta  were  sent  out  to  reinforce  the  mission  j 
but  the  principal  and  two  of  his  assistanta  died  in  a  very 
short  time  after  tHeir  arrival  in  the  country.  Four  other 
brethren  went  foi'ward  to  supply  the  vacancy?  but  all  of 
these  J  >vith  the  two  survivors  of  the  previous  company,  were 
removed  by  death  before  the  year  1770*  The  mi&sion  was 
then  abandoned  as  an  impracticable  undertaking. 

In  17  95  J  the  English  Baptist  Mifisioiiary  Society  sent  two 
missionaries  out  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  mission  at 
Sierra  Leone.  But  in  consequence  of  the  imprudence  of 
one  and  the  ill  health  of  the  otberj  the  enterprise  was  aban- 
doned. 

Two  years  subsequent  to  thisj  the  Scotch,  Glasgow,  and 
London  Missionary  Societies  united  for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing a  mission  among  the  Fulahs,  a  large  and  powerful 
Mohammedan  tribe  residing  on  the  confines  of  Sierra  Leone. 
Ifeither  of  these  societies  had  been  organized  more  than  two 
years,  and  their  limited  resources  at  the  time  no  doubt  sug- 
gested this  union  of  action.  Each  one  fumiahed  two  mis- 
Bionariea  for  the  enterprise,  Henry  Brunton  and  Peter  Grreig 
went  forth  under  the  auspices  of  the  Scotch  Missionaiy  So- 
ciety, Peter  Fergusaon  and  Robert  Graham  under  the  Glas- 
gow Society^  and  Alexander  Eussel  and  George  Cappe  in 
connection  with  the  London  Missionary  Society.  This  unit- 
ed action  appeared  well  in  theory j  but  it  proved  to  be  unad* 
vised.  The  mission  was  made  up  of  discordant  elements, 
and  it  was  ascertained  before  they  reached  the  place  of  their 
destination  that  they  could  not  carry  on  their  work  harmo* 
niously^  It  was  also  ascertained  on  their  arrival  at  Sierra 
Leone  that  the  Fulah  country  was  involved  in  war,  render- 
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ing  it  impossible  for  them  to  establish  a  mission  among  them 
guilder  such  circimistances,  even  if  tliey  had  been  united  ainoog 
jfcbemseives.  In  view  of  these  unexpected  emergencies,  it  was 
solved  that  three  stations  should  be  formed  instead  of  one,. 
^Aeeordingly  it  was  determined  that  the  missionaries  of  the 
LsLoTidon  I^Iissionary  Society  shoixLd  form  a  station  on  the 
|Biillom  shore,  those  of  the  Glasgow  Society  at  the  Banana 
I^landsj  and  the  Edinburgh  missionaries  at  the  liio  Fongas, 
.  the  SnstJ  country.  Messrs.  Brunton  and  Greig  carried  oa 
i their  labors  among  the  Sustis  for  some  time  under  drcum-^ 
aoces  of  great  encouragement ;  but  when  the  rains  set  in, 
f  they  both  sufiered  extremely  from  tbe  fever,  and  both  bad  to 
^return  to  Free-town  with  the  view  of  recruiting  their  health. 
On  their  arrival  at  Sierra  Leone  they  learned  that  one  of 
t.the  brethren  of  the  London  Missionary  Society j  and  both  of 
i, those  of  the  Glasgow  Society,  had  died. 

After  recruiting,  Mr.  Greig  retiimed  to  the  Susu  country 
^Jbr  the  purpose  of  reHumhig  his  labors,  while  Mr,  Brunton 
.remained  at  Sierra  Leone  as  chaplain^ 

Soon  after  the  return  of  Greig  to  the  Susu  country,  he 
^was  murdered  by  a  hand  of  Fulahs  passing  through  the 
neighborhood. 
JMi\  Bobert  Alexander,  who  had  been  sent  out  to  he  asso- 
^liiated  with  Greig  in  his  lab  era  tiinoug  Ujo  .Sur.uf,  on  his  ar- 
ival  at  Sierra  Leone,  hearing  of  tbe  mm^er  of  his  associate, 
fyidetermined  to  remain  there  for  the  time  beingj  and  do  what 
■good  he  could  until  he  could  receive  instructions  from  the 
|Socieiy.  But  Ha  health  beeomiog  affected,  both  be  and  Mr. 
[r^runton  returned  to  their  native  countiy,  which  terminated 
^  unsuccessfully  this  third  attempt  to  plant  tbe  Gospel  among 
the  benighted  millions  of  Western  Afiica. 

These  trials  and  reverses  were  undoubtedly  intended  to 

I  try  the  faith  of  the  people  of  God,     The  commencement  of 

*the  present  century  witnessed  the  renewal  of  these  efforts ; 

and,  although  heavy  losses  and  severe  ordeals  had  to  be  en- 
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dureil  far  a  time,  the  triumpbs  of  the  Gospel  are  becoming 
every  day  ruorc  brilliant,  and  the  results  already  show  that 
the  cause  is  of  God,  and  can  not  fail.  We  propose  to  give  a 
mere  outline  of  the  labore  of  tho&e  Missionary  Societies  which 
hftve  entered  upon  this  field  of  labor  since  the  beginning  of 
the  present  centuryj  and  which  are  Btill  actively  engaged  in 
this  great  work. 

The  first  and  most  prominent  place  amoug  these  undoabt^ 
ediy  belongs  to  the  Chtircb  Mssionary  Society.  Tbeix'  first 
mission  was  to  the  Sub  us.  Two  miasionaries  were  sent  out 
m  1804  for  the  purpose  of  founding  this  mission*  iBut  on 
their  arrival  at  Sierra  Leone  one  of  them  left  the  service  of 
the  Society,  and  the  other  remained  in  the  colony  ajs  chap- 
lain untU  a  reinforcement  could  arrive*  Two  other  miesion- 
wttim  arrived  in  1806,  and,  with  the  one  who  had  been  act- 
ing as  chaplahv,  entered  the  Subu  conn  try,  and  at  once  form- 
ed two  missionary  stations^  one  of  which  had  been  previously 
occupied  by  the  lamented  Greig.  These  stations  were  re- 
inforced in  1809  by  the  arrival  of  two  other  missionariea, 
one  of  whomj  howevcTj  died  after  a  very  short  residence  in 
the  country. 

These  brethren  proiecnted  their  work  with  energy  i  Imt 
finding  the  great  mass  of  the  adult  population  so  much  ab- 
sorbed in  the  slave-trade,  and  so  much  debased  by  it,  they 
directed  their  efforts  almost  entirely  to  the  children.  At 
one  time  they  had  as  many  as  thirty  boys  in  a  aehool  at 
one  of  the  stations,  and  twenty-eight  girls  in  another  at  the 
other  station. 

In  1813,  ]Mr.  Butcher^  one  of  the  missionaries  who  had 
arrived  in  the  country  in  1806^  visited  England,  and  on  his 
way  badi,  with  his  wife  and  seven  other  persons,  was  ship- 
wrecked.  By  this  disaster  the  Society  lost  $13,000  worth 
of  goods. 

About  this  time  two  additional  stations  were  formed,  one 
on  the  Baliom  shore,  and  the  other  on  the  Gambia  River. 
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In  1815  the  tDisaion  wa^  further  reinforced.      The  jrear 

following  the  brethren  were  visited  by  Rev.  Edward  Bicker^ 

I  Bteth,  the  Secretary  of  the  Society,  when  it  wam  resolvedj  in 

[view  of  the  disturbances  occasioned  by  the"  dave-tTade,  th© 

fi^nent  firea  that  had  occurred  at  the  missionaiy  Btatious, 

and  alao  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  British  cruisers  were 

I  bringing  in  large  numbers  of  recap tiveg  into  the  colony  of 

Sierra  Leone,  who  greatly  needed  religious  instruction,  that 

I  all  the  missionariesj  and,  as  far  as  practicable,  all  their  pupi1% 

I  should  be  trausfen^ed  to  the  colony.     From  tlmt  period  up  to 

[the  present  the  labors  of  the  Church  Misaionary  Society  on  thia 

I  part  of  the  coast  have  been  confined  idmost  exclusively  to  the 

I  colony.     The  missionaries  justly  regarded  Sieri-a  Leone  as  a 

Bort  of  missionary  nursery ^  where  they  could  train  missiona- 

I  ries  for  all  parts  of  the  country ;  and  their  expectations  in  this 

^  particular,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  were  not  ill-founded. 

From  the  commencement  of  the  mission  in  Sierra  Leouo, 
[in  181C,  up  to  1823,  the  labors  of  the  missionaries  were  at- 
L  tended  with  the  most  remarkable  success,  Tlic  laboi-s  of 
I  Messi-a.  Johnson  and  During — the  foimer  at  Regent's  To^^ti^ 
I  and  the  latter  at  Gloucester — were  attended  with  special 
i  blessings.  In  1818  Mr,  Johnson  had  received  to  the  oom- 
don  of  the  church  263  memberSj  the  school  contained 
pupils,  and  the  usual  attendance  at  church  was  not  lees 
[  than  1200  or  1300.  In  1823  there  were  as  many  em  eight 
I  stations  maintained  among  the  dif!ei*ent  settlements  that  had 
I  been  formed  by  the  recaptiveSj  and  the  mimoumj  work,  in 
«very  aspect  of  it,  was  most  encouraging- 

Bnt  the  following  three  years  were  disastrous  to  an  un- 
I  precedented  extent*  During  the  spring  and  summer  of  1823 
[the  Society  lost  as  many  as  eleven  of  its  missionary  laborers, 
lone  of  whom  (Mr*  Johnson)  died  at  sea  on  his  way  to  En- 
gland, two  (Mr.  and  Mrs*  Duriug)  were  supposed  to  have 
I  been  shipwrecked  J  and  eight  were  carried  oW  by  an  epidemic 
in  the  colony. 
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The  following  jear  seven  additional  laborers  were  gent 
out ;  but  before  the  close  of  it  as  many  moa^  were  remoTenl 
by  death,  and  three  returned  to  England,  The  next  year 
mx  returned  home  and  three  were  removed  bj  death.  These 
losses  and  reyersf^  had  nigh  pnt  an  end  to  the  miasiOD.  Hy 
manj  in  England  it  was  contended  that  the  work  should  be 
abandoned  J  but  wiser  counsels  prevailed.  Borne  very  im- 
portant measures  were  adopted  about  this  time  for  the  pres- 
ervatjon  of  tbe  health  of  the  missionarica,  and,  among  oth- 
erSj  the  rule  of  allowing,  tliem  to  visit  their  native  country 
once  in  sax  years  for  the  improvement  of  their  health.  At  * 
the  same  time  the  general  health  of  the  country  had  im- 
proved hj  a  more  extended  and  thorough  cultivation  of  the 
surrounding  lands;  bo  that,  at  the  present  time,  the  risk  of 
health  and  lifo  by  a  residence  in  Sierra  l^eone  is  smaU  com- 
pared with  what  it  formerly  was.  At  the  same  time  the 
manifold  blessings  which  God  has  vouchsafed  to  the  labors 
of  his  mission ar}-^  sGrvants  liere,  show  moat  clearly  that  the 
work  is  his,  and  must  therefore  be  sustained. 

The  directors  and  agents  of  this  enterprise  seem  to  have 
had  before  their  minds,  irom  a  very  early  period  of  the 
work  J  four  great  objectSj  which  they  have  pursued  with 
steadineBBj  and  thus  far  vrith  the  most  decided  and  happy 
effect*  The  6rst  of  these  has  been  the  preaching  of  the  Gos-" 
pel,  with  the  view  of  converting  souls  and  forming  Christian 
churches;  second,  the  estabhshment  ajid  maintenance  of 
schools  and  seminaries,  with  tlio  view  of  training  young  men 
to  be  teachers  and  preachers  j  third j  the  translation  and  car* 
culation  of  the  Scriptures  and  other  religious  books  in  the 
languages  of  the  surrounding  country ;  and,  fourth,  that  of 
founding  branch  raiesions  in  more  remote  portions  of  the 
country,  A  very  few  facts  of  a  statistical  nature  vrill  show 
that  all  these  objects  are  being  accomplished  to  a  very  en- 
couraging extent. 

According  to  the  Annual  Eeport.  "of  the  Society  for  1855 
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the  mia^on,  in  the  Sierra  Leoiie  Colony  alone,  numbers  fif* 
teen  bLitions,  connected  with  which  there  are  3354  cominiir 
nicantt^.  Nor  will  their  educational  operations  appear  leaa 
reraarkiible  when  it  is  known  that  thej  have  now  in  active 
service  as  many  as  eighty-eight  native  teacher s^  2s  many  m 
fifty-nine  common  schools^  one  grammar-school  for  boys,  an- 
other for  feinaleSj  and  one  seminary  in  which  the  Latin, 
Greekj  and  Hebrew  languages  are  successfully  taught — the 
whole  number  of  pupils  in  these  various  achools  being  nearly 
BIX  thousand.  The  work  of  translation  has  been  going  on 
at  the  same  time*  Portions  of  the  Scriptures,  and  some  ele- 
mentary workS}  have  been  translated  into  the  Bullom,  Tim- 
neh,  Housa,  Yoruba,  and  Subu  languages^  and  into  some  of 
these  the  Liturgy  has  also  been  translated.  More  attention 
has  been  given  to  this  department  of  labor  during  the  two 
at  years  than  ever  before,  but  as  yet  we  have  no  particular 
oportfl  of  what  hsB  been  effected. 
A  mission  was  established  in  the  Timneh  country  at  a 
Lplaee  called  Port  Lokkoh,  in  1840-  Three  missionaries 
Lwere  detailed  for  this  service,  and  their  labors  were  carried 
Lon  for  some  time,  but  without  any  very  marked  results.  The 
station  is  still  kept  up  by  a  native  missionaiy ;  but  the  peo- 
[  pie,  who  are  MohammedanSj  show  but  little  disposition,  ai 
l^yet,  to  conform  to  the  requirements  of  the  Gospeh 

But  the  most  important  branch  mission  that  has  grown 
I  out  of  the  Sierra  Leone  enterprise  is  the  one  at  Aheokuta^ 
in  the  Yoruba  country.     Many  of  the  rocaptivcs,  who  were 
bi-ought  to  Sierra  Leone  in  former  jears,  were  from  this  dis- 
trict.    They  were  known  at  Sierra  Leone  as  an  active,  in- 
dustrious, and,  compared  with  other  tribes  among  them,  an 
^enterprising  people*     Some  of  these,  after  they  had  acquired 
An  education  and  amassed  a  httle  property,  formed  the  pur- 
,  pose  of  returning  to  their  native  country,  which  was  carried 
into  effect  by  one  company  in  1843,     Mr*  Townsend,  one 
of  the  missionaries  at  Sierra  Leone,  seeing  thi.^  disposition 
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on  the  part  of  the  people,  and  feeling  tbat  something  might 
be  done  to  promote  the  cause  of  the  Gospel  in  that  part,  of 
the  country,  visited  Abeoknta  for  the  purpose  of  exMnJoing 
the  place,  and  seeing  on  whal  terms  the^  enterprising  colo- 
nists might  he  permitted  to  retnm  to  their  natiye  countiy- 
His  report  being  favormblej  a  mnch  hirger  number  of  emi- 
grants  availed  themselves  of  thcs  first  opportunity  to  return 
to  the  land  of  their  nativitj.  Hey,  Messrs.,  Thompson, 
Golmer,  and  Crowther,  and  their  wives,  sailed  for  Bada^^, 
the  nearest  point  on  the  sea-t-oast  bj  whlcli  they  could  reach 
Abeokuta,  and  arrived  there  in  January,  1845*  In  eonse^ 
quence  of  the  death  of  the  King  of  Abeokuta,  who  had  re- 
ceived Mr,  Townsend  with  so  much  kindnessj  and  the  clis- 
turban cea  in  the  country  growing  out  of  it,  the  missionaries 
were  detained  eighteen  months  at  Badagry.  They  carried 
on  their  mi&sionaiy  labors  here  during  their  detention  with 
80  much  success  that  it  was  determined  that  Badagry  should 
be  constituted  a  permanent  missionary  station.  Subsequently, 
however,  the  town  was  nearly  destroyed  in  war,  and  the  mis- 
sion was  transferred  to  Lagos,  thirty-six  miles  to  the  eastward, 
and  a  more  convenient  point  by  which  to  reach  Abeokuta. 

The  misaionariesj  on  their  arrival  at  Aheokutaj  were  re- 
ceived with  the  utmost  cordiality,  and  they  found  tbat  much 
had  already  bcea  done  in  the  way  of  preptiring  the  people  to 
hear  the  Gospel  by  one  of  the  native  converts  who  had  ac- 
companied the  first  set  of  Sierra  Leone  emigrants.  Some 
account  has  already  been  given  of  this  mission ;  and  we  only 
add  here,  that  it  has  thus  far  been  greatly  blessed,  and  gives 
a  practical  illustration  of  what  the  Gospel  may  do  for  Afri- 
ca when  its  glorious  truths  are  more  extensively  proclaimed 
among  the  people.  This  branch  of  the  mission  now  num- 
bers six  principal  stations,  thirteen  schools,  in  which  there 
are  upward  of  775  pupils,  and  the  number  of  its  converts,  in 
1853,  was  530. 

The  next  missionary  society,  whose  labors  in  Western 
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Africa  ciaiiiii  our  attention,  is  tLat  of  the  Weslcyans  of  En- 
gland.    It  is  difliGult  to  saj  at  what  particular  period  the 
labors  of  Ihis  sodetj  were  commenced.      Dr.  Coke  united 
ivith  other  philanthropists  m  England  in  sending  out  a  com- 
f  panj  of  mechamcs  to  the  Fulah  country  in  1795,  with  the 
view  of  promoting  civil i^sation,  which  was  regarded  at  that 
tiiTie  as  an  indispensable  preparation  to  the  introiluction  of 
the  GospcL     Several  of  these  mechanics  were  members  of 
the   \¥esleyfm  Church ,  and,  no  doubt,  went  out  nnder  the 
I  advice  of  Dr.  Coke,  hut  they  can  not  be  regarded  as  mis- 
I  sionaries,  or  their  enterprise  as  a  atrictly  Christian  niiaaiou- 
The  undertaking  was  based  upon  a  misapprehension  of  the 
character  and  motives  of  the  agents  they  employed,  as  weU 
I  as  the  character  of  the  people  to  whom  they  were  sent,  and 
[  it  fell  through,  therefore,  before  any  fair  test  was  made  of  the 
principles  upon  which  the  enterprise  w^as  based*    Subsequent 
attempts  have  repeatedly  been  made  to  aceomplish  the  same 
fleet  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  butj  without  a  single  ex- 
[  oeption,  they  have  uniformly  failed*    No  fact  is  better  estab- 
liehed  at  the  present  day  than  this,  that  Christi animation 
I  must  take  the  precedence  of  civilization  in  raising  up  any 
[people  finom  the  depths  of  heathenism. 

Among  the  first  emigrants  to  Sierra  Leone,  especiaUy  from 
[Kova  Scotia,  were  a  goodly  number  of  Methodists,  w^hich 
[led  to  the  appointment  of  two  miBSionaries  by  the  Wesleyan 
[Conference  in  1797  to  that  field*  Very  little  is  known  about 
the  labors  of  these  missionaries^  or  even  whether  they  ever 
[went  to  Sierra  Leone. 

A  native  minister,  of  the  name  of  Mingo  Jordan,  seems 
f  to  have  labored  faithfully  here,  in  the  Wesleyan  connection, 
[lietween  the  years  1805  and  1808*  At  the  last-mentioned 
I  date  he  reports  110  converts.  In  1811  Kev,  Greoi^e  Warren 
I  WES  sent  out  by  the  Wesleyan  Conference  to  labor  in  this 
rfield^  and  this  has  usually  been  regarded  as  the  period  when 
'this  Missionary  Society  commenced  its  labors  in  Western 
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A&ica*  It  is  foreign  to  our  purpose  to  giye  anj  thing  like 
a  detailed  account  of  the  labors  of  this  or  anj  other  mission' 
i\Tj  society  in  Western  Africa  in  the  present  cbaptor.  Like 
its  predecessor  in  this  great  and  periloua  workj  it  hag  had  its 
tnab  and  reyersea,  bnt  has  gone  forward  with  unfaltering 
steadiness,  and  has  realized  the  most  glorious  results.  The 
general  plan  of  the  Wesley  an  Society,  of  respiting  its  agents 
after  two  years'  serv^ice  in  this  trying  climatej  has  had  both 
Ub  advantages  and  disadvantages.  If  it  has  rescued  gome 
from  danger  by  transferring  them  to  healthier  climes,  after 
a  sojourn  of  only  two  years  in  the  country,  it  has  exposed  a 
larger  number  to  the  trying  process  of  acclimation.  But  if 
severe  trials  have  been  endured,  great  blessings  have  also 
been  shared.  At  the  commencement  of  their  labors  in  1811^ 
they  had  three  local  preachers,  110  church  members,  and 
about  100  pupils  in  school.  In  1852  they  had  21  chapels, 
7  missionaries,  107  local  preachers,  more  than  6000  church 
members,  3608  pupib  in  school j  and  more  than  11,000  per- 
sons under  the  pastoral  care  of  their  missionaries. 

A  second  mission  was  established  by  the  Wesley  an  His* 
gionary  Society ^  on  the  Gambia  Elver,  in  1821-  The  Gam- 
bia is  one  of  the  two  great  rivers  of  Senegambia,  and  is  nav- 
igable for  ordinary-sized  vessels  to  the  distance  of  three  or 
four  hundred  miles.  The  British  Government  have  two 
important  commercial  establishments  on  this  river — one, 
called  Bathuratj  on  the  Island  of  St.  Mary*s,  near  its  mouth ; 
and  the  other  at  McCarthy's  Island,  about  two  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  in  the  interior.  The  first  mission  established  by 
the  Wesleyan  Society  was  at  Bathurst.  A  second  principal 
station  was  eatablishedj  twelve  or  fourteen  years  afterward, 
at  McCarthy's  Island*  The  principal  laborers  in  this  mis- 
son  were  Eev.  Biehard  Marshall^  Rev,  William  Moister,  and 
Eev.  W.  Fox:  tbe  two  last  have  published  extended  ac- 
counts of  their  mission aiy  labors  in  this  part  of  the  world. 
Mr.  M^Brair,  formerly  a  missionary  of  the  same  soriety  in 
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Egypt,  spent  Bome  time  at  McCarthy's  Islandj  and  publielied 
a  gTEmmar  of  this  Mandingo  language^  This  luiseion  has 
been  blessed  in  a  very  high  degree,  as  well  as  that  at  Sierra 
Lieone.  In  1852  they  report  six  chape%  817  cburch  mcm- 
berB,  aud  584  pupils  in  their  schools. 

The  third,  andj  in  some  respects,  the  most  important  of 
all  the  miasions  of  the  Wesleyan  Society^  was  established  on 
the  Gold  Coast  about  the  Ist  of  January^  1835.  The  £rst 
point  occnpied  was  Cape  Coast.  The  way  had  been  some- 
what prepared  here  by  a  large  school  tliat  had  been  kept  up 
in  the  fort  by  the  GoYemmentj  in  which  the  Bible  had  been 
naed  as  a  text-book^  and  also  by  a  religious  movement  that 
had  actually  taken  place  among  many  of  the  pupib  of  the 
schools  from  having  read  the  Bible.  A  church  was  organ- 
ised very  soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  first  missionary,  and 
the  work  has  been  extending  itself  in  almost  every  direction 
since  that  time.  Rev.  Thomas  Freeman,  a  colored  man  of 
education,  intelligence,  and  enterprise,  was  sent  out  to  take 
the  superintendence  of  this  mission  in  18^8,  and  has  contin- 
ued in  this  charge  ever  since.  He  has  not  only  visited  and 
formed  missionary  stations  at  all  the  principal  settlements  on 
the  Gold  Coast,  but  has  made  missionary  tours  to  the  capi- 
tals of  Ashanti,  Dehomi,  and  Yornba,  and  done  something  to 
spread  the  knowledge  of  the  Gospel  in  all  these  distant  and 
dark  portions  of  the  African  continent  The  society  has,  at 
the  present  time,  its  stations  and  chapels  at  Cape  Coast^  An- 
namabo,  Dix  Cove,  Akra,  Domonasi,  Kumasi,  Badagry,  and 
Abeokuta,  It  reports  64  native  teachers^  2S  local  preach- 
ers, 817  fuU  accredited  church  members,  28  day-sebools,  and 
upward  of  1200  pupils  in  school 

The  English  Baptist  JVIissionary  Society,  as  has  been 
mentioned  above,  made  an  attempt  to  establish  a  mission 
at  Sierra  Leone  in  1795 ;  but  having  failed  iu  thisj  no- 
thing more  was  done  until  1841.  At  that  time  Eev.  John 
Clarke  and  Dr.  Prinoej  both  of  whom  had  been  missionary 
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laborers  in  Jamaica,  were  mat  out  to  explore  the  island  oi' 
Femantio  Po  and  the  adjacent  country  of  tlie  main  land, 
with  the  view  of  establishing  a  niieaion  on  that  part  of  tlie 
coast  They  commenced  their  labors  at  Clarence,  on  the  isl- 
and of  Fernando  Po,  and  were  enabled  in  a  Ycry  short  time 
to  organize  a  Christian  church  at  that  place.  Two  Btations 
were  also  formed  on  tho  raaiii  land :  one  at  Bimbia,  and  the 
other  at  the  Kamerun  Elver.  Their  labors  were  carried  on 
with  g^at  encouragnient  until  1846,  when  they  were  order- 
ed away  from  the  island  by  the  Spanish  government,  and 
two  Boman  Catholic  missionaries  were  left  to  take  their 
place.  The  latter,  howcverj  after  a  very  few  months'  resi- 
dence j  withdrew  irom  tho  country^  when  the  Baptist  rais- 
sionarie^  resumed  their  labors  on  the  island,  and  have  ocnt^ 
tinued  them  without  interruption  ever  since.  At  the  present 
time  they  have  flourishing  stations  at  the  places  above  men- 
tioned. Something  has  been  done  to  reduce  the  dialects  of 
the  nativcB  of  the  island,  and  also  of  the  main  land,  to  writ- 
ing, and  into  the  latter  some  portions  of  the  Bible  have  b^^ 
translated. 

The  Basle  Mssionaiy  Society  had  their  attention  directed 
to  Western  Africa  as  early  as  1826.  It  waa  not  until  1828 
that  their  first  company  of  mis^iofianes  reached  Christian- 
borgj  near  Akra,  the  place  which  tho  United  Brethren  had 
attempted  to  occupy  more  than  thirty  years  previously. 
These  brethren,  like  their  predece^ors,  fell  victims  to  the 
climate.  Four  years  subsequent  to  this  another  band  of 
three  missionaries  came  out  to  the  same  post,  two  of  whom 
shared  the  same  fate  as  their  predecessors.  Tlie  third,  Mr. 
RiiBj  has  continued  to  labor  in  this  field  up  to  the  present 
time.  In  1835  he  removed  to  Akropongj  a  large  town  in 
the  monntains  of  Akwapim  to  the  northeast  of  Akra.  In 
1843  this  nussion  was  reinforced  hy  a  eomptmy  of  twenty- 
four  Christian  negroes  from  the  island  of  Jamaica.  Since 
then  the  affairs  of  the  mission  seem  to  be  in  a  prosperous 
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cotiditiotii  They  have  now  prospeTou&  stations  at  Akropong, 
ChrJBtiaDborg,  and  Uasu. 

The  United  Presbyterian  Sytioil  of  Scotland  comraenTOd 
a  mission  on  the  Old  Kalabar  Kiverj  in  the  Gulf  of  Benin,  in 
Aprilj  18 46,  Mr.  Waddell,  formerly  a  missionary  In  the 
West  IndieSj  accompanied  by  a  few  other  missionary  labor- 
ers from  the  West  Indies  and  Scotlandj  laid  the  foandation 
of  this  mission,  and  has  continued  to  labor  there  ever  since. 
The  Old  Kalabar  is  a  broad  river  or  estnarjj  open  and  navi- 
gable to  the  distance  of  sixty  or  seventy  miles  from  the  sea- 
coa^5  and  probably  communicates  by  some  of  its  bi-anchea 
with  the  Niger-  It  seems  to  afford  a  comparatively  healthy 
climate,  Some  of  the  missionai-ies  have  had  to  return  to 
*  Europe  for  the  purpose  of  recruiting  their  health,  bnt  as  jet, 
so  far  as  is  knovm,  none  have  been  removed  by  death.  The 
people  among  whom  this  mission  was  founded,  though  ad- 
dicted to  many  revolting  heathenish  practiceSj  are  neverthe- 
less somewhat  above  the  common  standard  of  ignorance  and 
degradation  of  the  country  generally*  Many  of  the  native 
traders  si>eak  the  English  language  with  fluency,  and  have 
considerable  property.  The  miflsionaries  were  received  with 
cordialityj  and  have  been  treated  with  kindness.  There 
were  ten  European  laborers  in  1853,  and  three  stations  are 
maintained  with  efficiency.  The  language  has  been  reduced 
to  writing,  and  the  scholai's,  of  whom  there  are  more  than 
,  two  hundred,  are  trained  to  read  both  in  their  own  and  in 
the  English  language. 

The  missionary  associations  of  the  United  States  have  not 
been  unmindful  of  the  Christian  duty  of  making  known  the 
Gospel  to  the  perishing  millions  of  Africa.  If  they  were 
tiot  aa  early  upon  the  ground  as  some  of  their  dster  associa- 
tions of  Great  Britain,  they  have,  at  least,  since  girding  on 
the  Goepel  armor,  prosecuted  their  work  with  unsurpassed 
zeal  and  steadiness.  As  many  as  seven  of  the  leading  mis- 
iionary  societies  of  this  country  have  their  missions  in  W^t- 
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The  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  was  the  next 
to  enter  ojKvn  the  difficult  and  perilous  work  of  planting  the 
Gospel  upon  the  shores  of  W^estem  A&ica*  Kev*  JMcBsra, 
John  B.  Finney  and  Joseph  Barr  were  the  iirst  missionaries 
designated  to  this  work*  The  latter  died  before  he  left  the 
shores  of  hia  native  land,  Jiir*  l*inney  arrived  in  Monro\'ia 
in  February,  1833,  and  after  a  few  months'  residence  in  the 
country,  which  he  employed  in  examining  the  field  of  Ms  fa- 
tnre  labors,  he  returned  to  the  United  States,  for  the  pnrpoBe 
of  laying  before  the  Board  the  results  6f  hia  observations, 
and  procuring  a  reinforcemont  of  missionaries^  This  mission^ 
with  oecasional  inteiTUptions  caused  hy  the  death  or  absence 
of  its  niJBsionaries,  has  been  continued  until  the  present  iimo. 
The  mission  was  reinforced  in  1834  by  Rev.  Messrs.  Cloud 
and  Laird,  and  Mrs,  liaird ;  again,  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
same  year,  by  Mr.  J.  F.  C.  Finlcy ;  in  1839,  hy  He  v.  Messrs- 
Canfield  and  Alward,  and  their  wives;  in  1841,  by  Kev» 
Robert  Sawyer  and  Mrs.  Sawyer;  In  1844,  by  Rev,  James 
M>  Conelly ;  in  185D,  by  Rev,  David  A,  Wilgon  and  Jilra. 
Wilson ;  and  in  1853,  by  Mr.  John  WhiiQ  and  Mrs.  White. 
Of  these  sixteen  white  missionary  laborers  nine  are  still  Uv- 
ing^  only  two  of  whom,  lioweveTj  ai^e  now  actively  engaged 
in  carrying  on  this  work.  During  the  same  period,  an  equal 
number  of  colored  missionaries  have  either  been  aent  out  by 
the  Board,  or  been  employed  from  those  of  the  emigrants  sent 
out  by  the  Colonization  Society,  At  the  present  time  there 
are  connected  with  this  mission  twelve  laborerSj  five  prin- 
cipal stationa,  four  churches^  and  live  schools,  of  which  on© 
is  a  classical  institution,  A  second  migsion  was  established 
at  the  island  of  Corisco,  in  Southern  Guinea,  iifty  miles 
north  of  the  equator.  This  island  is  not  more  than  four  or 
five  miles  in  length j  and  something  less  than  this  in  breadth. 
The  population  does  not  exceed  2000 ;  but  the  island  is  a 
very  eligible  point  from  whence  to  reach  the  surrounding 
population  of  the  main  land,  and  thus  far  has  proved  health*- 
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mv  than  most  places  along  tbia  coast*     This  mission 
founded  by  Rev-  Messrs.  J,  Im  Mackey  and  George  W.  Si 
son,  in  1849.     Mra,  Matikey  died  before  the  mission  Bite 
fixed  upon.     Mr*  and  Mrs.  Sinspaon  were  lost  at  sea 
soon  after*     For  more  than 


m  ^^TTi/.  ^r^^^  ^T^**^^vj  ^*v^  wjfore  the  mission  Bite  wa3 
fixed  upon.  Mr*  and  Mrs.  Simpaon  were  lost  at  sea  veiy 
soon  after*  For  more  than  a  year  after  this  sad  YiBitation, 
Mr*  Mackoy  labored  on  the  island  aingle'^haiided  and  alone. 


a  year  atter  tnis  sad  YiBitation, 
ir*  jyxacKoy  jaoorea  on  me  island  aingle'^handed  and  alone. 
Sinjce  then  the  mission  has  been  reinforced  thi'ee  timcSj 
and  there  has  not  been  in  all  this  time  a  single  deatb,  or 
even   a   case   of  severe   sicknesSj  among  the  missionaries* 
There  arc  now  nine  white  laborers  on  the  island ;  two  sta- 
tions have  alrradyJifta's^o^'^^^^''^'?^  third  is  contera- 
r^;r-r.S^'B^i'oJ«J',-^  for  ... 

l^    l"''"  ^^^^^  '^r^f  it  ¥owign    B^curitoLd  several  books 

'^orih«  &«>«<* M"\«^rr^«ConiMarliea«.Uw  months  after 
Uie  dowjwa^  coonw  oi  »f™^  as  the  Liberian 


'  the  mis- 


t  on  their  part. 
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The  Preabyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Misaons  was  the  next 
to  enter  upon  the  di^cuit  and  perilous  work  of  planting  the 
Gospel  upon  the  shoree  of  Weatem  Africa.*  Rev.  Messrs, 
John  B.  Finney  and  Joseph  Barr  wore  the  iirst  missionaries 
designated  to  this  work.  The  latter  died  before  he  3eft  the 
shores  of  his  native  land,  Mi\  l^iniiey  arrived  in  Monrovia 
in  February,  1833j  and  after  a  few  months'  residence  in  the 
country  J  which  he  employed  in  examining  the  iSeld  of  his  fu- 
ture laboi^j  he  returned  to  the  United  States,  for  the  purpose 
of  laying  before  the  Board  the  results  6f  his  observation!^ 
and  proc u ri ng  a  rei nf orcemen t  of  ni ission aries.  This  misw^iou , 
ivith  occaeional  interruptions  caused  by  the  dea-th  or  absence 
of  its  BttiBsionarieSj  has  been  continued  until  the  present  time. 
The  mission  was  reinforced  in  18-31  by  Rev.  ]Mc?!srs.  Cloud 
and  Laird,  and  Mrs*  Laird ;  again,  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
same  year,  by  ilr*  J.  F.  C-  Finley  i  in  1839,  by  Rev.  Messrs; 
Canfield  and  Alward,  and  their  wives;  in  IBll,  by  Rev. 
Robert  Sawyer  and  Mrs.  Sawyer ;  in  1844,  by  Rev,  James 
M.  Conelly ;  in  1850,  by  Rev,  David  A.  Wilson  and  JMrs. 
Wilson  ;  and  in  1853,  by  Mr*  John  White  and  Mrs.  White. 
Of  these  sixteen  white  missionary  laborers  nine  are  still  liv- 
ing, only  two  of  whom,  however,  ai-e  now  actively  engaged 
in  carrying  on  this  work.  During  the  same  period,  an  equal 
number  of  colored  missionaries  have  either  been  sent  out  by 
the  Board,  or  been  employed  from  those  of  the  emigrants  sent 
out  by  the  Colonization  Society.  At  the  present  time  there 
are  connected  with  this  mission  twelve  laborer^  five  prin- 
cipal stations,  four  churches,  and  five  schools,  of  which  one 
is  a  classical  institution.  A  second  mission  was  established 
at  the  island  of  Corisco,  in  Southern  Guinea,  fifty  miles 
north  of  the  equator.  This  island  is  not  more  than  four  or 
five  miles  in  length,  and  something  less  than  this  in  breadth* 
The  population  does  not  exceed  2000;  but  the  island  is  a 
very  eligible  point  from  whence  to  reach  the  surrounding 
population  of  the  main  land,  ancf  thus  far  has  proved  health- 
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ier  than  moefc  places  along  this  coast.     This  missioii  was 

founded  by  Ilev*  Messrs.  J.  L.  Mack  ay  and  George  W,  Simp- 

I  Hon*  in  1840,     Mrs.  Mackey  died  before  the  mission  site  was 

Sxed  upon.     Mr,  and  Mrs,  Simpeon  were  lost  at  sea  very 

[wooti  after.     For  mora  than  a  year  after  this  sad  visitation, 

[Mr-  Mackey  labored  on  the  island  single-handed  a«d  alone. 

Since  then  the  mission  has  been  reinforced  thre<3  timea^ 

I  and  there  has  not  been  in  all  this  time  a  amgle  death,  or 

€ven   a   case    of  severe    eticknessj    among   the  missionaries. 

[There  are  now  nine  ■white  laborers  on  the  island ;  two  sta- 

[  tiona  have  already  been  formed ,  and  the  third  m  contem- 

I. plated;  two  schools  have  been  in  active  operation  for  some 

time ;  the  language  has  been  studied  out,  and  several  hooks 

I  have  been  pubUshed  in  it  for  the  use  of  the  schools- 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Chnreh  commenced  their  first 
1  miseionary  laboi^s  in  VVestem  Africa  only  a  few  months  after 
[-the  Presbyterian  Board.    Their  chosen  field  was  the  Libenan 
[-Colonies.     Rev.  MelviUe  B,  Coxj  the  pioneer  in  this  work, 
I  was  appointed  to  this  field  in  1832,  but  did  not  reacli  Mon- 
I  TO  via  until  March ,  1833.     He  entered  upon  his  w^ork  with 
zeal,  and  soon  infused  life  into  the  Methodist  Church  that 
riad  been  organized  by  the  emigrants  previous  to  his  ar- 
rival.    His  career  J  however,  was  very  short.     After  only  a 
[few  months*  residence  in  Liberia,  he  was  summoned  to  his 
Inal  account,  and  died  in  the  triumphs  of  the  Christian 
ith. 

Eev-  John  Sffjrs  was  sent  out  to  take  charge  of  the  mis- 
J«ion  in  1834,  His  life  was  spared,  and  much  was  done  by 
^his  zeal  and  energy  to  extend  the  influence  of  the  mission, 
•both  among  the  colonists  and  the  aborigines. 

Tlie  influence  of  this  mission  has  been  mainly  directed  to 
'the  Liberian  settlers*  Several  stations  were  formed  at  difier- 
1  €nt  times  among  the  natives  of  the  country^  but  in  conse- 
quence of  the  frequent  changes  of  their  agents  and  the  want 
[icf  a  knowledge  of  the  language  of  the  people  on  their  part. 
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no  veiy  parmanent  or  important  results  have  been  efiected. 
But  among  ibe  Liberian  settlers  find  eucb  natives  as  have 
been  received  iuto  their  familieSj  their  labors  have  beea 
more  blessed  than  that  of  anj  other  misaionary  fiocietx* 
At  present  they  have  nine  stations  or  circuits^  twenty  day- 
schools^  and  upward  of  five  hundred  pupils,  and  their  church- 
membership  exceeds  twelve  hmi*ired-  The  present  super- 
mtendent,  Bev,  Francis  Bums,  is  a  coloi-ed  man,  of  £ne 
talents  and  much  cultivation,  and  oondiicts  the  aifairs  of 
the  mission  with  as  much  prudence  and  efficiency^  aa  any  of 
his  predecessOTi- 

TJie  American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  though  not 
quite  as  early  on  African  ground  as  some  of  the  other  mis- 
sionary fioeieties  of  the  conntiy-j  were  the  first  and  abnoBt 
the  only  body  to  carry  on  their  labors  through  a  long  tenu 
of  years  without  any  suBpenaon  whatever  of  their  work* 
The  writer  was  the  founder  of  their  first  mis^on.  lie  was 
sent  out  in  the  autumn  of  1833,  Eiccorapaiued  by  Rev.  Ste- 
phen R,  Wyncoop,  an  esteemed  friend  and  college  dstss- 
mate,  to  explore  the  country  and  fix  upon  a  suitable  place 
for  the  commencement  of  a  mission.  They  returned  in  the 
spring,  and  reported  in  fevor  of  Cape  Palmas  as  a  suitable 
place  to  establish  the  first  station*  The  countiy  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  healthful,  the  native  population  was  very 
large,  and  the  people  seemed  really  desirous  of  enjoying  the 
advantages  of  Cliristian  education.  Some  fears  were  ex- 
pressed lest  difiicultiea  and  collisions  would  arise  betwieen 
the  natives  and  the  newly-planted  colony  at  this  place  that 
would  unfit  the  former  to  receive  any  salutary  influences 
from  the  labors  of  the  mission.  But,  upon  the  whole,  this 
seemed  to  bo  the  most  inviting  field  that  presented  itself  to 
the  missionary  explorers,  and  the  Prudential  Committee  eon* 
curred  in  their  recommendation.  The  i^Titer  and  his  family 
arrived  at  Cape  Palmas  on  the  25th  of  December,  1834,  and 
immediately  entered  upon  their  labors.     The  missiou  waa 
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fmntinued  here  for  more  than  seven  years,  and  for  the  most 
part  under  circumstances  of  great  encouragement.  During 
that  time  seven  stations  and  out^stations  were  formed,  at 
each  of  which  aday-^^chool  was  estabUshed,  and  stated  preach- 

'  big  was  commenced ;  a  church  was  organized  at  the  first  and 
principal  station,  which  at  one  time  embraced  more  than 
thirty  members,  of  whom  more  than  fonr-fifths  were  natives; 
a  large  boarding-school  for  both  sexes  was  kept  up  for  mor« 
than  six  years ;  the  language  was  reduced  to  writing,  of 
which  a  Grammar  and  a  Dietionaiyj  in  part,  were  pub- 

[lished — the  Gospels  of  St,  Matthew  and  Mark,  the  Life  of 
Christ,  and  various  other  religious  books,  were  translated 
mto  it  for  the  use  of  those  who  had  been  taught  to  read> 

In  consequence,  however,  of  frequent  collisiona  between 
the  colonists  and  the  natives,  which  kept  the  minds  of  the 
latter  in  an  unfit  state  to  receive  religious  impressions ;  the 
jealousy  with  which  the  colonists  looked  upon  the  efforts  of 
the  missionaries  to  raise  the  natives  in  the  scale  of  civiliza- 
tion and  intelligence  J  and  in  consequence  of  legislation  which 
had  the  tendency  to  embarrass  the  labors  of  the  missionaries^ 
the  mission  was  transferred  to  the  Gabun  in  1842,  where  it 
has  been  carried  on  efficiently  ever  since*  The  writer  became 
pioneer  the  second  time,  and  continued  to  labor  in  this  new 
field  for  more  than  ten  years,  when  he  was  compelled  by  a 
failure  of  health  to  withdraw  and  leave  the  work  entirely  to 
other  hands.  The  results  of  thia  mission  may  be  stated  m  a 
few  words. 

When  the  missionaries  first  arrived  at  the  Gabun  the  peo- 
ple were  immured  in  the  profoundest  heathenism.  They  had 
no  Sabbath,  no  sanctuaiy,  no  Bible,  and  had  scarcely  heard 
of  the  name  of  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  Now  the  Sabbath 
is  known  and  outwardly  observed  by  a  large  proportion  of 
the  people  in  the  vicinity  of  the  older  stations.  The  Sabbath 
bell  brings  together  a  goodly  assembly  of  orderly  worsMpei's, 
More  than  one  hundred  youths  have  received  a  Ohristia^ 
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education,  some  of  whom  are  employed  in  promoting  the 
Cftuse  of  religion  and  education* 

Two  interior  stations  have  been  formedj  one  at  the  dis- 
tance of  twentj-five  and  tbe  other  one  hundred  miles  from 
the  Bea-eoastj  at  each  of  which  aehoob  have  been  formed, 
and  preaching  ie  statedly  maintained.  Two  dialects  have 
been  reduced  to  writing,  and  the  third  is  being  studied  out  i 
into  tlie  firstj  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  John  have  been 
translated  and  published,  as  well  as  other  religious  books. 
To  all  of  which  it  may  be  added,  that  many  thousands  of 
immortal  beings  in  thia  region  of  country  have  acquired 
sufiident  knowledge  of  the  Grospel  to  be  saved. 

Tlie  Protestant  Episcopal  Foreign  Missionary  Society  ap- 
pointed Mr.  James  M*  Thompson  and  his  wife  as  their  first 
missionaries  at  Cape  Palmas.  They  did  not  open  a  school^ 
however,  until^l83G,  In  the  following  spring  Eev.  Thomaa 
8.  Savage,  M,  D*,  arrived  at  Cape  Palmas  with  the  view  of 
making  preparation  for  the  reception  of  a  larger  reinforce- 
ment  that  was  expected  in  the  summer.  He  was  followed 
by  Rev,  Messrs.  Minor  and  Payne,  and  Mrs*  Payne,  wbo 
arrived  at  Cape  Palmas  the  4th  of  July,  1837,  Dr.  Savage 
continuctl  to  labor  in  connection  with  this  mission  until  the 
spring  of  1847,  when,  in  consequence  of  enfeebled  health,  he 
returned  to  this  country.  ^Ir.  Minor  died  at  his  post  of 
labor  in  1842.  Mr.  Payne  (now  bishop)  and  Mrs.  Pajne 
still  continue  to  labor  in  this  field,  in  the  enjoyment  of 
comparative  good  health,  after  more  than  eighteen  years  of 
hard  toll  in  an  insalubrious  climate.  This  roiesionj  like 
all  similar  enterprises,  has  passed  through  many  severe  or- 
deals, but  has  been  prospered  in  very  many  respects,  and 
may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  effective  on  the  whole 
coast. 

Bishop  Payne  estimates  that  not  less  than  fifteen  hundred 
youths  have  been  connected,  for  a  longer  or  shorter  term, 
with  the  schools  of  this  mismon.     One  hundred  colomsta 
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have  been  received  to  the  communion  of  the  Church  j  and 
smce  the  formation  of  the  miisioOj  as  many  as  lunetj-one 
natives  have  been  baptized  and  received  to  tlio  Church,  of 
whom  seventy-two  are  now  living  and  exemphfying  the 
power  of  the  Christian  religion.  Very  recent  letters  report 
that  there  is  a  very  general  religiona  movement  among  the 
Grebos,  to  whom  the  labors  of  this  mission  have  been  specially 
directed. 

Tbe  American  Missionary  Association  had  its  origin  in  con- 
nection with  the  release  of  the  Amistad  captives,  whom  they 
took  under  their  charge,  and  through  whom  they  proposed 
to  form  their  first  station  in  Western  Africa.  The  Sherhro 
country,  lying  between  Sierra  Leone  and  Clrand  Cape  Mountj 
being  ^e  native  country  of  the  Mendi  captives,  vras  fixed 
upon  as  the  place  for  the  commencement  of  the  mission. 
Key.  James  Steele  and  Eev.  William  Eaymondj  and  Mrs. 
Eaymondj  were  appointed  to  accompany  them  and  lay  the 
foundation  of  a  mission  in  their  native  country,  all  of  whom 
embarked  for  Africa  in  the  autumn  of  1841 ;  it  was  a  year 
after,  however,  before  the  station  was  est abli shed.  Many 
of  these  emigrants  disappointed  the  expectations  of  the  mis- 
sionaries and  their  friends  inr  America;  the  mission,  how- 
ever, went  on.  A  church  was  organized  in  1845,  and  the 
mission  is  represented  as  being  in  a  flourishing  condition. 
It  has  three  stationSj  two  cbui-cheSj  forty  church  members, 
two  schools,  and  eighty  pupils. 

The  Southern  Baptist  Convention  has  missions  in  Liberia 
and  in  the  Yoruba  country.  In  Liberia  their  missionaries, 
of  whom  there  are  eleven,  are  all  colored  men.  They  have 
also  eleven  churcheSj  and  a  church-membersbip  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty-three. 

The  mission  in  Yoruba  was  commenced  in  1853,  by  Eev. 
Messrs,  Boweuj  Lacy,  and  Dennard*  Their  first  and  prin- 
cipal station  is  about  one  hundred  and  ^fty  miles  from  the 
sea-Goaat.     La^os  is  the  neai%!St  sea-port,  and  Abeokuta  lies 
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on  the  direct  route  between  the  two  plaoeB.  The  procqpects 
of  this  mission  are  quite  as  encouraging  as  any  other  on  the 
coast  It  is  located  in  a  populous  district,  in  a  compara- 
tivelj  healthy  dimate,  and  is  no  doubt  the  first  link  in  a 
missionary  communication  between  the  sea-coast  and  the 
heart  of  the  great  country  of  Soudan. 
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THE  AGEKCT  DEVOLVING  ON  %VH1TE  MEN  IN  CONIffECTTON  WITH 

laisaroNS  to  westeks  afkica. 

Is  it  prmUcabkt  and  is  it  tke  tft^  of  the  Christian  Churchj 
to  cany  on  missionaiy  operations  in  Weetem  A&ica  hy  the 
agency  of  white  men  ? 

I  answer  tliis  question  affirmatively  j  and  I  do  so  after 
mature  deliberation  and  Tvith  unhesitating  confidence, 

I  wish  it  bome  in  mind  that  I  attempt  no  argmnent  in 
behalf  of  missions  generally.  So  far  as  I  know,  there  is  uo 
speciaL  occasion  for  any  thing  of  this  kind.  What  I  have  to 
offer  is  in  defense  of  West  AMcao  missions  in  particular. 

It  may  be  stated  farther,  that  while  I  advocate  the  duty 
and  the  expediency  of  sustaining  missions  in  Western  Africa 
by  the  agency  of  white  men^  it  is  not  eacpected  that  the 
churches  in  this  or  in  any  other  country  wiH  have  it  in  their 
power  to  furnish  missionaries  for  all  parts  of  that  great  con- 
tinent This  can  not  he  expected  in  relation  to  any  heathen 
country,  much  less  for  Africa,  All  that  we  can  reasonably 
hope  to  accomplish  will  be  to  give  Christianity  a  firm  foot- 
ing there,  to  train  up  men  on  the  ground  who  may  be  relied 
upon  to  cany  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation  to  the  darker  and 
more  remote  comers  of  that  great  continent.  In  accomplish- 
ing this  task,  however,  I  believe  that  the  presence  and  super- 
intendence of  white  miasionarie-s  are  indispensably  necessary; 
and  it  must  be  a  long  timej  judging  fi-om  the  present  aspect 
of  affairsj  before  their  agency  can  safely  be  dispensed  with. 

It  should  be  premised  still  further,  in  order  to  prevent 
misappreheDsioQ,  that  no  objection  is  felt  to  the  agency  of 
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colored  men  ftom  these  United  States,  or  &om  the  West  Ik- 
^dies^  in  canying  on  this  work>  provided  men  of  the  right 
8tamp  can  be  found.  TL@j  have  physical  quaMeations  to 
labor  in  that  climate  which  white  men  have  not  i  and  if  col- 
ored men  of  education,  intelligence^  and  of  bumble  and  un-* 
doubted  piety  could  be  found  willing  to  engage  in  this  work, 
those  who  are  now  on  the  field  would  not  only  give  them  a 
hearty  welcome  as  feUow-laborerSj  but  if  they  were  sufficient* 
)y  numerous,  would  cheerfully  commit  the  whole  work  into 
their  handSj  and  seek  some  other  sphere  of  labor  for  them« 
fielves.  But  it  is  in  view  of  the  fact  that  so  few  colored 
men  of  suitable  qualifications  have  come  forward  to  engage 
in  this  work,  and  in  view  of  the  imt^  likewise,  that  the  futtire 
presents  no  near  prospects  in  this  respect  brighter  than  the 
past,  that  we  are  to  inquire  what  are  our  duties  to  the  per- 
ishing millions  of  Africa* 

Shall  they,  because  of  the  remiBsneaSj  or  as  yet  unpre* 
paredneas  of  the  colored  people  of  the  United  States  to  be- 
come mieaionaries,  be  permitted  to  remain  in  all  the  vrretcb- 
©dnesa  and  misery  of  heathenism,  and  go  down  to  their 
graves,  as  their  fathers  have  done,  without  one  ray  of  Gospel 
light!  Are  we  to  hesitate  about  what  is  duty,  at  a  time 
when  the  hand  of  God  may  be  clearly  seen  in  removing  ob- 
stacles to  the  conversion  of  that  people^  and  brioging  every 
portion  of  that  vast  continent  within  our  reach  f  These 
questions  involve  a  responsibility  of  the  most  solemn  inter- 
est^ and  no  friend  of  the  liedeemer  will  treat  them  with  in- 
difference. 

I  have  been  particular  in  stating  that  colored  men^  in  or- 
der to  be  useful  missionaries  in  Africa,  must  bo  men  of  high 
moral  and  intellectual  qualili cations,  and  of  tried  and  un- 
doubted  piety*  On  this  point  we  feel  that  we  can  not  insist 
too  strongly.  Every  observing  person  must  have  seen,  that 
it  is  neither  wise  nor  economical  to  send  oat  men  to  the 
heathen  who  have  not  the  capacity  to  exert  a  commatiding 
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infliienoe  in  their  natiye  cotintiy*  If  there  is  any  place  in 
the  world  where  thorough  piety  and  mental  energy  are  in- 
dispensable to  auceesSj  it  is  on  heathen  ground.  How  can 
it  be  otherwise?  To  look  into  all  the  windings  and  intrica- 
cies of  heathen  character ;  to  render  one's  self  familiar  with 
the  habits,  feelingSj  and  motives  of  a  class  of  men  who  have 
no  eympathiea  with  ourselves ;  to  acquire  the  art  of  exerting 
an  influence  over  the  mind®  of  men  who  have  been  trained 
np  in  heathenism ;  to  lay  hold  of  an  unwritten^  barbarous 
language,  spend  months  and  years  in  developing  its  rules  and 
principles,  and  acquire  that  language  so  as  to  use  it  with  per- 
fect ease ;  to  cadi  into  exercise  energies  that  bave  slumbered 
for  centuries ;  and  to  endure  patiently  the  reverses,  trials^ 
and  disappointments  incident  to  missionary  life,  require  the 
best  and  the  ablest  men  the  Church  can  furnish.  If  the  num- 
ber of  colored  men  in  this  country  capable  of  meeting  these 
high  demands  is  condderable,  we  know  it  not  There  is  a 
small  number  of  such  now  in  the  African  field,  and  we  cheer- 
fully award  them  the  praise  of  great  self-denial  and  extensive 
nsefulness.  But  the  idea  of  gathering  up  colored  men  indis- 
criminately in  this  country^  and  setting  them  down  upon  the 
shores  of  Africa,  with  the  design  or  expectation  that  they 
wiU  take  the  lead  in  diffusing  a  pnre  Christianity  among  the 
natives,  deserves  to  be  utterly  rejected  by  every  friend  of 
Africa.  A  proposition  to  transport  white  men^  in  the  same 
indiscriminate  manner,  to  some  other  heathen  country^  with 
the  view  of  evangelizing  the  natives  of  that  country,  would 
be  regarded^  to  say  the  leaat,  as  highly  extravagant, 


The  question,  bb  stated  at  the  head  of  this  chapter,  pre- 

[eents  itself  in  a  two-fold  character:  First,  as  to  the  practi- 

fcahleness  of  carrying  on  missionary  operations  in  AMca  by 

Ihe  agency  of  white  men ;  and,  secondly,  as  to  the  ilut^  of 

be  churches  in  relation  to  this  enterprise* 

We  shall  have  but  little  to  offer  on  the  latter  of  these 
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topics.     If  the  former  can  be  established — that  1%  the  pmc- 

tic€tbility  of  the  undertaking — then  the  dttlif  of  the  churches 
to  engage  in  this  work  foOows  sm  a  necesaary  conaequeno©- 
In  other  wortls,  if  it  can  be  shown  that  it  is  pos^ble  to  cany 
on  tnisaioDary  opemtions  in  Western  Afidca  by  the  agency 
of  white  men^  and  that  it  can  not  now  be  carried  on  extens- 
ively  without  them,  then  every  ai^ument  that  can  be  offbred 
in  behalf  of  missions  to  other  parts  of  the  heathen  world  luiQr 
be  applied  to  this  with  two-fold  force. 

If  what  has  frequently  been  aflirnjed  be  true — that  white 
men  can  not  live  in  Africa — then  Chrifitians  are  e3Lonerated 
irom  their  obligations  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  sucb^ 
and  ministers  of  the  Gospel  are  releaaed  from  obUgation  to 
devote  themselves  to  this  work;  for  God  does  not  require 
the  former  to  waste  their  propertyj  or  the  latter  to  throw 
away  their  lives,  for  the  attainment  of  an  object  that  is  be^ 
yond  their  reach. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  c^n  be  shown  that  existing  difii- 
ddties  have  been  unduly  magnified ;  that  no  obstacles  exist 
greater  than  those  which  the  providence  of  God  permits  to 
interpose  themselves  in  the  way  of  nearly  every  good  and 
great  undertaking  in  this  world,  and  only  such  as  may  be 
surmounted  hy  a  persevering  and  courageous  faith ;  then  our 
obligations  continue  with  unabated  force,  and  it  becomes  a 
question  of  solemn  inter^t,  how  we  may  most  efficiently  dis- 
charge those  obligations*  * 

But  what  are  the  difficulti^  that  have  been  brought  for- 
ward to  prove  this  undertaking  impracticable  I 

So  far  as  I  am  aware  they  may  be  summed  up  in  two 
things — the  insalubrity  of  the  climate,  and  the  savj^  habits 
of  the  natives  of  the  country. 

The  argument  amounts  to  something  like  this :  Tlio  cU- 
mate  of  Western  Africa  is  too  inimical  to  European  consti- 
tutions to  nilow  white  men  to  live  and  labor  there  for  any 
considemble  length  of  time ;  and  farther,  if  such  wens  not 
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the  case,  yet  tlie  abori^nes  of  Africa  are  so  turbulent  and 
savage  in  tbeir  babits  that  no  mifisionaiy  could  live  among 
them,  except  so  ^  as  he  could  enjoj  the  conntenanee  and 
protection  of  some  civiiized  power,  which  the  tiativee  would 
hold  in  fear- 

We  do  not  suppo^  that  the  latter  of  these  objections  can 
have  nauch  weight  with  men  of  sober  rejection* 

It  has  its  origin  in  such  low  views  of  the  nature  and  power 
of  the  Gospel ;  it  so  dishonors  the  promise  of  the  Saviour  to 
be  with  his  disciples  to  the  end  of  the  world ;  and  is  withal 
so  completely  refuted  by  the  history  of  missions  in  almost 
every  portion  of  the  habitable  world,  that  it  might  safely  be 
thrust  aside  as  an  argument  unworthy  of  serious  coDsidera* 
tion. 

It  is,  in  realityj  but  the  revival  of  that  oft-refuted  ide% 
liiat  civihzation  must  precede  Christianity  in  reclaiming  the 
heathen  tribes  of  the  earth ;  and  the  argument  is  specially 
unfortiinate  when  applied  to  Africa,  ina&much  as  her  his- 
tory furnishes  many  of  the  most  striking  illustrationfl  of  the 
utter  impotency  of  all  secular  power  to  benefit  a  heathen 
people.  And  while  there  is  no  set  of  men  in  the  world 
whose  situation  and  circumstances  naturaUy  lead  them  to  set 
a  higher  value  upon  the  blessings  of  enlightened  govemmenta 
than  the  missionaries  of  the  cross,  in  the  majority  of  casesj 
nevertheless  J  they  find  themseWes  in  circumstances  where 
duty  to  the  heathen  compels  them  to  protest  against  the 
measures  a^d  designs  of  these  veiy  governments. 

But,  apart  from  all  speculation,  what  is  there,  it  may  be 
askedj  in  the  history  of  missions  in  Western  Africa,  to  war- 
rant the  opinion  under  consideration  ? 

No  one,  who  has  given  attention  to  the  subject,  can  be 
ignorant  of  the  het  that,  of  the  numerous  missdonary  sta- 
tions established  in  that  country  during  the  last  fifteen  years, 
the  majority  of  them  are  located,  not  only  beyond  the  jmis* 
diction  of  all  civilized  governments^  but  many  of  them  in  mtr 
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uations  where  no  civilian  govermnent  on  earth  could  render 

them  aidj  however  urgent  might  he  their  distreBS. 

And  yet^  we  a^k,  what  one  of  those  etatiom  has  been  out 
off  hy  native  Yiolenc©  !  What  spot  of  African  soU  has  been 
Btained  with  the  blood  of  Uiese  missionaries  1  Is  there  an 
indiridual  in  w^hose  mind  are  not  called  up  associations  of 
unparalleled  eruel^  in  ronnection  with  the  nantes  of  Ashan- 
ti,  Dehoraij  Badagrj,  and  Kaliharl  And  yet  la  these  dark 
abodes  of  cruelty  Christian  miesioos  have  been  planted,  the 
Gospel  Is  statedly  preached,  missionaried  live  in  peace  and 
security,  and  pursue  thmr  work  with  the  confident  a^urmnce 
that,  ere  long,  even  these  dark  habitatioue  will  be  filled  with 
the  hght  and  the  blessings  of  the  GospeL 

As  there  seems  to  be  general  misapprehension  in  relatioti 
to  native  character  as  found  in  Africa,  1  may  be  Gs:cused 
for  introducing  personal  experience  in  illustration  of  the 
gtuhject. 

During  my  residence  in  that  country  I  have  traveled  many 
thousands  of  miles  among  thci^e  people ;  sometimes  on  wa- 
ter and  sometimes  by  land ;  among  tribes  to  whom  I  was 
known »  and  among  those  who  had  never  seen  a  white  man* 
1  have  gone  among  them  in  times  of  i^eacej  and  in  times  of 
war.  I  have  visited  them  at  their  homes,  and  I  have  met 
them  on  the  way  to  shed  the  blood  of  their  fellow-men-  And 
yet  in  all  these  joumeyings  among  remote,  and  to  me  un- 
known tribes  J  I  never  thought  it  necessary  to  furnish  my* 
self  with  a  single  implement  of  defense,  nor  w^oa  I  ever 
placed  in  drcumstaacea  where  there  would  have  been  any 
just  cause  for  usmg  such  weapon,  even  if  I  had  been  sup- 
plied* 

Among  those  of  the  natives  to  whom  I  was  known  as  & 
nuobter  of  the  living  God,  I  have  generally  traveled  alone, 
and  on  many  occasions  when  called  upon  to  visit  the  sick 
or  to  perform  some  other  errand  of  mercy,  I  have  pass^ 
through  the  laciest  villages,  alone,  and  in  the  middle  of 
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the  night,  with  a  feeling  of  as  much  security  as  I  could 
posfsibly  have  felt  in  traversing  the  streets  of  any  city  in 
these  United  States  under  similar  drcumBtances.  And  eo 
&r  from  finding  it  impossible  to  live  among  them,  I  may 
fiirther  add,  that,  during  the  whole  term  of  my  residence 
in  that  countiy,  I  scarcely  remember  to  have  heard  a  sin* 
gle  syllable  from  the  lipa  of  one  of  these  people,  which  could, 
in  any  just  sense,  be  eoDBtrued  us  an  intentional  insult  to 
myself 

It  is  hr  fixim  my  intention  to  leaTe  the  impression  that 
be  natives  of  Afiica  are  perfectly  inoffensive  in  their  hab* 
kits.  They  are  lieaiMn^  in  the  full  sense  of  that  word^  and  no 
missionary  can  live  among  them  without  finding  ample 
l^iuse  of  perplexity  and  annoyance.  But  when  it  is  affirmed 
Ithat  the  missionary  can  not  Live  among  them  on  account  of 
L|heir  turbulence  and  lawlessness^  the  assertion  is  without 
|joundation» 

I  readily  allow  that  the  difRnilty  arising  from  the  un^ 
L  health  in  ess  of  the  climate  presents  a  more  serious  obstacle^ 

On  this  subject  1  have  no  convictions  I  would  wish  to 
Lconceah  The  inaiUnbrity  of  the  climato  has  been,  and  I 
^presume  ever  wiU  be,  to  a  greater  or  less  eirtent,  a  serious 
^binderanoe  to  the  progress  of  the  Gospel  in  Western  Afiri- 
ij!a;  and  this  difficnlty  exists^  be  it  known,  iri'espective  of 
I  the  kind  of  agency  that  may  be  employed  in  canying  it 
fon.  For  the  colored  man  from  these  United  States  is  as 
feure  to  feel  the  effects  of  the  climate  as  the  whik  man; 
^  and  if  the  physical  constitution  of  the  former  possesses  some 
I  advantage  in  adapting  itself  more  readily  to  the  climate,  I 
I  am  not  sure  but  the  other  will  have  equally  as  much  ad- 
I  vantage  in  bis  superior  discretion  and  the  precautionary 
measures  which  be  will  practice  to  preserve  bis  health. 

Tlie  difficulty  in  either  case,  however j  Las  been  unduly 
ImagniEed;  and,  so  for  as  it  has  had  the  practical  effect  to 
turn  away  the  attention  of  candidates  for  the  ministry  from 
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lAMciLf  it  has  liad  ihe  t^ixdencjj  not  only  to  unsettle  their 
t^wn  moral  cotirnge,  but  greatly  to  aggravate  the  wrongs  of 
an  oppressed  nod  injured  people, 

I  have  remarked  that  the  unliealthiness  of  tbo  climate  has 
Ijeen  exaggerated,  and  have  now  to  show  the  foundation  upon 

[^  which  this  opinion  rc^ts* 

The.  Christian  public  in  tins  countiy  has  had  no  tueaas 
of  forming  a  judgment  on  the  subject,  except  by  the  num- 

I  ber  of  dcuths  that  have  occurred  among  their  missionaries ; 
and  these  have  been  paraded  before  the  public  mind  by  tlte 
opposers  of  African  misBions  with  such  studied  care  that  no 

,  one  ca^  has  failed  to  produce  its  full  effect. 

Kow  while  no  one  can  be  more  sensible  than  ours^Fes  of 
the  extant  and  severity  of  these  losses,  we  feel  that  it  has  been 

,  ipeciolly  unibrtunate  for  the  cause  of  truth  and  humanity 
that  the  attendant  circumstances  and  collateral  causes  of  most 
of  these  calauuties  hare  not  been  made  equally  prominent  at 
the  same  time. 

And  first,  there  are  certain  points  along  the  coaat  of  AM- 

[  ca,  as  in  all  other  countries,  thatj  by  local  causes,  have  been 
rendered  more  unhealthy  than  the  coimtiy  generally.  Of 
these  none  are  supposed  to  be  more  so  than  Sierra  Leone 
and  Cape  Mcssurado.  I  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  heard 
a  dissent  from  this  opinion  by  a  single  individual  whose  judg- 
ment was  entitled  to  respect ;  and  yet  it  is  from  statistics  of 

\  siekness  and  mortality  that  have  occurred  at  these  two  plae^ 
chiefly*  that  the  publiej  both  in  England  and  America^  have 
derived  their  impressions  of  the  unhealthiness  of  the  country 
at  large. 

But  there  are  other  and  still  weightier  considerations 
I  aUude  to  the  peculiar  diflBculties  and  trials  in  which  meet 
of  the  missions  to  Africa  have  had  their  origin. 

It  will  he  borne  in  mind  that  all  of  them,  except  those  of 
Sierra  Leone  and  Gambia^  have  been  founded  within  the  Ib&I 
twenty-five  years.     The  places  selected  for  most  of  these  were 
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not  only  on  new  and  unbroken  groniidj  so  far  as  all  miBsion- 
ary  influenee  was  cont^emed,  but  many  of  them  wem  located 
in  the  l>ogoin  of  beathon  tribca  who  had  enjoyed  scarcely  any 
intercourse  with  the  civilized  world,  MoBt  of  the  miBsiona^ 
ilea  were  pioneera  in  a.  difficult  undertaking.  They  were  un- 
furnished with  missionary  experience,  and  in  many  in  stances 
they  were  without  the  aid  of  Christian  counsel.  They  found 
themseWes,  at  the  commencement  of  their  labors,  among  a 
I  people  who  could  not  comprehend  the  object  of  their  mis^^ion, 
l^niid  who  regarded  all  then'  professions  of  friendship  and  dis- 
interestedness with  distrust,  TTiey  were  ignorant  of  the  na- 
tive character,  and  it  required  ranch  labor  to  master  their 
barbarous  languages,  through  which  alone  they  couM  arrive 
at  correct  knowledge  of  their  character^  or  hope  to  influence 
their  minda^  In  many  instances  they  were  without  medical 
aidj  and  in  others,  when  physicians  were  at  hand,  those  phy- 
iidans  themselves  were  inexperienced  in  the  treatment  of 
African  diseases;  and  in  every  case  the  missionaries  were 
pressed  down  by  the  cares^  anxietieSj  and  responsibilities  in- 
cident to  all  new  missions.  So  that  when  all  these  things 
are  taken  into  the  account,  we  aLmost  wonder  that  the  mor- 
tality has  not  been  greater  i  we  almost  marvel  that  any  have 


But  this  perilous  crisis,  we  believe,  has  been  passed  The 
most  formidable  ot^tacles  have  been  removed,  and  the  mis- 
sionary workj  it  is  believedj  mLl  henceforth  move  forward 
more  easily  and  with  less  sacrifice  of  life.  Missionaries  in 
that  country,  notwithstanding  their  losses,  their  reverses, 
their  afflictions  and  bereavements^  have  been  sustained  in 
their  work,  and  obtained  a  firm  footing  on  many  points  along 
that  coafit.  A  large  amount  of  missionary  experience  has 
been  acquired;  the  roughness  of  native  character  has  been 
smoothed  down ;  the  habits,  customs,  and  feelings  of  the  na- 
tives are  better  understood  by  the  missiouarics,  and  the  ob- 
jects of  the  misaionaries  are  better  understood  by  the  na- 
T2 
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tives.  Many  of  the  most  difficult  dialects  of  tbe  country 
have  been  reduced  to  writing,  aud  now  serve,  not  only  as 
ea87  and  direct  channels  of  conYeying  reli^ous  truth  to  the 
minda  of  tbe  people,  but  will  serve  as  a  clew  to  the  acquiai* 
tion  of  all  other  languages  m  the  countiy.  Missionaries  go- 
ing to  thiit  country  hereafter,  will  find  misaionary  brethren 
on  the  ground  to  welcome  them  and  ^ve  them  all  needed 
counsel  and  aid.  In  this  way  they  will  escape  much  of  the 
wasting  care  and  anxieties  that  were  unavoidable  at  the 
commencement  of  this  undertaking.  Tbey  may  now  go  to 
Africa  with  the  reasonable  prospect  of  Hvingj  and  if  they 
can  not  calculate  upon  eiyoying  the  same  amount  of  vigor- 
oua  and  elastic  health  that  they  would  in  their  uative  cotin» 
try,  they  may  at  least  eiq^ect  to  have  strength  enough  to 
proclaim  tbe  unsearchable  riches  of  the  Grospel  to  thousands 
of  their  fellow-men  who  are  perishing  for  the  want  of  it. 
There  is  a  reasonable  prospect  that  white  missionaries,  pro- 
vided they  are  endowed  with  the  faith,  the  courage,  and  the 
perseverance  befitting  their  high  calling,  may  live  in  that 
country  to  estahhsh  Christian  churches  there,  which  wnll  be 
able,  in  due  time,  not  only  to  sustain  themselves,  but  to  com- 
municate their  blessings  to  the  remotest  regions  of  .that  be- 
nighted continent*  This  is  all  we  can  promise.  Thia  is  the 
view  of  the  subject  upon  whicli  we  base  our  arguments.  We 
believe  that  no  obataclee  lie  in  the  way  of  this  undertakiiig 
as  thu3  stated,  except  such  a^  h,ive  been  permitted  by  G^kI 
to  try  the  fiiith  and  courage  of  his  people,  Tbe  bitre  exist- 
ence of  trijils  and  difficulties,  provided  they  are  not  inauper- 
able,is  never  a  Bufficient  cause  for  abandoning  any  great  and 
good  undertaking.  No  great  r^uU^  fraught  with  bleseinga 
to  mankind,  has  ever  been  achieved  in  this  apostate  world  of 
ours  except  by  a  triumph  of  patient  perseverance  over  diffi- 
culties and  discouragements.  Human*  probabilities  have  al- 
ways been  arrayed  against  the  promises  of  the  Bible ;  and  if 
missionaries  were  to  look  at  the  former,  without  regard  to 
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the  latter^  every  field  of  miasionajy  labcrr  would  hare  been 
abandoned  long  ere  this.  Who  needs  to  be  reminded  that 
the  redemption  of  raankind  itself  was  wrought  out  bj  the 
patient  endurance  of  unparalleled  sufferings?  How  hope- 
less were  the  prospeda  of  Christiamty  to  human  eyes  when 
it  was  first  ushered  into  the  world  1  What  an  endless  and 
uuniHnbered  variety  of  sufferings,  self-deniafe,  and  discour- 
agements had  the  Apostles  to  pass  through  in  the  fulfillment 
of  their  mission  1  If  there  ever  was  a  task  that  appeared 
hopeless  to  the  judgment  of  men,  it  was  theirs ;  if  any  set  of 
men  ever  had  a  plausible  pretext  for  abandoning  their  work 
on  account  of  its  difficulties  and  its  perils,  they  were  the  men, 

Need  we  recount  the  trials,  perils,  sufferings,  and  reverses 
of  the  Reformers,  to  show  that  Christians  may  be  acting  in 
strict  accordance  with  the  divine  will,  though  their  pathway, 
for  the  time  being,  may  be  enveloped  in  clouds  and  dark- 
ness! How  often  was  their  work,  to  human  appearance^ 
on  the  point  of  ruin  1  but  when  most  endangered  in  appear- 
ance, most  secure  in  reiility. 

Nor  has  the  history  of  modem  missions  been  characterized 
by  fewer  or  less  varied  trials.  ^Hio  has  forgotten  the  many 
tedious  years  of  apparently  fnutless  labor  spent  by  the  serv- 
ants of  God  in  Greenland,  and  in  the  L^ilands  of  the  South 
Seas?  And  were  not  these  devoted  men  all  the  while  act- 
ing in  accordance  with  the  divine  will,  although  they  did 
not  enjoy  one  ray  of  encouragement,  ejccept  what  they  found 
in  the  Word  of  God  ^ 

Kor  are  the  diflficnlties  of  the  missionary  work  essentially 
modified  in  any  part  of  the  heathen  world  even  at  the  pres- 
ent day.  If  all  the  attendant  difficultiea  and  diaeouragement 
of  any  one  mission  were  brought  together,  and  especially  of 
one  Qf  the  missions  in  the  maritime  regions  of  Southern  In- 
dia, as  well  8s  in  some  portions  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago, 
where  the  mortality  of  missionaries  has  scarcely  been  less 
than  in  AiHca^-ao  as  to  present  at  one  view  the  debilitating 
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influence  of  tbe  cHmatef  impaired  health  and  broken  consti- 
tutioTi3  of  missionaries,  frequent  removals  by  death,  the  ex* 
pense  of  going  and  coming  from  those  distant  regions,  the 
amoimt  of  time  spent  by  missionaries  in  asking  to  recruit 
their  healthy  tbe  number  who  had  to  leare  the  field  perma- 
nently, the  firmly  entrenched  idolatfy  against  which  war 
muet  be  wagedt  and  the  all-powerful  influence  of  caste — we 
should  be  furnished  with  a  picture  quite  as  appalling  as  any 
that  can  Mrly  be  drawn  from  the  early  histoiy  of  Afincan 
mjsaionB^  If,  therefore^  we  are  called  upon  to  abandon  one 
field  as  hopelessj  why  not  tbe  other  f  why  not  every  missioo- 
ary  field  in  the  world  1 

Tbat  an  unhealthy  climate  should  be  the  particular  instru- 
ment which  Providence  may  choose  to  try  the  faith  of  Chris- 
tians in  their  attempts  to  evangelize  Africa,  furnishes  a  prob- 
lem which  wo  can  scarcely  be  e:xpected  to  solve.  That  dif* 
ficuUies  of  some  kind  should  present  tbemselves  at  tbe  tbreeh- 
old  of  our  labors  there j  is  what  all  past  experience  would 
lead  us  to  expect,  and  we  may,  without  prying  needless! j 
into  the  counaela  of  heaven,  find  an  obvioui  reason  for  this 
particular  arrangement.  The  inhabitants  of  Afiica,  taken 
together,  are  the  most  defenseless  race  on  earth.  We  stop 
not  to  inquire  what  has  made  them  so.  "VVe  speak  of  a  well- 
known  and  undeniable  fact.  It  is  equally  well  known  that 
Brovidenee  has  assigned  them  a  country  too  rich  in  natural 
resources  not  to  tempt  the  cupidity  of  other  and  more  power- 
ful races.  Had  this  inheritance  not  been  guaranteed  to  thetn 
by  juBt  the  means  that  have  been  used,  long  ere  this  it  would 
have  been  wrested  out  of  their  hands,  and  themselves  re- 
duced to  the  lowest  depths  of  debaBement,  if  indeed  their 
name  and  memory  had  not  ere  this  perished  from  the  earths 
We  rejoice,  thereforej  that  God  has  thrown  a  shield  around 
this  defenseless  people.  It  is  a  guarantee  of  their  peipetuity 
Ts  a  race,  and  it  greatly  enhances  the  importance  of  their 

>ral  and  religious  culture. 
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But  while  we  believe  that  this  insalubrious  dimate  with 
which  Providence  has  surrounded  this  people  is  a  barrier 
sufHeient  to  baffle  all  the  deBjgns  of  avarice  and  ambition,  it 
interposes  no  insuperable  obatacles  to  the  inti'oiluction  of 
Christianity  into  that  country*  The  herald  of  the  croaa  may 
station  himself  upon  those  shores,  and  bj  practicing  such 
rules  of  prudence  as  experience  has  funiishedj  by  maintain- 
ing a  calm  and  ti^anquU  frame  of  mind  under  all  cinrurastan- 
cea,  andj  above  all,  by  casting  himself  upon  the  care  of  llim 
who  hath  said,  *'Tlie  sun  shall  not  smite  by  day,  ijor  the 
moon  by  night,"  may  accomplish  Ms  work  with  unfailing 
certainty ;  while  disappointment  and  discomfiture  assuredly 
awaits  every  enterprise  that  has  no  higher  aim  thaa  to  rob 
Africa  of  her  rich  patrimony. 


Having  answered  the  objections  usually  urged  against  this 
enterprise,  we  may  now  adduce  some  direct  ailments  in 
favor  of  its  practicability. 

And  that  which  we  would  place  foremost,  but  without 
enlarging  materially  upon  it,  is  the  command  of  onr  Saviour, 
**GrO  ye  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every 
creature."  No  Christian,  certainly,  will  ask  for  an.argu* 
ment  to  show  that  the  Afi*ican  race  were  included  among 
those  to  whom  our  Saviour  commanded  tliat  his  Gospel 
should  be  preached ;  nor  will  any  sober-minded  man  admit 
that  our  Saviour  could  have  enjoined  a  work  upon  hia  fol- 
lowers, without  having  foreseen  all  the  difficulties  in  the 
way,  and  made  ample  provision  for  its  accomplishment. 
Htre^  then,  in  our  hands,  is  that  Gospel ;  thet-e^  on  the  shores 
of  A&ica,  are  the  people  to  whom  it  is  to  be  preached ;  and 
so  long  as  others  refuse  to  go,  or  are  as  yet  unprepared  to 
go,  whose  duty  but  ours  is  it  to  go  and  carry  them  the  Gos- 
pel t  Is  it  befitting  our  high  calling,  is  it  consistent  with 
our  obligations  to  our  Saviour,  to  spend  our  time  in  con- 
structing theories  that  never  have  succeeded,  and  probably 
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never  .will,  while  the  inhabitants  of  Africa  are  periBhing  hy 
thousands  for  want  of  the  Gospel  f  To  those  who  relj  upon 
training  colored  men  in  this  country  for  this  great  work^  we 
"bid  them  Goil^apeed ;  tliej  bave  our  best  wishes  and  most 
earnest  pray  erg  lor  their  success ;  but  we  can  not  avoid  the 
belief  that  the  labors  of  white  men  are  not  only  perfectly 
practicable,  but  indispensable  to  the  early  and  successful 
spre^  of  the  Gospel  over  the  regions  of  Western  Africa. 

Admit  that  many  in  valuable  bves  have  been  sacrificed  to 
the  African  climate,  and  what  theni  Is  this  a  novelty  in 
the  divine  government  f  la  this  the  first  time  that  the  friends 
of  the  Redeemer  have  been  required  to  lose  their  lives  for 
bis  and  the  Gospers  sake?  Is  that  providence  which  per^ 
mitted  Christians  to  fall  beneath  the  sword  of  persecution 
less  mysterious  than  this'?  Can  it  be  supposed  that  God 
has  less  power  over  the  elements  of  nature  to  disarm  them 
of  their  noxious  qualities  and  preserve  the  Uvea  of  his  serv- 
ants in  Ai^-ica  thaa  he  has  OTer  the  moral  world  to  stay  the 
persecuting  swordj  when  it  is  his  will  that  it  should  drink 
no  more  of  the  blood  of  his  saints  1  May  not  He  who  made 
the  blood  of  martyrs  *nhe  seed  of  the  church/'  overrule 
those  *  calami  ties  which  have  pressed  so  heavily  upon  oiir 
hearts  for  the  furtherance  of  the  Gospel  in  Afiical 

Self-denial  and  personal  sacrificesj  on  the  part  of  the  friends 

'  of  the  Redeemer,  are  the  chief,  and  almost  the  only,  means 
by  which  his  kingdom  is  advanced  in  this  world.  No  great 
and  good  object  is  ever  attained  without  them.  The  history 
of  Christianity,  in  all  past  ages,  is  little  else  than  one  con- 
tinued Ulu&tration  of  this  fact.  And  is  it  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose  that  the  continent  of  Africa  may  be  redeemed  without 

,  cost  or  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  firiends  of  Christ !  Is  no* 
thing  to  be  periled  for  the  recovery  of  her  one  hundred  naill- 
ions  from  ignorance  and  heathenism  f 

We  appeal,  in  the  aecond  place,  to  the  mcces^  of  missions  in 
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Western  A/Hca,  not  only  as  proof  that  they  are  practicable, 
but  likewise  tbitt  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Church  to  maintain 

.them,  notwithstanding  tlio  difficulties  and  aacrifices  that  mu3t 

ibe  inc aired. 

That  these  missions  have  been  decidedly,  and,  in  Bome 

'  caseSj  pre-eiuinently  successful,  any  one  can  have  ample  evi- 

» dence  who  wiU  take  the  trouble  to  examine  well-authenti- 

\  cated  tacts  on  the  subject. 

What,  for  example,  has  been  the  histoiy  of  missions  to 
Sierra  Leone  1  Unhealthy  as  has  been  this  particular  place, 
a  mission  bas  been  maintained  there  for  more  than  half  a 
century  in  efficient  operation ;  and,  with  the  exception  of 
those  to  the  Sandwich  and  South  Sea  Islands,  and  perhaps 
a  few  others,  it  is  questionable  whether  another  can  be  point- 
ed out  that  has  been  equally  successfuL  Are  we  told  that 
many  valuable  lives  have  been  lost  ?  our  reply  is,  that  thou- 
sands of  Bouls  have  been  saved.     If  the  career  of  many  of 

I  those  servants  of  Christ  who  went  to  that  country  was  abort, 

I  the  fruits  of  their  labors  were  most  abundant,  and  eternity 
may  disclose  that  they  lived  to  greater  purpose  than  thou- 

I  Bands  who  have  been  spared  to  reacb  the  ordinary  term  of 
human  life, 

*'That  life  is  bag  whicb  aiiswers  life's  great  end." 
Nor  have  some   of  the  other  misdons  to  that  country, 

'  of  more  recent  origin,  had  fewer  or  less  decided  evidences 
of  the  divine  favor.     It  is  freely  admitted  that  they  have 

I  been  severely  tried.  They  have  all,  at  some  time  or  oth- 
er, passed  through  the  deep  waters  of  alHiction*  Several  of 
them,  on  more  than  one  oecamon,  have  been  brought,  hu- 
manly spewing,  to  tbe  very  verge  of  destruction,  and  yet 
not  one  of  them  has  been  discontinued  or  cut  oflT.  Not  one 
of  these  twinkling  lights  has  disappeared  from  that  dark 
horizon.     Like  the  burning  bust,  they  have  been  enveloped 

Lin  the  flames,  but  not  consumed.     The  storm  has  spent  ita 

'fury  against  them,  but  they  have  not  been  cast  down. 
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The  servants  of  Christ  in  tbat  field — and  we  saj  it  with 
deTout  gratitude  to  God  their  preserver— ^notwithetaadiiig 
their  se\^ere  ber^vementB  in  tJie  rf^moval  of  their  follow- 
laborers,  notwithstanditig  the  hesitation  and  inde<!isioti  of 
ChriBtiang  in  this  country,  bold  oa  the  even  tenor  of  their 
way  In  the  confident  aB^urance  that  ere  long  tbey  or  their 
successorft  will  reap  an  abundant  harvest  from  the  seed  now 
iown  in  tears. 

But  more  may  be  claimed  for  these  missions  than  thia. 
They  haye  not  only  been  preserved,  but  thus  far  they  have 
been  attended  with  unusual  succesSj  and  may  compare  with 
most  other  tcjnporaiy  efforts.  This  Btatemcnt  will  hold.  It 
is  believed,  whether  the  comparison  b€  regarded  with  refer- 
ence to  the  number  of  churcheB  that  have  been  organised,  or 
the  converts  gathered  into  those  churches;  to  the  schools 
that  have  been  established,  or  the  youths  who  hare  boea 
taught  to  re^  the  Word  of  God  in  those  schools ;  or  to  the 
nuiobcr  of  dialects  that  have  been  reduced  to  writing ;  or  the 
amount  of  Scripture  and  otlier  religious  truths  that  have  been 
translated  into  those  languages*  Wo  must  l)e  careful  about 
laying  down  the  principle  that  God  countenances  and  ap- 
proves an  undertaking  merely  becaoee  it  is  successful*  The 
same  course  of  reasoning  would  load  us  to  infer  that  his  iac© 
wa3  against  eveiy  cause  that  is  temporarily  involved  in  dis- 
couragement. But  he  does  not  ordinarily  leave  himself  with- 
out a  witness ;  and  we  do  not  see  how  we  can  recognize  his 
hand,  or  infer  his  favor  in  relation  to  any  cvcnt^  if  we  can 
not  in  the  hiBtoiy  and  present  condition  of  missions  to  Ai^ 
rica.  la  it  nothing  that  twenty  dialects  have  been  rednc^ed 
to  writing  by  the  ditferent  missions  in  Western  AiVica,  and 
made  the  vehicles  of  conveying  the  Gospel  to  thousands  of 
benighted  men?  Is  it  nothing  tbat  fifteen  thousand  childreti 
have  been  gathered  into  achoola  and  instructed  in  the  Word 
of  God  ?  Is  it  no  miu'k  of  the  divine  favor  that  twelve  thou- 
sand souls  have  been  hopefully  converted  and  gathered  into 
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the  fcl  1  of*  Christ  1  Can  it  be  believed  that  Cbristians  have 
been  acting  out  of  the  fiphere  of  dutj,  or  in  oppo?5ition  to 
the  will  of  God,  when  they  have  been  permitted  to  bring 
the  everlasting  Gospel  into  contact  with  the  minds  of  thou- 
sands and  hundreds  of  tliousands  of  their  fellow-men,  who 
otherwise  would  have  gone  down  to  their  graves  and  into 
the  eternal  world  without  it  ? 

But  wo  driiw  an  at^ment  £rom  another  eouree.  It  is 
from  the  example  of  men  of  the  world* 

Our  Saviour  has  said  that  "  the  children  of  this  worlds 
in  their  generation^  are  wiser  than  the  children  of  light." 
We  need  no  other  juatiflcation  for  appealing  to  the  example 
of  worldly  men  for  patteme  of  encouragement  and  perse ver- 
anoe» 

It  is  undeniably  true  that  men  of  the  world  have  shown 
far  more  courage  and  energy  in  every  enterprise  connect- 
ed with  Africa,  not  to  say  of  every  enterprise  in  the  world, 
■where  risk  and  danger  are  involved,  than  tho  friends  of  Chrisl 
I  have,      Ko  country  in  the  world  has  drawn  more  largely 
upon  the  resources  of  worldly  enterprise  than  Western  Afri* 
ca.     When  we  remember  the  zeal  and  enterprise  which  en- 
abled the  Portuguese,  three  centuries  ago,  and  that  without 
any  of  the  improvements  of  modem  ecienccj  to  construct 
^  large  and  durable  fortitications  along  the  toast  of  Africa, 
.  rear  beautiful  churches  and  magnificent  castles,  and  subject 
extensive  regions  of  country  to  their  power;  when  we  remem- 
ber the  indomitabie  enterprise  which  has  enabled  the  civilized 
I  world  to  carry  on  an  extensive  and  lucrative  trade  with  the 
'  inbabitantB  of  Africa  for  three  centuries ;  when  we  recount 
the  incredible  amount  of  Hfc  and  money  that  has  been  ex- 
I  pended  in  solving  a  geogi^phical  problem  relating  to  one  of 
I  tiie  rivers  of  Africa,  which  nobody  regrets,  now  that  the 
I  discovery  has  been  made ;  when  we  remember  that  a  single 
1  merchant,  now  living,  in  the  course  of  three  or  four  years 
has  spent  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  exploit 
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ing  the  creeks  and  rivers  of  Western  AM^  merely  to  ascer- 
tain the  extent  of  her  commercial  resources ;  and  when  we 
contrast  with  all  this  the  puny,  and  I  may  eaj  the  niggard- 
ly efforts  of  the  churches  in  Christendom  to  disseminate  the 
Goepel  among  the  same  people — I,  for  one,  feel  almost  over- 
whelmed with  shame  and  confusion  of  face. 

But  it  has  been  athmied  and  re^affirmed,  that  white  men 
can  not  live  in  that  country.  And  who  are  th^  that  main- 
tain this  opinion  so  confidently?  Men  of  the  world  t  No  I 
They  live  there,  and  labor  there,  and  make  money  there^  not- 
witbBtanding  all  this  outcry  about  the  unbealthiness  of  the 
country* 

Without  pretending  to  give  precise  statiaticSj  ws  presume 
that  we  are  stiietly  in  the  bounds  of  truth,  when  we  say  that 
the  number  of  whites  reading  on  that  consit,  and  on  islands 
adjacent  to  that  cofist,  can  not  be  leas  thtm  three  thousand* 
If  we  add  to  this  the  floating  population,  engaged  in  com- 
merce and  in  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade,  the  whole 
population  can  not  be  le^^  than  six  or  eight  thousand. 

In  spite  of  the  reputed  unhealthine&s  of  the  country,  Eu- 
ropean governments  can  iind  officers  to  govern  their  civil  es- 
tablishments, and  soldiera  to  garrison  their  fortifications- 
Mer chants  in  Europe  and  in  America  can  find  men,  not 
only  to  sail  their  vessels  in  those  seas,  but  they  have  their 
agents  on  ebore — ay  1  and  as  many  of  them  as  they  wish- 
to  gather  around  them  the  rich  products  of  the  country. 
Science,  too,  finds  no  diificulty  in  getting  agents  to  carry  on 
her  researches  in  those  regions.  And  we  may  add  to  all 
this,  that  there  is  a  considerable  number  of  individuals  of 
affluencGj  who  reside  in  that  country  as  a  matter  of  prefei^ 
ence* 

But  what  is  the  missionary  corps  among  all  these"?  Th^ 
do  not  form  the  one-hundredth  part  of  the  whole.  And 
what  is  the  inference  1  What  is  the  verdict  that  posterity 
will  pronounce  upon  this  sta-ange  &ict?     It  can  be  nothing 
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e!se  than  that  motives  of  gain  and  worldly  ambition  are  a 
hundred  fold  more  powerful,  in  the  present  age,  than  all  the 
zeal  and  love  of  the  Christian  churchcB  of  the  Bame  period. 

Let  us  puraue  thii  humiliating  comparison  a  step  &r- 
ther. 

The  number  of  Protestant  missionaries  residing  on  the 
coast  of  Africa  has  never,  at  any  period,  been  half  as  groat 
as  that  of  those  who  have  resided  there  for  the  porpose  of 
carrying  on  the  slave-trade.  Here,  then,  is  a  t:lasa  of  men, 
who,  in  opposition  to  every  dictate  of  conscience  and  human- 
ity ;  in  defiance  of  aU  the  great  powers  of  the  earth ;  in  tlie 
midst  of  cares,  perplexities,  and  disappointments  that  seldom 
fall  to  the  lot  of  any  other  set  of  men,  find  it  pimcticable  to 
live  in  that  countiy,  and  not  only  so,  but  at  the  most  insalu- 
brious points,  and  among  the  most  savage  tribes  on  the  coaist* 
And  can  any  inference  be  drawn  fiT>m  this  fact  that  shall  not 
fasten  reproach  upon  the  followers  of  the  Saviour "?  Are  we 
willing  that  history  &haU  record  the  fact  that  ungodly  men 
live  in  Africa  to  degrade  and  ruin  her  sons  and  diiughters, 
but  that  we  can  not  live  there  to  rescue  them  from  everlast- 
ing destTuction  t 

We  have  little  or  no  hesitation  m  saying,  that  if  the  church 
■  of  Christ  bad,  during  the  two  last  centuries,  made  one  half 
Lthe  effort  to  Christianize  Africa  that  men  of  the  world  have 
Lto  degrade  and  ruin  her,  long  ere  this  that  entire  continent, 
1  instead  of  being  proverbial,  as  it  now  is,  for  ignorance  and 
I  idolatry,  would  have  been  filled  with  the  light  and  the  bless- 
ings of  the  Gospel,  And  we  have  as  little  hesitation  in  pre^ 
^  dieting  that,  if  the  churches  will  henceforth  make  efforts 
'  somewhat  commensurate  with  those  that  are  likely  to  be 
I  made  by  the  worid  to  draw  out  her  commercial  resources, 
the  present  century  shall  not  pass  away  before  Africa,  yes, 
I  iniaerable,  degraded  Africa,  shall  be  brought  under  the  pow- 
[er  and  the  dominion  of  the  Gospel.  Faith  and  couruge  and 
patient  perseverance,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
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will  assuredly  triomph  over  every  difficulty,  be  it  imaginaiyy 
or  be  it  real 

It  is  a  well-authenticated  &ct,  I  believe,  that  naval  officers, 
both  in  Ei^land  and  France,  seek  appointments  in  the  AM- 
can  service,  because  they  are  promised  speedier  promotions 
in  consequence  of  being  on  this  station.  They  cheerfully 
encounter  all  the  perils  and  hardships  of  this  service  for  the 
sake  of  worldly  honor.  They  brave  all  the  tenors  of  an 
African  climate,  that  their  names  may  be  placed  a  little 
higher  on  the  naval  register.  But  has  our  Great  Captain 
no  promotions  for  those  who  peril  then:  lives  in  his  service  ? 
Has  he  not  recorded  a  promise  of  reward  for  all  those  who 
will  lose  their  lives  for  his  and  the  Grospel's  sake  ?  What  Eu- 
ropean potentate  can  furnish  his  servants  with  such  guaran- 
tees of  security  and  safety  as  ours  I  Who  but  ours  can  say 
to  those  he  sends  forth  into  the  midst  of  dangers,  <<  The  Ix>rd 
shall  preserve  thee  from  all  evil ;"  "  the  sun  shall  not  smite 
by  day,  nor  the  moon  by  night." 

I  offer  but  a  single  motive,  in  conclusion,  why  we  should 
engage  more  heartily  in  this  work. 

I  pass  by,  with  little  more  than  the  mere  mention  of  it, 
the  solemn  obligations  which  we  as  a  nation  are  under  to 
send  the  Gospel  to  the  benighted  inhabitants  of  that  country. 
It  is  an  undeniable  fact,  that  much  of  the  misery  and  wretch- 
edness of  that  people  has  been  inflicted  upon  them  by  our- 
selves, or  by  our  forefathers.  Not  to  enlarge  upon  the  ca- 
lamities of  the  slave-trade,  in  which  our  fathers  were  deeply 
implicated,  there  is  a  process  of  demoralization  by  intemper- 
ance going  on  in  that  country,  at  the  present  moment,  tliat 
threatens  to  be  equally  ruinous.  And  who  furnishes  the 
means  of  intemperance  to  that  unfortunate  people  *?  Our 
own  country,  almost  exclusively.  And  shall  we  do  nothing 
to  repair  these  breaches  that  are  made  by  our  own  country- 
men? 
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I  pass  by,  Ukewiae,  the  consequence  tbat  are  likely  to  re- 
sult to  the  cluiTches  of  this  countTjj  if  they  withdraw  from 
an  enterprise  by  means  of  which  i'rovidence  evidently  intends 
to  stir  up  their  sympathies  and  invigorate  their  faith,  Wliat 
spiritual  power  can  those  churches  expect  to  have,  which 
shrink  from  a  contest  designed  by  Providence  to  draw  out 
their  noblest  energies  ? 

The  thought  to  which  I  wish  to  give  prominence  is  this, 
that  if  the  tribes  of  Africa  are  not  reclaimed  from  their  ig- 
norance and  idolatry  by  the  preaching  of  the  Oospel — by  such 
I  system  of  missions  aa  I  have  been  advocating — then,  so  far 
as  can  be  known  from  all  the  light  we  have  on  the  subject 
at  present,  I  solemnly  beheve  that  they  will  be  left  to  all  the 
miseij  of  perpetual  heathenfena.  I  am  not  aware  that  1 
have  a  deeper  conviction  on  any  other  subject.  Nor  is  it 
more  my  own  than  that  of  almost  every  other  missionary 
who  has  been  any  considemble  time  in  that  field.  We  have 
watched  J  with  the  intensest  interest,  all  the  varied  schemes 
that  have  beeo  put  forth  to  reclaim  this  people,  and  we  do 
not  see  that  any  of  them,  except  that  of  the  preaching  of  the 
Oospel,  is  likely  to  carry  salvation  to  their  doors ;  and  this, 
for  the  present  at  leas^it,  must  be  done  mainly  by  white  men* 
And  the  auxiliary  agent^  upon  which  we  chiefly  rely,  is  that 
of  the  natives  trained  on  the  ground. 

Missionaries  toil  in  that  field  under  many  disadvantages. 
They  pursue  their  labors,  in  many  cases,  in  the  midst  of 
sickn^s  and  bodily  exhaustion.  They  do  it  in  the  face  of 
all  the  despondency  felt  in  this  country  on  the  subject. 
They  do  it,  because  they  do  not  see  that  any  other  agency 
is  likely  to  save  this  people  from  the  fearfiil  consequences  of 
idolatry* 

Let  me  not  be  misunderstood.  We  would  not  underrate, 
nor  object  to  any  other  scheme  of  benevolence  to  improve 
the  condition  of  the  people.  The  efforts  of  the  English  gov- 
ernment, for  many  years  past?  and  more  recently  of  our  own, 
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to  fiuppf€8S  the  ala^e^tradej  is  worthy  of  all  praise.  Had  it 
not  been  for  these,  and  especially  those  of  England,  A^ea 
s&  yet  liad  scarcely  been  accessible  to  misfiionary  labor  ;  and 
it  is  devoutly  to  be  hoped,  that  these  noble  and  dbintere&t- 
ed  measures  may  not  be  relaxed  until  this  foul  demon  is 
chased  away  from  the  earth.  But  let  it  not  be  loT^otten, 
that  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade  is  not  the  moral  or 
social  renovation  of  Africa.  The  disorderlies  too  deep  to  be 
removed  by  any  merely  external  appliances. 

Nor  would  I  speak  lightly  of  the  aid  of  modem  oomnaerce. 
Without  her  aid,  we  never  should  have  reached  the  shores 
of  Africa ;  nor  could  we  maintain  ourselves  there  without 
her  occasional  visits  *  And  yet  comm^erce,  indispensable  as 
it  is,  if  unattended  by  Christianity,  will  be  more  likely  to  in- 
jure than  to  benefit  the  people. 

Nor  can  tmy  very  important  results  be  e:£pected  from  the 
introduction  of  mechanic  or  agricultural  arts,  or  from  the  e^- 
tabliabment  of  schools,  except  so  far  as  they  are  brought  for^ 
ward  as  the  handmaida  of  a  preached  Gospel,  Of  themseh^eR, 
and  among  a  people  who  have  in  no  measure  been  brought 
under  the  influence  of  Christianity,  tj^ey  can  not  effect  any 
important  changes,  even  in  their  outward  condition  ;  and 
much  more  impotent  must  they  be  to  effect  any  spiritual 
good.  The  experiment  to  ci^iliae  heatlien  tribes  without 
the  aid  of  the  Gospel  has  been  often  tried,  and  it  bas  al- 
ways failed.  The  reason  is  obvious.  Heathen  nations  of 
the  present  day  have  none  of  the  elasticity  and  energy  of 
character  that  distingui^jhed  the  great  civilized  heathen  na- 
tions of  antiquity.  They  have  no  recuperative  energy,  by 
which  they  can  rise  to  import  an  ee  in  die  world.  They 
have  Bunk  too  low  in  sin  to  be  reached  by  any  arm  shorter 
or  less  powerful  than  that  of  the  GospeL  Upon  this  alone 
can  we  rely,  for  this  only  can  effect  their  salvation ;  and  this 
ought  to  be  the  great  object  of  our  aims.  And  if  we  go  forth 
with  singleness  of  purpose,  in  reliance  upoa  the  promises  of 
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Him  who  hath  commanded  u»  to  go,  we  need  have  no  anx- 
ieties for  the  final  result.  We  may  meet  with  reverses  and 
losses ;  clouds  and  darkness  maj  now  and  then  rest  upon  our 
paths ;  but  of  the  ultimate  attainment  of  our  great  object — 
the  conversion  and  salvation  of  Africa — there  can  be  no 
doubt,  so  long  as  Jehovah  is  enthroned  in  power. 

Nor  was  there  ever  a  more  £Eivorable  time  for  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Grospel  into  that  country  than  the  present. 
Providence  has  laid  open  that  land  for  the  reception  of  the 
Gospel  in  a  most  wonderful  manner.  Missionaries  have  se- 
cured a  firm  footing  at  many  of  the  most  eligible  points. 
Commerce  furnishes  facilities  of  access  to  all  important 
places  along  the  sea-coast.  The  natives  every  where  are  not 
only  ready  but  anxious  to  receive  missionaries.  Hundreds 
of  native  youths  have  received  a  Christian  education,  and 
may  now  be  employed  to  an  almost  unlimited  extent. '  In- 
deed, nothing  seems  to  be  wanting,  but  to  lay  aside  our  cow- 
ardice, and  advance,  in  reliance  upon  our  Great  Captain,  to 
secure  a  certain  and  glorious  victory. 


THE  END* 
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**  We  do  not  know  a  better  brief  of  Canada  uian  this,  whether  as  a  Manual  for  Emigrants  or  an 
addition  to  the  Colonial  Library."— Athenantm. 

PANAMA  IN  1855  ;  with  an  Account  of  the  Railroad  and  Cities, 
and  Sketches  of  Life  and  Character  on  the  Isthmus.  By  Robert  Tomes.  Fc^,  4s,  od. 

Sampson  Low,  Son,  &  Co.,  47,  Ludgate  Hill, 
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THE  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPE[Y  OP  THE  SEA ;  or,  The  Eco- 
nomy of  the  Sea  and  its  Adaptations,  its  Salts,  its  Waters,  its  Climates,  its  Inha- 
bitants, and  whatever  there  may  be  of  general  interest  in  its  Commercial  Uses  or 
Industrial  Pursuits.  By  M.  F.  Maury,  LT^.D.,  Lieutenant  of  the  United  States 
Navy.  An  entirely  new  and  enlarged  Edition.  With  Illustrative  Charts  and 
Diagrams.    8vo.,  clotli,  8«.  9d, 

"  Wft  «T  icihuIt  i(  U-iii.  M.i-jt>'4  boot  n  il]  mrt  licrMf^-r  1m  cIahm]  mih  th*-  wof lu  ijf  thr  Btmt 
tnoi  *hu  bnTQ  mVcB  H^^  H^^hI  Ln  PKtdDdLnjr  mid  impruviB^  loowtedgi!  itBil  an  i  hit  IkHik  tlikptn^t  \b  ft 
lnD«rViLbl«.  'Jtifi^^^r  3^kf}  ihe  *  At]  VEUiocmtiiE  of  tj«irraJna,^  u^  tits  '  HmLuni]  tJivt^jry '  of  nulTun,  mo* 
ruilml  nvniricji  And  m^rniflfnil  i  magiTinttan ." — JJJ'it^abif  JUim'(iii  PfnrXt 

"  W«  ture  nnt  l»c(  fbr  ■  hma  ptxiod  wilb  ^  buck  f^lkk'h  nmt  cadf  pg  mlnitC^Ukd  psurnLipd  hi 
THcancb,  uhI  mi  |i1a^  li»ui!l]^,  l>na  ninquBti^  id  ekfirenbll.  .  -  .  Ai  »lin<ML  £^117  pistf*?  Utriv  ntv 
pvoh  that  LkeUi.  Um4fT  t«  «■  plvut  iti  hr  it  Intn^id.    ^    .     .    Tbiv  11  b<ut  (A«  |»iiua  nr  al^i^ik.  n 

Wdl  tdlllCV  »  DflVnlJIKl  po^  ^lltp  eHihI  tJr  (qnnl  [i3  t||nt  IfiJiiiti  \Mf  '  I'Piviv  T^illlV  0»bJ.D,' faul        ° 

Uh  greal  HdentiHL:  mm  t/  th«  d|^.,  hjkL  tlic  boichclon  ^r  mna  tiihl."— '^cwHtntutf  r 

NOTES  ON  CENTRAL  AMERICA,  particularly  the  States  of 

Honduras  and  San  Salvador:  their  Geography,  Topography.  Climate^  Population, 
Resources,  Productions,  &c ;  and  the  proposed  Honduras  Inter-Ooeanic  Railway. 
Bv  E.  O.  Squibb,  formerly  Charg€-d' Affaires  of  the  United  States  to  the  Repubuo 
of  Central  America.    With  original  Maps  and  Illustrations.    Royal  Svo.,  cloth,  lit. 

WAIBLNA  ;    or,  Adventures  on  the  Mosquito  Shore.     By 

Samdel  a.  Bard.  With  Sixty  Illnstrations.  Post  Svc,  cloth,  It,  ed.;  Cheap 
Edition,  cloth  limp.  If. 

**  a  ■wntive  of  thrilling  adreiitan  and  aingaUr  beftuty."— Hoify  JVmm. 

*•  Mr.  Bard  it  an  artiit  in  more  than  one  mpeet.  BeridM  the  eixtr  esqiUrile  UluMratloM  which  add 
their  lights  and  dMulowa  to  his  pictorial  story,  his  narratlTe  has  Tirid  ookmi*  of  its  own,  ohaMing  with 
all  the  nmeties  of  scene  and  situatioa.  .  .  .  The  ftiidnatioa  of  this  volume  ii  attribiiMle  to  lis 
continuous  flow  of  picturesque  and  animated  narratiTe.*'— ./<(A«ii«itm. 

UTAH    AND    THE    MORMONS.      From  Personal  Observation 

during  a  Six  Months'  Residence  at  Great  Salt  Lake  City.  By  BBNJAinif  O.  Fkbbii, 
late  Secretary  of  Utah  Territory.    lUostrated,  8vo.,  cloth,  U.  6(2. 

THE  MORMONS  AT  HOME  :  with  some  Incidents  of  Travel  from 
Missouri  to  California.  By  Mrs.  B.  O.  Fbbbis,  Wife  of  the  late  Secretary  of  the 
UJ3.  for  Utah.    Post  8vo.,  St.,  cloth. 

A  JOURNEY  TO  THE  SEABOARD  SLAVE-STATES.  By 
Fredsbick  Law  Olmstbd^  Author  of  *'  Walks  and  Talks  of  a  Farmer  in  England." 
1  voL  post  8vo.,  lot.  6<1.,  cloth. 

"  I  am  charmed  with  this  book.  I  hope  it  will  circulate  and  be  eictenshrolf  rsad  at  thi*  South,  f 
think  I  never  nw  a  work  on  the  subject  calculated  to  do  mors  good  wi  h  l««  friotioii.**— £«irotfl 
from  a  Letter  from  Mr$.  Stowe. 

"  It  is  the  most  graphic,  life-like  picture  of  a  large  and  interesting  portion  of  our  country  I  have 
ever  seen.— a  storehouse  of  flwts  for  the  political  eounomist,  of  sugnastions  to  the  politician  i  ' 
statesman,  and  of  pleasant  and  amushig  narmtiTe  for  all  classes  of  reaiders.**— John  O.  WhUtier. 


>•  On  the  whole  it  is  the  most  important  and  instructive  work  that  has  yet  bem  urepand  on  the 

subject.**— iV«r  York  Times. 

CHILI    AND  THE  ARAUCANIANS:  or,  Indian  Tribes  of 
SouTHBBN  Chili.    By  Edwabd  Rbubl  Smith.    Illustrated.    Post  8vo.,  f f.  6d. 

MEXICO  AND  ITS  RELIGION ;  or,  Incidents  of  Travel  in 

THAT  CouiiTBT  DUBivo  PARTS  OF  THB  Tbabs  1861-2-3-4 :  wlth  Historical  Notes  of 
Evente  connected  with  Places  visited.  Sy  Robbbt  A.  WasoM.  With  numerous 
Ulustrations.    Post  Svc  doth.  It.  6(1. 

LIFE  IN  BRAZIL ;  or,  the  Land  of  the  Cocoa  and  the  Palm. 

With  an  Appendix,  containing  Illustrations  of  Ancient  South  American  Arts.  By 
Thomas  Ewbark.    With  100  Illustrations.    8vo.,  cloth,  \U. 

PERUVIAN    ANTIQUITIES.      By  Mari  and  Edward  Rivero 

and  JOHK  Jaitbs  Yok  Tschudi,  translated  into  English  fh>m  the  original  Spanish. 
By  F&AK0I8  L.  Hawkes,  D.D.,  LLJ).    8vo.,  10<.  6a.,  cloth, 

A   HEALTH   TRIP  TO  THE    TROPICS.     By  N.  P.  Willis, 

Author  of  "  Pencillings  by  the  Way."    Post  8vo.,  cloth  gilt,  10*.  6<i. 

English  and  Amerioan  BookMllers  and  PaUiaheri. 
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THE  ISLE  OF  CUBA.     By  Baron  Humboldt  :  now  first  Trans- 
lated from  the  Spanish  by  J.  S.  Thbashek.    Foolscap  8vo.,  cloth,  1i.  6(1. 
THE  ATTACH^  IN  MADRID  ;  ob,  Sketches  of  the  Court  of 

IsABKLLA.  II.    Translated  from  the  Grerman.    Post  8vo.,  cloth,  1i.  6d. 

SKETCHES  AND  ADVENTURES  IN  MADEIRA,  PORTUGAL, 

AND  THE  ANDALUSIAS  OF  SPAIN,  ^y  the  Anthor  of  "  Daniel  Webster  and 
his  Contemporaries.    Foolscap  Svo.,  cloth,  Bs.  6d. 

THE  EASTERN  ARCHIPELAGO.    THE  PRISON  OP  WELT- 

EVREDEN.  By  Waltbb  QiBflON.  lUnstrated  firom  Original  Sketches.  Post  8vo., 
cloth,  Bs.  M, 

JAPAN  AS  IT  WAS  AND  IS.    By  Richard  Hildrbth,  Author 

of  the  "  History  of  the  United  States,"  &c    With  large  Map.    Post  8vo.,  clotb,  St. 
JAPAN  AND  AROUND  THE  WORLD.     AN  ACCOUNT  OF 

three  visits  to  the  JAPANESE  EMPIRE.  By  J.  W.  Spaldikq,  of  the 
United  States  steam  fHgate  Mississippi,  flagship  of  the  expedition.  With  Ei^t 
Illustrations  in  tint    Post  8vo.,  cloth,  8s.  6d. 

NARRATIVE  OF  THE   EXPEDITION  OF  AN  AMERICAN 

SQUADRON  to  the  CHINA  SEAS  and  JAPAN,  performed  in  the  years  1862, 1853, 
and  1864,  by  order  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  under  the  command  of 
Commodore  M.  C.  Peny,  U.S.N.  Compiled  from  the  original  Notes  and  Journals  of 
Commodore  Perry,  at  Ms  request  and  under  his  supervision,  by  Francis  L.  Hawses. 
D.D.  1  vol.  royal  8vo.,  700  pages,  with  Steel  Engravings,  Woodcuts,  and  Maps  of 
SaiUng  Directions. 

INDIA,  JAPAN,  AND  CHINA.    By  Bayard  Taylor,  Author 

of  "  The  Lands  of  the  Saracen ;  or.  Pictures  of  Palestine,"  &c.  1  vol.  post  8vo.,  with 
Engravings,  cloth,  Is.  6d. 

**  The  two  yean  and  fimr  monthB*  travel,  of  which  this  Tolume  forms  the  cloring  part,  exhibits  the 
same  nsaolute  energy  as  the  Author's  •  Views  Afoot.*  .  .  ,  Mr..Taylor  shows  the  slcill  or  knack  of 
a  practisod  litt^aieur,  and  knows  what  to  select  from  the  objects  that  pass  hefbre  him,  as  well  as  bow 
to  present  them  in  the  most  forcible  and  lively  manner."— Spectator. 

''Tb  extract  passngcs  from  Mr.  Taylor's  pictorial  descriptions  would  be  to  cut  squares  out  of  a  pano- 
rama.   ...    At  once  bright  in  style  ana  varied  and  entertaining  in  matter."— Xenfar. 

LIFE  AND  LANDSCAPES  FROM  EGYPT  TO  THE  NEGRO 

KINGDOMS  OF  THE  WHITE  NILE :  being  a  Journey  to  Central  Africa.  By 
Bayard  Taylor,  Author  of  "Views  Afoot,"  and  '? Eldorado."  Illustrated  with 
elegant  tinted  Plates  and  Engravings  on  Wood,  from  Drawings  by  the  Author ; 
with  a  Steel  Portrait.    1  vol.  12mo.,  cloth,  1g.  6d. 

PICTURES  OF  PALESTINE,  ASIA  MINOR,  SICILY,  AND 
SPAIN ;  or,  the  Lands  of  the  Saracen.  By  Bayard  Taylor.  With  Illustrations. 
Post  8vo.,  cloth,  Is.  6d. 

"  Pleasant,  readable,  and  useful,  which  is  saying  no  little  for  Mr.  Bayard  Taylor.  He  blends 
various  qualities  into  the  narrative  together,  which  lie  harmoniously  upon  each  other  like  the  strands 
of  a  rope.      ...      He  writes  eloquently,  easily,  and  with  a  vivid  feeling  for  the  picturesque.** — 

"  The  book  is  full  of  fresh  and  genuine  interest.*'— Leodffr. 

**  Mr.  Taylor  writes  with  facility  and  describes  with  effect ;  his  narrative  is  always  lively  and  amus- 
ing. His  landscapes  are  vari^ations  of  purple,  orange,  and  green  ;  every  object  adds  a  tint  to  the 
picture."— PrwM. 

SUNNY  MEMORIES  OF  FOREIGN  LANDS.     By  Mrs.  Harriet 

Beechbr  Stowe,  Author  of  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin."  New  Edition  of  the  fcap.  edi- 
tion, with  60  Illustrations,  cloth,  2s.  6(2.  Also  ready,  the  Standard  Edition,  cloth 
extra,  with  60  Illustrations,  price  6s.  Or  in  morocco  extra,  as  a  presentation 
volume,  12». 

*#*  These  are  published  for  the  Author,  and  are  the  only  complete  and  reliable  editions  of  her 
work. 


AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD.  By  Margaret  Fuller  Ossoli.  A 
Posthumous  Volume  of  Collected  Papers  and  Essays,  on  Things  and  Thoughts  in 
Europe  and  America.    Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  Is.  6d. 

.Sampson  Low,  Son,  &  Ck).,  47,  Lndgate  Hill, 
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YUSEF,  OR  THE  JOURNEY  OF  THE  FRANGI.  A  Crusade 
in  the  East.  By  J.  Ross  Bbowne,  Author  of  **  Etchings  of  a  Whaling  Cruise." 
With  Illustrations,  post  8vo.,  cloth,  10«.  6d. 

TRAVELS  IN  EUROPE  AND  THE  EAST;  being  Sketches  and 

Incidents,  with  graphic  descriptions  of  Men,  Places,  and  Thin^  as  seen  by  the 
Author  in  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  Wales,  France,  Belgium,  Holland,  Germany, 
Austria,  Italy,  Greece,  Turkey,  Syria,  Palestine,  and  Egypt.  By  Samuel  Ibenaus 
Pkimb.    With  40  lUustratiTons,  2  vols,  post  8vo.,  16«. 

IMPRESSIONS  OF  ENGLAND ;  or.  Sketches  of  English  Scenery 
and  Society.  By  A.  Clbvelakd  Coxb,  Rector  of  Ghace  Church,  Baltimore.  l2mo. 
cloth,  6«. 


A 


ART,  LITERATURE,  AND  WORKS  OP  REFERENCE. 
RT-HINTS :  ARCHITECTURE,  SCULPTURE  and  PAINT- 

II7G.  By  James  Jacksok  Jabves,  Author  of  "Parisian  Sights  and  French 
Principles,"  &c.    Post  8vo..  cloth,  9». 

"  There  are  few  subjects  oonnected  with  art  in  relation  to  its  histoty,  to  nuUter,  and  to  mind,  miaeb. 
Mr.  Janrea  does  not  touch  upon,  and  with  so  much  freahneas  of  thought,  enthusiasm  tempered  with 
judgment,  and  sensibili^  to  the  beautiftil,  as  to  render  his  remarks  no  less  pleasant  to  read  than  they 
are  instructiTe.  .  .  .  His  remarks  evince  sound  discrimination  and  good  taste.  It  is  when  we  hare 
such  a  book  as  this  under  our  notice  that  we  find  most  occasion  to  regret  our  inability,  flrom  want  of 
space,  to  quote  Arom  it." — Art-Union. 

"  Fervent  and  useful— derer  and  well  writtea.**—Athentnim. 

**  This  is  the  only  way  in  which  it  is  worth  while  to  write  about  art ;  and  Mr.  Jarres,  founding  on 
high  principles,  and  honest  and  acute  in  appljring  them,  will  be  found,  without  at  all  rivalling  such  a 
man  as  Ruskln  hi  depth  or  originality,  well  worUi  the  hearing."— Spectator. 

**  We  have  seldom  hideed  read  a  book  which  excited  more  respect  for  the  author  and  sympathy  for 
his  opinions :  his  criticism  b  in  general  at  once  refined  and  elevated  tai  spirit,  animateii  by  a  ihoroush 
and  patient  knowledge  of  what  he  is  describing,  and  for  the  most  part  singularly  just  and  sound.'*— 
Ouardian. 

**  Every  artist  should  set  this  book,  which  b  a  rich  mine  of  those  things  which  pertain  to  the  higher 
flights  of  nis  profession."— London  Literary  Journal. 

THE    BRITISH    CATALOGUE.     Comprehending  the  Title  of 

every  work  published  in  the  United  Kingdom  since  November  1837,  with  the  Hze, 
price,  edition,  publither,  and  date  of  publication.  This,  with  the  supplements  of 
books  published  during  the  course  of  its  compilation,  brought  down  to  the  end  of 
1854,  forms  the  first  volume,  of  which  a  few  copies  remain  at  the  price  of  35«.  bound 
in  half-morocco. 

The  Second  or  Index  Volume  is  now  nearly  ready,  arranged  with  especial  regard 
to  every-day  use,  to  the  end  of  1855,  with  a  complete  list  of  the  various  Collections, 
"  Libraries,"  "  Series,"  &c.  A  list  of  the  Printing  and  Publishing  Clubs,  with  their 
issues,  and  much  other  useM  information. 

*«*  This  is  the  first  attempt  at  a  complete  catalogue  of  modem  literature,  giving  the  dates  of  each 
publication. 

THE  EIGHTEENTH  YEAR  OF  THE  ANNUAL  CATA- 
LOGUE OF  BOOKS  PUBLISHED  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN,  DURING  1855,  giving 
the  Size,  Price,  Edition,  Publisher's  Name,  and  Month  of  Publication  of  every  Book 
of  the  Year,  with  a  comprehensive  Index  to  the  titles,  arranged  to  facilitate  refer- 
ence on  a  new  principle.    &vo.,  sewed,  3«.  6d. 

THE  PUBLISHERS'  CIRCULAR  AND  GENERAL  RECORD 
OF  BRITISH  AND  FOREIGN  LITERATURE  containing  a  complete  Alphas 
betical  List  of  all  New  Books  published  in  Great  Britain,  and  every  work  of  interest 
published  abroad. 

Published  on  the  1st  and  15th  of  every  month,  and  forwarded  to  any  part  of  the 
world  upon  a  prepayment  of  8«.  per  annum,  through  any  Bookseller. 

THE  AMERICAN  CATALOGUE,  or  English  Guide  to  American 
Literature,  giving  the  Ml  tiUe  of  Books  published  in  the  United  States  since  the 
year  1800,  not  being  reprints  of  English  Books,  with  the  date  and  place  of  publica- 
tion. Compiled  with  especial  reference  to  works  of  interest  to  Great  Britain,  with 
the  prices  at  which  they  may  be  obtained  in  London.  With  comprehensive  index. 
8vo. 

English  and  American  Booksellers  and  Publishers. 


G  ABT,  LrnSRATUSE,  Ain>  WORKS  OF  BEFEBENCE. 

A  CONCISE  SUMMARY  OF  THE  LAW  OF  ENGLISH  COPY- 

BIOHT,  AHD  THS  BAm  OF  FRENCH  COPTBIGHT*  and  the  Urn  of  Inteniational 
Ckypyi^t  between  England  and  France,  in  Literature,  the  Drama,  MiisiG»  and  the 
Fine  Arts,  Analysed  and  Explained :  with  the  Convention.  Orders  in  GonnciL  and 
xeoent  Acts  of  Parliament  on  the  soi^eot.  By  Pstbb  Bubkk,  Esq^  of  the  Inner 
Temple,  Barrister-at-lAW.    The  whole  in  English  and  French,  fcap.  boaida,  bt, 

%•  Mmm.  how  rademke  UwageMj  of  aU  matten  HwinmBd  «Mi  fntamtiaHl  cofiTi^ht  both 
•t  hooM  aad  alMtMd. 

LECTURES  ON  ENGLISH  LITERATURE,  ENGLISH  HIS- 
TOBT,  AHB  TRAQIC  POETBT.  By  Hkkkt  Bsbd,  3  vols,  crown  8vo.  13f. 
cloth.    (The  only  Author's  Edition.) 

THE  POETS  AND  POETRY  OF  EUROPE.    By  Hbhby  W. 

LoNOFBLLow.'Anthor  of  '*  Evangeline,"  ftc.   Entirely  new  edition.   8vo.,  cloth,  31<. 

SELECT  BRITISH  ELOQUENCE :  embraxjing  the  best  Speeches 
entire  of  the  most  eminent  Orators  of  Qreat  Britain  for  the  last  Two  Centaries ; 
with  Sketches  of  their  lives,  an  Estimate  of  their  Oenins.  and  NoteSk  Critioal  and 
Explanatory.  By  Ghaitkcet  A.  Goodbigh,  DJ).,  Professor  of  Bhetorio  in  Yale 
College,  New  Haven,  U.S.    Royal  8vOn  18«.    Calf  extra,  23«. 

THE  ART  OF  ELOCUTION.— Logical  and  Musical  Declamation : 
to  which  is  added  a  System  of  Gestnre:  with  an  Appendix  of  elegant  Extracts  in 
Prose  and  Verse,  fomdng  a  valuable  Manual  for  Perstms  learning  the  Art  of  Public 
Speaking,  and  a  Choice  "  Speaker  "  for  the  use  of  Schools.  By  Geobok  Yandkhboff, 
of  the  Theatres  Boyal  Govent  Garden  and  Haymarket.  12mo.  doth.    5«. 

*•  Clev«rl7  itated  and  abundantly  taaajm»d*'—Aihmtmm, 

**  Clearly  written." — Emamimer. 

**  Clever,  aisipUL  and  inleUigibla,  and  Ike  oxincta  an  admbrabla^— «tf  belter  adecM  ttan  the  oom> 
non  run  of  aoca  QitngB."— Owonltoi. 

A  MATHEMATICAL  DICTIONARY  AND  COMPLETE   EN- 

CYCLOPAEDIA  OF  THE  SCIENCE.  By  Chablbs  Davibs,  LL.D.,  and  William 
G.  Pbok,  M.A.    Boyal  8vo.,  sheep,  18«. 

•*  A  very  valuable  book,  and  admirably  illustrated  as  well  as  plainly  and  neatly  printed.**— AmImA 
Journal  <^  Bdnc. 

THE  CHARITIES  OF  LONDON ;   theib  Rise,  Progeess,  and 

PBESENT  Position  :  with  some  Account  of  the  Educational  Institatioiis  of  the  Me- 
troi>oli8.  By  Sampson  Low,  Jnn.  Dedicated  by  special  permission  to  H.  B.  H. 
Prince  Albert.    Fcap.  8vo.,  cloth,  10».  6d. 

THE  CHARITIES  OF  LONDON  IN  1852-3:  being  a  Report  of 
630  Institutions.    2s.  (ki  sewed. 

"  Althouc^fa  his  information  is  most  judiciously  oondoued,  yet,  firom  the  ntunber  and  otent  of  the 
Charities,  Mr.  Low's  Tolume  extends  to  480  pages.  As  a  work  of  reference  to  those  who  are  interested 
in  Charitable  Institutions,  it  is  indispensAble.**— Quarta'Iy  Review,  Oct.  18M. 

"  Corniced  with  great  care  and  pains,  and  at  a  very  moderate  price.  It  is  an  extremely  useful 
reoord.**— riiiM». 

**  Hie  excellent  arrangements  of  Oils  Report,  the  enormous  pains  bestowed  in  collecting  information, 
and  its  oareful  oampilaticn,  render  it  a  most  valuable  reference  both  for  those  who  wish  to  aid  the 
various  deserving  institutions  described  in  it,  and  for  those  in  distress  who  are  ignorant  of  the  benefits 
benevolently  provided  for  them."— Oloie. 

**  We  heartily  oonsratnlate  the  author  on  the  successnil  manner  in  which  hb  task  has  been  accom- 
plished :  the  Report  Is  a  valuable  one."— .^(itu. 

AMEKIGAN  LITEBATXTRE. 

*9*  Lists  of  American  Importations  published  Monthly  and  forwarded  r^nlaily  where  requested. 
Works  not  in  Stock  promptly  procured  to  Order. 

THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  QUARTERLY  REVIEW.— This 
Periodical  has  now  been  published  without  intermission  for  forty  years.  It  is  by 
far  the  oldest  American  periodical  devoted  to  general  Literature  and  Science,  and 
its  reputation  has  been  steadily  maintained,  both  in  America  and  in  Enrc^,  as  the 
leading  Journal  of  the  United  States  within  its  appropriate  department  Prioe  6«. 
each  number;  or  Subscription,  paid  in  advance,  either  direct  or  through  any  Book- 
seller, 2 If.  per  annum,  which  secures  its  being  regularly  forwarded. 

Samptoa  Low,  Son,  ds  Co.,  47,  Ludgate  Hill, 


AMERICAN  LITERATURE. 


PUTNAM'S  MONTHLY.— This  Magazine  is  devoted  to  the  Con- 
■  tribntionB  of  American  Authors,  and  if  published  simultaneoosly  in  London  and 
New  York.  The  Writers  comprehend  some  of  the  first  Authors  of  AuMrioa  ;  and 
the  hj|^  stand  it  has  taken  as  an  original  work,  with  the  excellenoe  of  its  articles, 
has  gidned  for  it  a  fiuremost  position  amongst  the  best  periodioala  of  either  oountiy. 
Present  Mwithly  Circtdation,  25,000  Copies.  Price  2s.  per  Number ;  or  forwwkled 
regularly  per  pos^  pre-paid,  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  for  a  Subscriptkni  of  2fti. 
per  annum,  pidd  in  advance. 

THE  AMERICAN  CATALOGUE ;  or,  English  Guide  to  American 
Literature,  giving  the  full  titles  of  Book8j;>ublished  in  the  United  States  since  the 
year  1800,  not  being  reprints  of  English  Works,  with  the  date  and  place  of  publloa* 
tion.  OompUed  with  espedal  refSerence  to  Works  of  interest  to  Great  Britain,  with 
the  price  at  which  they  may  be  obtained  in  London.  With  comprehensive  Index. 
8V0. 

CYCLOPEDIA  OF   AMERICAN   LITERATURE;  embracing 

Personal  and  Critical  Notices  of  Authors,  and  Selections  from  their  Writings,  ftt>m 
the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Present  Day.  By  Evebt  A.  and  Geo.  L.  Duyckimck. 
2  vols.  imp.  8vo.,  witii  Portraits,  Autographs,  and  other  Illustrations.    Cloth,  U.  16«. 

THE  PROSE  WRITERS,  AND  THE  POETS  AND  POETRY 
OF  AMERICA.    With  Historical  Introduction.    Critical  and  Biographical  Notes 

Sr  BuFus  WiLMOT  GaiswoLD.    With  Portraits.    New  Editton.    2  vols,  rojal  8vo.. 
oth,  each  16«. 


I 


ILLnSTRATED  PRESENTATION  BOOKS. 

N  HONOREM:  SONGS  OF  THE  BRAVE.  Comprising  Oclcs 
and  Ballads  by  Cakpbbll,  Btbon,  Tenntson,  Wolfe,  Collins,  Mack  ay,  and 
BITRN&  Choicely  illustrated  from  Drawings  by  ]>uncan,  Foster.  Thomas,  and 
Macqnoid.  Uniform  with  Cundall's  Editions  of  *'  Gray's  Elegy,"  and  other  Poems. 
Crown  8vo.,  clolh,  bevelled  gilt  edges.  Is.  6d. ;  morocco,  12«. 

THE  BOOK  OF  CELEBRATED  POEMS.  Containing  Fortv- 
one  of  the  most  popular  Poems  in  the  English  Language,  unabridoed.  IllustrftMd 
hy  upwards  of  Eighty  Engravings,  from  Drawings  by  C.  W.  Cope,  Kenny  Meadows, 
gT.  Dodgson,  and  J.  Ferguson.  Demy  8vo.,  cloth  elegant,  price  16«.  \  moroooo 
extra,  2l«. 
"  This  tinsularly  beeutifiil  rolume,  m  ■plendkl  in  appearance  at  valuable  in  contenta/'^Ohwrtwr, 
**  Arranged  on  a  plan  which  we  highly  oommoMt^-graoeAilly  iUuttrated— welUbound— «mI  Iha 
mult  it  an  unexoc 


[ularly  beautiful  Tolume,  aa  ■plendtd  in  appearance  at  v 

I  on  a  plan  which  we  highly  oommena— graoeAilly  i1 

nexoeptlonable  volume  for  the  leason.**— £«am<fwr. 

*'  ThJt  book,  an  ornament  to  any  drawing-room,  both  ftom  ilt  ilhutration  and  binding,  It  m 
thing  more, -HI  treatury  of  delightfU  and  noet  inttrootive  reading.**— MoiMlant. 


A  SEBIES  OF  CHOICE  EDITIONS  OF  CHOICE  BOOKS, 

Illustrated  by  the  fint  Artists.    Printed  on  thick  tinted  paper  manuiuitured  fcr  the  purpose.  ataganMy 
bound  in  cloth  extra,  bevelled  and  gilt  edges.    Superintended  by  Mr.  JOSEPH  CUNDALL. 

THE  PLEASURES  OF  HOPE.    By  Thomas  Campbell.    With 

twenty-five  choice  ninstrations  by  Birket  foster,  George  Thomas,  and  Harrison 
Weir,  in  the  first  style  of  art.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth  extra,  bevelled,  Is.  M. ;  morocco,  12«. 

<'  A  very  beautiAil  edition  of  a  very  beautiful  poem :  just  the  kind  of  poem  which  Jnstiiet  and  is 
improved  by  thie  aumptuous  and  elaborate  mode  of  publlcatir    "     "  ■  ' 

'*  Meatrs.  Ptaster.  Thomas,  and  Weir  have  aoC  thrown  awav 
lubject,  anc 


Meatrs.  Pbster,  Thomas,  and  Weir  have  not  thrown  away  their  skill  and  labour  on  an  unarateAd 


Bulpect,  and  out  of  their  hands  the  poet  himself  comes  away  enriched  with  fresh 
•  One  of  the  most  beautiful  volumes  that  has  been  prodooed.**— £</<rary  BamUt, 

THE  EVE  OF  ST.  AGNES.    By  John  Keats.    Illustrated  with 

Twenty  Engravings  flrom  Drawings  by  Edward  H.  Wehnert.    Handsomely  bound 
iu  cloth.  Is.  6d. ;  morocco,  12s. ;  extra,  18<^ 


Engliih  and  American  BookseUers  and  Publiaheni. 


ILLUSTRATED  PRESENTATION  BOOKS. 


THE  DESERTED  VILLAGE.    By  Oliver  Goldsmith.    Ulus- 

tnted  with  Thirty-five  ezqaisttely-execated  EngraviDgs  oa  Wood,  by  penniflsioii, 
from  the  original  Etchings  by  C.  W.  Cope,  R.A^  T.  Cieswick,  RJL.,  R.  Redgrave, 
RJL,  T.  Webster,  R.A^  J.  G.  Horsley,  A.R.A^  C.  Stonehoose,  F.  Taylor,  and 
H.  J.  Townsend,  Members  of  the  Etching  Club.  Grown  Syo,  doth  extra,  U.  6d. ; 
moroooo,  12«. ;  extra,  I8t. 

AN  ELEGY  IN  A  COUNTRY  CHURCHYARD.     By- Thomas 

Gkat.  niostrated  on  every  page  l^  Birket  Foster,  George  Thomas,  and  a  Lady. 
Crown  8V0.,  doth  extra,  U.  6a. ;  morocco,  12«. ;  extra,  18«. 

THE   VICAR   OP   WAKEFIELD.     By    Oliver   Goldsmith. 

Ridily  lUnstrated  by  George  Thomas,  and  printed  in  a  very  superior  style ;  form- 
hig  at  once  the  standard,  most  elegant  and  i^ropriate  edition  of  this  das^  tale. 
Crown  8V0.,  doth  extra,  richly  gilt,  10s.  9d. ;  moroooo,  21«. 

THE    AUTHOR'S    OWN    EDITION    OF    "UNCLE    TOM'S 

CABIN;"  with  *'THit  I[kt,"  complete.  By  Mrs.  Habbibt  Bkbchkb  Siowk. 
Two  vols.  8vo.,  doth  extra,  28«.    With  upwards  of  Sixty  Illustrations. 

%•  But  a  Ifanited  fanprMkm  of  thb  beautiftil  editkm  baviiiff  been  pabliihed.  and  a  few  ooj^  only 
remaining,  penoas  deeiraae  of  poeeeaeing  it  as  the  only  complete  and  etaadard  edition,  ehoulil  order  ft 
direct  of  the  Publidien  at  ooce. 

**Thia  it  a  pabUoatkn  of  &r  higher  preteneiooe,  and  makee  a  fer  wider  appeal.  Few  literary  o<ftr- 
iqgi  of  the  eeaeon  will  iHobably  have  a  larger  (Uetributlaa  than  thia.  Itleahandaome  editioa  of  the 
n^final  work,  profueelV  decorated  throusfaout  with  illuetratione— inclodfaig  a  portrait  of  Blra.^  Stowe . 

nirablf  draw 

DT  iin— 1»»  nuLsr,  omiwi,  buu  oildrew.     All  ( 

of  oar  time  the  Uition  (b  luxe.'*—Athetunm. 


,       Be  and  character  in  the  book  haa  ita  {Notorial  prewntment;- the  deelgne  bring  fall 

of  feacjr,  and  maair  of  them  admirably  drawn  by  Mr.  KUinga,  and  excellently  rendered  in  engraTinff 
by  McHra.  Baker,  Smith,  and  Andrew.    All  contribute  to  make  this  ieme  of  the  nuMt  popular  book 


NEW  JUVENILE  BODES. 

▲BBAiraBD  IN  UST  AS  SUTTABLB  FOK  TOUTHS— TOUK6EB  CHILDREN— AND  SOB 
THB  YOUNGEST. 

HINTS  FOR  THE  EARNEST  STUDENT :  or,  Year  Book  for 
THE  Young.    By  Mrs.  Wm.  Fison,  Author  of  "  Letters  ftxmi  the  Continent,"  &c 
Fcap.,  cloth,  5s. 

HOUSEHOLD    CHEMISTRY:     or,    Rudiments    op    Science 

APPLIED  TO  Etebt-dat  Lipk.  By  Dr.  Albert  J.  Bbrnats,  F.CjS.  Third  Edi- 
tion, greatly  enlarged,  with  nnmerous  Illustrations.    Fcap.  8vo.,  cloth,  4s.  6d. 

THE    WHALEMAN'S    ADVENTURES:    or.  Scenes  in  the 

SouTHEBN  Ocean.  Edited  by  Dr.  Sooresbt.  With  Six  graphic  niostrations  drawn 
on  Wood  by  Viaetelly.  New  and  cheaper  edition,  cloth,  3$.  6d.,  forming  an 
admirable  "Boy's Book." 

THE  HEROES  OF  HISTORY.— OLIVER  CROMWELL.  Edited 
by  the  Rev.  Francis  L.  Hawks,  DJ).,  LL.D.  i2mo.,  cloth  extra,  with  lUustra- 
tions,  6<. 

THE  LIFE  OF  CHRISTOPHER  COLUMBUS.  By  Horace 
BosooB  St.  John.    Fcap.  8vo.,  cloth,  2g.  6d. 

**  Wben  we  eay  we  know  of  no  ihort  hhtory  of  Columbue  likely  to  prore  to  ueeftil  as  this,  we  wsh 
to  GODTej  a  high  sense  of  our  estimate  of  its  merit***— Athenaum. 

A    CHILD'S    HISTORY    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES    OP 

AMERICA,  on  the  Plan  of  Chablbs  Dickens's  "Child's  History  of  England." 
By  John  Bonneb.    2  vols.  fcap.  8vo.,  cloth,  7«. 

THE  SWISS  FAMILY  ROBINSON.     An  entire  New  Edition, 

two  volmnes  in  one,  containing  the  Second  and  Conclnding  portion  of  the  Adven- 
tures of  the  Family.    Carefully  edited.    Illustrated,  fcap.,  cloth,  3«.  6d. 

Sampfon  Low,  Son,  &  Co.,  47,  Lndgate  Hill, 


NEW  JUVENILE  BOOKS. 


GEOGRAPHY  FOR   MY  CHILDREN.     By  Mrs.  H.  B.  Stowb, 

Author  of  "  IJncle  Tom's  Cabin."  &c.  English  Edition,  Arranged  and  Edited  l^ 
an  English  Lady,  under  direction  of  the  Author.  With  upwards  of  Fifty  Illustra* 
tions.    Square,  cloth  extra,  48.  6d. 

"  We  hail  ito  appeanmce  with  pleasure  ;  it  is  an  excellent  little  book  for  Christian  •cboolfooow.*'— 
Atherumm, 
■*  It  is  written  in  an  easy  colloquial  atyle,  and  with  an  energetic,  lively  good  mbw^  worthy  of  the 
.   •-    '•  CBbm;»  It  ieauwrfWechodl  hook,and  hithe  r  -"   -' ^ 


authoreas  of  *  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  ; '  it  is  a  useiyjl  school  book,  and  in  the  hands  of  a  { 
would  be  Terr  effectiTe  on  the  scholars."— Globe. 

<*  Mrs.  Beechcr  Stowe,  in  her  Oeography  for  Children,  has  displayed  her  usual  skill,  and  adiisfred  a 
more  than  ordinary  amount  of  success/'— Brttaniiia. 

*'  Dear  Children,— I  have  taught  a  little  flock  of  children  of  mv  own,  and  this  has  led  me  to  thiak  a 
great  deal  about  young  folks  like  you ;  and  when  1  hare  seen  now  much  pleasure  can  be  made  for 
diildren  by  my  way  of  teaching  Oeography,  I  have  wished  you  too  could  share  It,— and  so  I  haw 
made  this  Uttle  book  for  7mi.'*—Bxiraet /torn  A%thor*M  Jntroduetion. 

THE  GREAT  WONDERS  OF  THE  WORLD,  FROM  THE 

PYRAMIDS  TO  THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE.    With  Fifty  Illustrations.    Square, 
cloth,  39, 

HOARY  HEAD  AND  M*DONNER.     By  Jacob  Abbott.    An 

enUrely  New  Edition,  illustrated,  l2ino.,  6s. 

RICHARD  DOYLE'S  ILLUSTRATED  JUVENILE  CALEN- 
DAR With  Descriptions  by  Mrs.  T.  K.  Hbsyet.  New  Edition.  Square,  cloth, 
gilt  edges,  3i.  M, 

THE  LITTLE  PILGRIM ;   A  Day's  Adventures  of  a  Child. 

With  12  Beautiful  Illustrations  on  Stone,  by  Alfbed  Crowquill.    4to^  boards, 
28.  (id. ;  or  coloured,  with  extra  binding,  4<.  6d. 

MARY  HOWITT'S  PICTURES  FOR' THE  YOUNG.  Consist- 
ing of  Twenty-one  original  and  boldly-executed  Engravings  on  Wood,  by  Mordt, 
designed  to  aid  the  Young  either  in  Copying  or  Colouring,  as  well  as  to  form  an 
interesting  and  choice  Presentation  Book.  The  letter-press  by  Mart  Howitt. 
Demy  4to.,  fancy  boards,  4«.  6d. ;  or  coloured,  6«. 
••  The  AiTOurite  with  our  own  little  people. "—^tA«ii«um. 

HARRY'S  PICTURE  COLOUR  BOOK.    IHustrated  with  Sixteen 

large  Coloured  Engravings,  Sixteen  Plain  Copies  for  Colouring,  and  numerous  small 
Pictures.    Cloth  boards,  28.  6(2. ;  or  in  two  parts,  each  l«. 

THE  LITTLE  LYCHETTS.    By  the  Author  of  "  The  Ogilvies," 

"Olive,"  &c.     With  Twenty  Illustrations  by  Hbkbt  Wabrbn.     Square,  cloth, 
28.  M. 

Alto  ready,  tmiform,  toitk  Hveral  Illu8traHtm8t 


AMUSING  TALES,  2«.  W. 
RICHMOND'S  TOUR,  2».  6d. 
POPULAR  LECTURES,  By  J.  H. 
Pbfpbr,  1«.  6(2. 


THE  DONKEY'S  SHADOW,  28.  6d. 
BROKEN  PITCHER,  28,  6d. 
ZOOLOGICAL  GARDENS,  28.  6(2. 
HISTORICAL  TALES,  2».  iid. 

HAPPY  DAYS  OF  CHILDHOOD.    By  Amy  Meadows.    Illus- 

trated  with  Twenty-four  full-page  Pictures  by  Harrison  Weir,  and  a  Frontispiece 
by  Birket  Foster.    Fcap.  4to.,  cloth,  coloured,  6». 

LITTIiE  ARTHUR ;  or,  The  Child  of  the  Church  of  England. 

By  Charles  B.  Tatler,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Otley,  Suffolk,  Author  of  "  The  Reooids 
of  a  Good  Man's  Life."    Illustrated  by  George  Measom.    Cloth,  3«. 

THE  ICE  KING.  A  Talc  for  Children,  showing  the  Influence 
of  Good  and  Bad  Temper.  With  Eight  Illustrations.  Second  Edition.  Square, 
cloth,  plain,  38.  6(2. ;  coloured,  58, 

EARLY  WALKS  IN  THE  FIELDS  OF  KNOWLEDGE :  com- 
prising the  Child's  Own  Indestructible  Alphabet,  Primer,  gpi'lling  and  Reading- 
Books.  Printed  on  the  best  cloth,  complete  in  1  vol.,  with  150  Illustrations  by 
Harrison  Weir,  Absolon,  and  other  Artists.    Cloth  extra,  4».  6(2. 


English  an4  Amerioan  Booksellers  and  Publishers. 
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SELBCfT  WORKS  OF  FICTION. 


THE  TREASURY  OP  PLEASURE  BOOKS:  for  Young  People. 

A  N«w  Editioii,  Dliistrated  wiA  upwards  of  One  Hundred  and  Seventy  Engravuigs 
(Forty  of  whicb  are  quite  new),  hj  J<dm  Abecdon,  Edwaid  Wehno^  Kenny  Mea- 
dows, and  Harrison  Weir.  Handsomely  bound  in  doth,  levelled  boaids,  gilt  edges, 
price  Tj.  CdL ;  or  with  Oolooted  Plctoies,  16«. 

KING  ARTHUR'S  ALPHABET.     Illiistrated  with  Twenty-six 
Engravings  liy  Jcdm  Absokm,  printed  in  Ornamental  Borders.    In  a  I 
cover  des^pied  by  Haoqooid,  ij. ;  or  with  Ookmred  Fietnres,  9f . 


Fancy 


MIRANDA :  ob,  The  Theeb  Steps,  and  which  is  Best. 

Cover,  is. 

*•  Keep  thy  bent  wUh  all  dUigcwie^  for  om  of  H  are  the  iMM*  of  LHb." 

LITTLE  SUZIE'S  SIX  BIRTHDAYS.  By  her  Aunt  Susan. 
AntboT  of  *<  Flower  of  the  Family."  With  Four  Coloured  Illnstratioos.  Cloth, 
3t.6d. 


Xndettniotible  Books  for  Children. 


Printed  npon  the  best  prepared  clofh« 
One  Shilling  eacn. 

The  Child's  Own  Alphabet 

The  Child's  Own  Pinner. 

The  Child's  Own  l^lUng  Book. 

The  Child's  Own  Beading  Book. 
The  same  in  One  Yolmne,  as  "  Early 
Walks  in   the   Fields  of  Knowledge;^' 
stjnare,  cloth,  i«.  6d. 

Indestructible  Large  Print 

Books,  6ef.  each. 
ABC  Book.        I     Easy  Spelling. 
Easy  Words.  |     Easy  Beadhig. 

The  same  in  One  Yolmne,  as  "  Picture 
Lessons ; "  cloth,  2b.  6d. 


Indestructible  Pleasure  Books. 

Printed  In  Colours,  mwn  the  best  prepared 
cloth.  One  Shilling  each. 

litUe  Bo-Peq^   .     .     .  with   7  Pictures. 

Mother  Goose    .     .     .  „     7  „ 

House  that  Jack  Built .  „    U  „ 

Wedding  of  Code  RoWn  „      7  „ 

Death  of  Cock  Robhi    .  „    12  „ 

Old  Mother  Hubbard   .  „    14 

Cat  and  the  Mouse.     .  „      7  „ 
life  and  Death  of  Jenny 

Wren „     s  „ 

Old  Woman  and  her  Pig  „      7  „ 
LitUe  Man  and  Little 

Maid ..7  „ 


SELECT  WORKS  OP  FICTION. 

THE  HILLS  OF  THE  SHATEMUC :  a  Tale.     By  the  AuOior  of 
"  The  Wide.Wlde  World"  and  "  Queechey."    With  Illustrations.    Cheap  Edition, 
fanqr  boards,  2».  6d.    Superior  Edition,  cloth,  bs.  [Shoray. 

THE   HIDDEN  PATH :  a  Tale.     By  the  Author  of  "  Alone," 
with  Designs  by  Alfl-ed  Crowquill.    Fcap.  2s. 

AF.RAGA ;  or,  Life  and  Love  in  Norway  :  a  Norwegian  and 

Lapland  Tale.    Translated  from  the  German  of  Theodore  Mugge.    Post  8vo., 
cloth,  10s.  %d. 

OUR  WORLD  ;  or,  the  Democrat's  Rulb.    The  Great  American 

Anti-Slavery  Novel,  appealing  to  the  judgment  and  sympathies  of  mankind.    2  vols. 
post  8vo.,  16s. 

"  A  book  of  the  ri^t  atamp— fearleis,  snphic,  true  telling,  powerftil— more  complete  and  acarcely 
leaB  Tisoroitt  and  pictureaque  than  *  Uncle  Tom*B  Cabin.'  **—Hogg'»  InHrmctor. 

"  We  have  no  tMsitation  in  pronouncing  it  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  powerful  ordinal  works 
ererpubliahed  in  Amenoa.  It  is  issued  simultaneously  in  London,  Paris,  New  York,  and  Auburn, — 
a  fact  which,  by  itKlf;  hudioates  that  it  w  no  ordinaty  production."— PfcdacMpfcia  DaUy  Iftwa. 

"The  book  is  well  written.  Scenery  is  sketched  as  with  a  painter's  hand,  and  character  well 
developed.— *  Our  Woato'  is  worthy  of  commendation,  and  we  shall  be  disappointed  if  the  writer 
does  not  produce  something  which  the  world  will  not  willingly  let  die."— iVno  York  Times. 


SampKm  Low,  Chm,  *  Co.,  47,  Ludgate  Hill, 
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THE  ANGELS'  SONG :  a  Christian  Retrospect.    With  6  lUus- 
tratioQB.    By  the  Rev.  G.  B.  Tatlbb.    Fcap.,  cloth,  6m.  ;  moroooo  extra,  9«.  6d. 

LE  CURE  MANQUE;  ob,  Social  and  Reuoious  Customs  in 

F&ANCE.    Bj  EuocNis  DB  OouRoiLLOK.    121II0.,  ck>th  eztn,  Is.  6(1. 

■  turned  for  tiM  Cfaordi,  ibiiiihHbi.  •« 
■Bd  the  icUliaH  esM^  betwM&a 
■gw—g  ttenwtiM  — d  nmmmtt 


*•*  Hie  AutoVioamplnr  of  a  yoQiig  French  peaaant,  vbo 
acoount  of  the  ■odal  and         '  *"    "^    ~ ^ 


niral  life  of  Ae  Nonnandy  p 

aad  their  priertk    The  Antbor  aleo  Omcribm  in  a  very 
the  French  EodciiaatiGal  Seminaiiee. 

BLIND  GIRL  OF  WITTENBERG :  a  Life  Picture  of  the  Days 

of  Lather.    TransUted  from  the  Gtonnan  l^  J.  O.  Mobbib.    Foit  8to^  «• .  fd. 

BLANCHE  NEVILLE;  a  Record  of  Married  Life.  "Can  two 
walk  together  except  th^  be  agreed  r*  By  the  Ber.  Chablbs  I).  Bbu,  MJl^ 
Incumbent  of  St.  John's,  Hampitead,  Author  of  "  Faith  in  Eameit,"  •«  The  Mtakef  ■ 
Sons."    Fcfq[>.  Syo.,  doth,  99. 

THE  OLD  MINOR  CANON;  OB,  a  Life  of  Stbuoolb  and  a 

Life  of  Sono.    By  the  Author  of  '*  The  Cloidng  Scene."    Fcap.  8vo.,  3f .  9d. 

**We  know  of  no  recent  ptodndiaB  man  oalenlaled  to  impart  aad  promote  Faitb.  Hoiml  imI 
Charity  than  'The  Old  Mhwr  Ctaon.'  "—BrUanuia.  i~»  — » 


FAMILY  READING  SERIES  OF  TALES  AND  SKETCHES* 

BOOKS  FOB  HOME  READING,  DI8TBICT  AND  PAROCHIAL  LIBRABIES, 

PRESENTATION,  AND  PRIZES. 

•••Itbthe  afan  <tf  the  Fublfahm  to  pbweanch  works  faithiiBerfmwifaai,kr  their  pandiariMBnMflf 
vmtn^r*^ndwfbflXid^  §or  fuaflf  nwilH(,  «id  femi 


■uitable  book*  for  lending  and  ptfwiitlng  to  yovw  penoae  ■mifielty— book 
to  naden  ofall  agee,  may  riret  the  attentfan  witboot  impairteg  tiw  mind, 
the  canee  of  truth. 


16  vohmut  Unmd  uniform  in  elUk  extrtk,  but  each  disUnet  and  toidtnaniely 


met  oomta  un^orm  m  etoth  extra,  (mt  eaOniittiHet  a 
BonHdinmmvoe9at0{fiB(»kt,3i.9d.parvoUm€t 


THE  RECORDS  of  11  GOOD  MAK*.s 
LIFE  Edited  by  hh  Ntighboar.  By 
Ckaml^h  B.  Tatlek.  M,A.,   Hector  of 

THANKFLTLNE&S;  a  Kan^tiTe  ;  or 
Paasuflea  tn  tbi^  Ufe  of  the  Rev.  Allen 
Temi^tc.  By  th«  mmt  Antbor.  ThinJ 
Edition.    2t.  Gil 

TRUTH;  or  Pereis  Clareton,  By  the 
same  AaUior.    TMrd  EklltJQiL    2i.  ed 

THE  SHADT  SIDE;  or  Lift  in  a 
Ooontrr  PftjBqnaBt  WlthStetllNsrtiBlt, 
Third  LdltiDO.    3t.  vd. 

THE  GOLDEN  SUNSET,  Br  ibe 
Author  of  ^  AdhtOB  Oj^m^o."    2f,  t± 

RECORDS  OF  ALDERBROOK,  By 
Xifllon.    3i.*L 

LEGENDS  A3AD  RECOBPit  thi»tf  r 

THE  OLD  MINOR  CAB 
Lift  of  3bn;ggk  and  a  LiCe  oC{ 
the  Rev.  gMi^/NK  NRAtt    - 


KACTS  in  the  LIFE  of  »  CLEROr, 
MAX.    By  CuAUu  a  Tatlm.  m  a 

LJFE  ALLKGOKJES  *od  Similitude. 
Induding  tfa*  -  urn  Wflkuliy;-  ua  AUel 

■""  HIDbeK  HATH. 


12  LAW  AND  MEDICAL  WORKS. 

CHEAP  SERIES  OF  POPULAR  BOOKS  NOW  PUBUSHING. 

3b  omiitt  <tf  TMet  qf  interest  and  chouractert  and  of  Narratives  qf  Travel  and 

Adventure^— especially  tttdi,  as  may  be  given  to  the  Young, 

The  foUowing  an  now  Ready:— 


ALDERBROOK,  by  Emily  Jndson,  It. 
ALONE,  by  Marion  Harland,  2s, 
HIDDEN  PATH  (The),  by  the  same,  2s. 
IDA  MAY,  by  Maiy  Langdon,   2s. 
MY  BROTHER,  by  Mrs.  Ellis,  2s.  M. 
NELLIE  OF  TRURO,  boards,  2s. 
NUN  (TheX  by  Mrs.  Sherwood,  2«. 
SHADY  SIDE  (The),  by  Mrs.  Habbell,  l». 


SUNNY  MEMORIES,  by  Mrs.  Stowe,  2s. 
TALES  and  SKETCHES,  by  the  Same,  is. 
TRUTH,  by  Charles  B.   Tayler,  M.A., 

is.ed. 
WAIKNA,  or  Adventures  ou  the  Mos- 

qoito  Shore,  by  E.  O.  Sqoier,  1«. 
WOLFERTS    ROOST,   by   Washington 

Irving,  1». 


Alao,  in  preparation,  a  NEW  TALE,  by  Hies  Warner,  author  of  the  **  Wide^  Wide  World," 
by  arrtmgantnt  trith  the  Avihor. 


LAW  AND  MEDICINE. 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  INTEENATIONAL  LAW.  By  Henby 
Whbaton.  An  entire  New  Edition.  Edited  by  the  Hon.  W.  B.  Lawkbnck.  Imp. 
8V0.,  cloth,  3K.  M. 

A  CONCISE  SUMMARY  OF  THE  LAW  OF  INTERNA- 
TIONAL COPYRIGHT— French  Copyright,  and  International  Copyright  between 
France  and  England.    By  Pbtsb  Bubkb.     Vide  page  6. 

HISTORY  OF  MEDICINE,   from  its  Origin  to  the  Nineteenth 

Centmy.  With  an  Appendix,  containing  a  Philosophical  and  Historical  Review  of 
Medicine  to  the  present  time.  By  Dr.  P.  V.  Rknouard.  Translated  from  the 
French  by  Cornkltos  G.  Oombgts,  M.D.    8vo.,  cloth,  18«. 

DICTIONARY  OF  MEDICAL  SCIENCE :  containing  a  concise 
Explanation  of  the  various  Subjects  and  Terms  of  Physiology,  Pathology,  Hygifene, 
Therapentics,  Pharmacology,  Obstetrics,  Medical  Jurisprudence,  &c.  With  the 
French  and  other  Synonymes;  Notices  of  Climate  and  of  celebrated  Mineral 
Waters ;  Formulae  for  various  Officinal,  Empirical,  and  Dietetic  Preparations,  &c. 
By  Roblbt  DxTiTOLisoN,  M.D.  One  thick  volume,  900  pages,  double  column.  12th 
Edition.    Price  16«. 

**  It  has  the  rare  merit  of  having  no  rival  in  the  English  language  for  accuracy  and  extent  of  refer* 
eaoet."— London  Medteal  Oeuette. 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE  PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE.  By 
Dr.  Gbokgb  B.  Wood.  4th  Edition.  2  vols.  8vo.,  cloth  extra,  36«.  (Uniform 
with  Dunglison's  Medical  Dictionary.) 

LETTERS  TO  A  YOUNG  PHYSICIAN,  just  entering  upon 
Practice.    By  James  Jackson,  M.D.    Post  8vo.  cloth,  6«. 

ORGANIC  AND  PHYSIOLOGICAL  CHEMISTRY,  Principles 
of.    By  Dr.  Carl  Lowig.    Translated  by  Daniel  Breed.  MJD.    8vo.  cloth,  16*. 

ENCYCLOP-iEDIA  OF  CHEMISTRY,  Practical  and  Theoretical : 
embracing  its  application  to  the  Arts,  Metallurgy,  Mineralogy,  Geologr,  Medicine, 
and  Pharmacy.  By  Jambs  C.  Booth,  A.M.,  M.A J'.S.,  Melter  and  Refiner  in  the 
U.S.  Mint ;  Professor  of  Applied  Chemistry  in  the  Franklin  Institute.  Assisted  by 
Campbell  MoRFiT,  Author  of  "Applied  Chemistry,"  and  " Chemical  Manipula- 
tions.*'    8vo.,  cloth.    21«. 
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WORKS  IN  PRACTICAL  SOIENOE. 


HOUSEHOLD    OHEMISTEY;   or,   Rudiments  of  the  Science 
applied  to  Every-day  Life.    By  Dr.  Albert  J.  Bernats,  F.CS.    Third  Edition, 
greatly  enlarged,  with  numerous  illostrations.    Foolscap  8vo^  cloth,  4s.  (ki. 

**  The  treatment  is  clear  and  limple ;  it  deals  with  fiuts  and  the  practical  application  of  prindplee. 
The  idea  of  taking  the  objecti  femiuar  to  domestic  life  as  vehides  for  imparting  infMrmation  respecting 
ttem  has  always  an  intenst,  espedalljr  for  the  jovag.**Sp«etator. 


"  Mr.  Bemays  has  produced  a  book  of  obvious  utility,  occupying  interesting  ground,  a  ,    ^ 

a  popular  want.  We  have  an  interesting  book,  ftill  of  scienti£  Ihcts  art&ncally  and  amusingly 
arranged ;  and  though  Mr.  Bemays  states  mat  he  has  written  mainly  fiv  the  young,  siidi  a  treatise  may 
be  recommended  to  all  dasns."— Da%  Ntws, 

THE  PRACTICE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY ;  a  Manual  for  Students 
and  Amateurs.  By  Philip  H.  Dblakotte,  F.S.A.  With  a  Photographic  Frontis- 
piece.   3rd  Edition,  4«.  6(2. ;  per  post,  4s.  Bd, 

THE  CALOTYPE  PROCESS ;  a  Handbook  to  Photography  on 
Paper.  By  Thokas  Suttok,  B.A.  2nd  Edition,  careftilly  revised,  with  new 
Chapters  on  Positive  Printing.    2s.  6(2.  post  free. 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PRIMER ;  for  the  Use  of  Beginners  in 
the  Collodion  Process.    By  Joseph  Cuitdall.    2nd  Edition,  is.  post  tree. 

ON  THE  VARIOUS  METHODS  OF  PRINTING  PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC PICTURES.  With  a  few  Hints  on  their  Preservation.  Tested  by 
Practical  Experience.    By  Robert  Howlbtt.    1«.;  by  post,  1».  2d, 

THE  SCIENCE  OF  MECHANISM ;  being  a  Copious  Description 

and  Annotated  Catalogue  of  the  various  Divisions  of  Articles  exhibited  in  the  Nsw 
York  Exhibition,  1853-64 ;  including  a  large  amount  of  original  and  valuable 
Information  relating  to — 

Mines  and  Minerals.  I    Manufactures  of  Cotton.  I    Painting. 

Raw  Materials.  ,,        „         Silk.  Silverware. 

Substances  iised  as  Food.  Machinery  and  Inventions.  I    Porcelain  and  Glass. 

Manufectures  of  Wool.  |    Sculpture  and  Bnwues.  I    Ornamental  Furniture. 

With  several  Illustrations  on  Wood.  Edited  by  C.  R.  Goodrich,  Esq. ;  assisted 
by  some  of  the  ablest  Literary  and  Scientific  Men  of  the  United  States.  1  vol.  4to. 
cloth.  26S. 

WORLD  OF  SCIENCE,  ART,   AND  INDUSTRY,  illustrated 

from  Examples  in  the  New  York  Exhibition,  1863-54.  Edited  by  Professor  B. 
SiLLiMAN  and  C.  R.  Goodrich,  aided  by  several  Scientific  and  Literary  Men.  With 
Five  Hundred  Illustrations.    Imperial  4to.,  cloth,  25».    Half-morocco,  30#. 

SYSTEM  OF  MINERALOGY,  comprising  the  most  recent  Disco- 
veries; including  full  Descriptions  of  Species,  and  their  Localities,  Chemical 
Analysis,  &c.  By  James  D.  Dana,  A.M.  New  Edition,  thoroughly  revised. 
Illustrated  by  numerous  engravings.    8vo.,  doth.    2  vols.  24*. 

OUTLINE  OF  THE  GEOLOGY  OF  THE  GLOBE ;  with  Two 
Geological  Maps,  and  Sketches  of  Characteristic  Fossils.  By  Edward  Hitchoock, 
D.D.,  Author  of  the  "  Religion  of  Geology."    One  vol.  8vo.,  cloth,  Is.  6dL 

THE  BOOK  OF  THE  FARM.  Farm  Implements  and  the  Prin- 
ciples of  their  Construction  and  Use ;  an  Elementary  and  Familiar  Treatise  on 
Mechanics,  and  on  Natural  Philosophy  generally,  as  applied  to  the  ordinary  Practices 
of  Agriculture.   By  John  J.  Thomas.   With  200  Illustrations.   12mo.,  cloth,  6«.  6d. 

•*  We  Bhould  like  to  see  this  work  printed,  bound,  and  bung  up  in  every  worksbop,  tool-room,  and 
former's  book-shelf  in  the  country.    It  ^ves  the  reason  and  explains  the  action  of  mechanical  powers, 
and  the  forces  of  nature  gcnerallr,  with  illustrations  so  directly  drawn  from  the  ftirmer*s  daily  routjne, 
that  it  gives  a  direct  meaning  and  value  to  every  point,  rarely  found  in  text-books."— Dowwjn^'*  Rura*^ 
Etaayt.  

Engliflh  and  American  Booksellers  and  PablisherB. 
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THE  PRACTICAL  SURVEYOR'S  GUIDE:  containing  the  neces- 
sary informatioD  to  make  any  p^son  of  oommon  capacity  a  finished  Land  Sorveyor, 
without  the  aid  of  a  Teacher.  By  Andrew  Dukcan,  Land  Surveyor  and  Civil 
Engineer.    Fcp.  doth,  4«.  6d. 

THE    COTTON    MANUFACTURERS,    MANAGERS,    AND 

SPINNEBS*  NEW  POCKET  GUIDE :  oontaining  Examples  of  the  varioos  Calcu- 
lations connected  with  the  MacfafaMry  (^  a  Cotton  MU^  throa|di  aU  its  various 
operations  from  the  Raw  Material  to  the  Loom;  together  with  Rules  whereby  to 
find  ih»  ^peed  of  any  Shaft,  Drum,  Spindle,  or.  Roller  connected  with  Machinery. 
Biy  Jomr  Moes.    Third  Edition.    Fcap.  cloth,  2t.  9d, 


D 


EDUCATIONAL. 

R.  ANDREWS'  LATIN-ENGLISH  LEXICON.  New  and 
corrected  Edition,  complete,  1  vol.  royal  8vo.,  pp.  1670,  cloth  extra,  red  edges,  18s. 
%*  The  superiority  of  this  iustly-famed  Lexiocm  is  retained  over  all  others  by  the 

fulness  of  its  quotations, — the  including  in  tibe  vocabulary  proper  names, — the 

distinguishing  whether  the  derivative  is  classical  or  otherwise,— the  exactness  of 

the  references  to  the  original  authors,— and  in  the  price. 

**  Erery  page  bean  the  imprea  of  indiutry  and  cuoJ^—Athetmrnm 

«*  We  bave  no  hedtatkxi  in  •ajing  k  u  tlie  bwt  DicUoaaryoftlie  Latin  languagethat  faaa appeared." 
— lAUmrg  Gaatttt. 
**The  beet  Latin  Dictionary,  whether  fbr  die  adiolar  or  advanced  atiident.'''~£^«ii«or. 
*•  We  never  mw  tuch  a  book  published  at  such  a  prica.**— JSsamiiMr. 

ENGLISH  GRAMMAR  IN  ITS  ELEMENTS  AND  FORMS, 

with  a  Historr  of  its  Origin  and  Development.    By  W.  C.  Fowlsr.    New  Edition, 
much  enlarged.  Svo.,  cloth,  I2t. 

THE  ART  OF  ELOCUTION.— Logical  and  Musical  Declamalion  : 
to  which  is  added,  a  System  of  Gesture;  with  an  Appendix  of  elegant  Extracts  in 
Prose  and  YeTse,  fomdng  a  valuable  Manual  for  Persons  leamfaig  the  Art  of  Public 
Speaking,  and  a  choice  "  Speaker"  for  the  use  of  Schools.  By  Gbobob  Vandknhoff, 
of  the  Theatres  Royal  Covent  Garden  and  Haymarket    12mo.,  cloth.  5«. 

**  Cleverly  stated  and  abundantly  exemplified." — Athtntntm. 
*•  Clearly  written.*'— fiaominer. 

"Clever,  simple,  and  intelligible,  and  the  extracts  are  admirable.—fiu'  better  selected  than  the 
common  run  of  such  things."^0«ardian. 

HOUSEHOLD  CHEMISTRY;  or,  the  Rudiments  op  Science 

APPLIED  TO  EvEBT-DAT  LiFB.     Vide  page  13. 

GEOGRAPHY  FOR  MY  CHILDREN.    By  Habriet  Beecher 

Stowb,  Author  of  **  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin."     Vide  page  9. 

FIRST  BOOK  IN  COMPOSITION,  for  the  use  of  Schools,  on  an 
entirely  new  plan.    By  F.  Bbookfield.    Square,  cloth,  2«.  6d. 

**  Fulfils  all  its  pretensions ;  it  is  the  best  guide  to  composition  we  srer  saw.    The  subjects  are  ad- 
mirable, and  judiciously  progreesive."— £i»y.  Jtmr.  of  Edve, 

LETTERS  TO  THE  PEOPLE  ON  HEALTH  AND  HAPPINESS. 
By  Cathxbinb  K  Beecher,  sister  of  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe.    l2mo.,  cloth,  numerously 
Illustrated,  3«.  6d. 
*<  Contains  many  valuable  hinto."— Xeodw. 

PHYSIOLOGY  AND  CALISTHENICS.  For  Schools  and  Families. 
By  the  same  Author.    With  numerous  Illustrations.    Fcap.  8vo.,  cloth,  3s.  6cl. 
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THEOLOGIOAL  WORKS. 


CHRIST  IS  ALL  AND  IN  ALL ;  or,  the  TWELVE  ASPECTS 
of  CHRIST.  By  the  Rev.  Qbobob  Fuk,  LL.a,  Prebendary  of  LichfleU,  and 
Vicar  of  Malvern.  A  Series  of  Meditationa,  pranaratory  to  the  Monthly  Oom- 
moiiion ;  with  Original  Hymns,  Meditations,  and  Prayers.    12mo.,  cloth,  if.  9d, 

"Wrfttmwlth  a  losicia  precUan  that  miMt  remind  moatof  tb«  mat  work  of  ChllUogwwth,  w- 
prased  mlansuueaTtimplaaad  aidoot  pktf  tha*  emnlatai  tlia  a^le  of  WlUtam  RonaiM.  9or 
ounelvM,  we  declare  we  never  law  a  better  book,  or  one  mora  likely  to  be  tieeftd,  in  m  ■anall  a  oom- 
paa.  Reader,  beeidee  finding  it  a  pleaaaat  oompaBka  for  tfaneb  jroa  may  rijoloe  to  hava  atudlad  it 
when  time  shall  be  no  more/*— Aondani. 

THE  RICH  KINSMAN ;  or,  the  HISTORY  OP  RUa'H  THE 

MOABIT£SS.  By  the  Rev.  Stephen  Ttkq,  D.D.,  Rector  of  St.  George's  Chorob, 
New  York.  With  a  Pre&ce  by  a  Clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England.  Post  8vo., 
cloth,  6«. 

A  COMPLETE  ANALYSIS  OP  THE  HOLY  BIBLE  ;  containing 

the  whole  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  collected  and  airanged  systomatleally, 
in  Thirty  Books  Abased  on  the  work  of  the  learned  Tslbot\  together  with  an  Intro- 
duction  setting  forth  the  character  of  the  work,  and  the  immense  (hdlity  this 
method  affords  for  understanding  the  Word  of  Ood :  also  three  different  Tables  of 
Contents  prefixed,  and  a  general  Index  subjoined,  so  elaborated  and  arranged,  in 
alphabetical  order,  as  to  direct  at  once  to  any  subject  required.  By  Rev.  Nathahikl 
Wbot,  D.D.    Fifth  Edition,  imp.  8vo.,  doth  80s. ;  calr,  S7«. 

HOLY  BIBLE— POR  STUDENTS.    Containing  the  Old  Testa- 

ment,  translated  out  of  the  original  Hebrew,  and  with  the  former  translations  dili- 
gently compared  and  revised ;  and  the  Greek  New  Testament  printed  fh>m  the 
text,  with  the  various  readings  of  Enapp,  together  with  the  commonly-received 
English  translation,  designed  for  the  use  of  students,  with  Ruled  Paper,  arranged 
to  allow  of  most  numerous  Notes.    8vo.,  half-russia,  35s. :  4to.,  half-russia,  48s. 

HISTORICAL  TEXT  BOOK  AND  ATLAS  OP  BIBLICAL 
GEOGRAPHY.    By  Ltkan  Colemak.    With  Coloured  Maps,  royal  8vo.,  doth,  U 

MOTIVES  POR  MISSIONS  :  a  Series  of  Six  Lectures  delivered 
to  Young  Men.  By  the  Revs.  H.  M.  Viluers,  E.  Gakbett,  R.  Bickbbstbth,  T. 
Nolan,  S.  Gab&att,  and  J.  Maooreooe,  Esq.  With  a  Preface  by  the  Rev.  T. 
Nolan.    In  1  vol.  iSmo.,  cloth,  3s. 

•«•  Alao.  the  Lectures  ae  aepaiate  Tracta,  adapted  for  distribution  for  the  enoouragemant  of 
Cbnstian  Hwons  at  Home  and  Abroad. 

DOUBLE  WITNESS  OP  THE  CHURCH.  By  the  Rev.  Wm. 
INORAHAM  Kip,  DJ).,  Author  of  "The  Christmas  Holidays  at  Rome."  Fc^>.  8vo. 
doth,  6«. 

PRESBYTERIAN  CLERGYMAN  LOOKING  fob  the  CHURCH. 

Post  8vo.,  cloth,  6s.  6d. 

THE  CONPLICT  OP  AGES ;  or,  the  Great  Debate  on  the 
Mokal  Relations  ov  God  and  Man.  By  Edwabd  Bbbohsb,  DD.  Poet  8vo. 
cloth,  7s.  6d. 

THE  LIPE  OP  THE  APOSTLE  PETER ;  considered  in  a  Series 

of  Practical  Discourses.  By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lee,  Bishop  of  Delaware.  Fci^., 
cloth,  6s. 

SERMONS  POR  BOYS ;  or,  the  Church  in  the  School-room. 
By  the  Rev.  Leopold  J.  Bernats,  M.A.    Fcap.  8vo.,  5s. 
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SERMONS  FOR  ALL  SEASONS  ITith  Especial  Reference  to 
Tnetailao  Error.  By  the  Rev.  Cbammb  B.  Tatux,  Eector  of  OO^.  Sollblk. 
Fop,  doth,  H.  **• 

SERMONS  ^R  FAMILY  READING.  By  the  Rev.  William 
Shho.  ILA^  Eector  of  St.  Qearga  the  Mutjr,  Qaeen's  Square,  Prebendaiy  of 
flUUmiy,  and.Chaplain  to  the  Doke  of  Boocieadi.    Svo,  doth.  lOr.  tdL 

FAMILY  PRAYERS  FOR  A  FORl-NIGHT.  With  Fothis  for 
pKlieiilar  Btju,  and  Selnctknt  tram  Sulptiup  fior  TMtj  Rpifhig.  Bj  a  Last. 
8T0^  cMh,  Ss. 


THE  BIBLE  IN  ENGLAND.  By  the  Rev.  Charles  D.  Bell, 
Tnmmlifnt  of  St  Joini'i,  Haa^stead.    Cd. 

SeeaU  WMet  by  Ou  mme  AuAor. 
THE  MINER'S  SONS;  or,  Martin  Lather  aoA  Heniy  Martyn.    Is. 
FAITH  IN  EARNEST.   Second  Seriea.   No.  l.IUiutratedfai  Jacob's  deathbed.   3d. 
FAITH  IN  EARNEST.    First  Series.    1.  Abel's  Sacrifice.    2.  Enodi's  Transla- 
tftoD.    3.  Noah'sBoildiiigoftheATk.    4.  Abrdiam's  Piigrim  life.    S.Abraham's 
Offieriiig  19  Isaac.    2dL  eadi ;  or  togetha*,  in  doth.  U.  9d. 
BLANCHE  NEVILLE :  a  Record  of  Married  life.    Fcap.  8 vo^  doth,  6». 

ESSAYS  AND  MISCELLANIES.     By  Dr.  Barnes,  Author  of 

"Scripture  Gonimentaries."    2  vols,  post  Sro.,  cloth,  9t. 

THE  CONFESSION  OF  THE  NAME  OF  CHRIST  IN  THE 

SIXTEENTH  AND  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURIES.  By  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Merlb 
IT AuBion.  Anthor  of  the  **  History  of  the  Reformatioo."  TransUted  from  the 
FVencfa.    Fcq>.  Svo.,  U.  6<L,  doth. 

MEMOIRS  AND  CORRESPONDENCE  OF  MADAME  DE  LA 

MOTHE  6UT0N,  HER  LIFE  AND  EXPERIENCE;  together  with  some 
AooooDt  of  the  P^rBonal  History  and  Religions  Opinions  of  Fenelon.  By  Thomas 
F.  Upham.  An  entirely  new  Edition,  revised  and  cmrected,  by  a  Clergyman  of 
the  Church  of  England.  With  a  Portrait  of  Madame  Gnyon,  engraved  especially 
for  this  Edition  by  R.  J.  Lane,  Esq.,  A.R.A.    One  voL  crown  8vo.,  doth.  U.  6d. 

WORKS  BY  PROFESSOR  T.  C.  UPHAM. 

New  BdiHom  kUdy  PuUithed. 

LIFE  OF  FAITH  :  embracing  some  of  the  Scriptural  Principles  or 

Doctrines  of  Faith,  the  Power  or  Effect  of  Faith  in  the  Regulation  of  Man's  Inward 
Nature,  and  the  Relation  of  Faith  to  the  Divine  Guidance.    l2mo.,  cloth,  &s.  6d. 

INTERIOR  LIFE.  Principles  of  the  interior  or  Hidden  Life. 
Designed  particularly  for  the  Consideration  of  those  who  are  seeking  Assurance  of 
Faith  and  perfect  Love.    l2mo.,  cloth,  6*.  6d. 

AN  ABRIDGMENT  of  the  above  WORK,  designed  as  a  Text- 
book in  Colleges.    12mo.,  sbeep.  It. 

UPHAM'S  MENTAL  PHILOSOPHY.  Elements  of  Mental  Phi- 
losophy ;  embracii^  the  two  Departments  of  the  Intellect  and  Sensibilities.  2  vols. 
12mo.,  sheep,  lAg. 

PHILOSOPHICAL  AND  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE 
WILL.    Forming  the  3rd  volume  of  the  Mental  Philosophy.    l2mo.,  sheep,  Is. 

CATHARINE  ADORNA.  Life  of  Madame  Catharine  Adorna  : 
including  some  leading  Facts  and  Traits  in  her  Religious  Experience.  Tc^ther 
with  Explanations  and  Remarks  tending  to  illustrate  the  Doctrine  of  Holiness. 
12mo.,  cloth. 


Sampion  Low,  Son,  *  Co.,  47,  Ludgate  HiU. 
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